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YN C.\> T is not a little ſtrange that 
F a Perſon who raiſed to him- 
94 ſelf ſo high a Reputation by 
his Writings, and who was | 
” beſides ſo great a Lover of 
his Country, and ſo much eſteemed by 
Men of the beſt Heads and brighteſt Wits 
of the Age in which he lived, ſhould 
notwithſtanding, have ſo little Regard 
ſhewn to his Memory, as to have ſcarce 
a fingle Incident of his Life recorded by 
any other Pen than his own. The face- 
tious Dr, Fuller has vouchſafed to men- 


tion him among the Wortbies of War- | 
Worthies wickſhire, * but in a very dry quaint Man- 


in War- | > . 
wick- ner; and the moſt material Thing he ſays 


_ 26. of him is, that the Place of his Birth was 
near that of his Countryman William 
Shaleſpear, but not ſo near as the Place 
of his Interment to that of Geoffrey 

Chaucer, by which, no doubt, his Reader 
will be much edified. Mr. Edward Phil- 

Gum pes. lips o has beſtowed ſomewhat fewer than 

um, * twenty Lines upon our Author's Memory, 

136,137. Containing only a Character of his Works, 
in which he has tranſcribed what little he 


| was deſcended from an ancient and ho- 


found for his Purpoſe in Fuller. Mr. Wil- 


liam WWinſtantey® has tranſcribed Mr. Phil Y 


lips and Dr. Fuller, without adding any 


Lives of 


e moſt 


NAU 


thing that is worth the Reader's Notice. op 


As for more modern Writers, they havez- 103. 


contented themſelves with tranſcribing 
Mr. Winſtanley, andadding a Catalogue of 
Mr. Drayton's Works. All therefore that 
we can ſay of him muſt be borrowed from 
thence, and we ſhall endeavour to range 
the few Facts we meet with there, in the 
beſt Order we may, and illuſtrate them 
the beſt we can. 5 

He was born, but at what time does not 
appear, at At helſton in Warwickſhire, and 
retained always a warm and generous Af- 
fection for his native Country.“ He 


nourable Family in that County, and ap- 
pears to have had a regular and learned 
Education. He tells us himſelf, that he 
was very carly ſmitten with the Love of 
Poetry, inſomuch, that when he was but 
ten Years old, and no farther advanced 
than-in his Accidence, he was very car- 
neſt with his School-maſter to make him 

a Poet. 


See tag. 


304. 
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a Poet. His Maſter, it forms, indulged kim | 
to his Wiſh, and made him very early ac- 
quainted with the Latin Claſſics, which 
ſuiting extreamly well with his Genius, 
he read them, more eſpecially Virgil and 
Horace, with infinite Pleaſure and moſt 
aſſiduous Application. © He began very 
early to diſcover his Acquaintance with 
the Muſes, to whom he devoted himſelf 
through his whole Life. 
is firſt Eſſays were the natural Flights 
of a young and ſprightly Genius, well 
ſeaſoned with Learning, and not at all 
deficient in Judgment; ſo that he had 


no Reaſon in his riper Years to be aſham- 


Reader will perceive by conſulting his 
IpEA and his ELECGIESs, moſt of which 
were written when he was a young Man. 
In theſe he diſcovered much of that lau- 
dable Fondneſs for his Country, which 1s 
incident to every good Mind, as particu- 
larly appears by the following ſhort and 
beautiful Poem on the River Ankor,which 
runs through the Foreſt of Arden, in 

Warwickſhire, the Scene of his bite 
Pleaſures, and of his firſt Correſpondence 


with the Muſes, which with reſpect to the 


natural and unaffected Viracity of the 
Thoughts, Elegance of Compoſition, and 
Harmony of Numbers, might paſs for no 
mean Teitimony of Poetic Genius even 


- at this Day. The Lines are theſe *; 


Clear Ankor, on whoſe ſilver-ſanded Shore, 
My ſoul ſhrin'd Saint, my fair Idea lies, 

O bleſſed Brook, whaſe milk-white Swans adore 
Thy cryſtal Stream refined by her Eyes, 
Where ſweetmyrrh-breathing Zephyr in the Spring 

Gently diſtills his N ectar-dropping Showers, 

Where Nightingales in Arden fit and ſing 

_ Amongſt the dainty Dew-impearled Flowers; 
Say thus, fair Brook, when thou ſhalt ſee thy Queen, 
Lo, here thy Shepherd ſpent his wand'ring Years; 
And in theſe Shades, dear Nymph, he oft had been, 
And here to thee he ſacrific'd his Tears: 

Fair Arden, thou my Tempe art alone, 

And thou, ſweet Anker, art my Helicon. 


His Affection for Poetry, however ſtrong, 
did not hinder his Application to other 
Branches of Learning ; but more eſpe- 


cially to Hiſtory, and particularly that 


of his own Country, in which he became 
as knowing as any Man of his Time; and 


with great Induſtry and Pains ſet him- F 


Conqueror; 


beloved by King John, and by him ſup- 


[a King's Miſtreſs; 


ſelf to enquire into the ſecret Springs and 
Motions, by which the moſt remarkable 
Events, and moſt ſurpriſing Revolutions 
had been brought about. In theſe En- 
quiries, it was natural for him to take 
Notice of the ſingular Turns of Fortune 
that had befallen the moſt eminent Per- 
ſons flouriſhing in different Ages; and 
where he found their Stories had not been 
fully repreſented to the World, or their 
Characters ſet in a true Light, 4 was de- 
ſirous of rendering that Service to Poſte- 
rity, and of preſerving from Oblivion the 


Actions of thoſe whoſe Perſons had been 
perſecuted by Fortune. 
ed of theſe early Performances, as the | 


He had before him the Example of 8 
L Yagare5 the famous Monk of Bury, who * Th Ti 77. 
tranſlated into Engliſb Verſe the celebra- 4 
ted Work of Shs: and the Continua- 5, 
tion of that Work . the Title of The the Fall 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates, written by ſome . 3 
the prime Wits in the Reign of Queen Eli- 1 
zabeth® ; wherein this Method of celebrat- i 
ing nods Perſons is chiefly applied to 2 3 


Higgens, 
thoſe who have flouriſhed in this Iſland, 44. Fer- 


“ rers, Mr. by 


and was undoubtedly the Source of our Chuch-,” 
Hiſtorical Plays. „ 
This it was that put him upon writ- Balwine, 
ing his Legends, of which he firſt pub- 8 = 
liſhed three, and then added a fourth. dere . | 
Theſe contained the Stories of Robert ville, af; 
Duke of Normandy, eldeſt Son to the 1 
the Lady Matilda, who was — 
pared to be murdered for preferring her 
Vow of Chaſtity to the Honour of being 
Pierce Gaveſion, the 
unhappy Favourite of that more unhappy 
Monarch Edward the Second; and Tho- 


mas Cronmwell Earl of Bfſex, the great 


| Inftrument of King Henry VIII. and at 


length the Victim of that Prince's Policy 
and his own Ambition. Theſe Hiſtorical 
Poems, adorned and heightened with all 
the Ornaments of a lively Fancy, and 


| thick ſown with ſhort judicious Reflecti- 


ons, flowing from a ſound Judgment in 
Men and Things, were received as they 
deſerved with univerſal Applauſe, and 
gained their Author the Reputation which 
he had ſo long ſought, of being a great 
Poet, and this too from the beſt Judges, 
of whom there were not a few in thoſe. 
Times. 
This emboldened him to take a higher 
Flight, and to attempt a new Kind of 
Writing, 


i See the 
Note, p. 


133. 


him incited him to proceed in his Career, 


Opportunity of ſhewing to how good 
Pur 


great Lights of Greek and Roman Poely ; 


his own Reputation by linging his Coun- 


_ Edward the Second, with which he had 


Pierce Gaveſton, and in the Love Epiſtles 


 Spen/ers, which gives him an Opportunity 


of entering immediately upon the Action 


profeſſes to have imitated Ovid, and it muſt 


politeſt Scholars and beſt Poets that King- 


He ſeems indeed to ſay ſo much himſelf 
towards the Cloſe of the ſecond Canto, 
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Writing, at leaſt in our Language. Theſe 
he entitled EncLanD's Heroical Epiſtles. 
rowed from true Hiſtory, and the princi- 
pal Facts in them are ſupported by An- 
notations drawn from the Chronicles that 
were then publiſhed. As for the Form, he 


be allowed that che Characters are finely 
ſupported. 

This Work, which appeared, as we 
learn from the Notes, while the Earl of 
Eſſex was in the Height of Favour * with 
Queen Elizabeth, added much to that 
Fame which he had already acquired; 
and procured him, according to the Mode 
of that Age, the Com Addons of the 
greateſt Wits in his own Country and in 
Scotland: amongſt the former was Sir 
Edmund Scory; and amongſt the latter 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl 
of Sterling, who was himſelf one of the 


fineſt Gentlemen, as well as one of the 


dom had to boaſt : ſo that now the Cha- 
racer of our Author was thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed, and the Praiſes beſtowed upon 


and to undertake a larger and more difh- 
cult Work, in which he might have an 


poſe he had ſpent. his Time in the 
Study of Homer and Virgil, thoſe two 


and how much he poſſeſſed of that Fire 
and Spirit which enabled Lucan to raiſe 


try s Ruin. 

This was his Hiſtorical Poem of che 
BaRONS Was, divided into fix Cantos, 
containing the: Hiſtory of the Reign of 


rendered himſelf perfectly acquainted, by 
the Peruſal of all our ancient Authors. He 
ſeems to have been led to this by his former 
Studies, having twice touched upon the 
Subject before, vis. in the Legend of 


between Queen IJſabella and Mortimer. 


yet he very prudently avoids telling the 
Story of Gaveſſon twice, by opening his 
Performance with the Power of the 


As to the Matter of them it was all bor-| 


of his Poem, which was the Loves of Mor- 
timer Earl of March, and Queen 1/abella. 
It is certain that * has managed this 
with great Force of Genius and Skill in 


moral Policy, by reconciling his Manner of 


treating his Subject to the ſtricteſt Truth 
of Hiſtory, and ſhewing that the loath- 
ſome Intrigues of the Court, and parti- 


cularly the adulterous Amours' of the 


| Queen, were the true Sources of thoſe 
| fatal Diſturbances and bloody Fields, in 


which the harmleſs and honeſt Subjects of 
England were led on to ſpend their Lives 
as well as ſhipwreck their Fortunes, un- 
der the ſpecious Pretence of fighting for 


the publick Good, which ended in the 


traiterous as well as barbarous Murder of 


a Prince, who wanted not good Qualities, 
and who had been miſled and abuſed 
through the Courſe of his whole Reign. 
The Characters are finely drawn, and I 
am ſatisfied very juſtly too, for  belides 
his own Knowledge in the Hiſtory of 
England, which was very great, he had 
the Advice and Aſſiſtance of the moſt able 
and knowing Men of that Time; 


and original Writers was a favourite and 


faſhionable Stile. 


It is therefore much to be regretted, 


that theſe Cantos were not illuſtrated by 


Annotations in the ſame Manner as his 
Epiſtles, from whence we might have 


been more particularly acquainted with the 
Grounds on which he went; ſince that he 


ſeldom or never proceeded without, ap- 
pears from the Pains he took to compare 
Sir Thomas Moore's Deſcription of the 
Perſon of 
nal Picture, of which he has 


otherwiſe buried in Oblivion k. 


As to the Manner of his Poem, it was 


written originally in Stanzas of Sas Lines, 
which he afterwards changed very judi- © 
ciouſly for the Octave, or more muſical 
Stanza of eight Lines. As he followed 
the 1:alian Mode in the Structure of his 
Verſe, ſo he followed it hkewiſe in the 
Diviſion of his Work, not into Books but 
into Cantos ; being led thereto, as he 
tells us himſelf in his learned Preface, by 
the Example of Edmund Spenſer. It is 


no Wonder therefore, that a Work writ- 
ten with ſo much Art as well as Truth, 
and which was equally valuable * I 


conſidered 


When 
the collecting and comparing our ancient 


Jane Shore with her origi- 


given us a 
curious and exact Account, that had been 
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conſidered as a Poem or a Hiſtory, was 
univerſally admired in an Age when there 
flouriſhed ſo many Perſons of true Taſte 
and exalted Genius, who knew how to 
| ſet a juſt Price upon the Labour both of 
the Poet and Hiſtorian. The ſecond: E- 
dition of it therefore came abroad with 
Commendatory Verſes, not only by Mr. 
' Thomas Greene, Mr. Edward Heyward, 
both ingenious Men and eſteemed Poets, 
but of Sir John Beaumont, and the learn- 
ed Mr. Se/den, whole Commendations 
were ſufficient to have eſtabliſhed the in- 
diſputed Merit of any Piece, to which 
they thought fit to give. the Sandton of 

their Praiſe. 
' We are very certain that all the Works 
hitherto mentioned, ſome little Poems 


only excepted, that are ſcattered in his 


two Books of Miſcellanies, were both 
compoſed and publiſhed in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and this leads us to a 
Circumſtance of his Life, hitherto unno- 
ticed by any who have pretended to ſpeak 
of Him ; which is that he was very un- 
gratefully treated upon the coming in of 
King James, to whom it ſeems he had 
not only been a hearty Well-wiſher, in 
bo imes when that was not either very ſafe 
or profitable, but uſeful alſo in ſome 
Respect, which might have entitled him 
to conſiderable Expectations before the 
King's Acceſſion took Place, and to the 
Completion of his Hopes afterwards. But 
he was wretchedly diſappointed, ſince 10 
far from receiving what he looked for, 
that he was paſſed by and neglected by all 
but the worthy Gentleman who had made 
Uſe of him in theſe Services, and who 
was his firm Friend and bountiful Patron 
as long as he lived. This is a curious 
Piece of ſecret Hiſtory; and therefore 
_ firſt hear what Mr. Drayton himſelf ſays, 
and then we ſhall endeavour to explain 
it as well as we can. It occurs in his 
. Preface to his Poly-Olbion®. 

To any that ſhall demand where- 
fore having promiſed this Poem of the | v 
general Iſland ſo many Years, I now 
publiſh only this Part of it; I plainly | 
anſwer, that many times I had deter- 
mined "with myſelf to have left it off, 

and have neglected my Papers — 
times two Years together, finding the 
0 Times ſince his Majeſty's Coming in 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


to fall ſo heavy upon my diſtreſſed For- 
tunes, after my zealous Soul had la- 
boured ſo long in that, which with the 
general Happineſs of the Kingdom ſeem- 
ed not then impoſſible, ſomewhat allo. 
to have advanced me. But I inſtantly 
ſaw all my long nouriſhed. Hopes even 
buried alive before my Face: ſo un- 
« certain in this World be the Ends of 
c our cleareſt Endeavours ! And what- 
ever is herein that taſtes of a free Spi- 
rit, I thankfully confeſs to proceed 
from the continual Bounty of my truly 
noble Friend, Sir Walter Afton, which 
hath * me the beſt of thoſe Hours, 
whoſe Leiſure hath effected this which 
I now publiſh.” 
In order to have a juſt Comprehenſion 
of this Matter, it is requiſite that we 
ſhould know ſomething of Sir Roger A 
ton, a near Relation of this Gentleman 
Sir Valter Afton ; whom, if the Reader 
conſults Sir Anthony Yelden's Court and 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
10 
cC 


cc 


Character, or rather ſcandalous Hiſtory 


of King he will find to have“ 


James m, 


n's 
been that ane 8 Barber, and tho' he Court 


is ſo kind as to admit him to have been a 
Gentleman of good Family, yet he is — 
diſpoſed to allow him no Breeding ; no, f. 
not ſo much as if he had been really as 
he ſtiles him, a Barber at Court. But the 
Truth of the Matter is far otherwiſe, for 
this Sir Roger Aſton was the Son of A 
younger Brother of that ancient Houſe 
in Cheſhire, from which they are all de- 
ſcended ; and he was ſo far from entering 


in King James s Service in that low Sta- 


tion, that he ſerved his Grandfather the 

Earl of Lenox as Maſter of the Horſe, 
was Groom of the Bed-Chamber to King 
Henry, and Gentleman of the Bed-Cham- 


ber to King James when a Child, and 
was the Perſon principally . with 


the Meſſages and Letters that paſſed be- 
tween his Maſter and Queen Elaaberb; 
and by the Interpoſition of Sir V. 5 5 
Afton, Mr. Drayton was in this Reſpect 
very uſeful in faithfully performing the 
various Services which he was commanded. 
Upon the King's Coming in, he was in 
Hopes his Patron would have procured 
on a Reward proportionable to his Me- 
- but findin g Mr. Samuel Daniel, who 
was in great Credit with Queen on py g. 


preferred before him, (which, if I miſ- Live f | 
take, 
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take not, is hinted at in this Complaint) 
he was orievouſly troubled ; and no doubt 
it added to his Diſcontent, when upon 
Ihe Re- the Death of Mr. Daniele, with whom, if 
2 I divine right, there had been a Rivalſhip 


nn for many Years, the Laurel devolved up- 


ing % on the Brow of the celebrated Ben Fohn- 


Subjects 


2 /on, who was indeed our Author's Friend, 
4 which might in ſome Meaſure n 


his Senſe of this ſecond Diſappointment. 


But to proceed in the Hiſtary of his 
Works: 


The next Thing he publiſhed was the 
largeſt and moſt elaborate Performance of 


his whole Life, being the firſt Part of his 


PolLv-OLBION, containing eighteen Songs. 


It was publiſhed in 1612, in Folio. This 
Work, which is a Poetical Deſcription of 


England, is one of the moſt learned and 


laborious, as well as one of the moſt in- 
genious entertaining and accurate Pieces 
that is to be found in our Language; 
and therefore the great Selden did not 
diſdain to let his Commentaries accompa- 
ny the Songs of his Friend, which as 
they are exceeding judicious, and contain 
an infinite Variety of curious and recon- 
dite Learning, ſo they gave ſuch a Weight 
and Authority to this Piece, as have ſup- 


ported it in the Eſteem of all good Judges 


above a Century. 

To ſay the Truth, BY what 1s barely 

the Truth, it is not eaſy to conceive a 
harder Taſk than that which our Author 
impoſed upon himſelf when he ſet about 
this Undertaking ; and yet it would be full 
as great a Dithculty to imagine a 'Thing 
of this Kind brought to a higher Degree 
of Perfection. This will appear ſtill 
more wonderful to the critical and learn- 
ed Reader, when he conſiders the Time 
in which it was wrote, and how few 
Helps the Author had towards compleat- 
ing ſo vaſt a Deſign in compariſon of 
what he might have had, if he had lived 
in later Times. The true Way of judg- 
ing of the Merit of this Book, is to com- 
pare it with Cambden's breed Work 
in Proſe, from whence it will appear how 
little Mr. Drayton borrowed from others, 
and what infinite variety of curious Facts 
he inſerted from our old Manuſcript 
Hiſtory, and how judiciouſly they are 
applied. We need not therefore be ſur- 


prized that not only the Writers next in 


Point of Time, ſuch as Yeever and 


Fuller, borrow from him. ſo largely, or 
that hater Antiquaries, ſuch as Muſgrave, 
Kennet, Wood, and Hearne, eite him as 
a moſt n Author. 

Biſhop Micholſom, who is very FI from 
being partial to the Writers of whom he 


ſpeaks, is pleaſed to allow this Commen- 


dation to our Author and his Book : That 
it affords a much truer Account of this 
Kingdom and the Dominion of Wales, than 
could be well expected from the Pen of a 


P 


Poet..? This was pretty fair and candid, > Nichol. 


but to ſhew how ſpeedily he reſumed the 


ſon's En- 


gliſh Li- 


captious Spirit of a Critic, he proceeds brary,p 5 


thus: The firſt eighteen of theſe Songs 
had the Honour to be publiſhed with Mr. 
Selden's Votes, the ph. twelve being 


hardly capable of ſuch a Reſpect. It would 


have looked better, if this Prelate had 
aſſigned ſome Reaſon for his Aſſertion; 
and yet is the more excuſable, ſince that 
would be a ſort of breaking through his 
Rule, which was to decide according to 
his own Notion, and to dictate to his 


Readers, inſtead of 8 his Opinion 
with its Motives. 


The ſecond Part of the Poly-Olbion, 


containing the twelve laſt 8 was 


publiſhed ten Years after the former; to 
render the Work in every Reſpect 5a 


pleat, except having ſuch a Body of learn- 


ed Notes as accompanied the former, of 
which if either Mr. Hellen had then had 


Leiſure, or any other Antiquary of great 


Abilities would have taken the Pains, they 
had undoubtedly been very capable of 


the like Illuſtrations. As it was, they 


were celebrated by Ben Jobnſon * 1 0-1 See his 


ther excellent Judges, as equal in 


by the former Part, and will certainly do 


| Honour to the Author's Memory, as long 


as there are any who love and honour their 
native Country ſo much as to make it 
their Buſineſs to enquire into her paſt as 
well as preſent State; for ſuch will find 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of recurring 
to Mr. Drayton, who as he had no Ex- 
ample, except it may be one or two 
ſhort Latin Poems, by the incomparable 
Jobn Leland, ſo he has not hitherto had 
any Imitator, notwithſtanding the Praiſes 
his Work obtained, and the high Price 
it has born. 

The 


Poem in © 
every pak of 
Reſpect to the Hopes that had been raiſed 2 


Drayton's 


BY 
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The Battle of Acincourrt was the next 

Work our Author publiſhed, which is an 
_ Hiſtorical Poem of. that glorious Expedi- 
tion of King Henry the Fifth, by which 
he laid the Foundation of the Conqueſt 
of France, which he afterwards happily 
atchieved : it is written in the ſame Stan- 
za with his Barons Wars, but being one 
ſingle Action is not divided into Cantos. 


In this, as in all his other Works, the Au-| 


thor pays a deep Reſpect to Hiſtory, and 
varies from it as little as poſſible, as may 
be eaſily obſerved by comparing his Poem 
with the Hiſtories of Thomas de Elmbam 
and Julius Florus, or by reading it with 
Speed's Hiſtory of that Reign, which 1s 
remarkably well performed, and drawn 
from the very beſt original Writers; tho 
by the Way, it is believed by the beſt 


Criticks that this was not written by, but 


rather given to Speed by the Lord Carew, 
a Nobleman of true Genius and great 
Learning, 
In this Poem of our Author, the Lan- 
guage is much purer and more correct 
than in his former Writings; but there 
are not ſo many Reflections, or ſuch high 
Flights of Fancy as in his preceding Pieces. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that he 
has blended therein, two old Engliſb 
ems, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable Paſ- 
ſages in them, the one entitled The Siege 
of Harfleur, and the other The Battle of 
Agincourt ; neither 1s this to be regarded 
as Plagiariſm, ſince both thoſe Pieces are 
very meanly penned, and no Way worthy 
of Notice, except for the F acts which they 
conta in. 

This was followed by his Mr Werder of 

ucen MaRGarRET, the unfortunate Wife 
of that ſtill more unfortunate Monarch 
Henry VI. it is written in the ſame Stanza 
with the former, and is like it an entire 
Piece, tho' ach the larger of the two ; 
the Deſign of this Poem is to ſhew that 
Calamities are, generally ſpeaking, ei- 
« ther a juit Puniſhment of Vices, or the 
natural Conſequences of J adifcretions ; 
from which, thoſe who move in a 2 
perior Sphere are ſo far from being 
© ſecure, that on the contrary they ſtand 
but ſo much the more expoſed, and 
e uſually feel the quickeſt and ſevereſt 
« Reverſes of Fortune.” It is for this 
Reaſon that we find more Reflections in 
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this than in the former, more indeed than 
I think are to be found in any other of 
his Works; but as they are ſhort, judi- 

cious, and perfectly bei they * 
ſo far from being Blemiſhes to this Poem, 

that they may be juſtly ſtiled its oreateſt 
Beauties, as they riſe naturally from the 

Subject, and are perfectly conſiſtent with 
the Author's Purpoſe. 

He had touched upon this Topick be- 
fore in his Heroic Epiſtles; and both 
here and there he keeps cloſe to Hiſtorical 
Facts, and ſhews that Truth is as ſuſcep- 
tible of the Graces of Poetry as Fiction; 
and that it is in the Power of a great 5 
Genius to move the Paſſions as ſtrongly 
by a natural Repreſentation of Facts that 
have really happened, as it is poſſible to 
do by having Recourſe to Invention; 
which is an Excellency ſo much the mare 5 
worth obſerving, as it is certainly very 
uncommon; for as our Author and ſome 
other judicious Critics obſerved, tho” there 
is much ſound Senſe, great- Smoothneſs of 
Numbers, and a commendable Correct- 
neſs of Language in Mr. Daniel's Hiſto- 
rical Poems, yet they have for all that 
an apparent Flatneſs and a perfectly Pro- 
ſaic Turn. 

We come now to the lighter Works of 
our Author; which, however, are very 
far from being r to the reſt; in- 
deed fo far from it, that if I durſt wu 
my own Judgment, 1 would venture to 
aſſure the Reader that there are hardly 
any finer Poems in our Language than 
thoſe three of which I am next to ſpeak. 
His NVMTHIDIA, or Court of Fairy, is - 
every Reſpect ſingular and exquiſite. It 
is a Fairy Tale moſt happily . 
written with great Fire and Spirit, height- 
ened by the moſt pleaſing Imagery, moſt 
admirably conducted, and very artfully 
concluded. There 1s in it all l that En- 
thuſiaſm, which is, properly ſpeaking, the 
Soul of Poetry, and of which our Author 
had given but few Specimens i in his for- 
mer Works. Hence it appears that in 
all his other Pieces, that grave and ſolemn 
Air, that ſtrict Regard to Characters, 
and prudent Attention to his Subjects, 
were all the Effects of a well-regulated 
Judgment, and not at all owing to a 
Barrenneſs of Invention, Want of Genius, 
or an exhauſted F ancy. For in this ſingle 


Poem 
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Poem we may diſcern the Livelineſs 
of Spenſer, the happy Power of Shake- 
| ſhear, and all the Skill of Fobn/dr: 


| us conclude with obſerving, that theſe are 
in all Reſpects our Author's Maſter-Pieces, 
the perfecteſt Poems that ever fell from 


There is beſides all this, a Vein of his Pen, and which fully refute the No- 


Irony or Humour runs through the whole 


tion that the Harmony of Numbers in 


that ſeems peculiar to our Author, and of Engliſo Poeſy was unknown till Waller 


which we could never have imagined him 
Maſter from the Peruſal of his larger 
Works. The Meaſure of the Verſe is 
very luckily adapted to the Nature of the 
Tale, and tho' the Language is intermix- 
ed with many old Words and obſelete 
Phraſes, yet theſe are introduced on pur- 
poſe, and with ſuch Dexterity, that they 
give a certain Air of Antiquity to the 
Narration, which is none of its meaneſt 
Beauties. There is no doubt that many 
of our modern Readers will imagine that 
Jam ſtrongly prejudiced in our Author's 
Favour, and that I have carried my Com- 
mendations of this Fairy Tale much be- 
yond its real Merit; to theſe, all I can 
ſay is this, that if they will peruſe it with 
a reaſonable Degree of Attention, they 


ſtole the Secret from Fairfax; whereas any 
Critic who has an Ear, muſt. allow that 
there is hardly a Poem in Waller more 
numerous than theſe of Mr. Drayton, or 


At length we are arrived at what ſeems 
to have been his lateſt Work, which is his 
Moon Carr, a Satire in which ſurely 
there wants not either Wit, Spirit, or that 
warm Poetic Madneſs, which himſelf 


has elſewhere celebrated, as that which 


diſtingniſhes the true Genius, and can ne- 
ver be either counterfeited or imitated. 
He Feigns that the WorLD was in La- 
bour, and brought forth by the Ev1r, 
FIEN D an Androgynous Monſter, which 
being divided, produced an effeminate 
Man, and a maſculine Woman. He 


will find I have rather fallen ſhort of | takes Occaſion from thence to inveigh 


Truth, and this too without making any 
Allowances for the Time in which it was 
written, which for any thing in the Sen- 
timent, Method, or Diction, might have 
been no longer ago than yeſterday. 


bitterly againſt the Manners of the Age 
in which he liv'd, and to lay open its 
Vices, not with Freedom barely, but with 
Fury. In ſhort, his Indignation, or to 
ſpeak plainly, his Reſentment is very 


His Paſtorals intituled The Queſt of | conſpicuous, and we cannot help diſcern- 


CyNnTHIA, and The Shepherd's SikEN a, 
are exquiſite Performances, and will ap- 
_ pear ſuch to every true judge, as they 
have all the Beauties, and all the Graces 
of which that Kind of Poetry is ſuſcep- 
tible. They have each a little Plot, finely 
imagined, regularly conducted, and pret- 
tily concluded. The Numbers are ſo juſt, 
ſo elegant, and ſo flowing, that perhaps 
we have not in this Reſpe& two finer 
Pieces in our Tongue. There is indeed 
a little Sprinkling of antiquated Words, 
but the Choice is ſo judiciouſly made that 
it does not obſcure the Senſe, as in Spenſer 
often, and ſometimes even in Shakeſpear, 
but gives it that natural Rudeneſs, that 
pleaſing Ruſticity, which makes the Doric 
Dialect fo charming in the Works of Theo- 
critus, and is indeed eſſentially neceſſary 
to Paſtoral. 
In a Word, and not to dwell too long 
upon Pieces we ſhould not have dwelt 


on at all, if it had not been to excite the 


ing how much his Spleen is gratified, 


great Work of Reformation. 


This, however, is no Detriment to his 


Reader ; it adds to the Poignancy of his 
Satire, and gives ſuch a Fertility to his 
Invention as is truly amazing, but it muſt 
be acknowledged that there is a Rough- 
neſs in the Verſe, perhaps beyond what 
even Satire might excuſe ; but which, 
however, may be in ſome Meaſure qua- 
lified, if we conſider this Performance as 
an abſolute Original, for which the Author 
could not have the leaſt Hint from any 
of our old Poets, or from his Contempo- 
raries, any more than from the Ancients ; 


that the Fiction is extremely bold, breaks 
out into a vaſt Extent, and is notwith- 


ſtanding thoroughly executed. It was 
the laſt Blaze of his Poetic Flame, and 
therefore glaringly ſtrong, and glittering 


with an irregular Splendor. 


It has been already obſerved, that his 


Reader's Curioſity for his own Profit, let{ELzG1zs were written at ſeveral Times, 


Cc and 


in every other Cireumſtance more correct. 


while he ſeems to be intent only on the 
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and upon ſeveral Occaſions; and there- 
fore no wonder that they are written in 
different Manners, There are, however, 
few that deſerve to be particularly men- 
tioned. In his Epiſtolary Poem to Mr. 
William Brown, who ſeems to have been 
his Companion in Misfortune, he ſooths 
his Diſcontent by ſhewing him the Follies 
and Vices of thoſe Times in which they 
had been ſhipwreck'd, and generouſly con- 
cludes, that to ſuffer in ſuch an Age was 
to triumph. His Elegy inſcribed to Hen- 
ry Reynolds, Eſq; is as its Title bears a 
very clear and candid Criticiſm upon 
Poets and Poetry ; and for that Reaſon 
alone deſerves to be read, as it gives us the 
true Character of the moſt eminent of 
thoſe that flouriſhed in his Time; the 
beſt of which, ſuch as Spenſer, Shake- 
ſpear, and Johnſon, appear to have been 
his intimate Acquaintance, and indeed 
the latter paid him greater Honours in 
his Poetical Capacity than any other Man. 
Mr. Drayton's Epiſtle to Mr. George Sandys 
the 8 of Ovid, while he re- 
ſided in Ji irginia, 18 truly Poetical; and 
as it contains a Paſſage explanatory of 
ſomething that has been before hinted, 
and which has ſo cloſe a Relation to his 
| Perſonal Hiſtory, that I might be cen- 
ſured for paſſing it by, I ſhall * 
tranſeribe it. 


It was my Hap, before all other Men, 
To ſuffer ſhipwreck by my forward Pen, 
When King James enter'd; at which joyful Time 
I taught his Title to this Iſte i in Rhime. 

And to my Part did all the Muſes win, 

With high Pitch Pæans to applaud him in. 
When Cowardice had ty'd up every Tongue, 

| And all ſtood filent, yet for him I ſung. 
And when before by Danger I was dar'd, 

I kick'd her from me, nor a Jot I ſpar'd. 

Yet h d not my clear Spirit in Fortune's Scorn, 
Me above Earth, and her Afflictions born; 
He next my Gor on whom I built my Truſt, 
Had left me trodden lower than the Duſt : 

But let this paſs, in the extremeſt Ill, 

Flpollo's Brood muſt be courageous ſtill. _ 
Let Pyes and Daws fit dumb before their Death, 
Only the Swan ſings at the parting Breath. 


After this ſhort, and in ſome Meaſure, 
ſuperficial View of his numerous Poeti- 
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| | an excellent Poet, 
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cal Performances, we need not wonder 
that he was in his Life-time eſteemed the 
Delight of the Muſes, and one who did 
Honour to his Age and Country. We 
have already ſpoken of many of his Pa- 
trons, and not a few of his Friends ; all 
of them Men of equal Note for their 
Abilities, and of Fame for their 
Virtues To be beloved by ſuch 
| Men while living, gives a Title to Reve- 
rence with Poſterity while Memory ſur- 
vives. But we need not keep to general 
Terms, fince our Author's Merit will not 
at all ſuffer, if we ſeparate and divide 
the great Qualities which he poſſeſſed. 
His Honour and Loyalty recommended 
him to Sir Roger and Sir Walter Aſion. 
His Virtue was commended not only by 
Sir John Beaumont at Home, but by the 
Earl of Stirling, and Sir William Drum- 
mond of Hauthornden, both his intimate 
Friends, abroad. His Learning was admired 
by the judicious Mr. Selden, his Poetry 
commended by Ber Johnſon, and that 
not in the Lump, but mentioning fingly, 
and by itſelf, every Piece of his compo- 
0,” 5 0 
5 a Word, all the great and good 

Men of his Time were his Friends at 
leaſt, if not his Patrons. That he did 
not thrive, aroſe from no great Singula- 


rity in that Ape in which he flouriſh'd ; 


| for the Men of Intereſt were not then _ 


markably great or good, that is to ſay, 


they were not either proper Judges of 


Merit, or real Friends to Virtue. Our 
| Poet had deſerved well of his Prince, and 
he truſted to that, but he could not 
flatter his Favourites; the Names of 
Saliſbury, Somerſet, or B uckingham, do 
not ſo much as once occur in his Writ- 
ings, which ſhews that though he was 
he was a very in- 
different Courtier. 

When this ſhall be attentively conſi- 
der d, it will undoubtedly raiſe the 


Reputation of our Author to its deſerv- 


ed Height, in every virtuous Reader's 


Judgment. We do not take his good 
Qualities upon Truſt, but are the natural 
and proper Judges of them. We have 
ſuch, and ſo many Hiſtories of thoſe 
Times, as leave us no Room to 2 
that Flattery would have made any, as 
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we 


we very 
Who had ſcarce the Power of diſtingu 


deal more of ſome of King 


ſo that the Road lay ope 
and moſt certainly had his Morals been 
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well know; it made Numbers 
i. 
ing themſelves in another Road. What 
then might (o 
he would have condeſcended to make his 
Court in ſo ſervile a Manner? The great 
Favourites in King James's Court were 
none of them Blockheads. Carr bad 
Learning atid good Senſe, which was the 
Reaſon of his preferring Overbuny; and 
though Villiers was no Scholar, he was a 
Man of Parts, and hated Fools. The ſame 
Thing might be ſaid of all, and a great 

James 8 
Miniſters, more eſpecially, i we take 
Cecil, Bacon, and Williams into that Rank; 

to Drayren, 


worſe, his Fortunes had been better. 
But without a Tincture of this aulic 
Vice, there was no ſuch Thing as thriv- 
ing. We ſee this in all the Letters of 
theſe Times, even thoſe of the greateft 
and ableſt Men; and this made me ſay 


they were no proper Judges of Merit; 


for being forced to make their Way 90 
Places by fawning, they naturally hated 


all that were of a rou gher Stamp, think- 
ing there could nothing intervene between 


the Spaniel and the Bull-Dog. 


In Queen Ehzabeth's Reign, Great- 


| neſs reſided in her, and the moſt exalted 
Stateſman never failed of receiving from 
Time to Time ſuch Leſſons of ſovereign | 


Authority, as kept him in his primitive 
Humility, and hindered him from forget- 


ing his Power was only derivative. Poets 


therefore made their Court to the Queen, 
by making their Works uſeful to her Sub- 
and here Drayton was in his Ele- 
ment. 
of a mild and placid Temper, all his 
Miniſters were the Slaves of thoſe above, 
and Tyrants to all below them. They 
courted the King by offering him In- 


cenſe, as if he had been an Idol; and in 


their N they expected WES too, 


which if they received, they ſnuffed — 


whatever Hand it came. But it is the 


Curſe of Idolatry to take its Prieſts, like 


thoſe 


Feroboam made for his Golden 


Calves, from amongſt the meaneft of the 


People; and our Author was not, nor 
would make himſelf one of theſe, and to 


| Men of all Parties ; 


But under King James, a Prince 


bis Denabreah Honbur be ft I 


arved with Fruth and Virtüe, nder ) 
of 'tifing by Vie; or paying Court to 


o great a Man have done, if Folly,” 11 b 2330 Sch An⁰“iia 


. bo Rll pkirate Life, he. A . 0 4 
have been of a free, cheartu}) and gene? 


rous Diſpoſition. - He ſpeaks to His. Friends 
with that Openneſs and Caridbur; wich 
is the true Language of Sincerity; L hen 
be commends, he does it leartily, but 
with Moderation; for a Profufion o Praiſe, 
like a Waſte of Perfumes, tenders what 
ſhould be agreeable, offenſive. He is mild 
and juſt” in his Cenſures, nor are there 
many Perſonal, I Meth, to be met wich 8 
in his Works. 1 

I know has: ſoniething of "EY Kind 
is {aid to have been artfully hid in his 
Moon-Calf, but I proteſt it has eſcaped 
me, and yet I pretend to ſome Acquain- 
tance with the Characters of that Age; 
all the World knows that it was very = 
urious, and therefore liable to that gene- 
ral fnvective with which his Performance 
abounds. It is alſo ſaid, and I believe 
truly, that he was a Man of the ſtricteſt 
Morals, as well as very religious but how- 
ever he was no Bigot, as appears by the 
Commendations beſtowed upon him by 


being on the one 


Hand equally regarded by Sir Full Gre- 


by Mr. Edmund Bolton, who was a zea- 
lous Papiſt. To conclude, his Contem- 
poraries aſſure us, that he was for nothing 
more remarkable than for his exemplary 
Modeſty, his Conſcience having always 
the Command of his Fancy, very tem- 
perate in his Life, flow of Speech, and 
inoffenſive in Company. 


good old Age, ſince his Writings ſhew 
that he was a Poet forty Years; and the 
Perſons with whom he was intimate, 
plainly prove that he muſt have been 
towards ſeventy; ſometime in the 
Year 1631, but no- body, 
preſerved the Memory of the Month or 
Day, he paid his laſt Debt to Nature. 
His Body lies interred under a neat Mo- 


nument of Black and White Marble, on 


which is his Buſto crowned with Laurel, 


at the South End of W -minſter-Abbey, 


Y 


poketi, te"! 


vil, who was looked on as a Puritan, and 


I think, has 


near 
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At length, when he had reached to a 
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near thoſe two eminent Poets Geoffrey 
Chaucer and Edmund Spenſer. © 1 

There are on his Monument two In- 
ſeriptions, the one very ſhort and modeſt, 
which perhaps was placed there by che 
Perſon who erected his Tomb; the other 
in Verſe, in a bold and hig ph Stile of 
Commendation, which pathaps the Rea- 
der will better like, when he is told that 
it fell from the Pen of that excellent Cri- 
tic as well as Poet, Mr. Benjamin Johnſon, 
a Man much too ſollicitous about. his 


own. Reputation, to hazard it by ill-found- | 


ed or exceſſive Commendations of , ano- | 
ther's Merit. But it ſeems the Affection 
he had for our Author living, his juſt 


tender Regard for 15 Memory, aged 
him with what follows. 
„ 21 
MICHAE E DRAYTON, Ev; 512 
A Memorable Poet of this Age, * 51 
Pen his E for a Crown of Glory, 163 1. 


Do, pious Marble, let thy Readers know 
What they, and what their Children owe 
To DrayTon's Name, whoſe ſacred Duſt 
MWe recommend unto thy Truſt; 

Protect his Memory, and preſerve his Story, 

Remain a laſting Monument of his Glory: 

And when thy Ruins ſhall diſclaim 


| Io be the Treaſurer of his Name, 


His Name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 


Senſe of his high Endowments, - and al 


An everlaſting Monnment to Thee. 


THE 
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: H AD Henry's name been only met in proſe, 


THE 


DEDICATION. 


*: you thoſe nobleſt of gentlemen of theſe renowned kingdoms of Great 


Britain; who in theſe declining times, have yet in your brave boſoms the 

- ſparks of that ſprightly fire of your couragious anceſtors ; and to this 
hour retain the ſeeds of their magnanimity and greatneſs, who, out of the virtue 
of your minds, love and cheriſh neglected poeſy, the delight of bleſſed fouls, and 
the language of angels: To you are theſe my Poems dedicated, 


By your truly affectioned Servant, 


77 y ESSE SNESEDS 


UPON THE 


BATTLE of AGINCOURT, 


Written by his dear Friend 


MICHAEL DRAYTON, Eſq; 


Recorded by the humble wit of thoſe, 


Who write of leſs than kings: who victory 


As calmly mention as a pedigree, EE 
The French, alike with us, might view his name, 


His actions too, and not confeſs a ſhame : 


Nay, grow at length fo boldly troubleſome, 


As to diſpute if they were overcome. 3 


But thou haſt wak'd their fears: thy fiercer hand 
Hath made their ſhame as laſting as their land. 
By thee again they are compell'd to know 


How much of fate is in an Engliſh foe. 


They bleed afreſh by thee, and think the harm 
Such; they could rather wiſh *twere Henry's arm; 
Who thanks thy painful quill ; and holds it more 
To be thy ſubje& now, than king before. 

By thee he conquers yet; when every word 

Yields him a fuller honour than his ſword ; 


| Strengthens his actions againſt time: by thee, 
He victory, and France, doth hold in fee. 
So well obſerv'd he is, that every thing 


Speaks him not only Engliſh, but a king. 


And France, in this, may boaſt her fortunate, 


That ſhe was worthy of ſo brave a hate. 
Her ſuff' ring is her gain. How well we ſee 
The battle labour'd worthy him and thee, 
Where we may death diſcover with delight, 


And entertain a pleaſure from a fight. 
Where we may ſee how well it doth become 


The brav'ry of a prince to overcome. 

What power is a poet: that can add 

A lite to kings, more glorious than they had! 
For what of Henry is unſung by thee, 
Henry doth want of his eternity. 


J. Vauchax. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


To my worthy Friend, Mr. MichAREL DRAYTON, 


upon theſe his POEMS, | 
s ON N E T. 


THAT lofty trophies of eternal fame, 
England may vaunt thou doſt erect to her, 


et forced to confeſs, yea, bluſh for ſhame, 


That ſhe no honour doth on thee confer : 


| How it would become her, would ſhe learn to know 


Once to requite thy heaven-born art and zeal, 


]-Or at the leaft herſelf but thankful how, 


Her ancient glories that doth ſtill reveal: 
Sing thou of love, thy ſtrains, like powerful charms, 
Enrage the boſom with an amorous fire ; 


| And when again thou lik*ſt to ſing of arms, 


The coward thou with courage doth inſpire : 


| But when thou com'ſt to touch our ſinful times, 
| Then heaven far more than earth ſpeaks in thy rhymes. 


JohN RevNoLDs. 
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THE 
VISION of BEN JOHNSON, 
ON THE 
Moss of his Friend M. DRAavyToN. 


f 17 hath been queſtion'd, Micaazr, if I be 


A friend at all; or, if at all, to thee : 


| Becauſe, who make the queſtion, have not ſeen 
| Thoſe ambling viſits paſs in verſe, between 


Thy Muſe, and mine, as they expect. Tis true: 
You have not writ to me, nor I to you; 


And, though I now begin, tis not to rub 


Haunch againſt haunch, or raiſe a rhyming club 
About the town: this reck'ning I will pay, 


Without conferring ſymbols. This's my day, 
| d | 


— — — 
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It was no dream! I was awake, and ſaw ! 
Lend me thy voice, O Fame ! that I may draw 
Wonder to truth ! and have my viſion hurPd 
Hot from thy trumpet, round about the world. 

I faw a beauty from the ſea to riſe, 
That all earth look'd on; and that earth, all eyes! 
It caſt a beam as when the chearful ſun 
Is fair got up, and day ſome hours begun ! 
And fill'd an orb as circular as heaven | 
The orb was cut forth into regions ſeven. 
And thoſe ſo ſweet, and well proportion'd parts, 
As it had been the circle of the arts ! 
When, by thy bright Ideas ſtanding by, 
I found it pure, and perfect poeſy 
There read I, ſtraight, thy learned Legends three, 
Heard the ſoft airs between our ſwains and thee, 
Which made me think the old Theocritus, 
Or rural Virgil come, to pipe to us! 
But then, thy Epiſtolar Heroick ſongs, 
Their loves, their quarrels, jealouſies, and wrongs, 
Did all fo ftrike me, as I cry'd, Who can 
With us be call'd the Naſo, but this man ? 


And looking up, I ſaw Minerva's fowl, 


Perch'd over head, the wiſe Athenian Owl: 

I thought thee then our Orpheus, that wouldſt try 
Like him, to make the air one volary : 

And I had ſtyPd thee Orpheus, but before 

My lips could form the voice, I heard that roar, 
And rouze, the marching of a mighty force, 
Drums againſt drums, the neighing of the horſe, 
The fights, the cries, and wond'ring at the jars 
I ſaw, and read, it was thy Barons Wars! 

O! how in thoſe, doſt thou inſtruct theſe times, 
That rebels actions are but valiant crimes! 

And carried, though with ſhout, and noiſe, confeſs 


A wild, and an authoriz'd wickedneſs ! | 


Say*ſt thou ſo, Lucan ? but thou ſcorn'ſt to ſtay 
Under one title. Thou haft made thy way 
And flight about the iſle well-near by this, 

In thy admired periegeſis, 

Or univerſal circumduction | 

Ot all that ready thy Poly-Olbion. 
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| The Miſeries of Margaret the queen, 


That read it? that are raviſh'd ! ſuch was I by 
With every ſong, I ſwear, and ſo would die: x 
But that I hear, again, thy drum to beat 

A better cauſe, and ſtrike the braveſt hear 

That ever yet did fire the Engliſh blood ! 

Our right in France ! if rightly underſtood. 
There, thou art Homer! Pray thee, uſe the ſtyle 
Thou haſt deſerv'd : and let me read the while 
Thy catalogue of ſhips, exceeding his, 

Thy liſt of aids, and force, for ſo it is : 1 
The poet's act! and for his country's ſake | 1 
Brave are the muſters, that the muſe will make. F 
And when he ſhips them where to uſe their arms, F 
How do his trumpets breathe ! what loud alarms | | 4 
Look! how we read the Spartans were inflam'd 
With bold Tyrtzus verſe ; when thou art nam'd, 
So ſhall our Engliſk youth urge on, and cry, 

An Agincourt, an Agincourt, or die. 

This book | it is a catechiſm to fight, A 
And will be bought of every lord and knight, 3 
That can but read ; who cannot, may in proſe 
Get broken pieces, and fight well by thoſe. 


Of tender eyes will more be wept, than ſeen : | 1 
I feel it by mine own, that overflow, 
And ſtop my ſight, in every line I go. | 4 
But then refreſhed with thy Fairy Court, | 'F 
J look on Cynthia, and Sirena's ſport, 

As on two flow'ry carpets that did riſe, 

And with their graſſy green reſtor'd mine eyes. 

Yet give me leave to wonder at the birth 

Of thy ſtrange Moon-calf, both thy ſtrain of mirth, 
And goſſip-got acquaintance, as, to us 

Thou hadſt brought Lapland, or old Cobalus, 


Empuſa, Lamia, or ſome monſter, more 


Than Africk knew, or the full Grecian ſtore ! 
I gratulate it to thee, and thy ends, 8 
To all thy virtuous, and well-choſen friends, 
Only my loſs is, that I am not there; 

And, till I worthy am to wiſh I were, 

I call the world, that envies me, to fee 


If I can be a friend, and friend to thcs. 
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His Grace the Duke of Argyle, dead. 

His Grace the Duke of Athol. 

* The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ayleſbury, dead. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Abingdon. 

The Rt. Hon. the Counteſs of Albemarle. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Abercorn, dead. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Arran. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Archer. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Betty Archer. 

Sir Thomas Allen, Bart. 

Mr. William Adams. 

William Aiſlabie, E/q; one of the Auditors 
of the Impreſs. 

Mrs. Archer of Hanover-ſquare. 

Richard Arnold, Eq; late Deputy Secre- 
tary at War, dead. 

Mr. Samuel Atkins. 


| B. 

Her Grace the Ducheſs of Bolton. | 

* Her Grace the Ducheſs of Buckingham: 

- ſhire, dead. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

* The Right Hon. the Earl of Burlington. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Brooke. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Viſcount Bateman. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Eyron. 

Sir Roger Burgoyn, Bart. 

Sir Griffith Boynton, Bart. 

Matthew Bacon, Ei; 

Hugh Barlow, £&/q; 

Dr. "Beaufort. 

Mrs. Beckford of New-Burlington- 8 
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ſentatives in Parliament for the Bo- 

rougb of Southwark. 
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Richard Berenger. E.; | 

Norborne Berkley, Eſq, one of the Re- 
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Arthur Bernard, E.; 

Mrs. Beſwick. 

Mrs. Bierley. 

Walter Blacket, E/; 

Oliver Dennis Blake, E/q; 

Henry Brounker, E/q; 

John Brown, E/; 

Dr. Burton. 

John Butler, Eq; 


C. 
His Grace the Duke of Cleveland. 
* His Grace the Duke of Chandos, dead. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Craven. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Conway. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Creighton. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cadogan. 


Sir James Daſhwood, Bars. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lady Clifford. 
The Hon. Mrs. Colebrooke. 

Sir Rob. Saluſbury Cotton, Bart. 
Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Barr.” * © 
Sir John Cheſter, Bart. dead. 


Sir John Croſſe, Bart. 


| Sir Henry Calthorpe, Kut. of the Bath. 
Lieut. Gen. Churchill, dead. 

Mr. William Caſlon. 

Mrs. Colbeire. 


Wilts. 
Thomas Corbet, E/; one of the Repre- 


ralty. 


| Mrs, Cox. 


John Crawley, Eq, 
Ambroſe Crowley, Eſq, 


Mrs. Crowley. 


Mrs. Cunningham. 
James Cunningham, Ei, 


D. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dyſart. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Delawar. 


| The Right Hon. the Lady Due. 


The Right Hon. Sir Conyers Darcy. 
Mrs. Daſhwood, 


Joſeph Damer, Eſq, one e of the Repreſen- 
| Z7atrves in Parliament for the Borough 
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John Damer, E.; 

Richard Dawſon of Vaux-hall, 'E fas 
Peter Delme, E/q, one of the Repreſcn- 
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John Dodd, E/; 
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Ihe Right Hon. the Earl of Effingham. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Egmont, dead. 


The Rt. Rev. the Lerd Biſhop of Fly, dead. 
The Hon. Mrs. Egerton. 


Sir Richard Ellys, Bart. dead. 
* Mrs. Mary Edwards, dead. 


James Eliot, E/q; dead. 
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The Right Hon. the Lord Viſe. Folkſtone. 
The Hon. Charles Fielding, Ein; 
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Ihe Rr. Hon. the Lord Viſc. Hillſborough. 


lati ves in Parliament for the Tot own of 


Thomas Fiſher, E/; 

| George Fitzgerald, Eq; 

* Charles Fletewood, E/q; 

Thomas Fonnereau, Eſq; one of the Re- 
preſentatives in Parliament for the Bo- 
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*The Right Hon. the Earl of Grantham. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Godolphin. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Gower. 
* The Right Hon. the Lady Eliz. Germain. 
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Mr. Henry Giffard. 
| Mr. William Goupy. 
Mr. Joſeph Goupy. 
Fir James Grant, Bart. 
Hon. Miſs Greenville. 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of Hartford, 
The Kight Hon. the Earl of Hume. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Holderne's. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Hallitax. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Viſc. Harcourt. 


The Right Hon. the Lady Herbert. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Hervey, dead. 
The Right Hon. the Lady e 
Sir Liſter Holt, Bart. 

Mungo Haldane, E/; 
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John Harvey, EH 
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Richard Holmes, Ef, 
Anthony Hodges, E/; 
Mr. Hogarth. 

Captain Hodges. 

Mrs. Strangways Horner. 
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The Maſt Rev, L. Primate of Ireland, dead. 
| The Right Hon. the Earl of Inchiquin. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Irwin, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Ilcheſter. 

The Hon. Charles Ingram, Eq; 
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William Jones, £/q; 
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Sir Rich. Levinge, Bart. 
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The Right Hon. the Lady Viſcounteſs 
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The Right Hen. the Earl of Northampton. 


Francis Naylor, £/q; 
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The Right Hon, Robert Lord King, Ba- 
ron Kingſborough. 
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Henry Needler, E/q; 
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William Nichols, E/; 
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General Paget, dead. 
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| M/s Martha Parker. 
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Arthur Rawden, E: 


Samuel Ruſh, Eq; 
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[The Rt, Hon. the Lady Elizabeth Smithſon. 
Ihe Right Hon. the Lord Sundon. 


* George Ogle, E/; dead. 
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The Right Hon. Henry Pelham, EI. 
Sir John Philipps, Bart. 

Sir Seymour Pyle, Bart. 

Sir John Peachy, Bart. 

Oliver Payne, E/q; 


Philip Parſons, Z/q; 
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on 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Scarborough, 
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T be Right Hon. the Earl of Shafteſbury. 
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The Right Hon. the Counteſs of Sunderland. 


Strafford. | | 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Strafford. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair, dead. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Stanhope. 

* The Rt. Hon. the Lady Georgina Spenſer, 


The Hon. Sir William Stanhope. 
The Hon. Baron Scrope. 
Sir Brownlow Sherrard, Bf. 


Edward Vernon, Eſq; 


Sir Robert Sutton, dead. 
Sir Luke Schaub, -- - 


Colonel Sabine. © 


Thomas Scawen, Eſq; 


Charles Scraſe, E/q; 


Thomas Sergiſon, E Jq; | 


| Sam. Shepheard, E, dead. 
| Matthew Skinner, E/q; one of his Ma- 


Jeſty's Serjeants at Law, and Chief 
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Mr. Robert Cartwright Smith. 

Adam Soreſby, Es; | 
Andrew Stone, E/q; Under-Secretary of 
State. | | 


Mrs. Stroude. 
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The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Thanet. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Tylney. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Tor- 
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The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Tyr- 
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The Right Hon. the Lord Talbot. 
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Sir Roger Twiſden, Bart. 

Sir Peter Thompſon. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

John Temple, Eq; 

John Thomas, EZ/q; 
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Robert Tracey, E/; 
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Mrs. Vernon. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Viſc. Wenman. 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Wor- 
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The Right Hon, the LadySharlott Williams. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Ward. 
The Right Hon. Field- Marſhal Wade, dead. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Winnington, 
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The Hon. Mrs. Wallop, dead. 

* The Lady Cookes Windford. 

Sir Charles Windham, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Webſter, Bart. 

The Lady Wager, dead. 
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Mrs. Weſton. 
John Wood, Zfq; 
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Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
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The BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 


E xg p was the thunder of thoſe drums whch wak'd | Yet the rich Clergy felt a fearful rent 
| TH affrighted French, their miſeries to view, | In the full boſom of their Church (whilſt the 
At Epwarv's name which to that hour ſtill quak'd, | A Monarcheſs, immeaſurably ſpent, 
Their Salique tables to the ground who threw ; | Leſs than ſhe was, and thought ſhe might not be, 
Yet were the Engliſh courages not ſlak*'d, By WISELI Fr and his followers: to prevent 
But the ſame bows and the ſame blades they drew, The growth of whoſe opinions, and to free 
| With the ſame arms thoſe weapons to advance, That foul aſperſion which on her they laid, 
* 1 Which lately lopt the fleur- de- liz of France. She her ſtrong'ſt wits muſt ſtir up to her aid. 
8. Hz NR x the fifth, that man made out of fire, When preſently a parliament is call d, 
4 Th' imperial wreath plac'd on his princely brow, To ſet things Reddy that ſtood not ſo right, 
4 Ls His lion's courage ſtands not to enquire But that thereby the poor might be inthrall'd, 
| Which way old Henry came by it; or how Should they be urg'd by thoſe that were of might ; 
At Pomfret- caſtle Ri HARD ſhould expire: That in his empire equity inſtall'd, 
What's that to him ? he hath the garland now ; It ſhould continue in that perfect plight ; 
Let *BuLLiXG@BROOK beware how he it wan, Wherefore to © Lei'ſter he th aſſembly draws, 
For >MonmovuTH means to keep it if he can, There to enact thoſe neceſſary laws. 
That glorious day, which his great father got | In which one bill, mongſt many, there was read, 
Upon the PER YES (calling to their aid Againſt the general and fſuperſiuous waſte | 
The valiant DoucLas, that Herculian Scot) Of temporal lands, the Layety that had fed 
of When for his crown at Shrewſbury they play'd, Upon the houſes of Religion caſte, 
| Had quite diſhearten'd ev ry other plot, Which for defence might ſtand the realm in ſted, 
And all thoſe tempeſts quietly had lay'd, Where it moſt needed, were it rightly plac'd ; 
That not a cloud did to this Prince appear, | Which made thoſe Church-men generally to fear, 
No former King had ſeen a ſky fo clear. | For all this calm, ſome tempeſt might be near. 
| | B 15 And 
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a He NRY IV. ſo named from a town in Lincolnſhire, where  b HENxT V. was born at Monmouth in Wales. 
he was born. | | 


c A parliament called at Leiceſter, A. D. 1413, 
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2 The BATTLE of 4GINCOURT. — 


And being right ſkilful, quickly they foreſaw 
No ſhallow brains this bus'neſs went about: 
Therefore with cunning they muſt cure this flaw ; 
For of- the King they greatly ſtood in doubt, 
Leſt him to them their oppoſites ſhould draw, 
Some thing muſt be thruſt in, to thruſt that out : 
And to this end they wiſely muſt provide 
One, this great engine clerkly that could guide. 


CHrculey 55 who ſat on Canterbury's ſee, 

A man well-ſpoken, gravely ſtout, and wiſe, 

The moſt ſele& (then thought of that could be) 

To act what all the Prelacy deviſe ; 

(For well they knew, that in this bus'neſs he 

Would to the utmoſt ſtrain his faculties ;) 
Him lift they up with their main ſtrength, to prove 
By ſome clean ſlight this libel © to remove. 


His brain in labour, gladly forth would bring 
Somewhat that at this needful time might fit 

The ſprightly humour of this youthful King, 

If his invention could but light on it. 

His working ſoul projecteth many a thing, 

Until at length, out of the ſtrength of wit, 

He found a war with France muſt be the way 
To daſh this bill, elſe threat'ning their decay. 


Whilſt vacant minds fat in their breaſts at caſe, 
And the remembrance of their conqueſts paſt, 
Upon their fancies doth ſo ſtrongly ſeize, 
As in their teeth their cowardice it caſt, 
Rehearſing to them thoſe victorious days, 1 
The deeds of which beyond their names ſhould laſt ; 
That after-ages reading what was theirs, 
Shall hardly think thoſe men had any heirs. 


And to this point premeditating well, 

A ſpeech (which chanc'd the very pin to cleave) 
Aim'd, whatſoever the ſucceſs befell, 
That it no room ſhould for a ſecond leave, 


More of this title then in hand to tell, 


If ſo his ſkill him did not much deceive; 5 
And *gainſt the King in public ſhould appear, 
Thus frames his ſpeech to the aſſembly there. 


<« f Pardon my boldneſs, my liege ſovereign lord, 
Nor your dread preſence let my ſpeech offend ; 


Jour mild attention favourably afford, 


** Which ſuch clear vigour to my ſpirit ſhall lend, 
« That it ſhall ſet an edge upon your ſword, 
«© To my demand and make you to attend, 


« Aſking you, why men train'd to arms you keep, 


Jour right in France yet ſuff ring ſtill to ſleep. 


„Can ſuch a Prince be in an iſland pent, 
* And poorly thus ſhut up within a ſea ? 
When as your right includes that vaſt extent, 
* To th' either Alps your empire forth to lay. 
Can he be Engliſh-born, and is not bent 
* To follow ycu? Appoint you but the way, 

«© We'll wade if we want ſhips, the waves or climb, 

* In one hand hold our ſwords, with th'other ſwim. 
| | * 
*© What time controuls your brave great- grandſire's claim 
To th' realm of France, from PriLte nam'd the Fair, 
Which to king EDwaRD by his mother came, 
Queen ISaB ET, that PHIL I's only heir, 
Which this ſhort intermiſſion doth not maim ? 
But if it did, as he, fo yours repair; 

That where his right in blood prevailed not, 

* In ſpight of hell, yet by his ſword he got. 


| © What ſet that conqueror, by their Salique laws, 

| ©© Thoſe poor decrees their parliaments could make ? 

He enter'd on the juſtneſs of his cauſe, 

To make good what he dar'd to undertake 

And once in action, he ſtood not to pauſe, - 

«* But in upon them like a tempeſt brake, 
And down their buildings with ſuch fury bare, 
That they from miſts diſſolved were to air. 
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& As thoſe brave Epwarps, father and the ſon, 
| © At conquer'd Creſſy with ſucceſsful luck, 

«© Where firſt all France (as at one game) they won, 
Never two warriors ſuch a battle ſtruck, 3 
„That when the bloody diſmal fight was done, 3 
Here in one heap, there in another ruck, : 

Princes and peaſants lay together mixt, 
« The Engliſh ſwords no difference knew betwixt. 


« There LEWIS King of Beame was overthrown, 
With valiant CHARLES, of France the younger brother; 
* A Dauphin, and two Dukes, in pieces hen; 
To them fix Earls lay ſlain by one another; 
There the Grand Prior of France fetcht his laſt groan 3 j 
Two Archbiſhops the boiſt'rous croud doth ſmother; 
«© There fifteen thouſand of their gentry dy'd, | _|F- 
| © With cach two ſoldiers ſlaughter'd by his ſide. = 


Nor the Black Prince, at Poitiers battle, fought 
Short of his father, and himſelf before, 
Her King and Prince, that priſoners hither brought 
From forty thouſand welt'ring in their gore, 
6 That in the world's opinion it was thought, 
« France from that inſtant could ſubſiſt no more: 
„The Marſhal, and the Conſtable, there ſlain 
„Under the ſtandard, in that battle ta' en. 

& Nor 


4 Henry Chichley, who ſucceeded Arundel juſt then deceas' F f The archbiſhop of Camber" s ſpeech in this and the ten 


in the ſee of Canterbury. 
© 00 they term'd it, as not e of a better title. 
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It made the Engliſh through the world belov'd, 


The BATTLE of SGCINCOURT.. ; 


« Nor is this claim for women to ſucceed 
( Gainſt wh® they would your right to France debar) 
« A thing ſo new, that it ſo much ſhould need 
« Such oppoſition, as though fetcht from far. 
« By PzPin this is prov'd, as by a deed, 
« Depoſing CHE LDRICK by a fatal war, 
« By BLYTHI1LD dar'd his title to advance, 
« Daughter to CLoTHax, firſt ſo nam'd of France. 


« Hucn Carer, who from ChaxLESs of Lorain took 

ee The crown of France, that he in peace might reign, 

c As heir to LINGARD to her title ſtuck, 

«© Who was the daughter of King CHARLEMAIN : 

e So holy Lewes poring on his book, 

«© Whom that Hucn CaytT made his heir again, 
«From ER MINGARD, his grandame, claim'd the crown, 


« DukeCHaRLEs his daughter, wrongfully put down. 


« Nor think, my liege, a fitter time than this, 

«© You could have found your title to advance, 

„ At the full height when now the faction is, 

e *T'wixt BURGOYNE and the houſe of ORLEANCR: 
« Your purpoſe you not poſſibly can miſs, 


re Tt for my lord ſo luckily doth chance, 


That whilſt theſe two in oppoſition ſtand, 
« You may have time your army there to land, 


4 And if my fancy doth not overpreſs 

„My viſual ſenſe, methinks in every eye 

e] ſee ſuch cheer, as of our good ſucceſs 

In France hereafter ſeems to propheſy. 

„Think not, my Sovereign, my allegiance leſs, 

<« Quoth he; my Lords, nor do you miſapply _ 
<« My words, thus long upon this ſubject ſpent, 
« Who humbly here ſubmit to your aſſent.“ 


This ſpeech of his that powerful engine prov'd, h 
Than &er our fathers got, which rais'd us higher; 


The Clergy's fear that quietly remov'd, 
And into France transfer'd our hoſtile fire; 


That durſt to thoſe ſo mighty things aſpire ; 
And gave fo clear a luſtre to our fame, 
That neighbouring nations trembled at our name. 


When through the houſe, this rumor ſcarcely ran, 
That war with France propounded was again, 
In all th' aſſembly there was not a man, 
But put the project on with might and main 
So great applauſe it generally wan, 
That elſe no bus'neſs they would entertain; 
As though their honour utterly were loſt, 
If this deſign ſhould any way be croſt. 


So much men's minds now upon France were ſet, 
That every one doth with himſelf forecaſt, 
What might fall out this enterprize to let, 
As what again might give it wings of haſte ; 
And for they knew the French did till abet 
The Scot againſt us, which we us'd to taſte, 
It queſtion'd was, if it were fit or no, 
To conquer them e' er we to France ſhould go. 


Which Rater then Earl of Weſtmorland propos'd : 
Quoth he, with Scotland let us firſt begin, 
By which we are upon the North inclos'd, 


| And lockt with us one continent within ; 


Then firſt let Scotland be by us diſpos'd, 

And with more eaſe ye ſpacious France may win; 
Elſe of ourſelves, e' er we our ſhips can clear, 
To land in France, they will invade us here. 


Not ſo, brave NE VIII, Ex ETER replies, 
For that of one two labours were to make, 
For Scotland wholly upon France relies; 
Firſt conquer France, and Scotland ye may take; 
Tis the French pay, the Scot to them that ties; 
That ſtopt, aſunder quickly ye ſhall ſhake 
The French and Scots, To France then firſt, ſay I. 
Firſt, firſt to France, then all the Commons cry. 


And inſtantly an embaſſy is ſent 


To CHARLES of France, to will him to reſtore 


Thoſe territories, of whoſe large extent 

The Engliſh kings were owners of before; 

Which if he did not, and incontinent, 

The King would ſet thoſe Engliſh on his ſhore, 
That in deſpight of him, and all his might, 
Should leave their lives there, or redeem his right, 


Firſt Normandy in his demand he makes, 


With Aquitain, a duchy no leſs great; 
Anjou and Mayne, with Gaſcoyne, which he takes 


| Clearly his own, as any Engliſh ſeat. 


With theſe proud France he firſt of all awakes, 
For their delivery giving power to treat: 


For well he knew, if CHarLEs ſhould theſe reſtore, 


No King of France was ever left ſo poor. 


The King and Dauphin, to his proud demand, 


| That he might ſee they no ſuch matter meant, 


As a thing fitter for his youthful hand, 
A ton of Paris tennis-balls him ſent, 
Better himſelf to make him underſtand, 
Deriding his ridiculous intent: 
And that was all the anſwer he could get; 
Which more the King doth to this conqueſt whet. 
That 


a 


— 


5 The duke of Excter, the king's own uncle. 
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That anſwering the ambaſſador, quoth he, 
Thanks for my balls to CHARLES your ſovereign give, 
And thus aſſure him and his ſon from me, 
I' ſend him balls and rackets, if I live, 
That they ſuch racket ſhall in Paris ſee, 
When over line with bandies I ſhall drive, 
As that before the ſet be fully done, 
France may (perhaps) into the hazard run. 


So little doth luxurious France foreſee, 
By her diſdain what ſhe upon her drew, 
(In her moſt bravery ſeeming then to be) 
The puniſhment that ſhortly ſhould enſue : 
Which ſo incens'd the Engliſh King, that he 
For full revenge into that fury grew, 
That thoſe three horrors, famine, ſword, and fire, 
Could not ſuffice to fatisfy his ire. 


In all men's mouths now was no word but War, 

As though no thing had any other name ; | 

And folk would aſk of them arriv'd from far, 

What forces were preparing whence they came ? 

Gainſt any bus'neſs *twas a lawful bar, 

To ſay for France they were ; and *twas a ſhame 
For any man to take in hand to do 

Aught, but ſomething that did belong thereto, 


Old armours are dreſt up, and new are made ; 
Jacks are in working, and ſtrong ſhirts of male 
This ſcowers an old ® Fox, that a h Bilboa blade; 
Now ſhields and targets only are for ſale; 
Who works for war, now thriveth by his trade. 
The brown bill and the battle-ax prevail; 

The curious fletcher fits his well-ſtrung bow, 

And his barb'd arrow, which he ſets to ſhow. 


Tents and pavillions in the fields are pitch'd, 
Fer full wrought up, their roomthineſs to try; 
Windows and towers with enſigns are enrich'd, 
With ruffling banners, that do brave the ſky 
Wherewith the wearied labourer bewitch'd, 
To ſee them thus hang waving in his eye, 
His toilſom burthen from his back doth throw, 
And bids them work that will, to France he'll go. 


Rich ſaddles for the light-horſe and the bard, 

For to be brav'ſt there's not a man but plies; 
Plumes, bandrolls, and caparizons prepar'd; 
Whether of two, and men at arms deviſe, 

The | greaves or k guiſes were the ſurer guard, 
The! vambraſs or the pouldron they ſhould prize; 


Which way to take advantage in the charge. 


And where a ſtand of pikes plac'd cloſe, or large, 


One trains his horſe, another trails his pike 3 

He with his poll-ax practiſech the fight; 

The bow-man (which no country hath the like) 

With his ſheaf-arrow proveth by his might, 

How many ſcore off he his foe can ſtrike, 

Yet not to draw above his boſom's height. 
The trumpets ſound the charge and the retreat; 
The bellowing drum the march again doth beat. 


Cannons upon their carriage mounted are, 

Whoſe battery France muſt feel upon her walls; 

The engineer providing the petard, 

To break the ſtrong portcullice; and the balls 

Of wild- fire, devis'd to throw from far, 

To burn to ground their palaces and halls : 
Some ſtudying are the ſcale which they had got, 
Thereby to take the level of their m ſhot. 


The man in years preach'd to his youthful fon 
Preſs*d to this war, as they ſate by the fire, 
What deeds in France were by his father done, 
To this attempt to work him to aſpire ; 
And told him there how he an enſign won, 
Which many a year was hung up in the quire : 
And in the battle, where he made his way, 
How many Frenchmen he ſtruck down that day. 


| The good old man, with tears of joy, would tell 


In Creſſy field what prizes EDwWARD play'd ; 

As what at Poictiers the Black Prince befell, 

How like a lion he about him laid : 

In deeds of arms how AvuDpLty did excell ; 

For their old fins how they the Frenchmen paid; 
How bravely BassxtT did behave him there ; 
How Oxr ORD charg'd the van, Warwick the rear. 


And boy, quoth he, I have heard thy grandſire ſay, 
That once he did an Engliſh archer ſee, 1 
Who ſhooting at a French twelve ſcore away, 


: Quite through the body ſtuck him to a tree; 


Upon their ſtrengths a king his crown might lay : 

Such were the men of that brave age, quoth he, 
When with his ax he at his foe let drive, 

 Mutrrian and ſcalp down to the teeth could rive. 


The ſcarlet judge might now ſet up his mule, 
With neighing ſteeds the ſtreets ſo peſter'd are; 
For where he wont in Weſtminſter to rule, 

On his tribunal fate the man of war ; 
"The lawyer to his chamber doth recule, 
For he hath now no bus'neſs at the bar; 

But to make wills and teſtaments for thoſe 

That were for France, their ſubſtance to diſpoſe, 
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h Blades accounted of the beſt temper. 
3 Armed at all points. | 
* Arnungs for the thigh and leg. 


1 Armings for the arm and ſhoulder. | 
m Great ordnance then but newly in uſe. 
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The BATTLE of 4GINCOURT. : 


By this, the council of this war had met, 


And had at large of every thing diſcuſt; 

And the grave Clergy had with them been fer, 

To warrant what they undertook was juſt ; 

And as for monies, that to be no let, 

They bade the King for that to them to truſt : 
The Church to pawn would ſee her chalice Jaid, 
E'er ſhe would leave one pioneer unpaid, 


From Milford haven to the mouth of Tweed, 

Ships of all burthen to Southampton brought, 

(For there the King the rendezvous decreed) 

To bear aboard his moſt victorious fraught : 

The place from whence he with the greateſt ſpeed 

Might land in France, of any that was thought, 
And with ſucceſs upon that lucky ſhore, 
Where his great n grandſire landed had before. 


But, for he found thoſe veſſels were too few, 
That into France his army ſhould convey, 


He ſent to Belgia, whoſe great ſtore he knew 


Might now at need ſupply him every way. 
His bounty ample as the winds that blew, 
Such barks for portage out of ev'ry bay 


In Holland, Zealand, and in Flanders, brings, 
As ſpread the wide o Sleeve with their canvaſs wings. 


But firſt ſeven ſhips from Rocheſter are ſent, 

The narrow ſcas of all the French to ſweep : 

All men of war with ſcripts of mart that went, 

And had command the coaſt of France to keep, 

The coming of a navy to prevent, 

And view what ſtrength was in the bay of Diepe 
And if they found it like to come abroad, _ 
To do their belt to fire it in the road. 


The ? Bonaventure, George, and the Expence, 
Three as tall ſhips as e' er did cable tew ; 
The Henry Royal, at her parting thence, - 
Like the huge 4 ruck from Gillingham that flew : 
The Antilope, the Elephint, Defence, 
Bottoms as good as ever ſpread a clue : 

All having charge, their voyage having been, 

Before Southampton to take ſoldiers in. 


Twelve merchants ſhips, of mighty burthen all, 
New off the ſtocks, that had been rigg'd for Stoad, 
Riding in Thames by Limehouſe lackwall, 
That ready were their merchandiſe to load, 
Straitly commanded by the admiral, 
At the ſame port to ſettle their abode ; 

And each of theſe a pinnace at command, 

To put her fraught conveniently to land. 


— 


Eight goodly ſhips ſo Briſtol ready made, 


Which to the King they bountifully lent, 
| With Spaniſh wines which they for ballaſt lade, 
| In happy ſpeed of his brave voyage meant, 


Hoping his conqueſt ſhould enlarge their trade, 
And therewithall a rich and ſpacious tent : 

And as this fleet the Severn ſeas doth ſtem, 

Five more from Padſtow came along with them. 


The Hare of Loo, a right good ſhip well known, 
The year before that twice the Streights had paſt, 


| I'wo wealthy Spaniſh merchants did her own, 


Who then but lately had repair'd her waſte 

For from her deck a pirate ſhe had blown, 

Aſter a long fight, and him took at laſt : 
And from Mounts-Bay fix more, that {till in ſigh: 
Waited with her before the iſle of Wight. 


From Plymouth next came in the Blazing Star 


And fiery Dragon, to take in their fraught, 

With other four eſpecial men of war, 

That in the bay of Portugal had fought ; 

And though returning from a voyage far, 

Stem'd that rough ſea, when at the high'ft it wrought. 
Withtheſe, of Dartmouth ſeven good ſhips there were, 
The golden creſcent in their tops that bear, 


| So Lyme three ſhips into the navy ſent, 


Of which the Sampſon ſcarce a month before 


| | Had ſprung a plank, and her main-maſt had ſpent, 
Wich extreme peril that ſhe got to ſhore : 
| With them five other out of Weymouth went, 


Whyth by Southampton were made up a ſcore : 
ith thoſe that rode at pleaſure in the bay, 


4 And that at anchor before Portſmouth lay. 


Next theſe, Newcaſtle furniſheth the fleet 
With nine good hoyes, of neceſſary uſe; 

The Daniſh pirates valiantly that beat, 
Offering to ſack them as they ſail'd for Sluee. 


| Six hulks from Hull at Humber's mouth them meer, 
Which had them oft accompany'd to Pruce, - : © 


Five more from Yarmouth falling them among, 


That had for fiſhing been prepared long. 


The Cow of Harwich, never put to flight, 

For hides and furs late to Muſcovia bound; 

Of the ſame port, another nam'd the Spight, 

That in her coming lately through the Soynd, 

After a two days ſtill-continued fight, 

Had made three Flemings run themſelves aground ; 
With three neat fly-boats, which with them do take 
Six ſhips of Sandwich, up the flect*to make. 


C Nine 


n Epwarpd the third. | 
o The ſea between France and England, ſo called. 
p The names of the King's ſeven ſhips of war. 


—— 


ꝗ An Indian bird, ſo large, that ſhe is able to carry an clephant, 
r Pruſſia, | \ 
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Nine ſhips for the Nobility there went, 

Of able men, the enterprize to aid, 

Which to the King moſt liberally they lent, 

At their own charge, and bountifully paid. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND and WESTMORLAND in ſent 


Fourſcore at arms apiece, themſelves and laid 


At ſixſcore archers each, as SurroLk ſhows, 
Twenty tall men at arms, with forty bows, 


WaRwICE and STAFFORD levied at no leſs 
Than noble SurFoLk, nor do offer more 
Of men at arms, and archers which they preſs, 
Of their own tenants, arm'd with their own ſtore: 
Their forwardneſs foreſhows their good ſucceſs 
In ſuch a war as had not been before : 

And other Barons, under Earls that were, 

Yet dar'd with them an equal charge to bear. 


Darcy and Camo1s, zealous for the King; 
LovELL, FirzwaTtr, WilLoucasy and Ross, 
BzRKELEY, Powis, BURRELL, faſt together cling; 
St.yMovR and ST. Jonn, for the bus neſs cloſe, 
Each twenty horſe, and forty foot do bring 
More, to nine hundred mounting in the groſs, 
In thoſe nine ſhips, and fitly them beſtow'd, 
Which with the other fall into the road. 


From Holland, Zealand, and from Flanders won 


By weekly pay, threeſcore twelve bottoms came, 
From fifty upward to five hundred ton, 


For ev*ry uſe a mariner could name, 
Whoſe glittering flags againſt the radiant ſun, 
Show'd as the ſea had all been of a flame: 
For ſkifts, crays, ſhallops, and the like, why theſe 
From ev'ry {mall creek cover'd all the ſeas. 


The man whoſe way from London hap'd to lie, 


By thoſe he met might gueſs the general force; 
Daily encounter'd as he paſſed by, | 
Now with a troop of foot, and then of horſe, 
To whom the people {till themſelves apply, 
Bringing them victuals as in meer remorſe ; 
And ſtill the acclamation of the preſs, 


Saint GORE for England, to your good ſucceſs. 


There might a man have ſeen in ev'ry ſtreet, 


The father bidding farewel to his ſon; 
Small children knecling at their fathers feet ; 
The wife with her dear huſband ne*er had done 
Brother his brother with adieu to greet ; 
One friend to take leave of another run ; 
The maiden, with her beſt-belov'd to part, 
Gave him her hand, who took away her heart. 


| 


The nobler youth, the common rank above, 


On their courveting courſers mounted fair, 
| One wore his miſtreſs* garter, one her glove ; 


And he a lock of his dear lady's hair; 
And he her colours whom he moſt did love. 


There was not one but did fome favour wear; 


And each one took it on his happy ſpeed, 
To make it famous by ſome Knightly deed. 


| 


The clouds of duſt that from the ways aroſe, 


Which in their march the trampling troops do rear ; 
When as the fun their thickneſs doth oppoſe 


In his deſcending, ſhining wondrous clear, 


To the beholder far off ſtanding, ſhows 

Like ſome beſieged town that were on fire : 
As though foretelling, &'er they ſhould return, 
That many a city, yet ſecure, muſt burn. 


The well-rigg*d navy fall'n into the road, 
For this ſhort cut with victual fully ſtor'd, 
The King impatient of their long abode, 
Commands his army inſtantly aboard, 


| Caſting to have each company beſtow'd, 


As then the time convenience could afford ; 
The ſhips appointed wherein they ſhould go, 
And boats prepar'd for wattage to and fro, 


To be imbark'd when every band comes down, 
Each in their order as they muſter'd were, 
Or by the difference of their armings known, 
Or by their colours; for in enſigns there, 


Some wore the arms of their moſt antient town, 


Others again their own devices bear : 
There was not any, but that more or leſs, 
Something had got, that ſomething ſhould expreſs, 


Firſt, in the Kentiſh ſtreamer was a wood, 

Out of whoſe top an arm that held a ſword, 

As their right emblem ; and to make it good, 
They above other only had a word, 

Which was, UNCONQUER'D, as that freeſt had ſtood. 


| Suſſex, the next that was to come aboard, 


Bore a * black lien rampant, fore that bled, 
With a field-arrow darted through the head. 


The men of Surry, checky blue and gold, 


| Which for brave WARREx their firſt Earl they wore, 


In many a field that honour'd was of old, 
And Hampſhire next, in the ſame colours bore 


{| Three lions paſſant, th* arms of Bev1s bold, 


Who through the world ſo famous was of yore, 
A ſilver tower, Dorſet's red banner bears: 
The Corniſh-men two wreſtlers had for theirs, 


. N 4 


— 


— — 


3 An expreſſion of king Harold's death, ſlain with an arrow in the head at the battle of Haſtings, fighting againſt the Conqueror. 
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The men of Eſſex, over-match'd by none, 


| Wor'ſter, a pear-tree laden with the fruit; 
Stafford, a Y hermit in his homely ſuit ; 


And for the ſhire whoſe ſurface ſeems moſt brute, 
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The Devonſhire band, a beacon ſet on fire 

Somierſct, a virgin bathing in a ſpring: 

Their city's arms the men of Glo'ſterſhire, 

In gold three bloody chevernels, do bring. 

Wiltſhire a crowned pyramid, as nigher 

Than any other to march to the King; 
Berkſhire a ſtag, under an oak that ſtood ; 
Oxford, a white bull wading in a flood. 


The muſter'd men for Buckingham, are gone 
Under the ſwan, the arms of that old town; 
The Londoners and Middleſex as one, 

Are by the red croſs and the dagger known. 


Under queen Helen's * image marching down. 
Suffolk, a ſun half rifen from the brake ; 
Norfolk, a triton on a dolphin's back. 

The ſoldiers ſent from Cambridgeſhire, a bay | 

Upon a mountain, water'd with a ſhower ; 

Hartford, two harts that in a river play; 

Bedford's, an eagle perch'd upon a tower; 

And Huntington, a people proud as they, 

Nor giving place to any for their power, 

A youthful hunter with a chaplet crown'd, 
In a py'd lyam leading forth his hound, 


Northampton with a caſtle ſeated high, 

Supported by two lions, thither came ; | 

The men of Rutland, to them marching nigh, 

In their rich enſign bear an ermin ram ; | 

And Lei'ſterſhire, that on their ſtrength relie, 

A bull and maſtiff u fighting for the game. 
Lincoln a * ſhip moſt neatly that was limn'd, 
In all her fails with flags and pennants trimm'd. 


Stout Warwickſhire, her ancient badge the bear; 
A golden fleece and Hereford doth wear; 
Shropſhire, a falcon tow' ring in the air; 


Darby, an eagle ſitting on a root, 
A ſwathed infant holding in her foot. 


Old Nottingham, an archer clad in green, 
Under a tree with his drawn bow that ſtood, 
Which in a chequer'd flag far off was ſeen ; 
It was the picture of old Rozin Hoop; 
And Lancaſhire, not as the leaſt I ween, 
Thoroꝰ three crowns three arrows ſmear'd with blood : 
Cheſhire, a banner very ſquare and broad, 
Wherein a man upon a lion rode. 


SI 


A flaming lance, the Yorkſhire-men ſor them; 
As thoſe for Durham, near again at hand, 
A mitre crowned with a diadem ; 


An armed man, the men of Cumberland; 

So Weſtmerland, link*d with it in one ſtem, 

A ſhip that wrack*d lay fir'd upon the ſand : 
Northumberland with theſe com'n as a brother, 
Two lions fighting, tearing one another. 


Thus as themſelves the Engliſhmen had ſhow'd 
Under the enſign of each ſev'ral ſhire, 

The native Welch, who no leſs honcurt ow'd 
To their own King, nor yet leſs valiant were, 

In one ſtrong reg*ment had themſelves beſtow'd, 
And of the reſt reſumed had the rear; 

To their own quarter marching as the reſt, 

As neatly arm'd, and bravely as the belt. 


Pembroke, a boat * wherein a lady ſtood, 
Rowing herſelf within a quiet bay; 

Thoſe men of South Wales of the * mixed blood, 
Had of the Welch the leading of the way. 


| Caermarthen in her colours bear a rood, 


Whereon an old man lean'd himſelf to ſtay, 
At a ſtar pointing; which of great renown, 
Was ſkilful MERLIN, namer of that town. 


Glamorgan-men, a caſtle great and high, 

From which, out of the battlement above, 

A flame ſhot up itſelf into the ſæy: 

The men of Monmouth (for the ancient love 

To that dear country, neighbouring them ſo nigh, 
Next after them in equipage that move, Dee, 
Three b crowns imperial, which ſupported were 
With three arm'd arms, in their proud enſign bear. 


The men of Brecknock brought a warlike tent, 
Upon whoſe top there ſat a watchful cock; 
Radnor e, a mountain of a high aſcent, 
Thereon a ſhepherd keeping of his flock ; 

As 4 Cardigan, the next to them that went, 
Came with a mermaid fitting, on a rock 
And Merioneth bears (as theſe had done) 
Three dancing goats againſt the riſing ſun. 


Thoſe of Montgomery bear a prancing ſteed; 
Denbigh, a Neptune with his three-fork'd mace ; 
F lintſhire, a work-maid in her ſummers weed, 
With ſheaf and fickle. With a wariike pace 
Thoſe of Caernarvon (not the leaſt in ſpced, 
Tho! marching laſt in the main army's lace) | 
Three golden eagles in their enſign brought, 


Under which oft brave Owen GuyNETH fought. 
| The 


t Queen Helen, foundreſs of the croſs, wife to Conſtantine, and 
daughter to king Coell, builder of Colcheſter in Eſſex. 

. A ſport more uſed in that ſhire from ancient time, than in any 
other. 

x For the length it hath upon the German ocean. 

y Many hermits ſormerly lived there, it being all foreſty. 
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2 Milford haven in Pembrokeſhire, one of the braveſt haryours 
in the world, therefore not unaptly ſo expreſſed. 

a Partly Dutch, partly Englith, partly Welch, 

b To expreſs the King's birth-place and principalities. | 

c The middle of Walcs, abounding with ſheep on its mountacias 
d Expreſſing the maritime ſituation of that ſhure, 
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The ſeas, -amazed at the fearful ſight 
Of arms and enſigns that aboard were brought, 
Of ſtreamers, banners, pennons, enſigns pight 
Upon each poop and prow ; and at the fraught 
So full of terror, that it hardly might 
Into a natural courſe again be brought, 
As the vaſt navy which at anchor rides, 
Proudly prefumes to ſhoulder out the tides. 


The fleet then full, and floating on the main, 


The numerous maſts with their brave topſails ſpread, 


When as the wind a little doth them ſtrain, 
Seem like a foreſt bearing her proud head 
Againſt ſome rough flaw, that fore-runs a rain : 


So do they look from every lofty ſted, 


Which with the ſurges tumbled to and fro, 
Seem even to bend, as trees are ſeen to do. 


From every ſhip when as the ordnance roar, 
Of their depart that all might underſtand ; 
When as the zealous people from the ſhore 
Again with fires ſalute them from the land, 
For fo was order left with them before, 
To watch the beacons with a careful hand, 
Which being once fir'd, the people more. or leſs 


Should all to church, and pray for their ſucceſs, 


They ſhape their courſe into the mouth of Sein, 


That deſtin'd flood thoſe navies to receive; 
Before whoſe fraught her France had proſtrate lain, 


As now ſhe muſt this, that ſhall never leave, 
Until the engines that it doth contain, 
Into the air her heighten'd walls ſhall heave ; 
Whoſe ſtubborn turrets had refus'd to bow 
To that brave nation that ſhall ſhake them now. 


Long: boats with ſcouts are put to land before, 
Upon light nags the country to deſcry, 
(Whilſt the brave army ſetting is on ſhore) 
To view what ſtrength the enemy had nigh ; 
Preſſing the boſom of large France fo ſore, 
'That her pale Genius in affright doth fly 
To all her towns, and warns them to awake, 
And for her ſafety up their arms to take. 


At Paris, Roan, and Orleance ſhe calls, | 
And at their gates with groanings doth complain : 


Then cries ſhe out, O get up to your walls: 


„The Engliſh armies are return'd again, 

« Which in two battles gave thoſe fatal falls 

« At Creſly and at Poictiers, where lay ſlain 
„Our conquer'd fathers, which with very fear 


Quake in their graves to feel them landed here.“ 


| | 


{ 


The King of France now having underſtood 
Of Henkvy's entrance (but too well improv'd) 


| He clearly ſaw that dear muſt be the blood 


That it muſt coſt, e' er he could be remov'd : 
He ſends to make his other ſea-towns good, 


(Never before ſo much it him behov'd) 


In every one a garriſon to lay, 


Fearing treſh pow'rs from England every day. 


To the high'ſt earth whilſt awful Heng gets, 
| From whence ſtrong Harfleur he might eaſi'ſt ſee, 


With ſprightly words and thus their courage whets : 
+ In yonder walls be mines of gold, quoth he; 

* He's a poor flave that thinks of any debts , 

« Harfleur ſhall pay for all, it ours ſhall be. 


But through his hoſt he firſt of all proclaim'd, 


| In pain of death, no Engliſhman ſhould take 


From the religious, aged, or the maim'd, 


| Or women, that could no reſiſtance make : 


To gain his own for that he only aim'd, 
Nor would have ſuch to ſuffer for his ſake : 


Bred of this brave King a religious fear. 


. | | 5 0 . | ) 
His army rang'd in order fitting war, 


Whilſt from the walls the people gazing are, 

In all their ſights he ſets his army down ; 
And for their ſhot he careth not a pin, 
But ſeeks where he his battery may begin. 


And into three his army doth divide, 
His ſtrong approaches on three parts to make ; 
Himſelf on th* one, CLAREN CE on th' other ſide ; 


To York and SUFFOLK he the third doth take; 
The mines the Duke of GLoczsTtr doth guide : 
| Then caus'd his ſhips the river up to ſtake, 


That none with victual ſhould the town relieve, 


| From his pavillion, where he fat in ſtate 


Arm'd for the ſiege, and buckling on his ſhield, 

Brave HE x RV ſends his herald to the gate, 

By trumpet's found to ſummon them to yield, 

And to accept his mercy, ere too late; 

Or elſe to ſay, ere he forſook the field, 0 
Harfleur ſhould be but a mere heap of ſtones, 
Her buildings buried with her owners bones. 


This air of France doth like me wondrous well; 
Let's burn our ſhips, for here we mean to dwell.”* 


Which in the French, when they the ſame did hear, 


Each with ſome green thing doth his murrian crown, 
| With his main ſtandard fixt upon the * car, 
Comes the great King before th* intrenched town, 


Should the ſword fail, with famine them to grieve. 


France 


e The King's main ſtandard (for the ponderouſneſs thereof) ever born upon a Carriage. 
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The BATTLE of 4G/NCOURT. 9 


France on this ſudden put into a fright 

With the ſad news of Harfleur in diſtreſs, 

Whoſe unexpected miſerable plight 

She on the ſudden knew not to redreſs ; 

But urg' d to do the utmoſt that ſhe might, 

The peoples fears and clamours to ſuppreſs, 
Raiſeth a power with all the ſpeed ſhe could, 
Somewhat thereby to looſe King Henzy's hold. 


The Marſhal and the Conſtable of France; 
Leading thoſe Forces levied for the turn, 
By which they thought their titles to advance, 
And of their country endleſs praiſe to earn 
Bur it with them far otherwiſe doth chance : 
For when they ſaw the villages to burn, 
And high-tower'd Harfleur round ingirt with fire, 
They with their pow'rs to Cawdebeck retire. 


Like as a hind, when ſhe her calf doth ſee 
Lighted by chance into a lion's paws, 

From which ſhould ſhe adventure it to free, 
She muſt herſelf fill his devouring jaws, 


And yet her young one ſtill his prey mult be, 


(She fo inſtructed is by nature's laws :) 
With them ſo fares it, which muſt needs go down 
If they would fight, and yet mult loſe the town. 


f Now do they mount their ordnance for the day, 


Their ſcaling-ladders rearing to the walls; 


Their battering- rams againſt the gates they lay, 
Their brazen ſlings ſend in the wild-fire balls, 
Baſkets of twigs now carry ſtones and clay, 
And to th' aſſault who furiouſly not falls? 
The ſpade and pick-ax working are below, 
Which then unfelt, yet gave the greateſt blow, 


Rampiers of earth the painful pioneers raiſe 

With the walls equal, cloſe upon the dike 

To paſs by which the ſoldier that aſſays, 

On planks thruſt over, one him down doth ſtrike : 
Him with a mall a ſecond Engliſh pays; 


A ſecond French tranſpierc'd him with a pike ; 


That from the height of the imbattl'd tow'rs, 
Their mixed blood ran down the walls in ſhow'rs. 


A Frenchman back into the town doth fall, 

With a ſheaf-arrow ſhot into the head 

An Engliſhman, in ſcaling of the wall, 

From the ſame place is by a ſtone ſtruck dead, 

Tumbling upon them logs of wood, and all, 

That any way for their defence might ſtead : 

he hills at hand re-echoing with the din, 
Of ſhouts without, and feartul ſhricks within. 
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When all at once the Engliſh men aſſuil, 

The French within all valiantly defend, 

And in a firft aſſault if any fail, 

They by a ſecond ſtrive it to amend : 

Qut of the town come 8 quarnes thick as hai! ; 

As thick again their ſhafts the Engliſh ſend : 
The bellowing cannon from both ſides doth roar 
With fuch a noiſe, as makes the thunder PGOr, 


Now upon one fide you ſhould hear a cry, 

And all that quarter clouded with a ſmother ; 

The like from that againſt it by and by, 

As though the one were echo to the other, 

The King and CLARENCE ſo their turns can ply , 

And valiant GLo'sTzR ſhows himſelf their brother, 
Whoſe mines to the beſieg'd more miſchief do, 
Than, with. th' aſſaults above, the other two. 


An old man ſitting by the fire ſide, 

Decrepit with extremity of age, 

Stilling his little grandchild when it cry'd, 

Almoſt diſtracted with the batteries rage; 
Sometimes doth ſpeak it fair, ſometimes doth chile, 
As thus he ſecks its mourning to aſſwage, 

By chance a bullet doth the chimney hit, 

Which falling in, doth kill both him and ic. 


Whilſt the ſad weeping mother fits her down, 

To give her little new-born babe the pa», 

A luckleſs quarry, levePd at the town, 

Kills the ſweet baby ſleeping in her lap, 

That with the fright ſhe falls into a ſwoon ; 

From which awak*d, and mad with the miſhap, 
As up a rampier ſhrieking ſhe doth climb, 


"Whilſt a ſort run confuſedly to quench 
Some palace burning, or ſome fired ſtreet, 
| Call'd from where they were fighting in the trench, 
They in their way with balls of wild-fire mect, 
So plagued are the miſerable French, 


i 
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Not above head, but alſo under feet ; 


For the fierce Engliſh vow the town to take, 
Or of it ſoon a heap of ſtones to make. 


Hot is the ſiege, the Engliſh coming on 
| As men ſo long to be kept out that ſcorn, 
| Careleſs of wounds, as they were made of ſtone, 
As with their teeth the walls they would have torn : 
| Into a breach who quickly is not gone, 
Is by the next behind him overborn ; 
So that they found a place that gave them way, 
They never car'd what danger therein lay. 


3 | m_ D From 


Comes a great ſhot, and ſtrikes her limb from limb. 


fA deſcription of the ſiege of Harfleur, in che nineteen follow- 
ing ſtanza's, 
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From ev ry quarter they their courſe mult ply, 
As't pleas'd the King them to th aſſault to call: 
Now on the Duke of York the charge doth ly; 
To Kr Nr and CoRNWALL then the turn doth fall; 
Then HunTincDon up to the walls they cry; 
Then SurroLK, and then EXETER; which all 

In their mean ſoldiers habits us'd to go, 

Taking ſuch part as thoſe that own'd them do. 


The men of Harfleur rough excurſions make 

Upon the Engliſh, watchful in their tent, 

Whoſe courages they to their coſt awake, 

With many a wound, that often back them ſent, 

So proud a fally that durſt undertake, 

And in the chaſe pell-mell amongſt them went; 
For on the way ſuch ground of them they win, 
That ſome French are ſhut out, ſome Engliſh in. 


Nor idly fit our men at arms the while, 
Four thouſand horſe that ev'ry day go out, 
And of the field are maſters many a mile, 
By putting the rebellious French to rout ; 


No peaſants them with promiſes beguile, 


Another bus*neſs they were come about; 
For him they take, his ranſom muſt redeem, 
Only French crowns the Engliſhmen eſteem. 


Whilſt Engliſh Henry laſtly means to try 
By three vaſt mines the walls to overthrow, 
The Frenchmen, their approaches that eſpy, 


By countermines do meet with them below; 


And as oppoſed in the works they ly, 

Up the befieged the beſiegers blow, 
That ſtifled quite with powder, as with duſt, 
Longer to walls they found it vain to truſt. 


Till Gavcourrt then and TurTTiviLLs, that were 


The town's commanders, with much peril find 

The reſolution that the Engliſh bear, 

As how their own to yielding were inclin'd, 

Summon to parley ; off*ring frankly there, 

If that aid came not by a day aſſign'd, 
To give the town up, might their lives ſtand free; 
As for their goods, at Henry's will to be. 


And having won their conduct to the King, 
Thoſe hardy chiefs on whom the charge had lain, 
Thither thoſe well-fed burgeſſes do bring, | 


What they had offer'd ſtrongly to maintain 
In ſuch a caſe, although a dang'rous thing; 


Yet they fo long upon their knees remain, 
| That five days reſpite from his grant they have, 
Which was the moſt they for their lives durſt crave. 
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The time prefixed coming to expire, 
And their relief ingloriouſly delay'd ; 


Nothing within their ſight but ſword and lire, 


And bloody enſigns ev'ry where diſplay'd; 
The Engliſh ſtill within themſelves entire : 


When all theſe things they ſeriouſly had weigh'd, 


To Henry's mercy found that they mult truſt, 
For they perceiv'd their own to be unjuſt, 


The ports are open'd, weapons laid aſide, 
And from the walls th artillery diſplac'd; 


| The arms of England are advanc'd in pride, 
The watch-tow'r with ſaint GzorGr's banner grac'd : 


Live England's HENRx,' all the people cry'd ; 
Into the ſtreets their women ran in haſte, | 
Bearing their little children, for whoſe ſake _ 

They hop'd the King would the more mercy take. 


The gates thus widen'd with the breath of war, 


Their ample entrance to the Engliſh gave ; 

There was no door that then had any bar, 

For of their own not any thing they have : 

When HENRY comes on his imperial car, 

To whom they kneel, their lives alone to fave ; 
Strucken with wonder when that face they ſaw, 
Wherein ſuch mercy was, with ſo much awe, 


And firſt themſelves the Engliſh to ſecure, 
Doubting what danger might be yet within, 


The ſtrongeſt forts and citadel make ſure, 
To ſhow that they could keep as well as win; 


And tho? the ſpoils them wond”rouſly allure, 
To fall to pillage ere they will begin, 


They ſhut each paſſage, by which any pow'r 


Might be brought on to hinder but an hour. 


That conquering King, which entring at the gate, 
Born by the preſs as in the air he ſwam, 


| Upon the ſudden lays aſide his ſtate, 


And of a lion is become a lamb : 


He is not now what he was but of late, 
| But on his bare feet to the church he came, 


By his example as did all the preſs, 
To give Gop thanks for his firſt good ſucceſs. 


| And ſends his herald to King ChaklLEs to fay, 
That though he was thus ſettled on his ſhore, 

| Yet he his arms was ready down to lay, 

His ancient right if ſo he would reſtore : 


But if the ſame he wilfully denay, 
To ſtop th? effuſion of their ſubjects gore, 
He frankly off*reth in a ſingle fight 
With the young dauphin to decide his right. 
| Eight 
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Eight days at Harfleur he doth ſtay, to hear 
What anſwer back his herald him would bring: 
But when he found that he was ne'er the near, 
And that the Dauphin meaneth no ſuch thing 
As to fight ſingle, nor that any were 
To deal for compoſition from the King; 
He caſts for Calais to make forth his way, 
And take ſuch towns as in his journies lay. 


But firſt his bus'neſs he doth ſo contrive 
To curb the townſmen, ſhould they chance to ſtir, 
Of arms and office he doth them deprive, 
And to their rooms the Engliſh doth prefer: 
Out of the ports all vagrants he doth drive, 
And therein ſets his uncle ExtTzer : 
This done, to march he bids the thundring drums, 
To ſcourge proud France, when now her Conqueror 
[ comes. 
The King and Dauphin having underſtood, | 
How on his way this haughty Henry was 


Over the Soame, which is a dangerous flood, 


Pluckt down the bridges which might give him — 
And ev'ry thing, if fit for human food, 
Caus'd to be forag' d, to a wond'rous maſs; 
And more than this, his journies to foreſlow, 
He ſcarce one day unſkirmiſh'd with doth go. 


But on his march, in midſt of all his foes, 

He like a lion keeps them all at bay; 

And when they feem him ſtrictly to encloſe, 

Yet through the thick'ſt he hews him out a way; 
Nor the proud Dauphin dare him to oppoſe, 
Though off *ring oft his army to forelay ; 


Nor all the power the envious French can make, 


Force him one foot his path but to forſake. 


And each day as his army doth remove, 


Marching along upon Soame's marſhy fide, 


His men at arms on their tall horſes prove 


To find ſome ſhallow, over where to ride: 


But all in vain, againſt the ſtream they ſtrove, 


Till by the help of a laborious guide 
A ford was found to ſet his army o'er, 
Which never had diſcover*d been before. 


The news divulg'd that he had waded Soame, 


And ſafe to ſhore his carriages had brought, 

Into the Dauphin's boſom ſtruck ſo home, 

And on the weakneſs of King CHARLEs ſo wrought, 

That like the troubled ſea when it doth foam, 

As in a rage to beat the rocks to nought; _ 

So do they ſtorm, and curſe on curſe they heapt 
Gainſt thoſe which ſhould the paſſages have kept. 


And at that time both reſident in Roan, 


Thither for this aſſembling all the Peers, 


Whoſe counſels now muſt underprop their throne 
Againſt the foe, which not a man but fears ; 


| Yet in a moment confident are grown, 


When with freſh hopes each one his fellow cheers, 
That ere the Engliſh to their Calais got, 
Some for this ſpoil ſhould pay a bloody ſhot. 


Therefore they both in ſolemn council ſar, 

With BERRY and with BRRTAONE their allies ; 
Now ſpeak they of this courſe, and then of that, 
As to enſnare him how they might deviſe ; 
Something they fain would do, but know not whar. 


At length the Duke Araxzon up doth rife, 


And craving ſilence of the King and Lords, 
Againſt the Engliſh brake into theſe words. 


Had this unbridled youth an army led, 

“That any way were worthy of your fear, 

* Againſt our nation that durſt turn the head, 
Such as the former Engliſh forces were, 

This care of yours your country then might ſteal ; 


| © To tell you then who longer can forbear, 


That into queſtion you our valour bring, 
* To call a council for ſo poor a thing, 


A rout of tatter*d raſcals, ſtarved fo, 


* As forced through extremity of need 


| © To rake for ſcraps on dunghills as they go, 
And on the berries of the ſhrubs to feed; 


“ Beſides, with fluxes are enfeebled fo, 
« And other foul diſcaſes that they breed, 
„ That they their arms diſabled are to ſway, 
« But in their march do leave them on the way. 


« And to our people but a handful are, 


\ << Scarce thirty thouſand when to land they came, 
[Of which to England daily ſome repair, 


Many from Harfleur carry'd ſick and lame, 


| < Fitter for ſpitals and the ſurgeons care, 
Than with their ſwords on us to win them fame: 


« Unſhod and without ſtockings are the beſt, 
„And thoſe by winter miſerably oppreſt. 


« To let them die upon their march abroad, 
And fowls upon their carcaſes to feed, 


The heaps of them upon the common road 


A great infection likely were to breed; 

<& For our own ſafeties ſee them then beſtow' d, 

& And do for them this charitable deed, 
Under our ſwords together let them fall, 
« And on that day they die be buried all.“ 

| | Thus 
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This bold inveQive forc'd againſt the foe, 
Although it moſt of the aſſembly ſeis'd, 

Yet thoſe which better did the Engliſh know, 
Were but a little with his ſpeeches pleas'd 


And that the Duke of BERRY meant to ſhow : 


Which when the murmur ſomewhat was appeas'd, 


Alter a while their liſt' ning ſilence breaks, ; 


And thus in anſwer of ALanzon ſpeaks. 


„My Liege, quoth he, and you, my Lords and Peers, 
„ Whom this great buſineſs chiefly doth concern, 
% By my experience, now ſo many years, 

« To know the Engliſh I am not to learn; 
Nor I more feeling have of human fears 

„ Than fitteth manhood, nor do hope to earn 


« Suffrage from any; but by zeal am won x. 


« To ſpeak my mind here, as the Duke hath done. 


« Th events of war are various (as I know) 

And fay, the loſs upon the Engliſh light, 

« Yet may a dying man give ſuch a blow, 

As much may hinder his proud conquerors might; 

<« Tt is enough our puiflant power to ſhow 

«© To the weak Engliſh now upon their flight, 
When want and winter ſtrongly ſpur them on; 
«« You elſe but ſtay them that would fain be gone. 


] like our forces their firſt courſe ſhould hold, 
« To ſkirmiſh with them upon every ſtay, 
gut fight by no means with them, though they would, 
« Except they find them foraging for prey; 
So {till you have them ſhut up in a fold, 
And ſtill to Calais keep them in their way; 
« So Fazrvs wearied HANIBEAL, ſo we 


„May Engliſh HExRVY, pleaſed if you be. 


And of the Engliſh rid your country clean, 
If on their backs but Calais walls they win, | 
« Whoſe frontier towns you eaſily may maintain, 
With ea ſtrong army ſtill to keep them in ; 


+ Then let our ſhips make good the mouth of Sein, 11 


And at your pleaſure Harfleur you may win, 
re with ſupplies again they can invade, 
«« Spent in the voyage lately hither made. 


<« That day at Poitiers, in that bloody field, 

«© The ſudden turn in that great battle then 
Shall ever teach me, whilſt I arms can wield, j 
Never to truſt to multitudes of men; ES] 

T was the firſt day that e'er I wore a ſhield, 


* 


© 


* 


8 


bh let me never ſee the like agen! RE 
„Where their Black EpwarD ſuch a battle won, 


« As to behold it might amaze the ſun. 


1 


| 


| To ſecond what this fager Duke had ſaid, 


| Some ſeeming of their loyalties to doubt, 
| ALANZON as an oracle obey'd, 


| The coldneſs of each ſleeping courage warms, 


7 There did I ſee our conquer'd fathers fall 
„ Before the Engliſh, on that fatal ground, 
*« When as to ours their number was but ſmall, 


* 
F. me 


And with brave ſpirits France ne'er did more abour 
„Let oft that battle into mind I call, | 
| << Whereas of ours, one man ſeem'd all one wound. 


] inſtance this, yet humbly here ſubmit 
« Myſelf to fight, if you ſhall think it fit.“ 


The Marſhal and the Conſtable about 
The youthful Lords into a cry brake out 


*Gainſt their opinions; ſo that over-ſway'd, 


And ot a French then preſent, but doth ſwear 
To kill an Engliſh, if enow there were, 


| A herald poſted preſently away, | I 
The King of England to the field to dare, | ; 
To bid him ceaſe his ſpoil, nor to delay _ l 
Gainſt the French power his forces, but prepare : $ 
For that King CHaRLEs determin*d to diſplay 2 

| His bloody enſigns, and through France declare : 
The day and place that HENRY ſhould ſet down, | ; 

In which their battles ſhould diſpoſe the crown. Z 


This news to HENRY by the herald brought, 
As one diſpaſſion'd, ſoberly quoth he, 
Had your King pleas'd, we ſooner might have fought ; 
„For now my. ſoldiers much enfeebled be :- 5 
„Nor day, nor place, for battle ſhall be ſought 
« By Engliſh HENRY; but if he ſeek me, 

] to my utmoſt will my ſelf defend, 

« And to th*Almighty's pleaſure leave the end.“ 


The bruit of this intended battle ſpread, 


And in the French that daring boldneſs bred, I 
Like cafting bees that they ariſe in ſwarms, | ö 
Thinking the Engliſh down ſo far to tread, . 
As paſt that day ne er more to riſe in arms, 
T'extirp the name, if poſſible it were, a 
At leaſt not after to be heard of there. 


As when you ſee the envious crow eſpy N 
Something that ſhe doth naturally deteſt, 
With open throat how ſhe doth ſquall and cry, ® 
And from the next grove calleth in the reſt, | 

And they for thoſe beyond them bawling fly, 

Till their foul noiſe do all the air infeſt : _ 

Thus French, the French to this great battle call, 
Upon their ſwords to ſee the Engliſh fall. 15 
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The BATTLE of 4GINCOURT, 13 


And to the King when ſeriouſly one told, 
With what an hoſt he ſhould encounter*d be; 
Gam, noting well the King did him behold 


In the reporting, merrily quoth he, 


My liege, I'll tell you, if I may be bold, 

« We will divide this army into three; 
<« One part we'll kill, the ſecond pris*ners ſtay ; 
« And for the third, we'll leave to run away.” 


But, for the foe came hourly in ſo fat, 

Left they his army ſhould diſorder'd take, _ 

The King, who wiſely doth the worſt forecaſt, 

His ſpeedy march doth preſently forſake, 

Into ſuch form and his battalion caſt, 

That, do their worſt, they ſhould not eas'ly ſhake ; 
For that his ſcouts, which forag'd had the coaſt, 
Bade him at hand expect a puiſſant hoſt. 


On which ere long the Engliſh vaward light, 

Which York, of men the braveſt, doth command, 

When either of them in the other's ſight, 

He caus'd the army inſtantly to ſtand, 

As though preparing for a preſent fight 

And rideth forth from his couragious band 
To view the French, whoſe numbers overſpread 
The troubled country on whoſe earth they tread. 


Now were both armies got upon that ground, 


As on a ſtage, where they their ſtrengths muſt try, 

Whence, from the width of many a gaping wound, 

There's many a foul into the air muſt fly. 

Mean while the Engliſh, that ſome eaſe had found 

By the advantage of a village nigh, 
There fate them down the battle to abide, 
When they the place had ſtrongly fortify'd. 


Made drunk with pride, the haughty French diſdain 
Leſs than their own a multitude to view, 
Nor aſk of Gop the victory to gain 

Upon the Engliſh, waxt ſo poor and few, 

To ſtay their ſlaughter thinking it a pain; 

And laſtly to that inſolence they grew, 
Quoits, lots, and dice for Engliſhmen to caſt, 
And ſwear to pay, the battle being paſt. 


For knots of cord to ev*ry town they ſend, 

The captiv*d Engliſh that they caught to bind, 
For to perpetual flav*ry they intend : 

Thoſe that alive they on the field ſhould find : 

So much as that they fear*d leſt they ſhould ſpend 

Too many Engliſh, wherefore they aſſign'd 


Some to keep faſt thoſe, fain that would be gone 


After the fight, to try their arms upon. 


| They part their priſoners, paſſing them for debt 


* 


One his bright ſarp-ecdg'd ſcymitar doth Tow, 
Off'ring to lay a thouſand crowns (in pride) 

That he two naked Engliſh at one blow, 

Bound back to back, would at the waiſts divide : 
Some bett his ſword will do't, ſome others no, 

After the battle and they'll have it try'd. 

Another wafts his blade about his head, 

And ſhews 'em how their ham-ſtrings he will ſhred, 


3 
And in their ranſom ratably accord: 


To a Prince of ours, a pag? of theirs they ſet, 

And a French lacquey to an Engliſh Lord. 

As for our Gentry, them to hire they'll let, 

And as good cheap as they can them afford, 
Branded for ſlaves, that if they hapt to ſtray, 
Known by the mark, them any one might {lay, 


And caſt to make a chariot for the King, 


Painted with anticks and ridiculous toys, 

In which they mean to Paris him to bring, 

To make ſport to their madams and their boys, 

And will have raſcals rhimes of him to ſing, 

Made in his mock'ry; and in all thele joys, 
They bid the bells to ring, and people cry 
Before the battle, FRANCE AND Victory. 


| And to the King and Dauphin ſent away 


(Who at that time reſiding were in Roan) 


To be partakers of that glorious day, 


Wherein the Engliſh ſhould be overthrown ; 
Left that of them enſuing times ſhould ſay, 
That for their ſafety they forſook their own, | 
When France did that brave victory obtain, 
That ſhall her laſting'ſt monument remain. 


The poor diſtreſſed Engliſhmen the whiles, 
Not dar'd by doubt, and leſs appall'd with dread, 
Of their arm'd pikes ſome ſharp*ning are the piles, 


The archer grinding his barb'd arrow-head ; 


Their bills and blades ſome whetting are with files, 
And ſome their armours ſtrongly riveted 
Some pointing ſtakes to ſtick into the ground, 


The night fore-running this moſt dreadful day, 

The French that all to jollicy incline, 

Some fall to dancing, ſome again to play, 

And ſome are drinking to this great deſign; 

But all in pleaſure ſpend tic night away : 

The tents with lights, the fields with bonfires ſhine ; 

The common ſoldiers tree-mens catches {ing | 
With ſhouts and laughtcr all the camp dork ring. 


To guard the bow-men, and their horſe to wound, 


E The 


Theſe things thus pond'ring, ſorr ow. ceaſing lep, 
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Ihe wearied Engliſh, watchful o'er their Toes, 
The depth of night then drawing on fo faſt, 
That fain a little would themſelves repoſe, 
With thanks to Gop do take that ſmall repaſt 
Which that poor village willingly beſtows ; 
And having plac'd their ſentinels at laſt, 
They fall to prayer, and in their cabins bleſt, 
I'refreſh their ſpirits then took them to their reſt, 


In his pavillion princely H N Rx laid, | 
Whilſt all his army round about him flept ; 


lis reſtleſs head upon his helmet ſtaid, 


For careful thoughts his eyes long waking kept. 


Great Gop (quoth he) withdraw not now thy aid, 


Nor let my father HN Rx's ſins be heapt 
On my tranſgreſſions, up the ſum to make, 
4 For which thou may'ſt me utterly forſake. 


„King Ricnarp's wrongs to mind, Lok p, do not call, 
Nor how for him my father did offend; | 


From us alone derive not thou his fall, 


% Whoſe odious life caus'd his untimely end, 

{© That by our alms be expiated all: 

Let not that fin on me his ſon deſcend, 
„When as his body I tranſlated have, 
And buried in an honourable grave.“ 


From cares to reſcue his much-troubled mind, 
Upon his eye-lids ſtealingly doth creep, 
And in ſoft ſlumbers every ſenſe doth bind, 
As undiſturbed every one to keep; 
When as that angel, to whom Gop aſſign'd 
The guiding of the Engliſh, gliding down, 
Ihe ſilent camp doth with freſh courage crown, 


His glitt' ring wings he gloriouſly diſplays | 
O'er the hoſt, as every way it lies, 
With golden dreams their travail and repays : | 


his herald from the Rector of the ſkies 
In viſion warns them not to uſe delays, 
But to the battle chearfully to riſe, 


And be victorious 3 for that day at hand 
He would amongſt them for the Engliſh ſtand, 


The dawn ſcarce drew the curtains of the Eaſt, 


But the late wearied Engliſhmen awake, 
And much refreſhed with a little reſt, 
Themſelves ſoon ready for the battle make : 
Not any one but feeleth in his breaſt | 
That ſprightly fire which courage bids him take; 
For ere the ſun next riſing went to bed, 

The French by them in triumph ſhould be led. 


| 


1 
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And from their cabins ere the French aroſe, 


| (Drowned in the pleaſure of the paſſed night,) 
| The Engliſh caſt their battels to diſpoſe, 


Fit for the ground whereon they were to fight : 
Forth that brave King couragious HENRY goce, 
An hour before that it was fully light, 

To ſce if there might any place be found 

To give his hoſt advantage by the ground. 


Where *twas his hap a quickfet hedge to view, 
Well grown in height, and for his purpoſe thin; 


Vet by the ditch upon whole bank it grew, 


He found it to be difficult to win, 
Eſpecially if thoſe of his were true, 
Amongſt the ſhrubs that he ſhould ſet within; 


If they would ever charge his vanguard home. 


And of three hundred archers maketh choice, 
Some to be taken out of every band, 


The ſtrongeſt bow-men by the general voice, 


Such as beſide were valiant of their hand, 


And to be ſo imploy'd as would rejoice, 


Appointing them behind the hedge to ſtand 


To ſhroud themſelves from ſight, and to be mute, 


Until a ſignal freely bade them ſhoot. 


The gameſome lark now got upon her wing, 
As *twere the Engliſh early to awake, 


And to wide heaven her chearful notes doth ſing, 


As ſhe for them would interceſſion make ; 
Nor all the noiſe that from below doth ſpring, 


| Her airy walk can force her to forſake ; 


Of ſome much noted, and of others leſs, 
But yet of all preſaging good ſucceſs, 


The lazy French their Iciſure ſeem to take, 
And in their cabins keep themſelves fo long, 


Till flocks of ravens them with noiſe awake, 


Over the army like a cloud that hung ; 


Which greater haſte inforceth them to make, 


When with their croaking all the country rung, 
Which boded ſlaughter, as the moſt do ſay, 


8 | But by the French it turned was this way: 


| That this divining fowl well underſtood 


Upon that place much gore was to be ſpill'd; 
And as thoſe birds do much delight in blood, 


| With human fleſh would have their gorges fill'd, 


So waited they upon their ſwords for food, 


|] To feaſt upon the Engliſh, being kill'd; 


Then little thinking that theſe came indeed 
On their own mangled carcaſes to feed. 


— 


By which he knew their ſtrength of horſe muſt come, 
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The BATTLE of 4GINCOURT 1 


When ſoon the French preparing for the field, 
cir armed troops are ſetting in array, 

Whoſe wond'rous numbers they can hardly wield, 

The place too little whereupon they lay; 

They therefore to neceſſity muſt yield, 

And into order put them as they may, 
Whoſe motion ſounded like to Nilus fall, 
That the vaſt air was deafen'd therewithal. 


The Conſtable and Admiral of France, 
With the grand Marſhal, men of great command; 
The Dukes of Boux BON and of ORLEance, 
Some for their place, ſome for their birth- right ſtand; 
The Dauphin of AvkERNEVY (to advance 
His worth and honour) of a puiſſant hand; 
The Earl of Ew, in war that had been bred; 
Theſe mighty men the mighty vaward led. 


The main brought forward by the Duke of Bars, 


Nzvers, and BEaumoNT, men of ſpecial name; 
ALANzon, thought not equalPd in this war: 

With them Salix Es, Rovs, and GRAnDPRE came, 
Their long experience who had fetch'd from far, 


Whom this expected conqueſt doth enflame, 


Conſiſting moſt of croſs-bows, and ſo great, 
As France herſelf it well might ſeem to threat. 


The Duke of BzananT of high valour known, 
The Earls of MaRLE and FalconsRIDGE the rear; 
To ARTHUR Earl of RicymonD's ſelf alone 
They leave the right wing to be guided there : 
Lewes of BourBox, ſecond yet to none, 
Led on the left ; with him that mighty Peer 
The Earl of VENDOMu RH, who of all her men 
Large France entitled her great Maſter then. 


The Duke of York the Engliſh vaward guides, . 


Of our ſtrong archers that conſiſted moſt, 
Which with our horſe was wing' d on both the ſides, 


I' affront fo great and terrible an hoſt; 
There valiant Faxnopk, and there Be auMonT rides, 


With WiLLovnsy, which ſcower'd had the coaſt 
That morning early, and had ſeen at large 


How the foe came, that then they were to charge. 


Hexzy himſelf, on the main battle brings, 

Nor can theſe legions of the French affright 

This Maxs of men, this King of earthly Kings: 

Who ſeem'd to be much pleaſed with the ſight, 

As one ordain'd taccompliſh mighty things; 

Who to the field came in ſuch brav'ry dight, 
As to the Engliſh bodes ſucceſsful luck, 

Before one ftroke on either ſide was ſtruck, 


* 


ö 


71 


In warlike ſtate the royal ſtandard born 


Before him, as in ſplend'rous arms he rode, 
Whilſt his courveting courſer ſeem'd in ſcorn 
To touch the earth whercon he proudly trod, 
Lilies and lions quarterly adorn 
His ſhield, and his capariſon do load : 

Upon his helm a crown with diamonds deckt, 


Which through the field their radiant fires rele, 


The Duke of GLo'sTzR near to him agen, 

T'aſſiſt his brother in that dreadful day; 

OxrorD and SUFFOLK, both true marſhal men, 

Ready to keep the battle in array : 

To Ex ETER there was appointed then 

The rear, on which their ſecond ſuccours lay, 
Which were the youth, moſt of the nobleſt Ulogd, 
Under the enſigns of their name that ſtool, 


Then of the ſtakes he doth the care commend 
To certain troops that active were and ſtrong, 
Only devis'd the archers to defend, 


| Pointed with iron, and of five feet long ; 


To be remov'd ſtill which way they ſhould bend, 


Where the French horſc ſhould thick*ſt upon them throngz; 


Which when the hoſt to charge each other went, 
Show'd his great wit that firſt did them invent, 


Both armies fit, and at the point to fight, 


The French themſelves aſſuring of the day, 


Send to the King of England (as in ſpight) 
To know what he would for his ranſom pay. 


| Who with this anſwer doth their ſcorn requite z 


« I pray thee, Herald, with the French to ſtay, 
And ere the day be paſt, I hope to ſee, 
<«« That for their ranſoms they ſhall ſend to me.” 


The French, which found how little HENRY makes 
Of their vain boaſts, as ſet therewith on fire, 
Whilſt each one to his enſign him betakes ; 

The Conſtable to raiſe their ſpleen the higher, 


| Thus ſpeaks: © Brave friends, now for your grandfires fakes, 
| < Your country, honours, or what may inſpire 


„ Your ſouls with courage, ſtrain up all your pow”rs 
« To make this day victoriouſly ours, 


c Forward, ſtout French, your valours and advance, 


By taking vengeance for our fathers ſlain, 


« And ſtrongly fix the diadem of France, 


„ Which to this day unſteady doth remain: 


« Now with your ſwords their traytors boſoms lance, 

«And with their blood waſh out that ancient ſtain, 
And make our earth drunk with the Engliſh gore. 
Which hath of ours oſt ſurfcited before. 
$62.07 
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„Let not one kve in England once to tell, 
« What of their K ing or of the reſt became; 


But now the drums began fo loud to yell, 


Them, than our number were the French no more; 


Without controul ſhall him his priſoner make, 
And have his ranſom freely as his own. 
Now, Engliſh, hes our honour at the ſtake, 


When hearing one wiſh all the valiant men 


The dreadful charge the drums and trumpets ſound, 
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“Nor to the Engliſh what in France befell, 
„But what is bruited by the general fame.” 


of. 


As cut off further what he would declaim : 
And Henry ſecing them on fo faſt to make, 
Thus to his ſoldiers comfortably ſpake. 


_— 


Think but upon the juſtneſs of our cauſe, 
« And he's no man their number that will weigh; 
« Thus our great grandſire purchas'd his applauſe, 
* The more they are, the greater is our prey. 
« We'll hand in hand wade into danger's jaws, 
And let report to England this convey, 
« That it for me no ranſom ere ſhall raiſe ; 
Either I'll conquer, or here end my days. 


© Tt were no glory for us to ſubdue 


« When in one battle twice our fathers ſlew 

Three times ſo many as themſelves before. 

< But to do ſomething that were ſtrange and new, 

«© Wherefore (I aſk you) came we to this ſhore ! 
Upon theſe French our fathers won renown, 
And with their ſwords we'll hew yon foreſt down. 


« The meaneſt ſoldier, if in fight he take 
* The greateſt Prince in yonder army known, 


& And now or never be our valour ſhewn : 


* God and our cauſe, S. GEOROx for England ſtands. 


«© Now hang them, Engliſh ; fortune guide your 
"[hands,” 


At home in England with them preſent were; 
The King makes anſwer inſtantly agen, 
« [ would not have one man more than is here: 
elf we ſubdue, leſs ſhould our praiſe be then 
6 If overcome, lefs loſs ſhall England bear; 
« And to our numbers we ſhould give that deed, 


«© Which muſt from Gop's own powerful hand 
| proceed.“ 


With hearts exalted, though with humbled eyes, 
When as the Engliſh kneeling on the ground, 
i-xtend their hands up to the glorious ſkies ; 
Then from the earth as though they did rebound, 
Active as fire immediately they riſe, 


And ſuch a ſhrill ſhout from their throats they ſent, 


Wherewith they ſtopt ; when ER PIX CHAN, which led 
The army, ſaw the ſhout had made them ſtand, 
Wafting his warder thrice about his head, 

He caſt it up with his auſpicious hand, 


| Which was the ſignal through the Engliſh ſpread, 


That they ſhould charge: which, as a dread command, 
Made them ruſh on, yet with a ſecond roar, 
Frighting the French worſe than they did before, 


But when they ſaw the enemy ſo flow, 

Which they expected faſter to come on, 

Some ſcattering ſhot they ſent out, as to ſhow, 

That their approach they only ſtood upon ; 

Which with more fervour made their rage to glow, 

So much diſgrace that they had undergone ; 

Which to amend, with enſigns let at large, 
Upon the Engliſh furiouſly they charge. 


At the full moon look how th' unweildy tide, 
Shov'd by ſome tempeſt that from ſea doth riſe 
At the full height, againſt the ragged ſide 
Of ſome rough cliff (of a gigantick ſize) 
Foaming with rage impetuouſly doth ride; 
The angry French (in no leſs furious wiſe) 

Of men at arms upon their ready horſe, 
Aſſail the Engliſh to diſpierce their force. 


When as thoſe archers there in ambuſh laid, 
Having their broad- ſide as they came along, 
With their barb'd arrows the French horſes paid, 
And in their flanks hke cruel hornets ſtung : 


| They kick and cry, of late that proudly neigh'd, 


And from their ſeats their armed riders flung ; 
They ran together, flying from the dike, 
And make their riders one another ſtrike. 


And whilſt the front of the French vanguard makes 
Upon the Engliſh, thinking them to rout, 

Their horſes run upon the armed ſtakes, 

And being wounded, turn themſelves about : 

The bit into his teeth the courſer takes, 


And from his rank flies with his maſter out, 


Who either hurts, or is hurt of his own, 
If in the throng not both together thrown, 


Tumbling on heaps, ſome of their horſes caſt 
With their four feet all up into the air, 


| Under whoſe backs their maſters breathe their laſt : 


Some break their res, and thence their riders bear; 
Some with their feet ſtick in the ſtirrups faſt, 
By their fierce jades and trail'd here and there; 
Entangled in their bridles, one back draws, 
And plucks the bit out of another's jaws. 


As made the French to ſtagger as they went. 
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To hold his ſoldiers in their firſt array ; 


And them with ſuch ſtupidity benumbs, 
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With ſhow'rs of ſhafts yet ſtill the Engliſh ply 

The French ſo faſt, upon the point of flight: 

With the main battle yet ſtood HENRx by, 

Nor all this while had meddled in the fight; 

Upon the horſes as in chaſe they fly, 

Arrows ſo thick in ſuch abundance light, 
That their broad buttocks men like butts might ſee, 
Whereat for paſtime bow-men ſhooting be. 


When ſoon DE LIxxIEs and SuxkRxs haſte 
To aid their friends, put to this ſhameful foil, 
With two light wings of horſe, which had been plac'd 
Still to ſupply where any ſhould recoil: 
But yet their forces they but vainly waſte, 
For being light into the general ſpoil, 
Great loſs De LIxNIEs ſhortly doth ſuſtain, 
Yet ſcapes himſelf, but brave SuRERESs lain. 


The King, who ſees how well his vanguard ſped, 
Sends his command that inſtantly it ſtay ; 
Deſiring Lokk, fo bravely that had led, 


For it the conflict very much might ſted 
Somewhat to fall aſide, and give him way, 
Till full up to him he might bring his pow'r, 
And make the conqueſt compleat in an hour. 


Which York obeys ; and up King HENRY comes, 
When for his guidance he had got him room; 


The dreadful bellowing of whoſe ſtraight- brac'd drums, | 


To the French ſounded like the dreadful doom ; 


As though the earth had groaned from her womb ; 
For the grand ſlaughter ne'er began till then, 
Covering the earth with multitudes of men. . 


Upon the French what Engliſhman not falls, 
(By the ſtrong bow-men beaten from their ſteeds) 
With battles-axes, halberts, bills, and mauls ? 
Where, in the ſlaughter, every one exceeds, _ 
Where every man his fellow forward calls, ſhjecgs; 
And ſhows him where ſome great-born Frenchman 
Whilſt ſcalps about like broken pot-ſherds fly, 
And kill, kill, kill, the conqu'ring Engliſh cry. 


Now waxed horror to the very height, 
And ſcarce a man but wet-ſhot went in gore ; 
As two together are in deadly fight, 
And to death wounded as one tumbleth o'er, 
This Frenchman falling, with his very weight 
Poth kill another ſtrucken down before; 
As he again ſo falling, likewiſe feels 


His laſt breath haſten'd by another's heels. 
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And whilſt the Engliſh eagerly purſue 

The fearful French, before them ſtill that fly, 
The points of bills and halberts they imbrue 

In their ſick bowels beaten down that ly; 

No man reſpects how, or what blood he drew, 
Nor can hear thoſe that for their mercy cry: 


Ears are damm'd up with howls and helliſh ſounds, 
One fearful noiſe a fearfuller confounds. 


When the couragious Conſtable of France, 
Th'unlucky vanguard valiantly that led, 

Saw the day turn'd by this diſaſt'rous chance, 
| And how the French before the Engliſh fled 
O ſtay (quoth he) your enſigns yet advance, 
* Once more upon the enemy make head : 


Never let France ſay we were vanquiſht ſo, 
With our backs baſely turn'd upon our foe.” 


Whom the h CHaTTILLYoN hapen'd to accoſt, 
And ſeeing thus the Conſtable diſmay*d : 

„Shift, noble Lord (quoth he) the Gay is loft, 
If the whole world upon the match were laid; 
I cannot think but that black EDWARD's ghott 
« Afſiſts the Engliſh, and our horſe hath fray*d ; 


< If not, ſome devils they have then, 
« That fight againſt us in the ſhapes of men.” 


Not I, my Lord, the Conſtable replies; 

By my bleſt ſoul, the field I will not quit, 

* Whilſt two brave battles are to bring ſupplies, 
Neither of which one ſtroke have ſtrucken yet. 
« Nay (quoth DaMpIER) I do not this adviie 
More than your ſelf, that I do fear a whit : 


Spur up, my Lord, then fide to fide with me, 
« And that 1 fear not you ſhall quickly ſec.“ 


They ſtruck their rowels to the bleeding fides 

| Of their fierce ſteeds, into the air that ſprung ; 

And as their fury at that inſtant guides, 

They thruſt themſelves into the murth'ring throng, 
Where ſuch bad fortune thoſe brave Lords betides, 
The Admiral from off his horſe was flung ; 


For the ſtern Engliſh down before them bear 
All that withſtand, the peaſant and the peer. 


| Which when the noble Conſtable with gricf 


Doth this great Lord upon the ground behold, _ 
In his account ſo abſolute a chief, | 
Whoſe death through France he knew would be condol'd; 
Like a brave Knight, to yield his friend relief, 
Doing as much as poſſibly he could, 

Both horſe and man is born into the main, 


And from his friend not half a furlong ſlain, 
— Nor 
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Now W1LLOUGHBY, upon his well-arm'd horſe, 
Into the midſt of this battalion brought; 

And valiant Fax HOPE, no whit leſs in force, 
Himſelf hath hither through the ſquadrons wrought 3 
Whereas the Engliſh, without all remorſe, 


(Looking like men that deeply were diſtraught) 


Smoking with ſweat, beſmear*'d with duſt & blood, 
Curt into cantels all that them withſtood, 


Yet whilſt thus hotly they hold up the chaſe 


Upon the French, and had ſo high a hand, 


The Duke of BourBon, to make good his place, 
Inforc*d his troops (with much ado) to ſtand : 


To whom the Earl of Surrolk makes apace, 


Bringing a freſh, and yet-unfought-with band 
Of valiant bill-men ; OxrorD with ſucceſs 
Up with his troops doth with the other preſs : 


When in comes ORLEANCE, quite thruſt off before 


By thoſe rude crowds that from the Engliſh ran, 
Encouraging ſtout BourBow's troops the more, 
T” affront the foe that inſtantly began : 

Fain would the Duke (if poſſible) reſtore 


(Doing as much as could be done by man) 


Their honour, loſt by this their late defeat, 
And cauſed only by their baſe retreat. 


Their men at arms their lances cloſely lock 
One in another, and come up ſo round, 
That, by the ſtrength and horror of the ſhock, 
They forc'd the Engliſh to forſake their ground, 
Shrinking no more than they had been a rock, 
Tho' by the ſhafts receiving many a wound ; 
As they would ſhow, that they were none of thoſe 
That turn'd their backs fo baſely to their foes. 


Panting for breath, his morion in his hand, 
WooDpHoUsE comes in as back the Engliſh bear: 
« My Lords (quoth he) what now inforc'd to ſtand, 
When ſmiling fortune offers us ſo fair? | 
The French ly yonder like to wreaks of ſand, 
« And you by this our glory but impair : . 

« Or now, or never, your firſt fight maintain, 

« CrHAaTILLYON and the Conſtable are ſlain, 


Hand over head pell-mell upon them run, 


elf you will prove the maſters of the day: 


% FERRERS and GREYSTOCK have fo bravely done, 
« That I envy their glory, and dare fay 
From all the Englifh they the goal have won 
Either let's ſhare, or they'll bear all away.” 
This ſpoke, his ax about his head he flings, 
And haſtes away, as though his heels had wings. 


The incitation of this youthful Knight, 
| Beſides amends for their retreat to make, 


Doth re-enforce their courage, with their might 

A ſecond charge with ſpeed to undertake ; 

Never before were they ſo mad to fight, 

When valiant Faxnopx thus the Lords beſpake : | 
c SUFFOLK and OxroRD, as brave Earls you be, 
Once more bear up with WiLLovcnsy and me.“ 


Why now, methinks, I hear brave Fannops ſpeak, 


| © Quoth noble Oxrorp, thou haſt thy deſire : 


* Theſe words of thine ſhall yon battalion break; 


And for myſelf, I never will retire, 


* Until our teen upon the French we wreak, 

* Or in this our laſt enterprize expire.” 
This ſpoke, their gauntlets each doth other give, 
And to the charge as faſt as they could drive; 


| That ſlaughter ſeem'd to have but ſtay'd for breath, 


To make the horror to enſue the more : 
With hands beſmear'd with blood, when meager death 


| Looketh more grieſly than he did before ; 


So that each body ſeem'd but as a ſheath 

To put their ſwords in to the hilts in gore; 
As though that inſtant were the end of all, 
To fell the French, or by the French to fall. 


Look how you ſee a field of ſtanding corn, 
When ſome ſtrong wind in ſummer haps to blow, 
At the full height, and ready to be ſhorn, 


' | Riſing in waves, how it doth come and go 


Forward and backward ; fo the crowds are born, 
Or as the eddy turneth in the flow ; 

And, above all, the bills and axes play 

As do the atoms in the ſunny ray. 


Now with main blows their armours are unbrac'd, 


| And as the French before the Engliſh fled, 


With their brown bills their recreant backs they baſte, 


| And from their ſhoulders their faint arms do ſhred : 


One with a gleave near cut off by the waiſt, 

Another runs to ground with half a head ; 
Another ſtumbling falleth in his flight, 
Wanting a leg, and on his face doth light. 


The Dukes, who found their force thus overthrown, - 


| And thoſe few left them ready ſtill to rout, 
Having great ſkill, and no leſs courage ſhown, 
| Yet of their ſafeties much began to doubt; 


For having few about them of their own, 
And by the Englith fo impal'd about, 
Saw that to ſome one they themſelves muſt yield, 
Or clſe abide the fury of the field. 
— They 
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They put themſelves on thoſe victorious Lords, 

Who led the vanguard with ſo good ſucceſs, 

Beſpeaking them with honourable words, 

Themſelves their priſoners freely and confeſs ; 

Who by the ſtrength of their commanding ſwords 

Could hardly fave them from the ſlaught'ring preſs, 
By Surrolk's aid till they away were ſent, 
Who with a guard convey'd them to his tent. 


When as their ſoldiers, to eſchew the ſack; 
*Gainſt their own battle bearing in their flight, 

By their own French are ſtrongly beaten back, 
Leſt they their ranks ſhould have diſorder'd quite: 


So that thoſe men at arms go all to rack, 


Twixt their own friends & thoſe with whom they fight, 
Wherein diſorder and deſtruction ſeem'd 
To ſtrive, which ſhould the pow 'rfulleſt be deem'd. 


And whilſt the Dauphin of Avzzner cries, 

<« Stay, men at arms, let fortune do her worſt, 

« And let that villain, from the field that flies, 

<< By babes yet to be born be ever curſt : 

All under heav'n that we can hope for lies 

« On this day's battle; let me be the firſt 
That turn'd ye back upon your deſp'rate foes, 


To fave our honours, though our lives we loſe.” 


To whom comes in the Earl of Ewe, which long 
Had in the battle ranged here and there, 

A thouſand bills, a thouſand bows among, 

And had ſeen many ſpectacles of fear; 


And finding yet the Dauphin's ſpirit fo ſtrong, 


By that which he had chanc'd from him to hear, 
Upon the ſhoulder claps him, Prince, quoth he, 
Since I muſt fall, O let me fall with thee.” 


Scarce had he ſpoke, but th' Engliſh them incloſe, 
And like to maſtiffs fiercely on them flew, 
Who with like courage ſtrongly them oppoſe ; 


When the Ld. BraumoxT, who their armings knew, 


Their preſent peril to brave Surrol. K ſhows : 
Quoth he, Lo where D*AveRrxey are, and EE 


een this ſmall time, who ſince the field begun, 
Have done as much as can by men be done. 


« Now ſlaughter ceaſe me, if I do not grieve 


A Two fo brave ſpirits ſhould be untimely lain ; 


Lies there no way (my Lord) them to relieve, 

« And for their ranſoms two ſuch to retain ?” 

Quoth SuxroLx, Come, we'll hazard their reprieve, 

And ſhare our fortunes.* In they go amain, 
And with ſuch danger thro' the preſs they wade, 
As of their lives but ſmall account they made. 


4, 


| Yet ere they through the cluſter'd crouds could get, 
Oft down on thoſe there trod to death that lay, 
The valiant Dauphin had diſcharg'd his debt, 
Than whom no man had bravelier ſerv'd that day. 
The Earl of Ew and wondrous hard beſet, 
Had left all hope of life to ſcape away, 
Till noble BraumonT and brave SurroLk came, 
And as their pris'ner ſcis'd him by his name. 


Now the main battle of the French came oh, 

The vaward vanquiſh'd, quite the field doth fly, 

And other helps beſides this they have none, 

But that their hopes do on their main rely ; 

And therefore now it ſtandeth them upon 

To fight it bravely, or elſe yield or die: 
For the fierce Engliſh charge ſo home and fore, 
As in their hands Jovx's thunderbolts ey bore. 


| | The Duke of York, who ſince the fight N 


Still in the top of all his troops was ſeen, 

And things well- near beyond belief had done, 

Which of his fortune made him overwecn 

Himſelf ſo far, into the main doth run; 

So that the French, which quickly got between 
Him and his ſuccours, that great chieftain flew, 
Who bravely fought whilſt any breath he drew. 


| The news ſoon brought to this couragious King, 
| O'erſpread his face with a diſtemper'd fire; 

| Though making little ſhew of any thing, 

| Yet to the full his eyes expreſt his ire, 


More than before the Frenchmen menacing : 


| And he was heard thus ſoftly to reſpire: 


«© Well, of thy blood revenged will I be, 
Or, ere one hour be paſt, I'll follow thee.” 


When as the frolick cavalry of France, 
That in the head of the main battle came, 
Perceiv'd the King of England to advance 
To charge in perſon, it doth them inflame 


Each one well hoping it might be his chance 


To ſeize upon him, which was all their aim : 
Then with the braveſt of the Engliſh met, 
Themſelves that there before the King had ſet. 


When the Earl of Conxwar, with unuſual force 


Encounters GRANDPRE, next that came to hands, 
In ſtrength his equal, blow for blow they ſcorce, 
Wielding their axes as they had been wands, 

Till the Earl tumbles Gz ANDRE from his horſe 


Over whom ſtraight the Count SaLinzs ſtands, 


And lendeth CORN WAL ſuch a blow withall, 
Over the crupper that he makes him fall, 
| | Con x- 
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ConnwarL: recovers, for his arms were good, 

And to SALints maketh up again, 

Who chang'd ſuch boiſt'rous buffers, that the blood. 
Doth'through the joints of their ſtrong armour ſtrain, 
Till Count Sars ſunk down where he ſtood. 


BLamounT, who ſees the Count SALINES ſlain, 


Straight copes with Coxnwal beaten out of breath, 
Till KexT comes in, and reſcues him from death. 


KN upon BLamounT furiouſly doth fly, 

Who at the Earl with no leſs courage ſtruck, 

And one the other. with ſuch knocks they ply, 
That either's ax in th* other's helmet ſtuck ; 

W hilft they are wreſtling, croſſing thigh with thigh, 


| Their axes pikes which ſooneſt out ſhould pluck, 
They fall to ground, like in their caſks to ſmother, | 


With their clutcht gauntlets cuffing one another. 


Couragious i CLuzT, grieved at the ſight 
Of his friend BLamounT's unexpected fall, 
Makes in to lend him all the aid he might, 


Whoſe coming ſeem'd the ſtout Lord ScaLEs to call; 


Betwixt whom then began a mortal fight, 


When inſtantly fell in Sir PniLie HALL; 


*Gainſt him goes Rovssy, in then LovELL ran, 


Whom next Count MoxviLz chuſeth as his man. 


Their cuirates are unriveted with blows, 

With horrid wounds their breaſts and faces flaſht ; 

There drops a cheek, and there falls off a noſe, 

And in one's face his fellow's brains are daſnt: 

Yet ſtill the better with the Engliſh goes; 

The earth of France with her own blood is waſht; 
They fall fo faſt ſhe ſcarce affords them room, 


That one man's trunk becomes another's tomb. 


When SurFoLK chargeth HN TIN TON with ſloth, 
Over himſelf too wary to have been, 


And had neglected his faſt-plighted troth 


Upon the field, the battle to begin, 

That where the one was, there they would be both: 

When the ſtout Earl of HunTinGToN, to win 
Truſt with his friends, doth this himſelf enlarge 


To this great Earl, who dares him thus to charge. 


« My Lord (quoth he) it is not that I fear, 

«© More than yourſelf, that fo I have not gone 

„ But that I have been forced to be near 

„The King, whoſe perſon I attend upon, 

„And that I doubt not but to make appear 

&* Now, if occaſion ſhall but call me on; 
„Look round about, my Lord, if you can ſee, 
Some brave adventure worthy you and me.” 


© See yon proud 8 of the Duke of BaRR's, 

© Methinks it wafts us, and J hear it ſay, 

© Where's that couragious Engliſhman that dares 

Adventure but to carry me away ? _ 

This were a thing now worthy of our wars.” 

Is't true, quoth SUFFOLK ? by this bleſſed day, 
On, and we have it.“ Say'ſt thou ſo indeed, 


And through the ranks then ruſhing in their pride, 
They make a lane, about them fo they lay; 
Foot goes with foot, and ſide is join'd to ſide, 
They {trike down all that ſtand within their way, 
And to direct them have no other guide, 
But as they ſee the multitude to ſway; 

And as they paſs, the French as to defy, 


| By their examples, each brave Engliſh blood 


Upon the Frenchmen for their enſigns run, 


Thick there as trees within a well-grown wood, 
Where great atchievements inſtantly were done, 
Againſt them toughly whilſt that nation ſtood. 
But O! what man his deſtiny can ſhun ? 

That noble SuxroLE there is overthrown, 


When he much valour ſundry ways had ſhown, 


Which the proud Engliſh farther doth provoke, 
Who to deſtruction bodily were bent, 

That the main battle inſtantly they broke, 
Upon the French fo furiouſly they went; 

And not an Engliſh but doth ſcorn a ſtroke, 

If to the ground it not a Frenchman ſent, 


With which the Engliſh fearfully them flew. 
ALaxzon back upon the rearward born 


| By thoſe unarm'd that from the Engliſh fled, 
All farther hopes then utterly forlorn, 


| His noble heart in his full boſom bled : ED 


What fate (quoth he) our overthrow hath ſworn ? 


| © Muſt France a pris'ner be to England led? 


“ Well, if ſhe be fo, yet PI let her ſee, 
She bears my carcaſs with her, and not me.“ 


And puts his horſe upon his full career, 
When with the courage of a valiant Knight 
(As one that knew not, or forgot to fear) 
He tow'rds King HENRY maketh in the fight, 
And all before him as he down doth hear, 
Upon the Duke of GLocEST ER doth light, 
Which on the youthful chivalry doth bring, 
Scarce two Pikes length that came before _ King. 


. g Their 


* Quoth HunTinToN ? Then fortune be our ſpeed.” 


Saint GEORGE for England and the King, they cry. 
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But HENRY ſoon, ALanzon's ire to quit, 
(As now his valour lay upon the rack) 
Upon the face the Duke fo ſtrongly hit, 


And once perceiving that he had him ſplit, 


. * 


* | F 
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Their ſtaves both ſtrongly riveted with ſteel, 
At the firſt ſtroke each other they aſtound, 
That as they ſtagg'ring from each other reel, 
The Duke of GTLos' r ER falleth to the ground; 
When as ALAN Zz ON round about doth wheel, 
Thinking to lend him his laſt deadly wound, 
In comes the King, his brother's life to ſave, 
And to this brave Duke a freſh onſet gave. 


When as themſelves like thunderbolts they ſhot 
One at the other, and the light' ning brake 
Out of their helmets, and again was not, 


Etre of their ſtrokes the ear a ſound could take, 


Betwixt them two the conflict grew ſo hot, 
Which thoſe about them ſo amaz'd doth make, 
That they ſtood ſtill, as wond'ring at the ſight, 


And quite forgot that they themſelves muſt fight. | 


Upon the King ALaxzon preſt ſo fore, | 
That with a ſtroke (as he was wond'rous ſtrong) 
He cleft the crown that on his helm he wore, 
And tore his plume, that to his heels it hung; 
Then with a ſecond bruis'd his helm before, 
That it his forehead pitifully wrung 
As ſome that ſaw it certainly had thought, 


The King therewith had to the ground been brought. | 


As in his ſaddle laid him on his back ; 


Follow'd his blows, redoubling thwack on thwack, 
Till he had loſt his ſtirrups, and his head 


Hung where his horſe was like thereon to tread. 


When ſoon two other ſeconding their Lord, 


His kind companions in this glorious prize, 


Hoping again the Duke to have reſtor'd, 
If to his feet his arms would let him riſe ; 


On the King's helm their height of fury ſcor'd, 


Who like a dragon fiercely on them flies, 
And on his body flew them both, whilſt he 
Recovering was their aid again to be. 


The King thus made the maſter of the fight, 


The Duke calls to him as he there doth lie: 
<« Huxzy, Ill pay my ranſom, do me right, 
„J am the Duke ALAxZ Ox, it is I.“ 
The King to ſave him putting all his might, 
Yet the rude ſoldiers with their ſhout and cry, 
Quite drown'd his voice, his helmet being ſhut, 
And that brave Duke into ſmall pieces cut. | 


Report once ſpread through the diſtracted hoſt, 

Of their prime hope the Duke AL axzon flain, | 
That flower of France, on whom they truſted moſt, 
They found their valour was but then in vain 


| Like men their hearts that utterly had loſt, 


Who ſlowly fled before, now ran amain; 
Nor could a man be found but that deſpairs, 
Seeing the fate both of themſelves and theirs. 


The Duke Nzvers now, in this fad retreat, 


| By Davip Gam and Mortssy perſu'd, 


(Who throughly chaf'd near melted into ſwear, 
And with French blood their pole-axes imbru'd) 
They ſeize upon him following the defeat, 
Amongſt the faint and fearful multitude z 

When a contention fell between them twain, 
To whom the Duke ſhould rightfully pertain. 


* I muſt confeſs thou had'ſt him firſt in chaſe, 
* (Quoth Mox1sBy) but left'ſt him in the throng, 
<« Then put I on.” Quoth Gam, © Haſt thou the face, 
« Infulting Knight, to offer me this wrong?“ 
Quoth Monks BY, “Who ſhall decide the caſe ? 
Let him confeſs to whom he doth belong.” 

Let him, quoth Gam ; but if't be not to me, 

For any right you have, he may go free.” 


| With that couragious MoklsBy grew hot: 


c Were not, ſaid he, his ranſom worth a pin, 
« Now by theſe arms I wear, thou get*ſt him not ; 
& Or if thou do'ſt, thou ſhalt him hardly win.” 


| Gam, whoſe Welch blood could hardly brook this blot, 
To bend his ax upon him doth begin: 


He hit at him, till the Lord BEAUM Ox came, 
Their raſh attempt and wiſely thus doth blame. 


„ Are not the French twice trebled to our pow'r, 


« And fighting ſtill, nay doubtful yet the day? 


Think you not theſe us faſt enough devour, 
But that your braves the army mult diſmay ? 
If aught but good befall us in this hour, 


This be you ſure, your lives for it muſt pay : 
ce Then firſt the end of this day's battle ſee, 
And then decide whoſe pris'ner he ſhall be.“ 


Now EXETER with his untainted rear 


Came on, which long had labour'd to come in; 


And with the King's main battle up doth bear, 
Who ſtill kept off till the laſt hour had been; 
He cries and clamours ev'ry way doth hear, 
But yet he knew not which the day ſhould win ; 
Nor aſks of any what were fit to do, x 
But where the French were thick*ſt, he falleth to. 
G £ The 
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The Earl of VEN DOE, certainly that thought 
The Engliſh fury ſomewhat had been ſtaid, 


Weary with ſlaughter, as men over-wrought, 


Nor had been ſpurr'd on by a' ſecond aid, 

For his own ſafety then more fiercely fought, 

Hoping the tempeſt ſomewhat had been laid; 
And he thereby, tho' ſuff ring the defeat, 
Might keep his rearward whole in his retreat. 


On whom the Duke of ExzTex then fell, 
Rear with the rear now for their valours vie; 


Ours find the French their lives will dearly ſell, 


And the Engliſh mean as dearly them to buy : 
The Engliſh follow, ſhould they run through hell, 
And through the ſame the Frenth muſt if they fly; 
When to't they go, deciding it with blows ; 
With th' one ſide now, then with th'other't goes. 


But the ſtern Engliſh with ſuch luck and might 
(As though the fates had ſworn to take their parts) 
Upon the French prevailing .in the fight, 
With doubled hands and with redoubled hearts, 
The more in peril ſtill the more in plight, 
*Gainſt them whom fortune miſerably thwarts z 
Diſabled quite before the foe to ſtand, _ 
But fall like graſs before the mower's hand, 


That this French Earl is beaten on the field, 


His fighting ſoldiers round about him lain 


And when himſelf a pris ner he would yield, 

And begg'd for life, it was but all in vain ; 

Their bills the Engliſh do fo eas'ly wield, 

To kill the French as though it were no pain; 
For this to them was their auſpicious day, 
The more the Engliſh fight, the more they may. 


When now the Marſhal Bovczquarr, which long 


Had through the battle waded ev*ry way, 


Oft hazarded the murther'd troops among, 


Encouraging them to abide the day; 


Finding the army that he thought ſo ſtrong, 
Before the Engliſh faintly to diſmay, 
Brings on the wings which of the reſt remain'd, 
With which the battle ſtoutly he maintain'd, 


Till old Sir: Tnomas Expincyan at laſt 


With thoſe three hundred archers cometh in, 


Which laid in ambuſh not three hours yet paſt, 
Had the defeat of the French army been; 
Wich theſe that noble ſoldier maketh haſte, 

Leſt other from him ſhould the honour win; 


Who, as before, now ſtretch their well-waxt ſtrings 


At the French horſe, then coming in the wings. 


| 


— 


The ſoil with ſlaughter ev'ry where they | load, 
Whilſt the French ſtoutly to the Engliſh ſtood ; 


| The drops from either's empty*d veins that flow'd, 


Where it was Jately firm, had made a flood : 

But heav'n that day to the brave Engliſh ow'd; 

The fun that roſe in water, ſet in blood; 
Nothing but horror to be look'd for there, 
And the ſtout Marſhal vainly doth but fear. 


His horſe fore wounded, whilſt he went afide 
To take another {till that doth attend, 

A ſhaft which ſome too lucky hand doth guide, 
Piercing his gorget, brought him to his end; 


| Which when the proud Lord Farconnripoe eſpy'd, 
Thinking from thence to bear away his friend, 


Struck from his horſe with many a mortal wound, 
Is by the Engliſh nailed to the ground. 


The Marſhal's death ſo much doth them affright, 


| That down their weapons inſtantly they lay, 


And better yet to fit them for their flight, 
Their weightier arms they wholly caſt away; 


Their hearts ſo heavy, makes their heels ſo light, 


That there was no intreating them to ſtay ; 
O'er hedge and ditch diſtractedly they take, 
And happieſt he that greateſt haſte could make, 


When VaDAmon'T now in the conflict met 


| With valiant Bu A BAT, whoſe high valour ſhown 


That day, did many a blunted courage whet, 
Elſe long before that from the field had flown : 


Quoth VADAMONT, „See how we are beſet, 


To death like to be trodden by our own |! 
« My Lord of BRABANT, what is to be done? 
See how the French before the Engliſh run!'- 


Why let them run, and never turn the head, 

© Quoth the brave Duke, until their hateful breath 

* Forſake their bodies, and fo far have fled, | 
© That France be not diſparag'd by their death: 
Who truſts to cowards ne'er is better ſped. 


| © Be he accurſt with ſuch that holdeth faith; 


Slaughter conſume the recreants as they flie, 
Branded with ſhame ſo baſely may they die. 


© Ignoble French, your fainting cow'rdice Craves 


] © The dreadful curſe of your own mother earth, 
| * Hard'ning her breaſt, not to allow you graves, 
| © Be ſhe ſo much aſhamed of your birth: 


* May he be curſt that one of you but faves ; 
And be in France hereafter ſuch a dearth 
Of courage, that men from their wits it fear, 
* A drum or trumpet when they hap to hear. 
| Eras | * From 
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From Burgundy brought I the force I had, 
To fight for them that ten from one do flie; 


It ſplits my breaſt, O that I could be mad 


< To vex theſe ſlaves who would not dare to die? 
© In all this army is there not a lad, 
< Th ignoble French for cowards that dare cry? 
If ſcarce one found, then let me be that one, 
The Engliſh army that oppos'd alone.“ 


This faid, he puts his horſe upon his ſpeed, 
And in like light'ning on the Engliſh flew, 
Where many a mother's ſon he made to bleed, 
Whilſt him with much aſtoniſhment they view; 


Where having ated many a Knight-like deed, 


Him and his horſe they all to pieces hew : 
Yet he that day more laſting glory wan, 
Except ALANZON, than did any man. 


When as report to great King HENRY came, 
Of a vaſt rout which from the battle fled, 
(Amongſt the French moſt men of ſpecial name) 
By the ſtout Engliſh fiercely followed ; 
Had for their ſafety (much though to their ſhame) 
Got in their flight into ſo ſtrong a ſted, 

So fortify*d by nature (as *twas thought) 


They might not thence, but with much blood be 
[brought. 


An aged rampier with huge ruins heapt, 


Which ſerv'd for ſhot *gainſt thoſe that ſhould affail, 

Whoſe narrow entrance they with croſs-bows kept, 

Whoſe ſharpen'd quarries came in ſhow*rs like hail 

Quoth the brave King, Firſt let the field be ſwept, 

And with the reſt we well enough ſhall deal ;*? 
Which tho' ſome heard, and ſo ſhut up their ear, 
Yet reliſh'd not with many ſoldiers there. 


Some that themſelves by ranſoms would enrich, 


To make their prey of peaſants yet deſpiſe, 
Felt, as they thought, their bloody palms to itch, 


To be in action for their wealthy prize; 


Others whom only glory doth bewitch, 

Rather than life would to this enterprize; 
Moſt men ſeem'd willing, yet not any one 
Would put himſelf this great exploit upon. 


Which Wooprovsz hearing, merrily thus ſpake, 

One that right well knew both his worth and wit : 

A dangerous thing it is to undertake 

A fort, where ſoldiers are defending it ; 

Perhaps they ſleep, and if they ſhould awake, 

With ſtones, or with their ſhafts they may us hit, 
And in our conqueſt whillt fo well we fare, 
It were meer folly ; but I fee none dare.” 


— — 
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Which Gam o'erhearing, being near at hand : 

Not dare! quoth he, and angerly doth frown ; 

© I tell thee, Woopnovsr, ſome in preſence ſtand, 

* Dare prop the ſun if it were falling down 

* Pare graſp the bolt from thunder in his hand, 
And through a cannon leap into a town 

© I tell thee, a reſolved man may do 

Things that thy thoughts yet never mounted to.? 


« I know that reſolution may do much, 


© With his proud head the pole might eas'ly touch. 


And Gam, quoth he, though bravely thou haſt fought, 


< Yet not the fame thou haſt attain'd to ſuch, 


„But that behind as great is to be bought, 


And yonder 'tis; then, Gam, come up with me, 
«© Where ſoon the King our courages ſhall ſee. 


* Agreed,” quoth Gam; and up their troops they call, 
Hand over head and on the French they ran, 
And to the tight couragiouſly they fall, 
When on both ſides the laughter ſoon began. 
Fortune a while indifferent is to all, 
Theſe what they may, and thoſe do what they can; 

E Woopnovss and Gam upon each other vie, 

By arms their manhood deſfp'rately to try. 


| To climb the fort the light-arm'd Engliſh ſtrive, 


And ſome by trees there growing to aſcend ; 


The French with flints let at the Engliſh drive, 


Themſelves with ſhields the Engliſhmen defend, 
And fain the fort down with their hands would rive; 
Thus either ſide their utmoſt pow'r extend, 
Till valiant Gam fore wounded, drawn aſide 

By his own ſoldiers, ſhortly after dy' d. 


| Then take they up the bodies of the ſlain, 


Which for their targets ours before them bear, 
And with a fre aſſault come on again; 
Scarce in the field yet ſuch a fight as there: 
Croſs-bows and Jong-bows at it are amain, 
Untill the French, their maſſacre that fear, 

Of the fierce Encliſh a ceſſation crave, 


Off'ring to yield, ſo they their lives would fave, 


| Licwis of Bou RRHON, in the furious heat 


Of this great battle, having made ſome ſtay, 

Who with the left wing ſuffer'd a defcat 

In the beginning of this luckleſs day, 

Finding the Engliſh forcing their retreat, 

And that much hope upon his valour lay; 

Fearing leſt he might undergo ſome ſhame, 
That were unworthy of the BouReon name, 


Hath 
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Hath gather'd up ſome ſcatter'd troops of horſe, 
That in the field ſtood doubtful what to do, 
Though with much toil, which he doth reinforce + 
With ſome ſmall pow'r that he doth add thereto, 
Proclaiming till the Engliſh had the worſe ; 
And now at laſt, with him if they would go, 

He dares aſſure them victory; if not, 

The greateſt fame that ever ſoldiers got. 


And being wiſe, ſo Bourzon to beguile 
The French preparing inſtantly to fly, 
Procures a ſeldier, by a ſecret wile, 

To come in ſwiftly, and to crave ſupply, 


That if with courage they would fight a while, 


It certain was the Engliſh all ſhould die; 
For that the King had offer'd them to yield, 
Finding his troops to leave him on the field, 


When AzTrvR Earl of Ricumount coming in 
With the right wing, that long ſtay'd out of ſight, 


Having too lately with the Engliſh been ; 


But finding Bou Rx BON bent again to fight, 
His former credit hoping yet to win 
(Which at that inſtant eaſily he might) 
Comes up cloſe with him, and puts on as faſt, 
Bravely reſolv' d to fight it to the laſt. 


And both encourag'd by the news was br ought 


Of the arriving of the Dauphin's power, 


Whoſe ſpeedy van their rear had almoſt raught 


(From Agincourt diſcover'd from a tower) 


Which with the Norman gallantry was fraught, 
And on the ſuddain coming like a ſhower, 
Would bring a deluge on the Engliſh hoſt, 
Whilſt yet they ſtood their victory to boaſt. 


And on they come, as doth a rolling tide 
Forc'd by a wind, that ſhoves it forth ſo faſt, 


Till it choak up ſome channel fide to fide, 


And the craz'd banks doth down before it caſt, 
Hoping the Engliſh would not them abide, 
Or would be fo amated at their haſte, 

That ſhould they fail to rout them at their will, 


Yet of their blood the fields ſhould drink their fill. 


When as the Engliſh, whoſe o'er-weary'd arms 


Were with long ſlaughter lately waxed fore, 
' Theſe unexpected and fo fierce alarms 


To their firſt ſtrength do inſtantly reſtore, 


And like a ſtove their ſtiffen'd ſinews warms 
| To act as bravely as they did before 


And the proud French as ſtoutly to oppoſe, 
Scorning to yield one foot deſpight of blows, 
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The fight is fearful ; for ſtout Bou n Box brings 
His freſher forces on with ſuch a ſhock, 
Thar they were like to cut the archers ſtrings 
Ere they their arrows handſomly could nock : 
The French, like engines that were made with ſprings, 
Themſelves fo faſt into the Engliſh lock, 
That th' one was like the other down to bear, 
In wanting room to ſtrike, they ſtood ſo near. 


Till ſtagg'ring long, they from each other reel'd, 
Glad that themſelves they ſo could diſengage; 
And falling back upon the ſpacious field 
(For this laſt ſcene that is the bloody ſtage) 
Where they their weapons liberally could wield, 
They with ſuch madneſs execute their rage, 

As though the former fury of the day, 

To this encounter had but been a play. 


Slaughter is now deſected to the full: 


Here from their backs their batter'd armours fall; 
Here a ſleft ſhoulder, there a cloven ſkull ; 
There hang his eyes out-beaten with a mall ; 
Until the edges of their bills grow dull, 


| Upon each other they ſo ſpend their gall. 


Wild ſhouts and clamours all the air do fill ; 
The French cry Tus, and the Engliſh KIL I. 


The Duke of Bans, in this vaſt ſpoil, by chance 


With the Lord ST. Joan on the field doth meet, 
Tow'rds whom that brave Duke doth himſelf advance, 


Who with the like encounter him doth greet : 


This Engliſh Baron and this Peer of France, 
Grappling together, falling from their feet, 


With the rude crouds had both to death been cruſh'd, 


In for their ſafety had their friends not ruſh'd. 


Both again rais d, and both their ſoldiers ſhift 
To fave their lives, if any way they could; 
But as the French the Duke away would lift, 
Upon his arms the Engliſh taking hold 


| (Men of that ſort, that thought upon their thrift) 


Knowing his ranſom dearly would be ſold, 
Drag him away in ſpite of their defence, 


Which to their quarter would have born him thence, 


Mean while brave Bou R Box, from his ſtirring horſe 

Gall'd with an arrow, to the earth is thrown ; 

By a mean ſoldier ſeized on by force, 

Hoping to have him certainly his own ; 

Which this Lord holdeth better ſo than worſe, 

Since the French fortune to that ebb is grown; 
And he perceives the ſoldier him doth deem 


. 


To be a perſon of no mean eſteem. 
| BERKELEY 
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The BATTLE of AGINCOURT, Ax 


BrRKEITY and BurxzLt, two brave Engliſh Lords, 


Pluſh'd with French blood, and in their valour's pride, 


Above their arm'd heads brandiſhing their ſwords 


As they triumphing through the army ride, 


Finding what prizes fortune here affords 

To ev*ry ſoldier, and more wiſtly ey'd 
This gallant pris'ner; by this arming ſee 
Of the great BouR BON family to be; 


And from the ſoldier they his pris' ner take, 
Of which the French Lord ſeemeth wond'rous fain, 
Thereby his ſafety more ſecure to make : 
Which when the ſoldier finds his hopes 1n vain, 
So rich a booty forced to forſake, 
To put himſelf and pris'ner out of pain, 
He on the ſudden ſtabs him, and doth ſwear, 


Would th ave his ranſom, they ſhould take it there. 


When Ross and Moxlkv making in amain, 
Bring the Lord Darcy up with them along, 
Whoſe horſe had lately under him been ſlain, 


And they on foot found fighting in the throng, 


Thoſe Lords his friends remounting him again, 


Being a man that valiant was and ſtrong ; 


They all together with a gen'ral hand 
Charge on the French, that they could find to ſtand. 


And yet but vainly, as the French ſuppos'd; _ 
For th*Earl of Ricumounr forth ſuch earth had found, 
That on two ſides with quick: ſet was enclos'd, 


And the way to it by a riſing ground, 
By which a while the Engliſh were oppos'd 


At every charge; which elſe came up fo round, 
As that except the paſſage put them by, 


The French as well might leave their arms, and fly. 


Upon both parts it furiouſly is fought, 

And with ſuch quickneſs riſeth to that height, 
That horror need no farther to be ſought, 

If only that might fatisfy the ſight. 

Who would have fame, full dearly here it bought, 


For it was fold by meaſure and by weight; 


And at one rate the price till certain ſtood, 
An ounce of honour coft a pound of blood. 


When fo it hapt, that DaupIER in the van 


Meets with ſtout Darcy ; but whilſt him he preſs'd, 


Over and over cometh horſe and man, 
Of whom the other ſoon himſelf poſſeſs'd : 
When as SAVESSES upon Darcy ran 
To aid DamPIEtR ; but as he him addreſs'd, 
A halbert taking hold upon his greaves, 
Him from his ſaddle violently heaves. 


When ſoon five hundred Engliſh men at arms, 
That to the French had given many a chaſe, 
And when they cover'd all the field with fwarms, 
Yet oft that day had bravely bid them bale ; 


Now at the laſt, by raiſing freſh alarms, 
And coming up with an unuſual pace, 


Made them to know, that they mult run or yield ; 
Never till now the Engliſh had the field. 


Where ARTHUR Earl of RicumouxT beaten down, 
Is left (ſuppos'd of ev*ry one) for dead; 

But afrerwards awaking from his ſwoon, 

By ſome that found him was recovered. 

So Count Du MARLE was likewiſe overthrown, 

As he was turning, meaning to have fled. 

Who fights, the cold blade in his boſom feels ; 
Who flies, ſtill hears it whiſſing at his heels, 


Till all diſrank'd, like filly ſheep they run, 

By threats nor pray' rs to be conſtrain'd to ſtay, 
For that their hearts were ſo extremely done, 
That fainting, oft they fall upon the way ; 

Or when they might a preſent peril ſhun, 
They ruſh upon it by their much diſmay ; 
That from the Engliſh ſhould they ſafely flie, 
Of their own very fear yet they ſhould die. 


E Some they take pris? ners, other ſome they kill, 


As they affect thoſe upon whom they fall; 
For they, as victors, may do what they will, 


For who this Conqu'ror to account dare call? 


In gore the Engliſh ſeem their ſouls to ſwill, 

And the dejected French muſt ſuffer all; 

Flight, cords, and ſlaughter, are the only three, 
To which themſelves ſubjected they do ſee. 


A ſhooleſs ſoldier there a man might meet 
Leading his Monſieur by the arms faſt bound; 
Another his had ſhackled by the feet, 
Who like a cripple ſhuffled on the ground; 
Another, three or four before him beat 
Like harmful cattle driven to a pound : 

They muſt abide it, fo the victor will, 
Who at his pleaſure may or fave or kill. 


| , 
That brave French gallant, when the fight began, 
| Whole leaſe of lacqueys ambled by his ſide, 


Himſelf a lacquey now moſt baſely ran, 

Whilſt a ragg*d ſoldier on his horſe doth ride; 

That raſcal is no leſs than at his man, 

Who was but lately to his luggage ty'd ; 
And the French Lord now court'ſies to that lave, 
Who the laſt day his alms was like to crave. 
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26 The BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 


And thoſe ſew Engliſh wounded in the fight, 
They force the French to bring with them away, 
Who when they were depreſſed with the weight, 
Yet dar'd not once their burden down to lay: 
Thoſe in the morn whoſe hopes were at their height, 
Are falbn thus low ere the departing day 

With picks of halberts prickt inſtead of goads, 

Like tired horſes lab'ring with their loads. 


But as the Engliſh from the field return, 
Some of thoſe French who when the fight began 
Forſook their friends, and hoping yet to earn 
Pardon, for that fo cowardly they ran, 
Aſſay the Engliſh carriages to burn, 
Which to defend them ſcarcely had a man ; 

For that their keepers to the field were got, 

To pick ſuch ſpoils as chance ſhould them alot. 


The captains of this raſcal cow'rdly rout, 

Were IsamBERT of AGincouRrT, at hand 

RirLanT of Cx Ass, a dorp thereabout ; 

And for the chief in this their baſe command 

Was RoBINETT of BURNIVILLE, throughout 

The country known all order to withſtand ; 
Theſe, with five hundred peaſants they had rais'd, 
The Engliſh tents upon an inſtant ſeiz'd. | 


A few poor ſuttlers with the camp that went, 
They baſely fell to pillage and to theft; 


And having rifled every booth and tent, 
Some of the ſillieſt they of life bereft; 


The fear of which ſome of the other ſent 
Into the army with their ſudden cries, 
Which put the King in fear of freſh ſupplies. 


For that his ſoldiers tired in the fight, 


Their pris'ners more in number than they were, 


Ile thought it for a thing of too much weight 


T”* oppoſe freſh forces, and to guard them there. 
The Dauphin's pow'rs yet ſtanding in their ſight, 


And BovurBon's forces of the field not clear; 


Thoſe yearning cries that from the carriage came, 
His blood yet hot, more highly doth inflame : 


And in his rage he inſtantly commands 
That every Engliſh ſhould his pris' ner kill, 


Except ſome few in ſome great captain's hands, 
Whoſe ranſoms might his empty'd coffers fill. 


All's one who's looſe, or who is now in bonds, 
Both muſt one way, it is the Conqu'ror's will. 


Thoſe who late thought ſmall ranſoms them might | 


Saw only death their ranſom now mult be. [tree, 


I Whilſt one is aſking what the bus neſs is, 
Hearing (in French) his countryman to cry; 


| ©© Monſieur, the King commands that you muſt die: 


| But equal lots had fate pleas'd to beſtow ; 


| Ten thouſand French, that inwardly were well, 
Save ſome light hurts that any man might heal, 


But ev'n as thunder kill'd them with a clap. 


Accurſed French, and could it not ſuffice, * 
That ye but now bath'd in your native gore, 10 


But ye muſt thus unfortunately riſe, 

To draw more plagues upon ye than before? 

And 'gainſt yourſelves more miſchief to deviſe 

Than th' Engliſh could have? and ſet wide the door 
To utter ruin, and to make an end _ 
Of that yourſelves, which others would not ipend ? 


Their utmoſt rage the Engliſh now had breath'd, 
And their proud hearts gan ſomewhat to relent 
Their bloody ſwords they quietly had ſheath'd, 
And their ſtrong bows already were unbent ; 
To eaſeful reſt their bodies they bequeath'd, 
Nor farther harm art all to you they meant ; 
And to that pains muſt ye them needſly pur, 
To draw their knives once more your throats to cut ? 


That French who lately by the Engliſh ſtood, 

And freely ask*d what ranſom he ſhould pay, - 

Who ſomewhat cool'd and in a calmer mood, 

Agreed with him both of the ſum and day, 

Now finds his fleſh muſt be the preſent food 

For wolves and ravens, for the ſame that ſtay ; 
And ſees his blood on th' other's ſword to flow, 
Ere his quick ſenſe could apprehend the blow. 


He who detains him pris'ner, anſwers this, 


* This is plain Engliſh,” Whilſt he's killing his, 
He ſees another on a Frenchman flie, 
And with a pole-ax daſheth out his brains, 
_ Whilſt he's demanding what the garboil means. 


That tender heart, whoſe chance it was to have 
Some one that day who did much valour ſhow, 
Who might perhaps have had him for his ſlave, 


He who his pris'ner willingly would fave, 

Laſtly conſtrain'd to give the deadly blow, 
That ſends him down to everlaſting ſleep, 
Turning his face, full bitterly doth weep. 


Even at an inſtant, in a minute fell, | 0 
And their own friends their deaths to them do deal. 1 
Yet of ſo many, very few could tell, 3 
Nor could the Engliſh perfectly reveal 4 

The defp'rate cauſe of this diſaſtrous hap, | | 4 
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How happy were thoſe, in the very height | | Waggons and carts are laden till they crackt, 
Of this great battle that had bravely dy'd! With arms and tents there taken in the field; 
When as their boiling boſoms, in the fight, For want of carriage, on whoſe tops are packt 
Felt not the ſharp ſteel thorough them to ſlide Enſigns, coat-armours, targets, ſpears, and ſhields : 
But theſe now in a miſerable plight, _ Nor need they convoy, fearing to be ſackt, 
Muſt in cold blood this maſſacre abide, For all the country to King Henky yields; 
Caus'd by thoſe villains (curſt alive and dead) | And the poor peaſant helps along to bear, 
That from the field the paſſed morning fled. What late the goods of his proud landlord were. 
When as the King, to crown this glorious day, A horſe well-furniſh*d for a preſent war, 
a Now bids his ſoldiers, after all this toil, For a French crown might any where be bought; 
| (No forces found that more might them diſmay) But if ſo be that he had any ſcar, 
; Of the dead French to take the gen'ral ſpoil, Tho' ne'er ſo ſmall, he valu'd was at nought. 
7 Whoſe heaps had well-near ſtopt up ev'ry way, With ſpoils ſo ſated the proud Engliſh are, 
I For ev'n as clods they cover'd all the ſoil: Amongſt the ſlain that who for pillage ſought, 
; Commanding none ſhould any one controul, Except ſome rich caparizon he found, 
D Catch that catch might, but each man to his dole, For a ſteel ſaddle would not ſtoop to ground. 
3 They fall to groping buſily for gold, And many a hundred beaten down that were, | 
L Of which about them the ſlain French had ſtore ; Whoſe wounds were mortal, others wond'rous deep, 
3 They find as much as well their hands can hold ; When as the Engliſh over-paſs'd they hear, 
1 Who had but ſilver, him they counted poor. And no man left a watch on them to keep, 
| ; Scarfs, chains, and bracelets, were not to be told ; Into the buſhes and the ditches near 
4 So rich as theſe no ſoldiers were before. | | Upon their weak hands and their knees do creep; 
A Who got a ring, would ſcarcely put it on, But for their hurts took air, and were undreſt, 
3 Except therein there were ſome radiant ſtone. They were found dead, and buried with tle reſt. 
1 Out of rich ſuits the nobleſt French they ſtrip, Thus when the King ſaw that the coaſt was clear'd, 
4 1 And leave their bodies naked on the ground; And of the French who were not ſlain were fled, 
I And cach one fills his knapfack, or his ſcrip, Nor in the field not any then appear'd, 
3 N With ſome rare thing that on the field is found: That had the pow'r again to make a head : 
1 About his bus'neſs he doth nimbly ſkip, This Conqueror exceedingly is chear'd, 
7 That had upon him many a cruel wound : | | Thanking his G oD that he ſo well had ſped ; 
3 And where they found a French not outright lain, And ſo tow'rds Calais bravely marching on, 
Y They him a pris'ner conſtantly retain, | Leaveth fad France her loſſes to bemoan. 
3 | Who ſcarce a ſhirt had but the day before, 
2 Nor a whole ſtocking to keep out the cold, * 
J Hath a whole wardrobe at command in ſtore, The End of the Battle of Ac1ncou Sd. 
% In the French faſhion flaunting it in gold; 
4 And in the tavern in his cups doth roar, 
; Chocking his crowns ; and grows thereby ſo bold, 
| That proudly he a captain's name aſſumes, 
I In his gilt gorget with his toſſing plumes. T. 
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out leiſure and competent ſtudy, either of which 


ther it needed too much excuſe (knowing that even 


\ ſavoury) or as if I fhould ſeem now to have 


E $+ 4 
PREFACE to the READER, 


On this Author's publiſhing a ſecond and improv'd Edition of the 
Barons WARS, which he had before call'd MoRTIMERIA DOs. 


HAT at firſt I made choice of this ſubject, 
T have not as yet repented ; for, if the Muſe 
hath not much abuſed me, it was moſt worthy 
to have found a more worthy pen than mine own. 
For the Barons WaRs (omitting the quality of 
thoſe arms whereof I have not here to ſpeak) 
were ſurely as well for their length in continuance, 
as for their manifold bloodſhed, and multitude of 


horrid accidents, fit matter for trumpet or tra- 


The Quadrin doth never double; or, to uſe 0 

word of Heraldry, never bringeth forth Gemells - 

The Ruinzain too ſoon, The Seſtin bath twins in 
the baſe, but they detain not the mich nor the 
cloſe, as Muſicians term it, long enough for an 
Epic Poem. The ſtanza of ſeven is touched bes 
fore; this of eight both holds the tune clean through 
to the baſe of the column, hich is the couplet of 
the foot or bottom, and cloſeth not but with a full 


gedy. Therefore as at firſt the dignity of the ¶ſatigfaction to the ear for ſo long detention. 


thing was the motive of the doing, ſo the cauſe of 
this my ſecond greater labour was the inſufficient 
handling of the firſt, which though it were more 
than boldneſs to venture on ſo noble a ſubject with- 


travail hardly affords; yet the importunity of 
friends made me, contrary to mine own judgment, 


undertake and pubtiſh it ſo as the world hath ſeen ; 


but herein I intend not to be too exact, as if ei- 


as it was, it ought to have paſſed for better than 
ſome would ſuffer, who can bardly think any thing 


hath ſavour but their bun, though never ſo un- 


exceeded myſelf, and failing in my hopes be kept 
without excuſe, Grammaticaſters have quarrel'd 
at the title of MORTIMERIA DOs, as F it had 
been a fin againſt Syntaxis to have inſcribed it in 
the ſecond caſe : But not their idle reprogf hath 
made me now abſtain from fronting it by the 
name of MORTIMER at all, but the ſame better 
advice which hath cauſed me to alter the whole ; 
and where before the flanza <vas of ſeven lines, 
wherein there are two couplets, as in this figure 
appeareth, , £ | 


8 5 
— . 
= . 5 . 


the often harmony thereof ſoften'd the verſe more 
than the majeſty of the ſubje&t would permit, un- 


Briefly, this fort of ſlanza hath in it majeſty, 


perfection, and ſolidity, reſembling the pillar which 


tn Architecture is called the Tuſcan, whoſe ſhaft 
18 of fix diameters, and baſe of two, The other 


reaſons this place will not bear ; but generally all 
tangas are, in my opinion, but tyrants and tor- 


turers, when they make invention obey their num- 
ber, which ſometimes would otherwiſe ſcantle it- 


ſelf; a fault that great maſters in this art ſtrive 


fo avoid, 

Concerning the diviſion which J uſe in this 

Poem, I am not ignorant that antiquity hath uſed 

to diſtinguiſh works into Books, and every one to 

bear the number of their order. HoMER's Iliads 

and Odyſſes indeed are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 

letters of the Greek alphabet, as all the world 
knows, and not by the numeral letters only, which 
to Iota are digit, and afterwards compound, the 

Alpha being our unit; for the Greeks had 19 

figures nor cyphers in their arithmetich. VI R- 

GIL's Æneis, STATIUs's Thebais, SILIUS's 

work of the Carthaginian War, ILLyRiIcus's 
Argonautics, ViDa's Chriſteis, are all divided 
into Books, The I ALlans uſe Cantos, and 1 
does our firſt great reformer SPENSER, That I 


aſſume another name for the fettioms in this vo- 
ume cannot be diſgracious, nor unavowadble. 


Laſily, if I have not already exceeded the lengt!1 
of an epiſtle, I am to intraat, that he who will 
(as any man may that will) make himſelf a party 
to this of ours, would be pleaſed to remember that 
Spartan Prince, who being found by certain am- 


leſs they had all been geminels, or couplets. There- baſſadors playing among his children, requeſted 
are (but not without new-faſhioning the whole | them to forbear to cenſure till alſo they had ſome 
frame) I choſe AR IOS Tol ſtanza, of all ther of their own, To ſuch I give as ample power and 
the moſt complete and beſt proportioned, conſiſting privilege as ever Jus liberorum could in Roxx, 
of erght ; fir interwoven or alternate, and a| craving back again at their hands by 4 regrant, 


couplet in baſe. 


themſeFves challenge; and ſuffer that in their 


fames which they would wrongly put upon others, 


according to the moſt indifferent law of the Talio. 
Fare you well, | 


the like of that which I impart ; for great reaſon 
| there is that they ſhould undergo the licenſe which 
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To Mr. Micuarr DRAYTON. 


HA ornament might I deviſe, to fit 
TV} aſpiring height of thy admired ſpirit ? 
Or what fair garland worthy is to fit 
On thy bleſt brows, that compaſs in all merit ? 
Thou ſhalt not crowned be with common bays, 
Becauſe for thee it is a crown too low 
APoLLo's tree can yield thee fimple praiſe, 
It is too dull a veſture for thy brow : 
But with a wreath of ſtars ſhalt thou be crown'd, 
IVhich when thy working temples do ſuſtain, 
Will, like the ſpheres, be ever moving round 
After the royal muſick of thy brain. 
Thy fill doth equal Pfokzus, not thy birth; 
Fe to Heaven gives muſick, Thou to Earth. 


Tromas GREENE. 


To Mr. MicnatL DRAYTON, 


HOSE painful wits,which Nature's depth admire, 


And view the cauſes of unconſtant ſtriſe, 
Do tremble left the Univerſe expire 


_ Through laſting jars, the enemies of life. 


On earthly figns let not ſuch ſages look, 
Nor on the clear aſpects of hopeful ftars, 
But learn the World's continuance from thy book, 


Which frames paſt Nature's force eternal wars; 


Wherein the Muſes ſhewing perfect glory, 
Adorn it ſo with graceful harmony, 
That all the ads of this lamented ſtory 


Seem not perform'd for People's Liberty, 


Nor through the awe of an imperious King, 
But that thy verſes their deep wounds might fing. 


Jonx BravnoxT. 


To his Friend the AurHOR. 


AD I not lov'd Thee and thy Poeſy, 

Dear Friend, my theme ſhould of thy praiſes be : 
But in weak brains it doth ſuſpicion move, 
IV hen, who is ſeen to praiſe, is known to love. 
For tho” that firſt and virgin birth of thine 


Be fo articulate, ſo maſculine, 


So truly limb*d, ſo finewy, ſo compact, 
So ſweetly fair, ſo every way exact, 

As may endure the moſt judicious touch, 
And give thy friends juſt reaſon to avouch 
It, ſpite of Envy's teeth, a living birth : 


Though ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, of equal worth, 


Though all be good; yet fince affection 
In judgment may, as ſhadow and projection 
In landſtip, make that which is low ſeem high, 


That's ſhallow deep, ſmall great, and far that's nigh ; 


So as it well may juſt ſuſpicion move, 

IWhen, who is ſeen to praiſe, is known to love. 
Jet thus my cenſure, this my doom ſhall be, 
PII always love Thee and thy Poeſy. 

| = E. HrvywasD. 


\ 


To his worthy Friend MichAEL DRAYTON, 
FJ MUST admire thee, but to praiſe were vain, 
IW hat every taſting palate ſo approves, 
Thy martial Pyrrhick and thy Epick ftrain, 
Digeſting Wars with heart-uniting Loves, 


- The two firſt authors of what is compos'd 


In this round ſyſtem all; its ancient lore, 

All arts in Diſcords and Concents are closd. 

(And when unwinged ſouls the Fates reftore 

To th earth for reparation of their flights, 

The firſt Muſicians, Scholars, Lovers make; 

The next rank deſtinate to Mars his Knights; 

The following rabble meaner titles take.) 

T fee thy temples crown'd with Pgokzus' rites, 
Thy Bay's to tÞ eye with Lilly mixt and Roſe, 
As to the ear a Diapaſon cloſe, _ 


J. SzLpax, 
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B O _ I. 


The Aen. 


7 he ori evous plagues, and the prodigious ſigns 
That this great war and ſlaughter do foreſhow 
2% eſpecial caufe the Baronage combines; 
The Queen's firong grief, whence many troubles grow ; 
The time by courſe unto our fall inclines, 
And how each country doth to battle go; 
What cauſe to yield, the MoRTIMERS pretend, 
And their commitment perfecting the end. 


H E bloody factions, and rebellious pride 


Of a ſtrong nation, whoſe unmanag'd might 


Them from their natural ſovereign did divide, 
Their due ſubjection, and his lawful right, 
Whom their light error looſely doth miſguide, - 
Urg'd by looſe minions tyrannous deſpight; 
Me from the ſoft lays and tender loves doth bring, 
Of dreadful fights and horrid wars to ſing. 
CY ; 
What helliſh fury poiſon*d your high blood, 
Or ſhould bewitch you with accurſed charms, 
That by pretending of the general good, 
Raſhly extrudes you to tumultuous arms, 


And from the ſafety wherein late you ſtood, 


Reft of all taſte, and feeling of your harms, 
That France and Belgia with affrighted eyes, 
Were fad beholders of your miſeries? 


—— — v4 


+ 


| III. 
Th' inveterate rancour in their boſoms bred, 
Who for their charter wag'd a former war, 
Or through your veins this raging venom ſpred, 
Whoſe next-fucceeding nephews now you are, 
Or that hot gore your bows in conqueſt ſhed, 


Having enlarg'd your country's bounds ſo far, 


Enſign to enſign furiouſly oppoſe, | 
With blades of Bilboa dealing Engliſh blows. 
IV. 


| O! thou, the great director of my mule, 
j On whoſe free bounty all my powers depend, 


Into my breaſt a ſacred fire infuſe, 
Raviſh my ſpirit this great work t'attend; 


| Let the ſtill night my labour'd lines peruſe, 


That when my poems gain their wiſhed end, 
They whoſe ſad eyes ſhall read this tragic ſtory 


In my weak hand, ſhall ſee thy might and glory. 
K V. What 


34 The 


V. 

What care would plot, diſſenſions quickly croſs, 
Which like an earthquake rends the tott'ring ſtate, 
By which abroad we bear a publick loſs, 
Betray*d at home by means of private hate 
Whilſt us theſe ſtrange calamities do tols, 

(The daily nurſe of mutinous debate) 

Confuſion ſtill our country's peace confounds, 
No help at hand, and mortal all our wounds. 
* 

Thou Cuuxch then ſwelling in thy mightineſs, 
Tending the care and ſafety of the ſoul; 

O nurſe not factions flowing in exceſs, 

That with thy members ſnould'ſt their grief condole; 
In thee reſts pow'r this outrage to repreſs, 

Which might thy zeal and ſanctity enroll; 

Come thou in pureneſs meekly with the word, 

Lay not thy hand to the unhallow'd ſword. 
„ 

Blood- thirſting War, ariſing firſt from Hell, 

And in progreſſion ſeizing on this iſle, 

Where it before near forty -years did dwell, 

And with pollution horribly defile, 

Buy which ſo many a worthy Engliſh fell, 

By our firſt EpwasD baniſhed a while, 

Transferr'd by fortune to the Scottiſh meer, 

To ranſack that, as it had ravin'd here. 

ED VIII. 

Where hovering ſtill with inauſpicious wings 
About the verge of theſe diſtemper'd climes, 
Returning now, new error hither brings, 

To ſtir us up to theſe diſaſt'rous crimes, 
Weak*neth our power by oft diminiſhings ; 
And taking hold on theſe unſettled times, 

Forcing our frailty ſenſually at length, 
Crack'd the ſtiff nerves that knit our ancient firength, 

IX. 

Whoſe frightful viſion, at the firſt approach, 
With violent madneſs ſtruck that deſp'rate age, 
So many ſundry miſeries abroach, 

Giving full ſpeed to their unbridled rage, 

That did our ancient liberty encroach, 

And in theſe ſtrong conſpiracies engage 2.7 
The worthieſt blood, the ſubjects loſs to bring, 
By unnatural wrongs unto their natural king. 

X. e 

When in the North, whilſt horror yet was young, 

Theſe dangerous ſeaſons ſwiftly coming on, 

Whilſt o'er our heads portentous meteors hung, 

And in the ſkies ſtern comets brightly ſhone, 

Prodigious births oft intermixt among, | 

Such as before to times had been unknown, 

In bloody iſſues- forth the earth doth break, 
Weeping for us, whoſe woes it could not ſpeak. 


{ 


BARONS WARS. 


XI. 
When, by the rankneſs of contagious air, 
A mortal Plague invadeth man and beaſt, 
Which ſoon diſperſt and raging every where, 
In doubt the fame too quickly ſhould have ceas'd, 
More to confirm the certainty of fear 
By cruel Famine hapleſly increas'd ; 
As though the heavens, in their remiſsful doom, 
Took thoſe beſt-loy*d from worſer days to come. 
XII. 
The level courſe that we propoſe to ga, 


| Now to th' intent you may more plainly ſee, 


And that we every circumſtance may ſhow, 
The ſtate of things, and truly what they be, 
And with what ſkill or project we beſtow, 


As our occurrents happen in degree. 


From theſe portents we now divert our view; 
To bring to birth the horrors that enſue. 
XIII. 
The calling back of baniſh'd Gavxsrox, 
*Gainſt which the Barons were to LoxcSsHANKs ſworn, 
That inſolent laſcivious minion, | 
A ſovereign's blemiſh, and a country's ſcorn, 
The ſigniories and great promotion, 
Him in his lawleſs courſes to ſuborn, 
Stirs up that hateful and outragious ſtrife, 
That coſt e' er long ſo many an — life. 
XIV. 
0 worthy Lacy ! had'ſt thou ſpar'd that breadth, 
Which ſhortly after nature thee deny'd, 


To LAxcASTER deliver'd at thy death, 


To whom thy only daughter was affy'd, 

That this ſtern war too quickly publiſheth, 

To aid the Barons *gainſt that minion's pride, 
Thy earldoms, lands, and titles of renown, 
Had not ſo ſoon return'd unto the crown. 

ER XV. 

The lordſhips Bxucz unto the SpExsERs paſt, 

Croſſing the Barons vehement defire, 

As from Jove's hand that fearful lightning caſt, 

When fifty towns lay ſpent in envious. fire, | 


| Alas! too vain and prodigal a waſte 
| The ſtrong effects of their conceived ire, 


Urging the weak King with a violent hand, 


- oF - 
When the Fair 9 5 that progreſſing ti Kent, 


| Laſtly deny'd her entrance into“ Leeds, ü 
} Whom BapLzsMERE unkindly doth prevent, 

| Who *gainſt his Sovereign in this courſe proceeds, 
As adding farther to this diſcontent, 

| One of the ſprings which this great miſchief feeds, 


Heaping on rage and horror more and more, 
To thruſt on that which went too faſt before. 


XVII. Which 


—— 


b Leeds caſtle, 
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And in aſpects of happineſs and mirth, 


XV:I. 
Which more and more a kingly rage increas'd, 
Mov'd with the wrongs of Gavzs rox degraded, 
Which had ſo long been ſettled in his breaſt, 
That all his powers it wholly had invaded, 
Giving the SPENSERS an aſſured reſt, 
By whom his reaſons chiefly are perſuaded, 
By whoſe lewd counſels he is only led 
To leave his true Queen, and his lawfyl bed: 
XVIII. 
That now herſelf, who while ſhe ſtood in grace, 
Apply'd her powers theſe diſcords to appeaſe, 
When yet confuſion had not fully place, 
Nor former times ſo dangerous as theſe, 
A party now in their afflicted caſe, 
A willing hand to his deſtruction lays ; 
That time, whoſe ſoft palm heals the wound of war, 
May cure the fore, but never cloſe the ſear. 
XIX. 
In all this heat his greatneſs firſt began 


The ſerious ſubject of our ſadder vein, 


Brave MoRTIMER, that ever-matchleſs man, 
Of the old Heroes great and godlike ſtrain, 
For whom invention doing beſt it can, 


His weight of honour hardly can ſuſtain, 


Bearing his name immortaliz'd and high, 
When he in earth unnumber'd times ſhall lie, 
3 
That uncle now (whoſe name this nephew bare, 
The only comfort of the woful Queen) 
Who from his cradle held him as his care, 
In whom the hope of that great name was ſeen, 


For this young Lord now wiſely doth prepare, 
Whilſt yet this deep heart-goring wound is green, 


And on this fair advantage firmly wrought, 
To place him highly in her princely thought. | 
5 . 
At whoſe deliberate and unuſual birth, 
The heavens were ſaid to council to retire, 


Breath'd him a ſpirit inſatiably t'aſpire, 
That took no mixture of the pond'rous earth, 
But all compreſs'd of clear aſcending fire, 
So well made up, that ſuch an one as he, 
Jovz, in a man, like MorTiMmeR would he. 
XXII. 
The temper of that nobler- moving part, 
With ſuch rare pureneſs rectify'd his blood, 


Raiſing the powers of his reſolved heart, 


Too proud to be lock'd up within a flood, 


That no misfortune poſſibly could thwart 
Which from the native greatneſs where it ſtood, -- 


Even by the virtue of a piercing eye, 
Shew'd that his pitch was boundleſs as the ſic. 


XXIII. 
Worthy the grand-child of ſo great a Lord, 
Who whilſt firſt Epwarp fortunately reign'd, 
Re-edify'd great ARTHUR'S ancient board, 
The feat at goodly Kennelworth ordain'd, 
The order of old Knighthood there reſtor'd, 
To which an hundred duly appertain'd, 
With all the grace and beauties of a court, 
As belt became that brave and martial ſport. 
XXIV. 
The heart-ſwoln Lords, with fury {et on ſue, 
Who Epwarv's wrongs to vengeance ſtill provoke, 
With LancasTER and HaRTFORD now conſpire 
No more to bear the SpENsERs ſervile yoke. 
And thus whilſt all a mutual change deſire, 
The ancient bonds of their allegiance broke, 
Reſolv'd with blood their liberty to buy, 
And in this quarrel vow'd to live and die. 
XXV. 
What privilege hath our free birth, ſay they, 
Or in our blood what virtue doth remain, 
To each laſcivious minion made a prey, 
That us and our nobility diſdain, 


Whilſt they triumphant boaſt of our decay? 


Either thoſe ſpirits we do not now retain, 
That were our fathers, or by fate we fall 


Both from their greatneſs, liberty, and all. 


ANYE 
Honour, dejected from that ſovereign ſtate 
From whence at firſt it challenged a being, 
Now proſtitute to infamy and hate, 


As with itſelf in all things diſagreeing, 


So out of order, diſproportionate, 

From her fair courſe prepoſterouſly flying; 
Whilſt others as themſelves, and only we 
Are not held thoſe we would but ſeem to be. 
En XXVII. 
Then to what end hath our great conqueſt ſerv'd, 
Thoſe acts atchieved by the Norman ſword, 


I Our charters, patents, or our deeds reſerv'd, 
I Our offices and titles to record, 
| | The creſts that on our monuments are carv'd, 


If they to us no greater good afford? 
Thus do they murmur ev'ry one apart, 

With many a vext ſoul, many a grieved heart. 
bs XXVIIL 


This while the Queen to depth of ſorrow thrown, 


Wherein ſhe waſtes her flow'r of youth away, 
Beyond belief, to all but heaven unknown, 
This quick'ning ſpark, where yet it bury'd lay, 
By the ſharp breath of deſp'rate faction blown, 
| Converts her long night to the wiſhed day, 
Her woful winter of misfortune cheering, 
As the dark world at the bright ſun's appearing. 
3 . DME + <5 e 


And tell him ſtill how ſtrongly he was back'd; 
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XXIX. 


| Yet il perplex*d amid theſe hard extremes, 


All means depreſs'd her ſafety to prefer, 
Depriv'd of thoſe late comfortable beams, 
Whoſe want might make her the more cas'ly err, 
Her hopes relinquiſh*d like deceitful dreams, 
Which in her breaſt ſuch ſundry paſſions ſtir, 


Where ſtruggling which each other ſhould controul, 


Work ſtrange confuſion in her troubled ſoul, 
ANA. 

That now diſabled of all ſovereign tate, 

That to her graces rightly did belong, 

To be rejected, and repudiate, 

So true a lady, goodly, fair, and young, 

Which with more fervour ſtill doth intimate 

Her too- deep ſettled and inveterate wrong; 
What wiſdom would, a woman's will denies, 
With arguments of her indignities. 

XXXI. 
When to effect the angry fates purſue 


In heaven's high court, that long time did depend, 


When theſe full miſchiefs to a ripeneſs grew, 
And now the harveſt haſt' ning in the end, 
And all theſe lines into one center drew, 
Which way ſo e'er they ſeemingly extend; 
All theſe together ! in proportion laid, 

Each breath of hope a gale of certain aid. 

XXXII. 

Now is the time when Mon rIER doth enter, 


Of great employment in this tragick act, 


His youth and courage boldly bid him venture, 
And at this inſtant in due ſeaſon ſent her, 
When the ſtrait courſe to her deſire is track'd, 
(And but upon more certainty doth ſtay) 
By a direct, what though a dangerous way, 
XXXII. 
This dreadful comet drew her wond'ring eye, 
Which now began his golden head to rear, 


Whoſe glorious fixure in ſo fair a ſky. 
Strikes the beholder with a chilly fear, 
And in a region elevate and high, 


And by the form wherein it did appear, 
As the moſt ſkilful ſeriouſly divine, 
Foreſhew'd a kingdom ſhortly to decline, 

XXXIV. 
Vet ſtill recoyling at the SyznNsERs power, 


As often check'd with their intemp'rate pride, 


Th' inconſtant Barons wavering every hour, 
The fierce encounter of this boiſterous tide, 
That eaſily might their livelihood devour, 
Had ſhe not thoſe that ſkilfully could guide; 
She from ſuſpicion craftily retires, 
Careleſs, in ſhew, of what ſhe moſt deſires, 


—__—— 


XXXV. 
Diſſembling grief, as one that knew not ill, 


| So can ſhe rule the greatneſs of her mind, 

| As a moſt perfect rectoreſs of her will, 

Above the uſual weakneſs of her kind; 
For all this ſtorm, immoveable and ſtill, 


Her ſecret drift the wiſeſt miſs to find ; 
Nor will ſhe know what (yet) theſe factions meant, 
With a pleas'd eye to ſooth fad diſcontent. 
XXXVI. 
The leaſt ſuſpicion cunningly to heal, 
Still in her looks humility ſhe bears, 
The ſafeſt way with mightineſs to deal, 
So policy religion's habit wears ; 
"Tis now no time her grievance to reveal, 
He's mad who takes a lion by the ears : 
This knew the Queen, exampled by the wiſe ; 
This muſt they learn who rightly temporize. 
XXXVII. 
The Biſhop ToxLETON, learned'ſt in the land, 
Upon a text of politicks to preach, 
Which he Jong ſtudying, well did underſtand, 
And by a method could as aptly teach ; 
He was a prelate of a potent hand, 


Wiſe was the man that could go beyond his reach: 


This ſubtile tutor ISABEL had taught, 
In nicer points than ever England ſought. 
XXXVIII. 


Rage, which no longer limits can contain, 
Laſtly breaks forth into a public flame, 
Their ſlipp'd occaſion better to regain, 


When to their purpoſe things ſo fitly frame, 
And now diſcerned viſibly and plain, 


When treaſon boldly dare itſelf proclaim, 


Caſting aſide all ſecular diſguiſe, 
Doth with proud legions furiouſly ariſe, 
| XXXIX. 


As SEVERN lately in her ebbs that ſank, 


Vaſt and forſaken leaves th' uncover'd ſands, 
Fetching full tides, luxurious, high and rank, 
Seems in her pride t* invade the neighb'ring lands, 
Breaking her limits, cov'ring all her banks, 
Threat*ning the proud hills with her watry hands, 
As tho? ſhe meant her empery to have, 
Where &en but lately ſhe beheld her grave. 
XL; . 
Through all the land, from places far and near, 
Led to the field as fortune lots their ſide 
(With th' ancient weapons us'd in war to bear) 
As thoſe directed whom they choſe their guide; 
Or elſe perhaps as they affected were, 
Or as by friendſhip, or by duty ty'd; 
Sway'd by the ſtrength and motion of their blood, 
No cauſe examin'd, be it bad or good. 


XLI. From 


XLI. 


F rom Norfolk and the countries of the Eaſt, 


That with the pike moſt ſkilfully could fight; 
Then thoſe of Kent, unconquer'd of the reſt, 
That to this day maintain their ancient right; 
For courage no whit ſecond to the belt, 

The Corniſh-men, moſt active, bold and light; 
Thoſe near the plain, the pole- ax beſt that wield, 
And claim for theirs the vaward of the field. 

. 

The noble Welſh, of th' ancient Britiſh race; 

From Lancaſhire men famous for their bows; 

The men of Cheſhire, chiefeſt for their place, 


Of bone ſo big, as only made for blows, 
Which for their faith are had in ſpecial grace, 


And have been ever fearful to their foes; 
The Northern then in feuds ſo deadly fell, 
That for their ſpear and horſemanſhip exccll. 
XLIII. 
All that for uſe experience could eſpy, 
Such as in fens and marſh-lands us'd to trade, 
The doubtful fords and paſſages to try, 
With ſtilts and lope-ſtaves that do aptlieſt wade, 
Moſt fit for ſcouts and currers, to deſcry; 
Thoſe from the mines with pick-ax and with ſpade, 
For pioneers beſt, that for intrenching are, 
Men chiefly needful in the uſe of war, 
III. 


O noble nation, furniſhed with arms, 


So full of ſpirit, as almoſt match'd by none! 
Had heaven but bleſt thee to foreſce thy harms, 
And, as thy valiant nephews did, have gone 
Paris, Roan, Orleance, ſhaking with alarms, 
As the bright ſun thy glory then had ſhone ; 


To other realms thou hadſt transferr'd this chance, 


Nor had your ſons been firſt that conquer'd France. 
| „ 
And thus on all hands ſetting up their reſt, 


And all make forward for this mighty day, 


Where every one prepares to do his beſt, 
When at the ſtake their lives and fortunes lay, 


No croſs event their purpoſes to wreſt, 


Being now on in ſo direct a way: 
Yet whilſt they play this ſtrange & Joukefal garne, 
The Qucen ſtands off, and ſecretly gives aim. 
1 40 e 
But Moxr IHR his foot had ſcarcely ſet 
Into the road where Fortune had to deal, 
But ſhe, diſpos'd his forward courſe to let, 
Her lewd condition quickly doth reveal, 
Glory to her vain deity to get 
By him, whoſe ſtrange birth bare her ominous ſeal : 
Taking occaſion from that very hour 
In him to prove and manifeſt her pow'r. 
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XLVII. 
As when we ee the early-riſing tun 
With his bright beams to emulate our fight ; 
But when his courſe yet newly 1s begun, 
The hum'rous foggs deprive us of his light, 
Till through the clouds he his clear forehead run, 
Climbing the noon-tide in his glorious height: 
His clear-beginning Fortune cloudeth thus, 
To make his mid-day great and glorious, 
XLVIII. 
The King, diſcreetly that conſidered 
The ſpace of earth whereon the Barons ſtand, 
As what the powers to them contributed, 
Then being himſelf but partner of his land ; 
Of the ſmall ſtrength and army that he led 


*Gainſt them which did fo great a pow'*r command, 


Wiſely about him doth begin to lock: 
Great was the taſk which now he undertock. 
XLIX. 
And warn'd by danger to miſdoubt the worſt, 
In equal ſcales whilſt either's fortunes hung, 
He muſt perform the utmoſt that he durſt, 
Or undergo intolerable wrong: 
As good to ſtir, as after be inforc'd ; 
To ſtop the ſource whence all theſe miſchieſs £, prung, 
He with the Marchers thinks beſt to begin, 
Which firſt muſt loſe, ere he could hope to win. 
— 
The MorTiMERs being men of greateſt might, 
Whoſe name was dreadiul, and commanded far, 
Sturdy to manage, of a haughty ſpright, 
Strongly ally'd, much follow'd, popular, 
On whom if he but happily could light, 


He hop'd more eas'ly to conclude the war : 


Which he intendeth ſpeedily to try, 


Io quit that firit which molt ſtood in his eye. 


LI. 


| For which he expeditiouſly provided 


That part of land into his power to get, 


| Which, if made good, might keep his foes divide, 


Their combination cunningly to let; 
Which ſhould they join, would be fo frongly ſided, 
Two mighty hoſts together ſafely met, 
The face of war would look fo ſtern and great, 
As it might threat to heave him from his ſear. 
LIT. 


| Wherefore the King from London ſetteth forth 


With a full army, furniſh'd of the beſt, 
Accompany'd with men of ſpecial worth, 


| Which to this war his promiſes had preſt. 


Great LANCASTER was lord of all the North, 
The MorTiMERs were maſters of the Welt, 


He tow'rds mid England makes the way *twixt either, 


W. hich they mult croſs ere they could come together, 
U. LIE. 
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LIII. 

Strongly inveigled with delightful hope, 

Stoutly t' affront and ſhoulder with debate, 

Knowing to meet with a reſolved troop, 

That came prepar'd with courage and with hate, 

Whoſe ſtubborn creſts if he inforc'd to floop, 

It him behoves to tempt ſome pow'rful fate, 
And through ſtern guards of ſwords & hoſtile fire 
Make way to peace, or ſhamefully retire. 

| LIV. 

When now the Marchers well upon their way, 

(Expecting thoſe that them ſupplies ſhould bring, 

Which had too long abus'd them by delay) 

Were ſuddenly encounter'd by the King 

They then perceive that dilatory ſtay 

To be the cauſer of their ruining, | 

When at their boſoms black deſtruction ſtood, 
With open jaws, prepared for their blood. 
LV. 

And by the ſhifting of th? unconſtant wind, 

Seeing what weather they were like to meet, 

Which even at firſt fo aukward!y they find, 

Before they could give ſca- room to their fleet, 

Clean from their courſe, and caſt ſo far behind, 

And yet in peril every hour to ſplit, 
Some unknown harbour ſuddenly muſt ſound, 
Or run their fortunes deſp*rately on ground. 

LI. 


The elder Peer, grave, politick, and wiſe, 


Which had all dangers abſolutely ſcann'd, 
Finding high time his nephew to adviſe, 


Since now their ſtate ſtood on this deſp*rate hand, 
And from this miſchief many more to riſe, 
Which his experience made him underſtand : 
„ Nephew, faith he, 'tis but in vain to ſtrive, 
<« Counſel muſt help our ſafety to contrive. 
LVII. 
« The downright peril preſent in our eye, 
Not to be ſhun'd, we ſee what it aſſures ; 
Think then what weight upon our fall doth lye, 
« And what our being this deſign procures : 
As to our friends what good may grow thereby, 
« Prove, which the teſt of reaſon beſt endures : 
„For who obſerves ſtrict policy's true laws, 
« Shifts his proceeding to the varying cauſe 
| LVIII. 
To hazard fight with the imperial powers, 
* Will our ſmall troops undoubtedly appall; 
« Then this our war us wiltully devours, 
<« Yielding our ſelves; yet thus we loſe not all, 
„Me leave our friends this ſmaller force of ours, 
« Reſery'd for them, though hapleſsly we fall: 
That weakneſs ever hath a glorious hand, 
That falls itſelf to make the cauſe to ſtand, 
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LIX. 


« *T'wixt unexpected and fo dang'rous ills, 


6 That's ſaf*ſt, wherein we {malleſt peril ſee, 

Which to make choice of reaſon juſtly wills, 

e And it doth beſt with policy agree: 

«© The idle vulgar breath it nothing ſkills, 

& *Tis found diſcretion mult our pilot be. | 
He that doth ſtill the faireſt means preſe 
*«« Anſwers opinion, howſoc'er he err. 

. 

* And to the world's eye ſceming yet ſo ſtrong, 

* By our deſcending willingly from hence, 

T will ſhew we were provoked by our wrong, 

Not having other ſiniſter pretence: 

This force left off that doth to us belong, 

Will in opinion leſſen our offence : 


9 


„ Men are not ever incident to loſs, 
* When Fortune ſeems them frowardly to croſs. 
LXI. 

% Nor give we Envy abſolute exceſs, 
* To ſearch fo far our ſubtleties to find; 
„ There's nearer means this miſchief to redreſs, 
„And make ſucceſsful what is yet behind. 
Let's not ourſelves of all hope diſpoſſeſs, 
Fortune is ever variouſly inelin*d : 

« A ſmall advantage in th'affairs of Kings, 


IL XII. 


| This ſpeech ſo caught his Nephew's pliant youth, 


(Who his grave Eam did ever much reſpect) «wt: 
Proceeding from integrity and truth : 


Well could he counſel, well could he direct 


With ſtrong perſwaſions, which he ſtill purſu'th; 


Which in a ſhort time ſhew'd by the effect, 
A wife man's counſel, by a ſecret fate, 
Seeming from reaſon, yet proves fortunate. 

EX. 

To which the King they gravely do invite, 

By the moſt ſtrict and ceremonious way; 

No circumſtance omitted, nor no rite 


That might give colour to their new eſſay, 


Or that applauſe might publickly excite. 

To which the King doth willingly obey : 

Who, like themſelves, in ſeeing danger near, 
Rather accepts a doubt, than certain fear, 


LXIV. 


| Which he receives in preſage of his good, 


To his ſucceſs auſpiciouſly apply'd, 
Which ſomewhat cool'd his much-diſtemper'd blood, 
Ere he their force in doubtful arms had try'd ; 


And whilſt they thus in his protection ſtood, 


At his diſpoſing wholly to abide, 
He firſt in ſafety doth diſmiſs their power, 
Then {ends them both his pris'ners to the Tower. 


LXV. 


“Guides a ſlight means to compaſs mighty things.“ 
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1 | LXVII. 
O all- preparing Providence Divine . | This to theſe troubles lends a little breath, 
In thy large book what ſecrets are enroll'd ? As the firſt pauſe to hearten this affair, 

What ſundry helps doth thy great pow'r aſſign, And for a while defers oft-threat*ning death, 

To prop the courſe which thou intend'ſt to hold? | Whilſt each their breach by leiſure would repair, 

What mortal ſenſe 1s able to define And as a bound their fury limiteth. 

Thy myſteries, thy counſels manifold ? | But in this manner whilſt things ſtrangely fare, 
It is thy wiſdom, ſtrangely that extends Horror beyond all wonted bounds doth ſwell, 
Obſcure proceedings to apparent ends. As the next Canto fearfully ſhall tell. 
| LXVI. 

This was the means by which the Fates diſpoſe 

More dreadful plagues upon that age to bring, 

Utter confuſion on the heads of thoſe 

That were before the Barons ruining ; 

With the ſubverſion of the publick's foes, 

The murther of the miſcrable King: 

And that which *came cataſtrophe to all, 
Great MoRTimER's inevitable fall. 


The End of the FIRST BOOK, 
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BOOK II. 


The ARGUMENT. 


At BurToN-bridge the puiſſant pow'rs are met; 
The form and order of the doubtful fight. 
| Whereas the King the victory doth get, 
And the proud Barons are inforc'd to flight ; 
When they again towards BoRoucn forward ſet, 
Where they by him were vanquiſhed outright : 
Laſtly, the laws do execute their power 
On thoſe which there the ſword did not devour. 


, H 1 chance of war, that ſuddenly had ſwept 
FT So large a ſhare from their ſelected ftore, 
Which for their help they carefully had kept, 

That to their aid might {till have- added more, 

By this ill luck into their army crept, 


Made them much weaker than they were before : 


So that the Barons reinforc'd their bands, 
Finding their hearts to ſtand in need of hands. 
3 
For deadly Hate, ſo long and deeply rooted, 
Could not abide to hear the name of Peace, 
So that diſcretion but a little booted 
Gainſt that, thereby which only did increaſe: 
For the leaſt grief by malice was promoted, 


Anger ſet on, beginning to ſureeaſe; 
So that all counſel much their ears offended, 


But what to ſpoil and ſad invaſion tended. 


Lay mail'd in armour, girt with ireful ſwords. 
| V. She 


III. 
All up in action for the publick cauſe, 
Scarcely the mean'ſt, but he a party ſtood 
Tax'd by the letter of the cens'ring laws 
In his eſtate, if failing in his blood; 
And who was free*ſt, intangled by ſome clauſe, 
Which to their fury gives continual food : _ 
For where Confuſion once hath gotten hold, 
Till all fall flat, it hardly is controul'd. 
N =. 
And now by night, when as pale leaden ſleep 
Upon their eye-lids heavily did dwell, 
And ſtep by ſtep on every ſenſe did creep, 
Miſchief, that black inhabitant of Hell, 
Which never fails continual watch to keep, 


Fearful to think, a horrid thing to tell, 


| Enter*d the place whereas thoſe warlike Lords 
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She, with a ſharp ſight and a meagre look, 

Was always prying where ſhe might do ill, 

In which the fiend continual pleafure took, 

(Her ſtarved body Plenty could not fill) 

Searching in every corner, every nook; 

With winged feet, too ſwift to work her will, 
Furniſh'd with deadly inſtruments ſhe went 
Of ev'ry ſort, to wound where ſo ſhe meant. 


VI. 
Having a vial GIPd with baneful wrath, 
(Brought from Cocytus by that curſed ſprite) 
Which in her pale hand purpoſely ſhe hath, 
And drops the poiſon upon every wight : 


For to each one ſhe knew the ready path, 
Though in the midit and dead time of the night : 


Whoſe ſtrength too ſoon invadeth every Peer, 
Not one eſcap'd her that ſhe cometh near. 
VII. 

That the next morning breaking in the Eaſt, 

With a much-troubled and affrighted mind, 

Each whom this venom lately did infeſt, 

The ſtrong effect in their ſwoPn ſtomachs find 

Now doth the poiſon boil in every breaſt, 

To ſad deſtruction every one's inclin'd ; | 
Rumours of ſpoil through ev'ry car do flie, 
And threat'ning fury ſits in ev'ry eye. 

= VIII. 


This done, in haſte ſhe to King Epwarp hies, 


Who late grown proud upon his good ſucceſs, 


His time to tcalts and wantonneſs applies, 
And with crown'd cups his ſorrows doth ſuppreſs, 


Upon his fortune wholly that relies; 

And in the boſom of his courtly preſs 
Vaunteth the hap of this victorious day, 
Whulſt the ſick land in ſorrow pines away. 

IX. 


Thither ſhe comes, and in a minion's ſhape 


She getteth near the perſon of the King; 


And as he taſtes the liquor of the grape, 
Into the cup her poiſon ſhe doth wring: 


Not the leaſt drop untainted doth eſcape, 


For to that purpoſe ſhe her ſtore did bring ; 


Whoſe ſtrong commixture, as the ſequel try'd, 


Fil” d his hot veins with arrogance and pride. 
uy X. 
That having both ſuch courage and ſuch might, 

As to ſo great a bus'neſs did belong, 
Neither yet think by their unnatural ſight 
What the republick ſuffer*'d them among: 
For miſty error ſo deludes their ſight, 


(Which {till betwixt them and clear reaſon hung) 


And their opinions in ſuch ſort abus'd, 
As that their fault can never be excus'd. 
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| Upon the Eaft, from 


41 


KI. 


Now our Minerva puts on dreadful arms, 
Further to wade into this bloody war, 


And from her ſlumber waken'd with alarms, 


Riſeth to ſing of many a maſlacre, 


Of gloomy magicks, and benumbing charms, 

Of many a deep wound, many a fearful ſcar : 

For that low ſock wherein ſhe us'd to tread, 

Marching in greaves, a helmet on her head. 
| | XII. 

Whilſt thus vain hope doth theſe falſe Lords deluda, 

Who having drawn their ſorces to a head, 

They their full purpoſe ſeriouſly purſu'd, 

By Lax cas TER and valiant HarTrord led, 

Their long proceeding laſtly to conclude ; 

Whilſt now to meet both armies hotly ſped, 
The Barons taking Bux Tox in their way, 
Till they could hear where Epwary's army 


XIII. 


| To which report too luddenly bewray'd 


Their manner of encamping, and the place, 
Their preſent ſtrength, and their expected aid, 
As what might moſt avail them in this caſe, 
The ſpeedy march ti imperiat power had made, 
Had brought them ſoon wit!in a little ſpace : 
For ſtill the King conducted had his force, 
Which way he heard the Barons bent their courſe, 
E XIV. 
buſhy NETDwoop's ſide, 
There riſeth up an caſy-elimbing hill, 
At whoſe fair foot the ſilver TRENTH doth ſlide, 
And the ſlow air with her foit murmuring bill, 
Which with the ſtore of liberal brooks ſupply'd, 
Th' inſatiate meads continually doth ſwill, 
Over whoſe ſtream a bridge of wond'rous ſtrength 
Leads on from BuR rox to that hill in length. 


V. 


Upon the mount the King his tentage fixt, 


And in the town the Barons lay in fight, 
When as the TRINY was riſen ſo betwixt, 
That for a while prolong'd ch' unnat'ral fight, 
With many waters that itſelf had mixt, 
To ſtay their fury doing all it might. 
Things which preſage both good and ill there he. 
Which heav'n forcſhews, but will not let us ſce. 
XVI. | 
The heaven ev'n mourning o'er our heads doth fit, 
Grieving to ſee the times ſo out of courſc, 
Looking on them who never look at it, 
And in mere pity melteth with remorſe ; 
Longer from tears that could not ſtay a whit, 
Whoſe influence on every lower ſource, 
From the ſwoln fluxure of the clouds, doth ſhake 


A rank impoſtume upon every lake. 
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XVII. | 
O warlike nation, hold thy conqu'ring hand, 
Ev'n ſenſeleſs things do warn thee yet to pauſe; 
Thy mother-ſoil, on whom thou arm'd doſt ſtand, 


Which ſhould reſtrain thee by all natural laws, 


Canſt thou (unkind !) inviolate that band? 
Nay, Heav*n and Earth are angry with the caule : 
Yet ſtay thy foot in miſchief's ugly gate; 
Ill comes too ſoon, repentance oft too late. 
XVII. 
Oh, can the clouds weep over thy decay, 
Yet not one drop fall from thy droughty eyes ? 
Sce'ſt thou the ſnare, and wilt not ſhun the way, | 


Nor yet be warn'd by paſſed miſeries? 


Tis yet but early in this diſmal day, 
Let late experience learn thee to be wiſe. 
An ill foreſeen may eas'ly be prevented 

But hap'd, unhelp'd, tho' ne'er enough lamented. 

>. 7 Þ 08 | ; 

Cannot the Scor of your late ſlaughter boaſt ? 
And are ye yet ſcarce healed of the fore? 
Is't not enough ye have already loſt, 


But your own madneſs muſt needs make it more? 
Will ye ſeek ſafety in ſome foreign coaſt ? 
Your wives and children pitted ye before; 
But when your own bloods your own {words imbrue, 
Who pities them who ſhould have pitied you? 
XX. 1 


The neighb' ring groves are ſpoiled of their trees, 


For boats and timber to aſſay the flood, 


(Where men are lab'ring as ' twere ſummer- bees, 


Some hollowing trunks, ſome binding heaps of wood ? 

Some on their breaſts, ſome working on their knees, ) 

To win the bank whereon the Barons ſtood ; 
Which o'er the current they by ſtrength muſt tew, 

To ſhed that blood which many an age ſhall rue. 

: 1 XXI. „„ 

Some ſharp their ſwords, ſome right their morions ſet : 
Their greaves and pouldrons others rivet faſt 
The archers now their bearded arrows whet, 
Whilſt every where the clam'rous drums are brac'd ; 
Some taking view where they fure ground might get; 
Not one, but ſome advantage doth forecaſt : 

With ranks and files each plain & meadow ſwarms, 

As all the land were clad in angry arms, 

e 
The creſts and badges of each nobler name, 
Againſt their owners rudely feem to ſtand, 71 
As angry for th' atchievements whence they came, 
That to their fathers gave that generous brand. 
O ye unworthy of your ancient fame, 
Againſt yourſelves to lift your conqu'ring hand, 
Since foreign ſwords your height could not abate, 
By your own pride yourſelyes to ruinate ! 


XXIII. 
Upon his ſurcoat valiant N EVIL bore 
A ſilver ſaltire upon martial red; 
A lady's ſleeve high-ſpiritcd IAST IN GS wore ; 
FERRERS his taberd with rich verry ſpred, 
Well known in many a warlike match before. 
A raven fat on CORBET's armed head; 
And CULPEPPER in ſilver arms enrail'd, 
Bare thereupon a bloody bend engrail'd. 
| KASV 

The noble Pizrcy, in this dreadful day, 
With a bright creſcent in his guidon came: 
In his white cornet VERDoxN doth diſplay 
A fret of gules, priz'd in this mortal game, 
That had been feen in many a doubtful fray, 


| His lance's penons ſtained with the ſame. 


The angry horſe chaf*d with the ſtubborn bit, 
Wich his hard hoof the earth in fury ſmit. 
XXV. 
I could the ſum of STarror»'s arming ſhow, 
What colours Ross and Covntwey did unfold 3 


| Great WARREx's blazon I could let you know, 
And all the glorious circumſtance have told, 
| Nam'd every enſign as they ſtood a-row ; 


But oh, dear Muſe, too ſoon thou art controll'd ! 
For in remembrance of their evil ſpeed, 
My pen, for ink, warm drops of blood doth ſhed, 
XXVI. 
On the King's part th' imperial ſtandard's pitch'd, 


With all the hatchments of the Engliſh crown. 


Great LancasTER (with no leſs power enrich'd) 
Sets the ſame Icopards in his colours down. 
Or, if ye be not frantick or bewitch'd, | 


| Yet do but ſee that on yourſelves you frown : . 


A little note of diff' rence is in all, 
How can the ſame ſtand, when the ſame doth fall? 
XXVII. 
Bchole the eagles, lions, talbots, bears, 
The badges of your famous anceſtries; 
Shall thoſe brave marks by their inglorious heirs 
Stand thus oppos'd againſt their families? 
More ancient arms no Chriſtian nation bears, 


Reliques unworthy of their progenies : 


Thoſe beaſts ye bear do in their kind agree, 
0 that than beaſts more ſavage men ſhould be 1 
| XXVIII. 
And whilſt the King doth in ſad council fit, 
How he might beſt the other bank recover, 


See how misfortune ſtill her time can fit! 


Such as were ſent the country to diſcover, 
(As up and down from place to place they flit) 
Had found a ford to pals their forces over. 

IIl news hath wings, and with the wind doth go; 


Comfort's a cripple, and comes ever ſlow. 
XXIX. When 
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The herds of beaſts ran bellowing to the wood, 


The BARONS WARS. 43 


XXIX. 
When Epwarp fearing Lax cASTER's ſupplies, 
Proud RicumonT, SuRRY, & great PEMBROKE ſent, 
On whoſe ſucceſs he mightily relies, 
Under whoſe conduct halt his army went, 
The neareſt way, conducted by the ſpies 3 


And he himſelf, and EpMON D Earl of KEN, 


Upon the hill in fight of Bux rox lay, 
Watching to take advantage of the day. 
XXX. 


Stay Sunny, ſtay, thou may'ſt too ſoon be gone; 


Pauſe till this heat be ſomewhat overpaſt; 
Full little know'ſt thou whither thou do'ſt run; 
RicumonT and PEMBROKE, never make ſuch haſte, 
Ye do but ſtrive to bring more horror on. 
Never ſeek ſorrow, for it comes too faſt : 

Why ſtrive ye thus to paſs this fatal flood, 

To fetch but wounds, and ſhed your nearcſt blood? 

| XXXI. | 

Great LancasTER, yet ſheath thy angry ſword, 
On EpwAR PD's arms whoſe edge thou ſhould'ſt not ſet, 
Thy nat'ral Kinſman and thy ſov'reign Lord, 
Both from the loins of our PLAN TACENET: 
Call yet to mind thy once-engaged word : 
Canit thou thy oath to LoxcsHaxks thus forget? 

Men ſhould perform, before all other things, 

The ſerious vows they make to God and Kings. 

- > XIXIL. 

The winds were huſh'd, no little breath doth blow, 


Which ſeems fate ſtill as tho? they liſt' ning ſtood ; 


With trampling crowds the very earth doth bow, 
And through the ſmoke the ſun appear'd like blood. 
What with the ſhout, and with the dreadful ſhow, 


When drums & trumpets to the charge did ſound, 
As they would ſhake the groſs clouds to the ground. 
XXXIII. | 


The Earls then charging with their pow'r of horſe, 


Taking a ſignal when they ſhould begin, 
Being in view of the imperial force, 
Which at that time aſſay'd the bridge to win; 


Which made the Barons change their former courſe, 
T” avoid the preſent danger they were in; 
Which on the ſudden had they not forecaſt, 
Of their laſt day that hour had been the laſt. 

| XXXIV. 
When from the hill the King's main pow'rs come down, 
Which had Ac ARlus to their valiant guide, 
Brave L,axcasTER and HART FORD from the town 


Do iſſue forth upon the other ſide; 


Peer againſt Peer, the Crown againſt the Crown, 

The King aſſails, the Barons munify'd: 
FxGcLAnD's red croſs upon both ſides doth fly; 
St.GeoRcr the King, St. Groncr the Barons cry. 


XXXV. 
Like as an exhalation hot and dry, 
Amongſt the air-bred miſty vapours thrown, 
Spitteth his lightning forth outragiouſly, 
Rending the thick clouds with the thunder-ſtone. 
Whoſe fiery ſplinters through the thin air fly, 
That with the horror heaven and earth doth groan : 
With the like clamour and conſuſed Oh, 
To the dread ſhock the deſp*rate armies go. 
XXXVI. 
There might men ſce the famous Eros bows, 
Wherewith our foes we wonted to ſubdue, 
Shoot their ſharp arrows in the face of thoſe, 
Which oft before victoriouſly them drew; 


| Yet ſhun their aim, and troubled in the looſe, 
| Thoſe well-wing'd weapons mourning; as they flew, 


Slip'd from the bow-ſtring impotent and lack, 

As to the archers they would fain turn back, 
b + Rr: 

Behold the remnant of Troy's ancient ſtock, 

Laying on blows as fmiths on anvils ſtrike, 

Grappling together in the fearful ſhock, 


Where {till the ſtrong encount'reth with the Hie, 


a 


(And cach as ruthleſs as the harden'd roch, 

Werc't with the ſpear, the brown bill, or the pile, | 
Still as the wings or battles came together, 
Ere Fortune gave advantage yet to cither, | 

SESTHL- 

From batter'd helms, with cy*ry envious blow, 

The ſcatter*d plumes fly loofely here and there, 

To the beholder like to flakes of ſnow, 

That ev'ry light breath on ts wings doth bear, 

As they had ſenſe and feeling of our woes 


And thus affrighted with the tudden fear, 


Now back, now forward fuck ftrange windings make, 
As tho? uncertain which way they ſhould take. 
” þ ©. 43 G 

Slaughter alike invadeth either hoſt, 

Whilſt ſtill the battle ſtrongly doth abide, 

Which ev'ry where runs raking through the coaſt, 

As't pleas'd outrageous fury it to guide; 

Yet not ſuffic'd where tyrannizing moſt: 

So that their wounds, like mouths, by gaping wide, 
Made as they meant to call for preſent death, | 
Had they but tongues, their deepneſs gives them breath, 
XL. | 

Here lies a heap half lain, and partly drown'd, 

Gaping for breath amongſt the flimy ſcggs; 

And there a fort laid in a deadly ſyound, 

Trod with the preſs into the mud and dregs z 

Others lie bleeding on the firmer ground, 

Hurt in the bodies, maim'd of arms and legs: 

One ſticks his foe, his ſcalp another cuts 
One's feet's intangled in another's guts, 


XII. Onc 


44 


| XII. 

One his aſſailing enemy beguiles, 

As from the bridge he fearfully doth fall, 

Cruſh'd with his weight upon the ſtakes and piles: 
Some in their gore upon the pavement ſprall ; 

Our native bloed our native earth defiles, 

And dire deſtruction overwhelmeth all. 

Such hideous ſhrieks the bedlam ſoldiers breath, 
As the damn'd fp'rits had howled from beneath. 
XLII. 

The faction ſtill defying EDpwAR 's might, 

EpmonD of Woodſtock, with the men of Kent 

Charging afreſh, renew the doubtful fight | 

Upon the Barons, languiſhing and ſpent, 

Bringing new matter for a tragick ſight ; 

Forth againſt whom their ſkilful warriors went, 
Bravely to end what bravely did begin : | 
Their nobleſt ſp'rits will quickly loſe or win. 

XLIII. 

As before Troy bright THNTIS' god-like ſon, 

TAarBoOT himſelf in this fierce conflict bare; 

MowsRay in fight him matchleſs honour won; 

CLirroRD for life ſeem'd little but to care; 

Aub and ELMSBRIDGE peril ſcorn to ſhun ; 

G1FFoRD ſeem'd danger to her teeth to dare: 

Nor BADLESMER gave back to EpwarD's power, 
As tho? they ſtrove whom death ſhould firſt devour. 
XLIV. 

I'll not commend thee MounTrorT, nor thee T x1s, 

Elſe your high valour much might juſtly merit; 

Nor, DNvIL, dare I whiſper of thy praiſe ; 

Nor, WILLIxOTOx, will J applaud thy ſpirit, 

Your facts forbid that I your fame ſhould raiſe : 

Nor, Damory, thy due may'ſt thou inherit; 
Your bays muſt be your well-deſerved blame 
For your ill actions quench my ſacred flame. 

: - + © 

O had you faſhion'd your great deeds by them, 

Who ſummon'd Acon with an Englith drum; 

Or theirs before, that to Jeruſalem N 

Went with the gen' ral power of Chriſtendom: 

Then had ye caught Fame's richeſt diadem, 

As they who fought to free the Saviour's tomb, 
And, like them, had immortaliz'd your names, 
Where now my ſong can be but of your ſhames. 

XILVI. 

O age inglorious, arms untimely borne, 

When that approved and victorious ſhield 

Muſt in this civil maſſacre be torne, 

Bruis'd with the blows of many a foreign field ! 


1 


And more, in this ſad overthrow be worn 
By thoſe in flight inforc'd it up to yield! 
For which ſince then, the ſtones for very dread, 


Againſt rough ſtorms cold drops for tears do ſhed. 


71 
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| 
| That ſcarce a man, which Epward late did lack 


| But (when they ſaw that they had turn'd their back) 


| 


| Sir ANDREW HERCKLEY happily doth bring 
| On their light-horſe a valiant northern troop, 


| -, NEVYU. 
When ſoon King Epwarvp's faint & wav'ring friends, 
Which had this while ſtood doubtiully to pauſe, 
When they perceive that Deſtiny intends 
That his ſucceſs ſhall juſtiſy his cauſe, 
Each in himſelf freſh courage apprehends, 
(For Victory both fear and friendſhip draws) 
And ſmile on him on whom they late did frown, 
All lend their hands to hew the conquer'd down, 
XLVIII. 


Whilſt the proud Barons bare an upright face, 


Joins with the King to proſecute their chaſe, 

The Baronage ſo headlong goes to wrack: 

In the juſt trial of ſo near a caſe, | 
Inforc'd to prove the fortune of the coaſt, 
The day at BuzTon that had clearly loſt. 

. 

And to the aid of the victorious King 

(Which more and more gave vigour to his hope, 

With good ſucceſs him ſtill encouraging, 

And to his actions lent a larger ſcope) 


Arm'd but too aptly and with too much ſpeed, 


Moſt to do harm, when leaſt thereof was need. T 
When ſtill the Barons, making forth their way L 
Through places beſt for their advantage known, I 
Retain their army bodied as they may, _ 2 

| By their defeat far weaker that was grown : 2 
In their beſt {kill deviſing day by day 1 
T'offend th' aſſailant, and defend their own; 3 

Of their miſ-haps the utmoſt to endure, Y 

It nothing elſe their ſafety might aſſure. 3 
In their ſad flight, with fury follow'd thus, if 
Tracing the North through many a tireſome ſtreight, 4 
And forc'd through many a paſſage perillous, 1 
To Box on- bridge, led by their luckleſs fate: 1 
Bridges ſhould ſeem to Barons ominous, 2 

| For there they laſtly were precipitate 3 L 

W hich place the mark of their miſchance doth bear, FJ 

| For fince that time graſs never proſper'd there. 2 
| + © bbs 4 
Where for new bloodſhed they new battles rang'd, 4 


And take new breath, to make deſtruction new: 


; Chang'd is their ground, but yet their fate unchang'd, 
| Which too directly ſtill doth them purſue ; 


Nor are they and their miſeries eſtrang'd, 

To their eſtates though they mere ſtrangers grew : 
The only hope whereon they do depend, 
With courage is to conſummate their end. 
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The BARONS WARS. 


LIII. 


| Like as a herd of over-heated deer, 


By hot-ſpuri”d hunters labour'd to be caught, 
With hues and hounds recover'd ev'ry where, 
When as they find their ſpeed avails them nought, 
Upon the toils run headlong without fear, 
With noiſe of hounds and halloos as diſtraught : 
Een ſo the Barons, in this deſp' rate caſe, 
Turn upon thoſe which lately did them chaſe. 
LIV. 


Enſign beards enſign, ſword *gainſt ſword doth ſhake, 


Drum brawls with drum, as rank doth rank oppoſe, 
There's not a man that care of life doth take, 
But death in earneſt to his bus'neſs goes, 
A gen'ral havock as of all to make, 
And with deſtruction doth them all incloſe, 
Dealing itſelf impartially to all, 
Friend by his friend, as foe by foe, doth fall, 
LV. 


| Yet the brave Barons, whilſt they do reſpire, 


(In ſpight of Fortune, as they ſtood prepar'd) 
With courage charge, with comelineſs retire, 


| Make good their ground, & then relieve their guard, 


Withſtand the ent' rer, then purſue the flier, 
New form their battle, ſhifting ev'ry ward. 
As your high {kill were but your quarrel good, 
O Rove ſpirits, now dear had been your blood! 
„ 
That well- arm'd band ambitious HERCKLEY led, 


Of which the Barons never dreamt before, 


Then greatly uy King Epwarp's power in ſtead, 
And in the fight Maid the enemy ſore : 


O day molt fatal, and moſt full of dread ! 
Never can time thy ruinous waſte reſtore : 


Which with his ſtrength though he attempt to do, | 


Well may he ftrive for, and yet fail of too. 
LVII. 
Pale death beyond his wonted bounds doth well, 15 
Carving proud fleſh in cantels out at large; 
As leaves in autumn, ſo the bodies fell 


Under ſharp ſtecl at ev'ry boiſt'rous charge: 


Oh, what ſad pen can their deſtruction tell, 


Where ſcalps lay beaten like the batter'd targe! 


And every one he claimeth as his right, 
Whoſe luck it was not to eſcape by flight. 


LVIII. 
Thoſe warlike enſigns waving in the field, 


Which lately ſeem'd to brave th' unbattel'd foe, | 


Longer not able their own weight to wield, 
Their lofty tops to the baſe duſt do bow ; 


Here ſits a helmet, and there lies a ſhield ; = 
Oh, ill did Fate thoſe ancient arms beſtow, 


Which as a quarry on the ſoil'd earth lay, 
$e1z'd on by Conqueſt, as a glorious prey. 


8s 


LIX. 


wr | | 
Where noble Bonux, that moſt princely Peer, 


HaRTrORD much honour'd, and of high deſert, 
And to this nation none as he ſo dear, 
Paſſing the bridge with a reſolved heart, 
To ſtop his ſoldiers, which retiring were, 
Was twixt two planks ſlain through his lower part: 
But LancasTER, not deſtin'd there to die, 
Taken, reſerv'd to further miſery. 
| LX. 
Whoſe tragic ſcene ſome Muſe vouchſafe to ſing: 


His, of five earldoms who then liv'd poſſeſs'd, . 
A brother, ſon, and uncle to a King, 


With favour, friends, and with abundance bleſt: 
What could man think, or could deviſe the thing, 
That but ſeem'd wanting to his worldly reſt ? 
But on this earth what's free from Fortune's pow'r 3 
What an age got, is loſt in half an hour, 
LXI. 
Some few themſelves in mh hide, 
Which, though they have the mercy of the place, 
Yet are their bodies ſo unſanctify'd, 


As that their ſouls can hardly hope for grace; 


Where they in fear and penury abide 

A poor dead life, which length*neth but a ſpace : 
Hate ſtands withour, whilſt horror {till within 
Prolongs their ſhame, yet pard'neth not their fin. 

LXII. 

N or was death then contented with the dead, 

Of full revenge as though it were deny'd, 

And till it might have that accompliſhed, 

It held itſelf in nothing fatisfy'd ; 


| And with delays no longer to be fed, 


An unknown torment further doth provide, 
That dead men ſhould in miſery remain, 
To make the living die with greater pain. 

LXIII. 

Ye ſov'reign Cities of this woful iſle, 

In cypreſs wreaths, and your moſt ſad attire, 

Prepare yourſelves to build the funeral- pile, 


Lay your pale hands to this exequious fire, 
All mirth and comfort from your ſtreets exile, 


Fill'd with the groans of men when they expire: 
The nobleſt blood approaching to be ſhed, 
That ever dropt from any of your dead. 


LXIV. 
When Tromas Earl of LAN cASTER, that late 


Th' rebellious Barons trait'rouſly retain'd, 
As the chief agent in this great debate, 
Was for the ſame (ere many days) arraign'd, 


| *Gainſt whom at PourzEr they articulate, 


(To whom thoſe treaſons chiefly appertain'd ;) 
Whoſe proofs apparent, ſo well, nay, ill ſped, 
As from his ſhoulders reft his rev'rend head. 


1 LXV. Vet, 
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LXV. 

Yet, LANCASTER, it is not thy loſt breath 

That can aſſure the ſafety of the crown, 

Or that can make a covenant with death, | 

To warrant ErwarD what he thinks his own 3 

But he muſt pay the forfeit of his faith, 

When they ſhall riſe which he hath trodden down, 
All's not a man's that is from others rackt, 
And other agents other ways do act. 

LXVI. 

Nor was it long, but in that fatal place, 

The way to death where Lancaſter had led, 

But many other, in the ſelf-ſame caſe, 

Him in like manner ſadly followed. 


LonpoN, would thou had'ſt had thy former — 


As thou art firſt, moſt blood that thou had'ſt ſhed, 
By other cities not exceeded far, 
Whoſe ſtreets devour the remnant of that war. 
LXVII. 
O parents ruthful and heart-renting ſight ! 
To ſee that ſon that your ſoft boſoms fed, 
His mother's joy, his father's ſole delight, 
That with much coſt, yet with more care was wed 
O ſpectacle, ev*n able to affright | 
A ſenſeleſs thing, and terrify the dead! 
His dear, dear blood upon the cold earth pour'd, 
His quarter'd coarſe of crows and Kites devour” d. 
„ L 
But ' tis not you that here complain alone, 
Or to yourſelves this fearful portion ſhare ; 
Here's ſtrange and choice variety of moan, 
Poor orphans tears with widows mixed are, 
With many friends ſigh, many maidens groan : - 
So innocent, ſo timply pure and rare, 
As nature, which till then had ſilence kept, 
Near burſt with ſorrow, bitterly had wept. 


LXIX. 

O bloody age ! had not theſe things been done, 
1 had not now, in theſe more calmer times, 
Into the ſearch of thoſe paſt troubles run ; 

Nor had my virgin unpolluted rhimes 

| Alter'd the courſe wherein they firſt begun, 
To fing theſe horrid and unnatural crimes : | 
My lays had ſtill been of Iz a's bow'r, 

Of my dear Ancos, or her loved SrowRz. 
| LXX. | 
Nor other ſubject than your ſelf had choſe, 


Whoſe bounties oft have nouriſh*d my repoſe ; 
You, whom my Muſe ingeniouſly elects, 
| Denying earth your brave thoughts to encloſe, 


| Maugre the Momiſts and Satyric ſecs : 
That whilſt my verſe to after-times is ſung, 


LXXI. 

| But greater things my ſubject hath in ſtore, 

Still to her taſk my armed Muſe to keep, 

And offers her occaſion as before, 

Whereon ſhe may in mournful verſes weep : 

| And as a ſhip being gotten near the ſhore, 

By aukward. winds redriven to the dcep ; 

So is the Mule from whence ſhe came of late, 
Into the bus'neſs of a troubled ſtate. 


The End of the Srcoxp Book. 
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| Your birth, your virtues, and your high reſpects, 


You may live with me, and be honour'd long. 
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The ARGUMRERBNT. 


By ſleepy potions that the Queen ordains, 
Lord MoRTIMER eſcapes out of the Tower ; 99 85 
And by falſe flights, and many ſubtle trains, | 
She gets to France, to raiſe a foreign power + 
The French King leaves his fifter ; need conſtrains 
The Queen to Hainault in a happy hour : 
EDWARD her ſon to Prilip is affy'd, 
They for invaſion inſtantly provide. 


. 


1 CAR CE had theſe paſſed miſeries an end, 


But other troubles inſtantly began ; 


As miſchief doth new matter apprehend, 


By things that ſtill irregularly ran: 
For further yet their fury doth extend, 
All was not yielded that King EDwaRD wan; 
And ſome there were in corners that did lie, 
Which o'er his actions had a watchful eye. 
_ 


When as the King (whilſt things thus fairly went) 


Who by this happy victory grew ſtrong, 
Summon'd at York a folemn parliament * 

T' uphold his right, and help the Spxxs ERS wrong, 
(In all affairs t eſtabliſh his intent) 


Whence more and more his minions greatneſs ſprung, 


Whoſe counſels ſtill in ev*ry bus'neſs croſt 
Th' inraged Queen, in all misfortunes toſt. 


III. 
When as the eld'ſt, a man extremly hated, 
(Whom all that time the King could not prefer, 


Until he had the Barons pride abated) 


That parliament made Earl of WIxcHESTER, 


As HERCEKLEY Earl of CaRLIsLE he created: 


And likewiſe BAL Dock he made Chancellor; 
One whom the King had for his purpoſe wroughe. 
A man, as ſubtle, fo corrupt and naught. 
IV. 
When as miſhaps (that ſeldom come alone) 
Thick in the necks of one another fell, 


The Scot began a new invaſion, | 
And Francs did thence the Engliſh pow'rs expell, 


The Irisn ſet the Englith pale upon, 


At home the Commons ev'ry day rebel] : 


Miſchief on miſchief, curſe doth follow curſe ; 


One ill ſcarce paſt, but after comes a worſe. 


V. For 


Set by her foes to watch her ev'ry way: 


Their love is cold, but hot as fire their hate; 
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V. | | 

For MorTiMEeR that wind moſt fitly blew, 
Troubling their eyes, which otherwiſe might ſee 
While the wiſe Queen, who all advantage knew, 
Was cloſely caſting how to ſet him free ; 
And did the plot fo ſeriouſly purſue, 
Till ſhe had found the means how it ſhould be, 

Againſt opinion and imperious might, 

To work her own ends through the jaws of ſpite. 

VI. 


And to that purpoſe ſhe a potion made, 


In operation of that pois'ning power, 


That it the ſpirits could preſently invade, 


And quite diſ-ſenſe the ſenſes in an hour, 

With ſuch cold numbneſs, as it might perſuade, 

That very death the patient did devour 
For certain hours, and ſealed up the eyes 
Gainſt all that art could poſſibly deviſe, 

„ | 

In which, ſhe plantane and cold lettuce had, 

The water-lilly from the mariſh ground, 

With the wan poppy, and the nightſhade ſad, 


And the ſhort moſs that on the trees is found, 


The pois'ning henbane, and the mandrake drad, 


With cypreſs-flowers that with the reſt were pown'd; 


The brain of cranes amongſt the reſt ſhe takes, 
Mix'd with the blood of dormice and "A ſnakes. 
VIII. 

Thus, like Mora, fate ſhe in her cell, 

Which ſhe had circled with her potent charms, 

From thence all hind'rance clearly to expell; 

Then her with magick inſtruments ſhe arms, 

And to her bus*neſs inſtantly ſhe fell: 

A Veſtal fire ſhe lights, wherewith ſhe warms 
The mixed juices, from thoſe ſimples wrung, 
To make the med'cine wonderfully ſtrong. 

The ſundry fears that from her fact might riſe, 


Men may ſuppoſe, her trembling hand might ſtay, 
Had ſhe conſider'd of the enterprize, 
To think what peril in th' attempt there lay; 


Kong beſides, that there were ſecret ſpies 


Zut when that ſex leave virtue to eſteem, 


Thoſe greatly err, which think them what they ſeem. 


| „ | 
Their plighted faith they at their pleaſure leave 


On whom they ſmile, they ſurely thoſe deceive, 

In their deſires they be inſatiate; 

Them of their will there's nothing can bereave; 

Their anger hath no bound, revenge no date: 
They lay by fear, when they at ruin aim ; 
They ſhun not fin, as little weigh they ſhame, 


| 
| 


| 


| As heart could wiſh, when ev'ry thing was fit, 


* 


| XI. 

The elder of the MoxTiMess this while, 

That their ſure friends fo many ſundry ways, 

By fight, by execution, by exile, 

| Had ſeen cut off, then finiſhed his days : 

Which (though with grief) doth ſomewhat reconcile 
The younger's thoughts, & lends his cares ſome eaſe : 
Which oft his heart, oft troubled had his head, 

For the dear ſafety of his Uncle dead. 
XII. 

But there was more did on his death depend, 

Than Heav'n was pleas'd the fooliſh world ſhould know; 

And why the Fates thus haſted on his end, 

Thereby intending ſtranger plagues to ſhow. 

Brave Lord, in vain thy breath thou didſt not ſpend, 

From thy corruption greater conflicts grow; 

Which began ſoon and fruitfully to ſpring, 
New kinds of vengeance on that age to bring. 


XIII. 


The Queen attends her potion's power to prove; 
Their ſtedfaſt friends their beſt aſſiſting it, 
Their truſty ſervants ſeal up all in love : 
And MorTiMER, his valour and his wit 
Then muſt expreſs, whom moſt it doth behove : 
Each place made ſure, where guides and horſes lay, 
And where the he that was for his SNP. - 


| XIV. 

When as his birth-day he had yearly kept, N 
And us'd that day thoſe of the Tower to feed; 7 
And on the Warders other bounties heapt, Y 
For his advantage he that day decreed : 3 
Which did ſuſpicion clearly intercept, 

And much avail'd him at that time of need: 
| When after cates, their thirſt at laſt to quench, 
| He mix'd their liquor with that ſleepy drench. 
: _ XV. | F 
Which ſoon each ſenſe doth with dead coldneſs ſeize, 1 
When he, which knew the keepers of each ward, . 


Out of their pockets quickly took the keys, 

His corded ladders readily prepar'd ; | 
And ſtealing forth through dark and ſecret ways, 
(Not then to learn his compaſs by the card) | 


To win the walls couragiouſly doth go, 2 
| Which look d as ſcorning to be maſter'd ſo. Mn, 4 

+ XVI. | 
They ſoundly ſleep, whilſt his quick ſp'rits awake, 3 
{| Expos'd to peril in the high'ſt extremes, 2 
ALCc1Dpes' labours as to undertake, | | 


O'er walls, o'er gates, thro' watches, and thro' ſtreams, 
By which his own way he himſelf muſt make: 
| 


And let them tell King Epwazp of their dreams. 
For ere they came out of their brain-ſick trance, 
He made no doubt to be arriv'd in France. oy 
2 XVII. The 
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XVII. 
The ſullen night had her black curtain ſpread, 
Low'ring that day had tarried up ſo long, 
And that the morrow might lie long abed, 
She all the heav'n with duſky clouds had hung: 
CrvTHIA pluck'd in her newly-horned head 
Away to Weſt, and under earth ſhe flung, 
As ſhe had long'd to certify the Sun, 
What in his abſence in our world was done. 
XVIII. 
The leſſer lights, like ſentinels in war, 
Behind the clouds ſtood privily to pry, 
As though unſeen they ſubt'ly ſtrove from far, 


Of his eſcape the manner to deſcry. 
Hid was each wand'ring as each fixed ſtar, 
As they had held a council in the ſky, 


And had concluded with that preſent. night, 
That not a ſtar ſhould once give any light. 
Tos XIX, 
In a flow filence all the ſhores are huſht, 
Only the ſcritch-ow! ſounded to th' aſſault, 
And Isrs with a troubled murmur ruſh*d, 
As if conſenting, and would hide the fault; 
And as his foot the fand or gravel cruſh'd, 
There was a little whiſp'ring in the vault, 
Mov'd by his treading, ſoftly as he went, 
Which ſeem'd to ſay, it further'd his intent. 
. 


Whilſt that wiſe Queen, whom care yet reſtleſs kept, 


For happy ſpeed to heaven held up her hands, 


With worlds of hopes and fears together heapt 


In her full boſom, liſt' ning as ſhe ſtands, 


She ſigh'd and pray'd, and ſigh'd again and wept, 


She ſees him how he climbs, how ſwims, how lands : 
Though abſent, preſent in deſires they be; 

Our ſoul much farther than our eyes can ſce. 
The ſmall clouds iſſuing from his lips, ſhe faith, 
Lab'ring ſo faſt as he the ladder clame, 


Should purge the air of peſtilence and death ; 


And as from heaven that filch'd Promethean flame, 
The ſweetneſs ſo, and virtue of his breath, 


| New creatures in the element ſhould frame: 


And to what part it had the hap to ſtray, 
There ſhould it make another milky way. 
© © i 
Attain'd the top, whilſt ſpent, he paus'd to blow, 
She ſaw how round he caſt his longing eyes, 
he earth to greet him gently from below, 
How greatly he was favour'd of the ſkies : 
She ſaw him mark the way he was to go, 
And tow'rds her palace how he turn'd his eyes ; 


From the wall's height, as when he down did flide, 


FRY 


She heard him cry, Now Fortune be my guide.“ 


49 
XXIII. 
As he deſcended, ſo did ſhe deſcend, 
As ſhe would hold him that he ſhould not fall, 
On whom alone her ſafety did depend: 
But when ſome doubt did her deep thoughts appail, 
Diſtractedly ſhe did her hands extend 
For ſpeedy help, and carncitly did call 
Softly again, if death to him ſhould hap, 
She begg'd of heav'n his grave might be her lap. 
XXIV. 
To ſhew him favour ſhe intreats the air, 
For him ſhe begg'd the mercy of the wind, 
For him ſhe kneePd before the night with pray'r, 
For him herſclf ſhe to the earth inclin'd : 


| For him his tides beſeeching THAuxs to ſpare, 


And to command his billows to be kind; 
And tells the flood, if he her Love would quit, 
No flood of her ſhould honour'd be but it. 
. 


But when ſhe thought ſhe ſaw him ſwim along, 
| Doubting the ſtream was taken with his love, 
| She fear*d the drops that on his treſſes hung, 

| And that each wave which moſt ſhould woo him ſtrove, 


To his clear body that ſo cloſcly clung, 

Which when before lim with lus breaſt he drove, 
Pallid with grief, ſhe turn'd away her face, 
Jealous that he the waters ſnould embrace, 

| XXVI. 

That angry lion having ſlip'd his chain, 

As in a fever, made King Epward quake; 

| Who knew, before he could be caught again, 

Dear was the blood that his ſtrong thirſt muſt fake : 

He found much labour had been ſpent in vain, 


| And muſt be forc'd a farther courſe to take, 


Perceiving tempeſts riſing in the wind, 
Of which too late too truly he divin'd. 
XXVII. 
By his eſcape that adverſe part grown proud, 
On each hand working for a ſecond war, 
And in their councils nothing was allow'd, 
But what might be a motive to ſome jar; 
And though their plots were carried in a cloud, 
From the diſcerning of the popular, 
The wiſer yet, whoſe judgments farther raught, 
Eas'ly perceive how things about were brought, 
"A F338; . 
Thoſe ſecret fires, by envious faction blown, 
Brake out in France which cover'd long had lain; 
King ChakLESs from EDward challenging his own, 
Firſt GulEx, next PoxTiev, and then Ac ir Alx, 
To each of which he made his title known, 
Nor from their ſeizure longer would abſtain : 


The cauſe thereof lay out of moſt men's view, 


5 9 


Which tho? fools found not, wiſe men quickly knew. 


e 2 
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XXIX. | 

Their projects hitting (many a day in hand) 
That to their purpoſe proſp'rouſly had thriv'd, 
The baſe whereon a mighty frame muſt ſtand, 
By all their cunnings that had been contriv'd; 
Finding their actions were ſo throughly mann'd, 
Their fainting hopes were wond” rouſly reviv'd, 

They made no doubt to ſee in little time 

The full of that, which then was in the prime, 

XXX. 


The King much troubled with the French affair, 


Which, as a ſhapeleſs and unwieldy maſs, 
Wholly imploy'd the utmoſt of his care, 


To CHARLES of FRANCE his embaſſy to pals, 


For which it much behov'd him to prepare, 

Before the war too deeply ſettled was: 
Which when they found, they likewiſe caſt about 
As they would go, to make him ſend them out. 

þ + + 1 NY 

Which when they came in council to debate, 

And to the depth had ſeriouſly diſcuſt, 

Finding how nearly it concern'd the ſtate, 

To ſtay a war both dang'rous and unjuſt ; 

That weighty bus'neſs to negotiate, 

They muſt find one of ſpecial worth and truſt : 
Where ev'ry Lord his cenſure freely paſt, 

Of whom he lik'd, the Biſhop was the laſt. 
3 XXXII. 

ToRLToON,whoſe tongue men's ears in chains could tie, 

And like Jovx's fearfu] thunder-bolt could pierce, 

In which there more authority did lie, 

Than in thoſe words the S1tsyLs did rehearſe, 

Whoſe ſentence was fo abſolute and high, 

As had the power a judgment to reverſe : 
For the wiſe Queen, with all his might did ſtand, 
To lay that charge on her well-guiding hand, 

XXXII. 

Urging what credit ſhe the cauſe might bring, 

Impartial ' twixt a huſband and a brother, 

A Queen in perſon betwixt King and King; 

And more than that, to ſhew herſelf a mother, 

There for her ſon his right eſtabliſhing, 

Which did as much concern them as the other : 
Which colour ſerv'd to work in this extreme, 
That of which then the King did never dream, 

e 

ToxLrox, was this thy ſpiritual pretence ? 

Would God thy thoughts had been ſpiritual, - 

Or leſs perſuaſive thy great eloquence : _ 

But oh! thy actions were too temporal, 

Thy knowledge had too much preheminence, 

Thy reaſon ſubtle, and ſophiſtical. 

But all's not true that ſuppoſition faith, 
Nor have the mightieſt arguments molt faith, 


XXXV. 
Nor did the Biſhop thoſe his learned lack, 
As well of power, as policy and wit, 
That were prepar'd his great deſign to back, 
| And could amend where aught he did omit : 
For with ſuch cunning they had made their pack, 
That it went hard, if that they ſhould not hit; 
That the fair Queen to France with ſpeed muſt go, 
Hard had he ply'd, that had perſuaded ſo. 
XXXVI. 
When ſhe, well fitted both of wind and tide, 
And ſaw the coaſt was ev'ry way ſo clear, 
As a wiſe woman ſhe her bus'neſs ply'd, 
Whilſt things went current, and well carry'd were, 
Herſelf and her's to get aboard ſhe hy'd, 
As one whoſe fortune made her ſtill to fear : 
Knowing thoſe times ſo variouſly inclin'd, 
And ev'ry toy ſoon alt'ring Epwary's mind. 
XXXVII. 
Her followers ſuch, as meerly friendleſs ſtood, 
Sunk and dejected by the SpzxsERs pride, 
Who bore the taints of treaſon in their blood, 
And for revenge would leave no ways untry'd, 
Whoſe means were bad, but yet their minds were good, 
When now at hand they had their help deſcry'd; 
Nor were they wanting miſchief to invent, 
To work their wills, and further her intent. 
XXXVIII. 
Whilſt MogxrIAER (that all this while hath lain 
From our fair courſe) by Fortune ſtrangely croſt, 
In FRAxNxcE was ſtruggling how he might regain 


That which before in Exc Ax p he had loſt, 


And all good means doth gladly entertain, 
No jot diſmay'd in all thoſe tempeſts toſt, 
Nor his great mind could ſo be overthrown, 
All men his friends, all countries were his own. 
XXXIX. 


| Then, Muſe (tranſported by thy former zeal, 


Led in thy progreſs where his fortune lies) 

To thy ſure aid I ſeriouſly appeal; - 

To ſhew him fully, without fain'd diſguiſe, 
The ancient Heroes then I ſhall reveal, 


And in their patterns I ſhall be preciſe, 


When in my verſe, tranſparent, neat and clear, 

They ſhall in his pure character appear, 

He was a man (then boldly dare to ſay) 

In whoſe rich ſoul the Virtues well did ſute, 

In whom ſo mix'd the Elements all lay, 

That none to one could ſov'raignty impute, 

As all did govern, yet all did obey : 

He of a temper was ſo abſolute, 
As that it ſeem'd, when Nature him began, 
She meant to ſhew all that might be in man. 
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XII. 
So throughly ſeaſon'd, and fo rightly ſer, 
That in the level of the cleareſt eye, 
Time never touch'd him with deforming fret, 
Nor had the power to warp him but awry 3 
Whom in his courſe no croſs could ever let, 
His elevation fixed was fo high, 


Never raught him, who ſate them far above. 
XIII. 
Which the Queen ſaw, who had a ſeeing ſpirit, 
For ſhe had mark'd the largeneſs of his mind, 
And with much judgment look'd into his merit, 
Above the uſual compaſs of her kind, 
His Grandſire's greatneſs rightly to inherit; 
When as the ages in their courſe inclin'd, 
And the world, weak with time, began to bow 
To that poor baſeneſs that it reſts at now. 
XLIII. 
He weighs not wealth, nor yet his WIoMORx left, 
Let needleſs heaps as things of nothing ſtand, 
"That was not his that man could take by theft, 
He was a Lord, if he had ſea or land, 
And thought him rich of thoſe who was not reft. 
Man, of all creatures, hath an upright hand, 
And by the ſtars 1s only taught to know, 


That as they progreſs heav'n, he earth ſhould do. 


- ALAV, 


: Wherefore wiſe Nature, from this face of ground, 
Into the deep taught man to find the way, 


That in the floods her treaſure might be found, 
To make him ſearch for what ſhe there did lay ; 
And that her ſecrets he might throughly ſound, 
She gave him courage as her only key, 
That, of all creatures as the worthieſt, he 
Her glory there and wond'rous works ſhould ſec. 
1 5 


Let wretched worldlings ſweat for mud and carth, 


W hoſe groveling boſoms lick the recreant ſtones, 
Such peaſants cark for plenty and for dearth, 
Fame never looks upon thoſe proſtrate drones ; 
Tae brave mind is allotted in the birth, 

To manage Empires from the ſtate of thrones, 


Frighting coy Fortune, when ſhe ſtern'ſt appears, 


Which fcorneth ſighs, and jeereth at our tears. 
| X1.VI. | 
But when report (as with a trembling wing) 
Tickled the entrance of his liſt'ning ear, 
With news of ſhips ſent out the Queen to bring, 
For her at Saxpwien which then waiting were, 
Je furely thought he heard the angels ſing, 


And the whole frame of heav'n make up the quire, 


That his full foul was ſmother'd with excels, | 
Her ample joys unable to expreſs. 


ſprove, 
That thoſe rough ſtorms, whoſe rage the world doth 


. 


Quoth he, Slide billows {moothly tor her ſake, 


Whoſe ſight can make your aged NEREUs young. 
For her fair paſſage even alleys make, 
And as the foft winds waft her fails along, 


Sleek ev'ry little dimple of the lake; 


Sweet SIRENS, and be ready with your ſong : 
Though *tis not VENVus that doth paſs that way, 
Let is as fair as ſhe born on the ſea. 

FEST XLVIII. 

Ye ſcaly creatures, gaze upon her eye, 

And never after with your kind make war; 


O ſteal the accents from her lips that flie, 


Which like the tunes of the celeſtials are, 
And them to your ſick amorous thoughts apply. 
Compar'd with which Arron's did but jar: 
Wrap them in air, and when black tempeſts rage, 
Uſe them as charms the rough ſeas to aſſwage. 
N 
FRANCE, ſend t attend her with full ſhoals of oars, 
With which her fleet may ev'ry way be ply'd ; 
And when ſhe landeth on thy bleſſed ſhores, 
And the vaſt navy doth at anchor ride, 
For her departure when the wild fea roars, 
Ship mount to heaven, and there be ſtellify'd: 
Next Jason's Argo, on the burniſh'd throne, 
Aſſume thyſelf a conſtellation. 
5 bi: 

Queen IsaBEL then landing with delight, 
Had what rich FRANCE could lend her for her cafe : 
And as ſhe paſs'd, no town but did invite 
Her with ſome ſhew, her appetite to pleaſe: 
But Mok T IMR once coming in her ſight, 
His ſhape and features did her fancy ſeize; 

When ſhe, that knew how her fit time to tale, 
Thus ſhe her moſt-lov'd MogrIMER belpake : 

N | 

« O MoRTIMER, ſwcet MoRTIMER, quoth ſhe; 
„What angry power did firſt the means deviſe, 


| © To ſeparate Queen IsaBEL and thee, 


© Whom (to deſpite) love yet together ties? 
<« But if thou think'ſt the fault was made by me, 
« For a juſt penance to my longing eyes, 


Though guiltleſs they, this be to them aſſign'd, 


| © To gaze upon thee till they leave me blind. 


LIL. 
« My dear, dear heart, thought I to ſee thee thus, 
« When firſt in court thou didſt my favour wear, 
„When we have watch'd leſt any noted us, 
« Whilſt our looks us'd love's meſſages to bear, 
And we by ſigns ſent many a ſecret buſs, 
* An exile then, thought I to ſee thee here? 


Though baniſh'd ExcLAx p, yet not from my heart. 


E | J.JII. That 


* But what couldſt thou be then, but now thou art, 


- Lani 
LIII. 
<* That fate which did thy franchiſement inforce, 
And from the depth of danger ſet thee free, 
Still regular and conſtant in that courſe, 
« Made me this ſtrait and even path to thee, 
& Of our affections as it took remorſe ; 
<« Our birth-fix d ſtars ſo luckily agree, 
* Whoſe revolution ſeriouſly directs 
„Our like proceedings to the like effects. 
LIV. 
* Only wiſe counſel hath contriv'd this thing, 
For which we wiſh'd ſo many a woful day, 
< Of which the clear and perfect managing 
Is that ſtrong prop, whereon our hopes may ſtay : 
„Which in itſelf th' authority doth bring, 
© That weak opinion hath not power to ſway, 
* Confuting thoſe, whoſe ſightleſs judgments ſit 
In the thick rank with ev'ry common wit. 
3 
Then ſince th' aſſay our good ſucceſs aſſures, 
« And we her fav'rites lean on Fortunc's breaſt, 


<« That ev'ry hour new comfort us procures, 
Of theſe her bleſſings let us chuſe the beſt ; 


And whilſt the day of our good hap endures, 


Let's take the bounteous benefits of reſt : _ 
<« Let's fear no ſtorm before we feel a ſhow'r, 
My fon a King, two Kingdoms help my dow'r. 
| EVI. 


Of wanton EpwARD when I firſt was woo'd, 
Why cam'ſt thou not into the court of France ? 


„ Before thy King, thou in my grace hadſt ſtood : 
« O MorT!MER, how good had been thy chance! 


My love attempted in that youthful mood, 


< I might have been thine own inheritance 


„Where ent'ring now by force, thou hold'ſt by 
[might, 


&« And art diſſeiſor of another's right. 
| WL 


Thou idol, Honour, which we fools adore, 


(How many plagues do reſt in thee to grieve us?) 


Which when we have, we find there is much more, 


*© Than that which only is a name can give us; 
Of real comforts thou doſt leave us poor, | 
And of thoſe joys thou often doſt deprive us, 
« "That with ourſelves doth ſet us at debate, 
« And makes us beggers in our greateſt ſtate,” 
A 


With ſuch brave raptures from her words that riſe, 
She made a breach in his impreſſive breaſt, 


And all his pow'rs ſo fully did ſurprize, 
As ſeem'd to rock his ſenſes to their reſt, 


So that his wit could not that thing deviſe, 


Of which he thought his ſoul was not poſſeſt: 
Whoſe great abundance, like a ſwelling flood 
After a ſhow'r, ran through his raviſh'd blood. 
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| EIX. 
Like as a lute, that's touch'd with curious ſkill, 
Each ſtring ſtretch'd up his right tone to retain, 
Muſick's true language that doth ſpeak at will, 
The baſe and treble married by the mean, 
Whoſe ſounds each note with harmony do fill, 
Whether it be in deſcant or on plain ; 
So their affections, ſet in keys alike, 
In true concent meet, as their humours ſtrike. 
„ 
As the plain path to their deſign appears, 


Of whoſe wiſh'd ſight they had been long debarr'd, 


By the diſſolving of thoſe threat*ning fears, 
That many a purpoſe, many a plot had marr'd ; 
Their hope at full ſo heartily them chears, 
And their protection by a ſtronger guard, 
Lends them that leiſure, the events to caſt 
Of things to come, by thoſe already paſt. 
LXI. 
For this great bus'neſs eas'Iy ſetting out, 
By due proportion meaſuring ev'ry pace, 
T' avoid the cumbrance of each hindering doubt; 
And not to fail of comelineſs and grace, 
They came with every circumſtance about, 


| Obſerve the perſon, as the time and place: 


Nor leave they aught, that in diſcretion's laws 
They could but think might beautify the cauſe. 
A 

Their embaſſy deliv'ring in that height, 

As of the ſame the dignity might fit, 

Apparelling a matter of that weight _ 

In ceremony well beſeeming it 

And that it ſhould go ſteadily and right, 


| They at their audience no one point omit, 


As to the full each tittle to effect, 
That in ſuch caſes wiſdom ſhould reſpect. 
LXIII. 
Nor to negotiate never do they ceaſe, 
Till they again that antient league combine; 
Vet fo, that EDpWARPD ſhould his right releaſe, 


And to his ſon the provinces reſign: 
With whom King ChakxLESs concludes the happy peace, 
Having the homage due to him for GulEN; 


And that both realms ſhould ratify their deed, 
They for both Kings an interview decreed. 
LXIV. 
Vet i in this ow which all men thought ſo plain, 
And to have been accompliſh*d with ſuch care, 


] Their inward falſhood hidden did remain, 


Quite from the colour that the outſide bare : 


For only they this interview did gain 


T' intrap the King, fo trained to their ſnare , 
For which they knew that he muſt pals the ſeas, 
Or elſe the Prince, which better would them pleaſe. 
LXY. Wluch 
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LXV. 
Which by the SPENSERS Was approved, who 
(As in his counſels they did chiefly guide) 


With him their ſov'reign nor to France durſt go, 


Nor in his abſence durſt at home abide. 
Whilſt the weak King ſtood doubtful what to do, 
His liſt'ning ears they with perſuaſions ply'd, 
That he to ſtay was abſolutely won, 
And for that bus' neſs to diſpatch his ſon. | 
LXVI. 


Thus is the King encompaſs'd by their ſkill, | 


And made to act what TOoRLTON did deviſe, 
Who thruſt him on, to draw them up the hill, 
That by his ſtrength they might get power to riſe, 


For they in all things were before him ſtill : 


That perfect ſteerſman in all policies 
Had caſt to walk where Ewa bare the light, 
And by his aim he levelled their light. 
LXVII. 
Thus having made, what EDpwWwaRD moſt did will 
For his advantage, further their intent, 
With ſeeming good fo varniſhing their ill, 
That it went current by the fair event, 
And of their hopes the utmoſt to fulfill : 
Things in their courſe came in ſo true conſent, 
To bring their busneſs to that happy end, 
That they the ſame might publickly defend. 
LXVIII. 


The precious time no longer they protract, 


Nor in ſuſpenſe their friends at home do hold, 
Being abroad ſo abſolutely backt, 
They quickly waxed confident and bold, 
In their proceeding publiſhing their act; 
Nor did they fear to whom report it told, 

But with an armed and erected hand, 

T* abet their own did abſolutely ſtand. + 

ER i ny 

And that baſe Biſhop then of ExxrER, 
A man experienc'd in their counſels long, 
(Thinking perhaps his falſhood might prefer 
Him, or elſe moved with King Epwarp's wrong; 
Or whether that his frailty made him err, 


Or other fatal accident among :) 


But he from France and them, to England flew, 


And knowing all, diſcover'd all he knew. 
3 | LXX. th 

Their treaſons, long in hatching, thus diſclos'd, 
And ToxLrox's drift by circumſtances found, 
With what conveyance things had been diſpos'd, 
The cunning us'd in caſting of their ground, 
The frame as fit in every point compos'd, 
When better counſcl. coldly came to ſound, 

Awak'd the King to ſee his weak eſtate, 

When the prevention came a Gay too late, 


LXXI. 


Yet her departing whilſt ſhe doth adjourn, 


CHARLES, as a brother, by perſuaſion deals; 

EDwaRD with threats would force her to return, 

Pope Jonx her with his dreadful curſe aſſails: 

But all in vain againſt her will they ſpurn, 

Perſuaſion, threat, nor curſe with her prevails : 
CHARLES, EDWARD, Joux, ſtrive all to do your worſt, 
The Queen fares beſt when ſhe the moſt is curſt. 

LXXNII. 

Which to the SpExszERS ſpeedily made ſeen, 

With what clean flight things had been brought about, 

And that thoſe here, Which well might rul'd have been, 

Quickly had found that they were gotten out, 

And knowing well their wit, their pow'r and ſpleen, 


| Of their own ſafeties much began to doubt, 


And thercfore mult ſome preſent means invent, 
I' avoid a danger, elſe moſt imminent. 
LXXIII. 
When they, who had the Frenchmen's humours felt, 
And knew the bait wherewith they might be caught, 
By promiſe of large penſions with them dealt, 
If that King Cranes might from her aid be wrought. 
What mind ſo hard that money cannot melt? 


Which they to paſs in little time had brought; 


That Isapzr., too eas'ly over-weigh'd 
By their great ſums, was fruſtrate of her aid, 
LXXIV. 
Yet could not this amate that mighty Queen, 


| (Whom ſad affliction never had controul'd, 


Never ſuch courage in that ſex was ſeen, 
She was not caſt in other women's mold) 


| Nor could rebate the edge of her high ſolecn, 


Who could endure war, travel, want, and cold, 
_ Struggling with Fortune, ne'er by her oppreſt, 
Moſt cheerful ſtill when ſhe was moſt diſtreſt. 
1 LXXV. 5 
But then reſolv'd to leave ungrateful Francs, 


And in the world her better fate to try, 
Changing the air, hopes time may alter chance, 
| Under her burthen ſcorning ſo to lie, 
Her weaken'd ſtate ſtill ſtriving to advance, 

| Her mighty mind flew in a pitch fo high : 


Yet ere ſhe went, her vex'd heart that did ake, 
Somewhat to eaſe, thus to the King ſhe ſpake : 


| < Is this a King's, a Brother's part (quoth the ?) 


« And to this end did I my grief unfold ! | 


[Came ] to heal my wounded heart to thee, 


<« Where ſlain outright I now the ſame behold ? 
e Be theſe thy vows, thy promiſes to me? 
«Jn all this heat art thou become fo cold, 
& To leave me thus forſaken at the worſt, 
« My ſtate at laſt more wretched than at firſt ? 
P LXX VII. 
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LXXVII. 

< Thy wiſdom weighing what my wants require, 
* To thy dear mercy might my tears have ty'd, 
Our bloods receiving heat both from one fire; 
And we by fortune as by birth ally'd, 
My ſute ſupported by my juſt deſire, 
Were arguments not to have been deny'd : 

ce The grievous wrongs that in my boſom be, 
„ Should be as near thy care as I to thee. 

IXXVII. 

* Nature too eas'ly working on my lex, 
« Thus at thy pleaſure my poor fortune leaves, 
<« Which being intic'd with hopes of due reſpects 
From thee my truſt diſhoneſtly deceives, 
«© Who me and mine unnaturally neglects, 
And of all comfort laſtly us bereaves : 

e What *twixt thy baſeneſs and thy beaſtly will, 

' expoſe thy ſiſter to the worſt of ill. 

ILXXIX. 

Rut for my farewel thus 1 propheſy: 


That from my womb he's ſprung, or he ſhall ſpring, 


Who ſhall ſubdue thy next poſterity, 

* And lead a captive thy ſucceeding King, 

The juſt revenge of thy vile injury: 

« To fatal FRaxnce I as a S1BYL ſing 
Her cities ſack, the ſlaughter of her men, 
« Of whom one Engliſhman ſhall conquer ten.“ 

LXXX. 

The Earl of Hamav LT, 1n that ſeaſon great, 

The wealthy Lord of many a warlike tower, 

Who, for his friendſhip, Princes did intreat, 

As fearing both his policy and power, 

Having a brother wond'rouſly compleat, 

Calbd Jonx of Br aumoxT (in a happy hour, 
As for the diſtreſſed Queen did chance) 
That time abiding in the court of France. 

| ILXXXI. 

He, there the while this ſhuffling that had ſeen, 


Who to her party IsaBEL had won, 


To paſs for HainauLT humbly prays the Ojo: 
Prompting her {till what good might there be done, 


To eaſe the anguiſh of her tumorous ſpleen, 


Off'ring his fair niece to the Prince her ſon, 
The only way to win his brother's might, 
Againſt the King to back her in her right. 


LXXXII. 
Who had an ear, not fl'd with his report, 
To whom the ſoldiers of that time did throng, 
The pattern to all other of his ſort, 
Well learn'd in what to honour did belong, 
With that brave Queen long trained up in court, 
And conſtantly confirmed in her wrong: 
Beſides all this, croſs'd by the adverſe part, 
In things that fate too near to his great heart. 
LXXXIII. 
Sufficient motives to invite diſtreſs, 
To apprehend ſo excellent a mean, 
(Againſt thoſe ills that did fo ſtrongly preſs) 
Whereon the Queen her weak eſtate might lean, 
And at that ſeaſon, tho it were the leſs, 
Yet for a while it might her want ſuſtain ; 
Until th* approaching of more proſp'rous days, 
Her drooping hopes to their firſt height might raiſe, 
57; La NAAEY . 
When they at large had leiſure to debate, 
Where welcome look'd with a well-pleaſed face, 
From thoſe diſhonours ſhe received late, 
For there ſhe wanted no obſequious grace, 
Under the guidance of a gentler fate, 
All bounteous offers freely they imbrace, 
And to conclude, all ceremonies paſt, 
The Prince affies fair Pr11.1Þ at the laſt. 
„ 
All covenants betwixt them ſurely ſeal'd, 
Each to the other laſtingly to bind, 
Nothing but done with equity and zeal, 
And ſuiting well with HainauLT's mighty mind, 
Which to them all did much content reveal ; 


The eaſe the Queen was thereby like to find, 


The comfort coming to the lovely bride, 
Prince ErwarD pleas'd, and joy on every fide, 


The End of the TIR D Book. 
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5 The ARGUMENT. 


The Queen in HAINAULT mighty friends doth Win 
In Harwicn haven ſafely is arriv'd, 
Garboils in ENGLAND more and more begin, 
King EDWARD of his ſafety is depriv'd, - 
Hlieth to WALEs, at NEATH received in, 
Whilſt many plots againſt him are contriv'd : 
Laſtly betray d, the SpExskks and his friends 
Are put to death, with which this Canto ends. 


1 
N Upon the top of Cancer's tropick ſet, 
And ſeven times in his deſcent again, 
His fiery wheels had with the Fiſhes wet, 
In the occurrents of King Epwarp's reign, 
Since miſchief did theſe miſeries beget 
Which through more ſtrange varieties had run, 
Than he that while celeſtial ſigns had done. 
II. 8 
Whilſt our ill-thriving in thoſe ScoTT1$H broils, 
Their ſtrength and courage greatly did advance, 
In a ſmall time made wealthy by our ſpoils ; 


And we much weaken'd by our wars in France, 


Were well-near quite diſhearten'd by our foils : 
But at theſc things the Muſe mult only glance, 


And HERCKLEV's treaſons haſte to bring to view, 


Her ſerious ſubject ſooner to purſue, 


Ow ſeven times Puotpus had his welked wain | 


III. 


When RoBERT Bavce with his brave Scottiſh band, 


By other inroads on the borders made, 

Had well-near waſted all Northumberland, 

Whoſe towns he level with the earth had laid; 

And finding none his pow'r there to withſtand, 

On the North part of ſpacious Yorkſhire prey'd, 

Bearing away with pride his pillage got, 

As fate to him did our laſt fall allot. 

For which that HERCRIEVY by his Sov'raign ſent, 

T' intreat a needful, though diſhonour'd peace, 

Under the colour of a true intent, 

Kindled the war, in a fair way to ceaſe, 

And with King RonERT did a courſe invent, 

His homage due to EDwaRD to releaſe : 
Beſides, their faith they cach to other plight, 


| In peace and war to join with all their might. 


V. Yet: 
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| WF; 
Yet more, King Rozzrr (things being carried ſo) 
His ſiſter to that treach*rous Earl affy'd, 
Which made too plain and evident a ſhow 


Of what before his truſt did clofely hide : 
But the cauſe found from whence this league ſhould grow, 


By ſuch as near into their actions pry'd, 
Diſcover*d treaſons, which not quickly croſt, 
Had ſhed more blood than all the wars had coſt. 

VI. 

Whether the King's weak counſels cauſes are, 

That ev'ry thing ſo badly falleth out, 

Or that the Earl did of our ſtate deſpair, 

When nothing proſper'd that was gone about, 

And therefore carcleis how the Engliſh fare, 

I'll not diſpute, but leave it as a doubt; 

Or ſome vain title his ambition lackt, 
But ſomething, hatcht this treaſonable act. 
| VII. | 

Which once revealed to the jealous King, 

The apprehenſion of that trait'rous Peer 

He left to the Lord Lucy's managing, 

(One whoſe prov'd faith he had held ever dear) 

By whole brave carriage in ſo hard a thing, 

He did well worthy of his truſt appear ; 

Who in his caſtle, careleſly defended, 
That crafty CaRTEL cloſely apprehended. 
\ {8 
For which, ere long, to his juſt trial led 


In all the robes befitting his degree, 


Where ScRoop, chief Juſtice in that dang'rous ſtead, 


Commiſſion had his lawful judge to be; 


And on the proots of his indictment read, 


_ His treaſons all fo eaſily might ſee : 


Which ſoon themſelves fo plainly did expreſs, 
As might aſſure them of his ill ſucceſs, 
IX. 


His ſtile and titles to the King reſtor'd, 


Noted with names of infamy and ſcorn, 

And next difarmed of his Knightly ſword, 

On which betore his fealty he had ſworn, : 

Then, by a varlet of his ſpurs dif-ſpurr'd, 

His coat of arms before him raz'd and torn ; 
And to the hurdle laſtly he was ſent 
To a trait'rous death, that trait'rouſly had meant. 

X. 
Whereon the King a parliament procur'd, 
To fix ſome things, whoſe fall he elſe might fear; ; 


Whereby he hop'd the Queen to have abjur'd, 


His fon, and ſuch as their adjutors were: 

But thoſe, of whom himſelf he moſt aſſur'd, 
What they had ſeem'd, the ſame did not appear; 
When he ſoon found he had his purpoſe miſt, 

For there were thoſe that durſt his power reſiſt. 


— 


XI. 

For III RE TOR D, in parliament accus'd 
Of ſundry treaſons, wherein he was caught 
By ſuch his courſes ſtrictly as perus'd, 
Whereby ſubverſion of the realm Was ſouglit, 
His holy habit and his truſt abus'd 
Who, to his anſwer when he ſhould be brought, 

Was by the Clergy (in the King's deſpight) 

Seiz*d under colour of the Church's right. 

& AX. - © 

When ſome, the fav*rers of this fatal war, 
Whom this example did more ſharply whet, 
Thoſe for the cauſe that then impriſon'd were, 
Boldly attempt at liberty to ſet ; 
Whoſe purpoſe fruſtrate by their enemies care, 
New garboils doth continually beget, 

Bidding the King with care to look about, 

Thoſe ſecret fires fo hourly breaking out. 

XIII.. 

And th' Earl of KxxT, who was by Eowasp plac'd 
As the great Gen'ral of his force in GulikEx, 
Was in his abſence here at home diſgrac'd, 


And fruſtrated both of ſupplies and coin, 


By ſuch lewd perſons to maintain their waſte, 
As from his treaſures ceas'd not to purloin : 
Nor could the King be mov'd, fo careleſs ſtil 
Both of his own loſs and his brother's ill. 
A XIV. | 


Whoſe diſcontent too quickly being found, 


By ſuch as all advantages did wait, 
Who till apply*d ſtrong cor'ſives to the wound, 
And by their tricks and intricate deceit, 


Hinder'd thoſe means that hap'ly might redound 


That faſt-ariſing miſchief to defeat : 


Till Eouuxp's wrongs were to that ripeneſs grown, 


That they had made him abſolute their own. 
XV. 
With all his faithful followers in thoſe wars, 
Men well-experienc'd and of warthieſt parts, 
Who for their pay received only ſcarrs, 
Whilſt the inglorious had their due deſerts; 
And minions hate of other hope debars, 


Which vex'd them deeply to the very hearts, 


That to their Gen'ral for revenge they cry, 
Joining with BRAUMoxr, giving him ſupply. 
XVI. 
Theſe great Commanders, and with them combine 
The Lord PocklLES, SaREs, and BovsEERS, 
DaMBRETTICOURT, the young and valiant Het, 
EsSToOT1VYLE, CoMINEs, and VILLEERS | 
The valiants Knights, Sir MicnazL DE La LyNe, 
Sir RoBERT BALITIOL, Boswir, and SEMEERS 1 
Men of great ſkill, whom ſpoil and glory warms, 
Such as indeed were dedicate to arms. 


XVII. Lead- 
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XVII. 


Leading three thouſand muſter'd men in pay, 


Of French, Scots, Alman, Swiſſer, and the Dutch 
Of native Engliſh, fled beyond the fea, 

Whoſe number near amounted to as much, 

Which long had look'd, nay, waited for that day, 
Whom their revenge did but too nearly touch : 

Beſides, friends ready to receive them in, 
And new commotions ev'ry day begin. 
XVIII. 

Whilſt the wiſe Queen, from Exo Axp day by day, 
Of all thoſe doings that had certain word, 
Whoſe friends much blam'd her over- long delay, 
When as the time ſuch Mneſs did afford, 

Doth for her paſſage preſently purvey, 

Bearing proviſion ev*ry hour aboard; 

Ships of all burthens rigg'd and manned are, 
Fit for invaſion, to tranſport a war. 
| XIX. 

When ſhe ſor ExcLax fairly ſetting forth, 
Spreading, her proud fails on the wat'ry plain, 
Steereth her courſe directly to the North, 

With her young EpwarD Duke of AquiTain, 

With other three of ſpecial name and worth, 

(The deſtin'd ſcourges of King Epwary's reign) 
Her ſoldier BeaumonT, and the Earl of KEN, 
With MoxTiMER, that mighty malcontent. 

"MK: | 

For Harwicn road a fore-wind finely blows, 

But blew too faſt, to kindle ſuch a fire, 

Whilſt with full fail and the {tiff tide ſhe goes; 

It ſhould have turn'd, and forc'd her to retire, 

The fleet it drove was fraughted with our woes; 

But ſeas and winds do Epward's wrack conſpire : 

For when juſt Heav'n to chaſtiſe us is bent, 
All things convert to our due puniſhment, 
XXI. 
The coaſts were kept with a continual ward, 
The beacons watch'd her coming to deſcry ; 


Had but the love of ſubjects been his guard, 


I had been t effect that he did fortify : | 
But whilſt he ſtood againſt his foes prepar'd, 


He was betray'd by his home- enemy. 


Small help by this he was but like to win; 
Shutting war out, he lockt deſtruction in. 
XXII. 
When HENRY, brother to that luckleſs Prince, 
The firſt great mover of that civil ſtrife, _ 
Thnouas, whom law but lately did convince, 
That had at Pomfret left his wretched life: 
That HENRY, in whoſe boſom ever ſince 
Revenge lay covered, watching for relief, 
| Like fire in ſome fat min' ral of the earth, 
Finding a fit vent, gives her fury birth. 


XXIII. 
And being Earl-Marſhal, great upon that coaſt, 


With bells and bonfires welcomes her aſhore 3 


And by his office gath'ring up an hoſt, 
Shew'd the great ſpleen that he to Epward bore, 
Nor of the ſame abaſh'd at all to boaſt ; 
The Clergy's power in readineſs before, 
And on their friends a tax as freely laid, 
To raiſe munition for their preſent aid. 
XXIV. 


And to confuſion all their powers expoſe, 
On the rent boſom of the land, which long 


War, like the ſea, on each fide did incloſe, 

A war from our own home. diſſenſions ſprung, 

In little time which to that greatneſs roſe, 

As made us Joath*d our neighb'ring ſtates among: 

But this invaſion, that they hither brought, 

More miſchief far than all the former wrought. 
XXV. 

Beſides, this innovation in the ſtate 

Lent their great action ſuch a violent hand, 

When it ſo boldly durſt inſinuate 

On the cold faintneſs of th' infecbled land ; 

That being arm'd with all the power of fate, 


Finding a way ſo openly to ſtand 


To their intendment, might, if followed well, 
Regain that height, from whence they lately fell. 
XXVI. 5 
Their ſtrengths together in this mean time met, 
All helps and hurts by war's beſt counſels weigh'd, 
As what might further, what their courſe might let, 
As their reliefs conveniently they laid, 
As where they hop'd ſecurity to get, 


| Whereon at worſt their fortunes might be ſtay'd: 


So fully furniſh'd, as themſelves deſir'd, 
Of what the action needfully requir'd. 
XXVII. 
When at Sr. Epuoxp's they a while repoſe, 


Io reſt themſelves and their ſca-beaten force, 


Better to learn the manner of their focs, 

To th' end not idly to direct their courſe, 

And ſeeing daily how their army grows, 

To take a full view of their foot and horſe : 

With much diſcretion managing the war, 

. To let the world know what to do they dare. 
XXVIII. 

When as the King of their proceedings heard, 

And of the routs that daily to them run: 

But little ſtrength at Lonpox then prepar'd, 

[Where he had hop'd moſt favour to have won: 

He left the City to the watchful guard | 


Of his approv'd, moſt-truſted SrapLETON ; 


To Jokx of ELrHAu, his dear ſon, the Tow'r, 


| 


And goes himſelf tow'rds W aLts, to raiſe him pow'r, 
Q XXIX. Yet. 
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:." NKIX. 
Yet whilſt his name doth any hope admit, 
He made proclaim, in pain of goods and life, 
Or who would have a ſubject's benefit, 
Should bend themſelves againſt his ſon and wife, 
And doth all ſlaughters gen'rally acquit, 
Committed on the movers of this ſtrife ; 
As who could bring in MorTiMEeR's proud head, 
Should freely take th* revenues of the dead. 
XXX. 
Which was encounter'd by the Queen's edict, 
By publiſhing the juſtneſs of her cauſe, 
That ſhe proceeded in a courſe fo ſtrict, 
T* uphold their ancient liberties and laws : 
And that on Epwarp ſhe did nought inflict 
For private hate, or popular applauſe ; 
Only the SpxxsERS to account to bring, 
Whoſe wicked counſels had abus'd the King. 
3 
Which ballaſted the multitude, that ſtood 
As a bark beaten betwixt wind and tide, 
By winds expos'd, oppoſed by the flood, 
Nought therein left, to land the ſame to guide: 
Thus floated they in their unconſtant mood, 
Till that the weakneſs of King EnwarD's ſide 
Suffer'd a ſeiſure of itſelf at laſt, 
Which to the Queen a free advantage caſt. 
„  XXXII. 
Thus Epward left his ENGLAND to his foes, 
Whom danger did to recreant flight debaſe, 
As far from hope, as he was near his woes, 
Depriv'd of Princely ſov'raignty and grace, 
| Yet ſtill grew leſs, the farther that he goes, 
His ſafety ſoon ſuſpecting ev*ry place: 
No help at home, nor ſuccour ſeen abroad, 
His mind wants reſt, his body fafe abode. 
. FJ 
One ſcarce to him his ſad diſcourſe hath done, 


XXXV. | 

Who ſeeking ſuccour, offer'd next at hand, 

At laſt for Wares he takes him to the ſeas, 

And ſeeing Lux D, that fo fair did ſtand, | 

Thither would ſteer, to give his ſorrows eafe ; 

That little model of his greater land, 

As in a dream, his fancy ſeem'd to pleaſe : 

For fain he would be King (yet) of an Ille, 

Although his empire bounded in a mile. 
XXXVI. | 


| But when he thought to ſtrike his proſp'rous ſail, 


As under lee, paſt danger of the flood, 
A ſudden ſtorm of mixed fleet and hail 
Not ſuffer*th him to rule that piece of wood. 
(What doth his labour, what his toil avail, 
That is by the celeſtial pow*rs withſtood ?) 
And all his hopes him vainly doth delude, 
By God and men inceſſantly purſu'd. 

OR XXX VII. | 
In that black tempeſt long turmoil'd and toſt 
Quite from his courſe, and well he knew not where, 
Mongſt rocks and ſands, in danger to be loſt, 


| Not in more peril, than he was in fear; 


At length perceiving he was near ſome coaſt, 


| And that the weather ſomewhat *gan to clear, 


He found *twas WaLEs ; and by the mountains tall, 
That part thereof which we Glamorgan call. 
| XXX VIII. 
In NeaTn, a caſtle next at hand, and ſtrong, 
| Where he commandeth entrance with his crew, 
The Earl of GLo's TER, worker of much wrong, 
His Chancellor BaL.pock, which much evil knew, 
| RepinG his Marſhal, other friends among; 
| Where cloſely hid, though not from Envy's view, 
| The Muſe a little leaveth them to dwell, 

And of great ſlaughter ſhapes herſelf to tell. 

XXXIX. | 

Now lighter humour leave me, and be gone, 


7 


Of HainauvLT's pow'r, and what the Queen intends; ] Your paſſion poor yields matter much too flight : 


But whilſt he ſpeaks, another hath begun: 

A third then takes it, where the ſecond ends, 

And tells what rumours through the countries run, 

Ot thoſe new foes, of thoſe revolted friends: 

Strait came a fourth, in poſt that thither ſped, 
With news of foes come in, of friends out-fled. 

| „ 
What plagues did EDwaRD for himſelf prepare? 
Forſaken King, O whither did'ſt thou flie 


To write thoſe plagues that then were coming on, 
Doth aſk a pen of ebon and the night. 

If there be ghoſts, their murther that bemoan, 
Let them approach me, and in piteous plight 
Howl, and about me with black tapers ſtand, | 
To lend a fad light to my ſadder hand. 

| OT 

Each line ſhall lead to ſome one weeping woe, 
And ey'ry cadence as a tort' red cry, 


Changing the clime, thou couldſt not change thy care; | Till they force tears in ſuch exceſs to flow, 


Thou fledd'ſt thy foes, bur followedſt miſery. 
Thoſe evil lucks in numbers many are, 
That to thy footſteps do themſelves apply ; 
And ſtill thy conſcience, corroſiv'd with grief, 


That they ſurround the circle of each eye: 

Then whilſt theſe ſad calamities I ſhow, 

All looſe affections ſtand ye idly by, 
Deſtin*d again to dip my pen in gore, 


Thou but purſu'ſt thyſelf, both robb'd and thief. 


For the ſad'ſt tale that time did e'er deplore. 
| XLI. New 
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Upon her gates was character'd her fall, 
In mangled bodies her anatomy, 
Which for her errors did that reck' ning call, 


As might have wraught tears from her ruthleſs eye; 


XLI. 
New forts of plagues were threaten'd to the earth, 
The raging ocean paſt his bounds did riſe, 
Strange apparitions, and prodigious birth, 
Unheard of ſickneſs and calamities, 
More unaccuſtomed and unlook*d-for dearth, 
New ſorts of meteors gazing from the ſkies : 
As what before had ſmall or nothing been, 
And only then their plagues did but begin. 
XLII. 
And whilſt the Queen did in this courſe proceed, 
The land lay open to all offer'd ill: 
The lawleſs exile did return with ſpeed, 
Not to defend his country, but to kill. 


Then were the priſons diſſolutely freed, 
Both field and town with wretchedneſs to fill: 


Lonpon, as thou waſt author of ſuch ſhame, 
Even ſo walt thou moſt plagued with the lame. 
XLIII. 


Whoſe giddy commons, mercileſs and rude, 


Let looſe to miſchief on that diſmal day, 
Their hands in blood of EpWARPD's friends imbru'd ; 
Which in their madneſs having made away, 

Th' implacable, the monſtrous multitude, 

On his Lieutenant STaPLEToON did prey 3 


Who dragg'd by them o'er many a loathſome heap, 
Beheaded was before the croſs in — 


XLIY.- 
Here firſt ſhe read, upon her ruin'd wall, 
Her fad deſtruction, which was but too nigh, 


And if the thick air dimn'd her hateful fight, 
Her buildings were on fire, to give her light. 
e XLV. 

Her channels ſerv'd for ink, her paper ſtones, 


Whereon to write her murther, inceſt, rape; 


And for her pens, a heap of dead men's bones, 


To make each letter in ſome monſtrous ſhape; 
And for her accents, fad departing groans : 


And that to time no deſp' rate act ſhould *ſcape, 
If ſhe with pride again ſhould be o'ergone, 
To take that book, and fadly look thereon. 

. M.. 
The tender girl, ſpoil'd of her virgin ſhame, 


Let for that ſm no raviſher was ſhent : 


Black is my ink, more black was her defame, 
None to revenge, ſcarce any to lament ; 
Nought could be done to remedy the ſame, 
It was too late thoſe miſchiefs to prevent: 
| Againſt thoſe horrors ſhe did idly ſtrive, 
But ſay herſelf to be devour'd alive. 
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XLVII. 


She wants redreſs, and raviſhment remorſe, 


None would be found to whom ſhe could complain, 
And crying out againſt th* adult'rer's force, 


| Her plaints untimely did return in vain ; 


The more ſhe griev'd, her miſery the worſe : 
Only to her this help there did remain, 
She ſpoiPd of fame, was prodigal of breath, 
And made her life clear by her reſolute death. 
XLVIII. 
Then of that world men did the want complain, 
When they might have been buried, when they dy'd; 


| Young children ſafely in their cradles lain, 
The man new-marricd have enjoy'd his bride, 


When in ſome bounds ill could itſelf contain; 

The ſon kneel'd by his father's death-bed ſide, 
The living wrong'd, the dead no right could have, 
The father ſaw his ſon to want a grave, 

XLIX. 

But *twas too late thoſe courſes to recall, 

None have external nor internal fear ; 

Thoſe deadly ſounds, by their continual fall, 

Settle confuſion in each deafen'd ear. 

Of our ill times this was the worſt of all, 

Only of garboils that did love to hear ; 
Arms our attire, and wounds were all our good, 
Branded the moſt with rapine and with blood, 

Inglorious age, of whom it ſhould be ſaid, 


That all theſe miſchiefs ſhould abound in thee ! 
I That all theſe fins ſhould to thy charge be laid, 


From no calamitous nor vile action free! 

O let not Time us with thoſe ills upbraid, 

Leſt fear what hath been, argue what may be, 
And faſhioning ſo a habit in the mind, 
Make us alone the haters of our kind! 

LI. 

O pow'rful Heay' n, in whoſe moſt ſov* reign reign 

All thy pure bodies move in harmony, 

By thee in an inviolable chain 

Together link'd ; ſo ty'd in unity, 

That they therein continually remain, 


| Sway*'d in one certain courſe eternally : 


Why his true motion keepeth every ſtar, 
Yet, what they govern, fo irregular ? 
. 
But in the courſe of this unnatural war, 
Muſe, ſay from whence this height of miſchief grew, 
That in ſo ſhort time ſpread itſelf fo far, 
From whence ſo ſundry bloodſheds did enſue, 


| The cauſe, I pray thee, faithfully declare. 


What, men Religious, was the fault in you ? 
Which, reſty grown with your much pow'r, withdraw 
Your ſtiffen'd necks from th' yoke of civil awe ? 
LIU. No 


Hence *twas, that Gop fo ſlightly was ador'd ; 
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LIII. 
No wonder though the people grew profane, 
When Churchmen's Lives gave Laymen leave to fall, 
And did their former humbleneſs diſdain; 
The ſhirt of hair turn'd coat of coſtly pall, 
The holy ephod made a cloak for gain : 
What done with cunning, was canonical, 
And blind promotion ſhun'd that dang rous road, 
Which the old Prophets diligently trode. 
LIV. 


That rock remov'd, whereon our faith was grounded, 
Conſcience eſteem'd but as an idle word, 
And being weak, by vain opinions wounded : 
Profeſſors Lives did little fruit afford, 
And in her ſects Religion lay confounded ; 
Moſt ſacred things were merchandize become, 
NA talk*d of texts, but propheſying dumb. 
LV. 
The Church then nich, and with ſuch pride Ry 
Was like the poiſon of infectious air, 
That having found a way into the breaſt, 
Is not preſcrib'd, nor long time ſtays it there, 
But through the organs ſeizeth on the reſt, 
The rank contagion ſpreading ev'ry where; 
So, from that evil by the Church begun, 
The Commonwealth was laſtly over-run, 
PR 
When craft crept in, to cancel wholſom laws, 
Which faſt'ning once on the defective weal, 
Where doubts ſhould ceaſe, they roſe in ev'ry clauſe, 
And made them hurt, which firſt were made to heal. 
One evil ſtill another forward draws : 
For when diſorder doth fo far prevail, 
That conſcience is caſt off as out of uſe, 
Right is the cloak of wrong, and all abule. 
LE | 
Mean while the King thus keeping in his hold, 
In that his poor impriſon'd liberty, 
Living a death in hunger, want, and cold, 
Almoſt beyond imagin'd milery) | 
By hateful treaſon ſecretly was ſold, 
Through keys deliver'd to the enemy. 
For when th' oppreſs'd is once up to the chin, 
Quite over head all help to thruſt him in. 
LVII. 


So ſurely ſeiz' d on by the adverſe part, 
(To his few friends ſad matter menacing) 
Struck with pale terror ev'ry willing heart, 
Their expectation clean diſcouraging, 
lim no evaſion left whereby to ſtart; | 
And the black cloud, which greatlieſt did them fear, 
Roſe where their hopes once brighteſt did appear. 


— — 


LIX. 
For firſt, their envy with unuſual force 


Fell on the SpExs ERS, from whoſe only hate 


The war firſt ſprung ; who found their lawleſs courſe 

Drew to an end, confined by their fate: 

Of whom there was not any took remorſe, 

But as pernicious cankers of the ſtate, 

The father firſt to BRISTOL being led, 

Was drawn to death, then hang'd and quartered. 
8 LX. 

When as the heir to WINcRHESTER then dead, 

The lot ere long to his ſon GLo'sT ER fell: 

RE DIN the Marſhal the like way was led, 

And after him the Earl of AR UuN DEL, 


To pay the forfeit of a reverend head: 


Then MuchzlpEx, and with him DANIEL; 
Theſe following him in his laſcivious ways, 
Then went before him to his fatal days. 
* . 
Like ſome large pillar of a lordly height, 
On whoſe proud top ſome huge frame doth depend, 
By time diſabled to uphold the weight, 
And that with age his back begins to bend, 
Shrinks to his firſt ſeat, and in piteous plight 
The leſſer props with his fad load doth ſpend; 
So far'd it with King EpwarD, cruſhing all 
That had ſtood near him, in his violent fall. 
LXH. 
The ſtate whereon theſe Princes proudly lean, 
Whoſe high aſcent men trembling ſtill behold, 
From whence oft-times with inſolent diſdain 


| The kneeling ſubject hears himſelf controul'd, 


Their earthly weakneſs truly doth explain, 


When as their fall ſhews how they foully err*d, 
Procur d by thoſe whom fondly they prefer'd. 
ILIXIIII. 
For when that men of merit go ungrac'd, 
And by her fautors ignorance held in, 
And paraſites in good men's rooms are plac'd, 


| Only to ſooth the higheſt in their ſin, 


From thoſe whoſe {kill and knowledge is debas'd, 
There many ſtrange enormities begin. 
For great wits forged into factious tools, 
Prove great men (oft) to be the greateſt fools. 
„ 
But why ſo vainly time do I beſtow, 
The baſe abuſe of this vile world to chide ? 
Whoſe blinded judgment ev'ry hour doth ſhow 
What folly weak mortality doth guide. 
Wiſe was that man which laugh'd at human woe, 
My ſubject ſtill more ſorrow doth provide, 
And theſe deſigns more matter ſtill do breed, 
To haſten that which quickly muſt ſucceed. 


| The End of the FoukTH Book. 


Promoting whom they pleaſe, not whom they ſhould ; 
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THE 
The ARGUMENT. 
Th' impriſon'd King his ſcepter doth forſake, 
To quit himſelf of what he was accus'd : 
His foes him from the Earl of LESTER take, 
Who their commiſſion fain would have refus'd * 


His torturers a mock'ry of him make, 


And baſely and reproachfully abus'd, 
By ſecret ways to BERKELEY he is led, 
And there in priſon laſtly murthered, 


J. 


0 H E wretched King unnaturally betray d, 


By too much truſting to his native land, 
From Neath in WAL Es to Kenelworth convey'd 


By th' Earl of LEI'STER with a mighty band; 


Some few his favourers, quickly over-weigh'd : 
When ſtraight there went a parliament in hand, 
To ratify the general intent, WEN 
For reſignation of his government. 
II. | 
Fall'n through his frailty and intemperate will, 
That with his fortune it ſo weakly far'd, 
To undergo that unexpected ill, 
For his deſerved puniſhment prepar'd ; 
Paſt meaſure, as thoſe miſeries to fill 
To him allotted as his juſt reward : 
All arm'd with malice, either leſs or more, 
To ſtrike at him who ſtruck at all before. 
„„ III. 
It being a thing the Commons ſtill did crave, 
The Barons thereto reſolutely bent, 
Such happy helps on ev'ry lide to have, 
To forward that their forcible intent, 
So perfect ſpeed to their great action gave, 
Eſtabliſh'd by the general conſent: 
On Epward that ſuch miſeries did bring, 
As never were inflicted on a King. 


| By Heralds placed in the Caſtle hall ; 


9 


„ 
Earls, Biſhops, Barons, and the Abbots all, 
Each in due order, as became their ſtate, 


The Burgeſſes for places corporate, 
(Whom the great bus'neſs at that time did call) 
For the Cinque Ports the Barons convocate, 
With the Shire Knights for the whole body ſent, 
Both for the South and for the North of Trent. 
V. 


When Epwaro, cloathed mournfully in black, 


Was forth before the great aſſembly brought, 
A doleful hearſe upon a dead man's back, 
Whoſe heavy looks expreſs'd his heavy thought, 
In which there did no part of ſorrow lack; 
True grief needs not feign'd action to be taught: 
His funeral ſolemniz'd in his cheer, 
His eyes the mourners, and his legs the beer: 
. e 
TorLToON, as one ſelect to that intent, 
The beſt experienc'd in that great affair, 
A man grave, ſubtle, ſtout, and eloquent; 


| Firſt with fair ſpeech th* aſſembly doth prepare; 


Then with a grace auſtere and eminent, 


| Doth his abuſe effectually declare, 


Winning each ſad eye to a reverend fear, 


To due attention drawing every car. 
R. VII. Urging 


| To this intent a ſpeech delivering: 

| N Nor may I be too curious to report cc Confirm'd by nations, as by nature gr anted, 

|, | What toucheth the depoſing of a King: * Which lawfully deliver'd me poſſeſſion; 

j Wherefore I warn thee, Muſe, not to exhort © You muſt think heav'n fufficiency hath wanted, 3 
| The after-times to this forbidden thing, * And ſo deny it power, by your oppreſſion, Z 
1 By reaſons for it by the Biſhop laid, | That into queſtion dare thus boldly bring 1 
NF Or from my feeling what he might have ſaid, The awful right of an anointed King. $ 
| X. | | | XVI. e 1 
L The grave delivery of whoſe vehement ſpeech, That hallowed unction by a ſacred hand, 7 
1 Grac'd with a dauntleſs uncontracted brow, Which once was pour'd upon this crowned head, 1 
i Th aſſembly with ſeverity did teach, And of this kingdom gave me the command, 1 
þ Fach word of his authentick to allow, „When it about me the rich verdure ſpread, _ 1 

That in the bus'neſs there could be no breach, Either my right in greater ſtead ſhould ſtand, 9 

Each thereto bound by a peculiar vow-w: Or wherefore then was it fo vainly ſhed? | 1 

Which they in publick gen' rally proteſt, | *© Whoſe profanation, and unrev'rend touch, * 

Calling the King to conſummate the reſt. 1 1 uſt Heaven hath often puniſh'd, always much. * 

. = Y _ XVII. 'F 

Whoſe fair cheeks cover'd with pale ſheets of ſhame, | As from the Sun, when from our Sov'r eign due, i 9 

Near in a ſwoon he his firſt ſcene began, © Whoſe vernal influence, as the ſource of right, 9 

| Wherein his paſſions did ſuch poſtures frame, * Lends ſafety of your livelihood to you, | I 

i As ev'ry ſenſe play*d the tragedian, &« As from our fulneſs taking borrow'd light; . 
Truly to ſhew from whence his ſorrows came, Which to the ſubject being ever true, 3 

Far from the compaſs of a common man: | © Why thus oppugn you by prepoſt*rous might? Z 
| As nature to herſelf had added art, „ But what Heaven lent me, wiſely to have uſed, | 

. To teach deſpair to act a Kingly part. « It gives to him that vainly L abuſed. I 
| XII. 3 XVIII. 4 

O Pity, didſt thou live, or wert thou not? 88 Then here J do reſign it to your King; | 4 
(Mortals by ſuch ſights have to ſtone been turn'd) Pauſing thereat, as though his tongue offended, - 
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VII. 
Urging th' exactions raiſed by the King, 
Wich whoſe full plenty he his minions fed, 
Him and his ſubjects ſtill impoveriſhing; 
And the much blood he laviſhly had ſhed, 
A deſolation on the land to bring: 
As under him, how ill all bus'neſs ſped ; 
The loſs in war, ſuſtained through his blame, 
A TOY ſcandal to the Engliſh name. 
VIII. 
Withall, proceeding with the future good 
That they thereby did happily intend, 
And with what upright policy it ſtood, 
No other hopes their fortunes to amend 
The reſignation to his proper blood, 
That might the action lawfully defend: 
The preſent want, that will'd it to be ſo, 
Whoſe im mpoſition they might not foreſlow. 
IX. 
Much more he ſpake ; but fain would 1 be thr 


Or, what men have been, had their ſeed forgot ? 
Or that for one, another never mourn'd ? 

In what ſo ſtrangely were ye over-ſhot, 

Againſt yourſelves that your own frailty ſpurn'd ? 


| 


XIII. 


His paſſion calm'd, his crown he taketh to him, 
With a ſlight view, as though he thought not on it, 


As he were ſenſeleſs that it ſnould forego him ; 
And then he caſts a ſcornful eye upon it, 


Then ſnatching at it, loth to have foregone it, 
He puts it from him; yet he would not fo, 
He fain would keep what fain he would forego. 

XIV. 

In this confuſed conflict in his mind, ” 

Tears drowning ſighs, and ſighs repelling tears: 

But when in neither that he eaſe could find, 

And to his wrong no remedy appears, 

Percciving none to pity there inclin'd, 


Beſides, the time to him prefixed wears ; 


As then his ſorrow ſomewhat gan to ſlake, 
From his full boſom thus he them beſpake. 
XV. - 
* If firſt my title ſtedfaſtly were planted 
*© Upon a true indubitate ſucceſſion, 


Sighing a full point, as he there had ended. 
O how that ſound his grieved heart did wring ! 
Which he recalling, gladly would have mended. }] 


As he would leave it, yet would have it woo him : 
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With griping throws ſeem'd forth that word to bring, 
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Things of ſmall moment we can ſcarcely hold, 
Rut griefs that touch the heart are hardly told. 
XIX. Which 


Or had tears then abandon'd human eyes, 
That there was none to pity miſeries? 
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XIX. 

{Which ſaid, his eyes ſeem'd to diſſolve to tears, 
After ſome great ſtorm like a ſhow'r of rain, 
As his tongue ſtrove to keep it from his ears, 
Or he had ſpoke it with exceeding pain; 
Oh, in his lips how vile that word appears, 
Wiſhing it were within his breaſt again !] 

« Yet, faith he, ſay fo to the man you bear it, 

« And thus ſay to him that you mean ſhall wear it: 

1 XX. | 

Let him account his bondage from that day, 
« That he is with a diadem inveſted ; 
« (A glittering crown hath made this hair ſo gray) 
“ Within whoſe circle he is but arreſted, 
& To true content this is no certain way; 
& With ſweeter cates the mean eſtate is fcaſted : 


For when his proud feet ſcorn to touch the mold, 


His head's a priſoner in a gaol of gold. 
„ 3 

&« In numb' ring ſubjects, he but numbers care; 

And when with ſhouts the people do begin, 

Let him ſuppoſe, th' applauſe but prayers are, 

« That he may *ſcape the danger he is in, 

«© Wherein t adventure he ſo boldly dares : 

The multitude hath multitudes of ſin, | 
«© And he that firſt doth cry God fave the King, 
we the fiſt man him evil news doth bring. 

XXII. 

<« Loſt in his own, miſled ; in others ways, 

ce Sooth'd with deceits, and fed with flatteries, 

“ Himſelf diſpleaſing, wicked men to pleaſe 

% Obey'd no more than he ſhall tyrannize, 

“The leaſt in ſafety, being moſt at caſe, 

* With one friend winning many enemies: 

« And when he ſitteth in his greateſt ſtate, 
„They that behold him moſt, bear him moſt hate. 
VIII. 

«A Lig was he but now, that now is none, 

„ fDiſarm'd of power, and here dejected is; 

By whoſe depoſing he enjoys a throne, 


„ muſt confeſs th' inheritance his own ; 
But, whilſt I live, it ſhould be none of his: 
« But the ſon climbs, and thruſts the father down, 
« And thus the crowned goes without a crown. 
XXIV. 
Thus having play'd his hard conſtrained part, 
His ſpeech, his reign, the day together ended, 
| His breaſt ſhot through with ſorrow's deadlieſt dart, 
Car'd for of none, nor look'd on, unattended, 
Sadly returning with a heavy- heart, 
To his ſtrait lodging ſtrictly recommended, 
Left to bemoan his miſerable plight 
To the deaf walls, and to the darkſom night. 
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XXV. 
Whilſt things were thus diſaſt'rouſly decreed, 
Secitious libels every day were ſpred, 
(By ſuch as lik'd not of the violent deed) 


That he by force ſhould be delivered: 


Whether his wrong remorſe in ſome did breed, 
That him (alas!) untimely pitied ; 
Who knew: or whether but devis'd by ſome, 
To cloak his murther, afterward to come. 
| XX VI. 
And hate at hand, which heark*ning ſtill did lurk, 
And ſtill ſuſpicious EDwarD was not ſure, 
Fearing that b'ood with LEICEST ER might work, 
Or that hirn friends his name might yet procure, 
Which the Queen's faction mightily did irk : 
At Kenelworth, that no way could endure 
His longer ſtay, but caſt to have him laid, 
Where his friends leaſt might hope to lend him aid. 
XXVII. 
Of which when as they had debated long, 
Of Berkeley caſtle they themſelves bethought, 
A place by nature that was wond'rous ſtrong, 
And yet far ſtronger eas'ly might be wrought : 
Beſides, it ſtood their chiefeſt friends among, 
And where he was unlikelieſt to be ſought ; 
And for their men, to work what they deſir'd, 
They knew where villains were that might be . 
XXVIII. 
For though the great, to cover their intent, 
Seem not to know of any that are ill, 
Yet want they not a deviliſh inſtrument, 
Which they have ready ever at their will: 


] Such men theſe had, to miſchief wholly bent, 


In villany notorious for their ſkill, 
Diſhoneſt, deſp'rate, mercileſs and rude, 
That dar'd into damnation to intrude, 
XXIX. 


vile GukNEVY and MATREVERS were the men, 
Of this black ſcene the actors choſe to be, 
| Whoſe hateful deed pollutes my maiden pen: 


„Who, were he natural, ſhould not have done this: | But, I beſeech you, be not griev'd with me, 


Which have theſe names now, that were famous then, 
Some boughs grow crooked from the ſtraiteſt tree: 
Ye are no way partakers of their ſhame z 
The fault is in their fact, not in their name. 
. | 
To Kenelworth they ſpeedily diſpatch'd, 
Fitted with each thing that they could defire, 


| At ſuch a time as few their coming watch'd, 


When of their bus'neſs none was to enquire : 
Well were the men and their commiſſion match'd, 
For they had their authority entire, ; 
To take the King, his guardian to acquit, 
And to beſtow him where the y thought it fit. 


XXXI. This 
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XXXI. ” . 1 
This crew of ribalds, villanous and nought, Dare Man take that which Gop himſelf hath given? I 
With their co- agents in this damned thing, Or mortal ſpill the ſpir't by him infus'd, , =_ 7 
To noble LEI'sT ER their commiſſion brought, Whoſe pow'r is ſubject to the pow'r of heaven? 4 
Commanding the deliv'ry of the King; Wrongs paſs not unreveng'd, although excus'd. 
Which (with much grief ) they laſtly from him wrought , Except that thou ſet all at ſix and ſeven, 
About the caſtle cloſely hovering, Riſe, Majeſty, when thou art thus abus'd : 
Watching a time, when ſilence and the night Or for thy refuge which way wilt thou take, = 
Could with convenience privilege their flight. When in this fort thou doſt thy ſelf torſake ? E 
XXXII. © XXXVIII. 1 
With ſhameful ſcoffs, and barbarous diſgrace, | When in deſpite and mock'ry of a crown, EH 
Him on a lean ill-favour'd jade they ſer, A wreath of graſs they for his temples make: 2 
In a vile garment, beggarly and baſe, Which when he felt, then coming from a ſwoon, = 
Which (it ſhould ſeem) they purpoſely did get ; And that his ſpirits a little *gan to wake : | . 
So carrying him in a moſt wretched caſe, „Fortune, quoth he, thou doſt not always frown; Eo 
Benumb'd and beaten with the cold and wet, I ſee thou giv'ſt, as well as thou doſt take; 3 
Depriv'd of all repoſe and natural reſt, 5 ] * That wanting natural covert for my brain, | , 
With thirſt and hunger grievouſly oppreſs'd. | * For that defect thou lend'ſt me this again. 1 : 8 
ns XXXIX. © 
. Yet ſtill ſuſpicious that he ſhould be known, * To whom, juſt Heaven, ſhould I my grief complain, I 
10 From beard and head they ſhav*d away the hair, + Since it is only thou that workeſt all? Z 
| 0 | Which was the laſt that he could call his own : How can this body natural ſtrength retain, Z 
5 Never left Fortune any wight ſo bare, To ſuffer things ſo much unnatural ? I 
* | + Such tyranny on King was never ſhown, |< My cogitations labour, but in vain : E: 
And till that time with mortals had been rare; « Tis from thy juſtice that I have my fall, I 
} His comfort then did utterly deceive him, That when fo many miſeries do meet, 5 | Z 
5 But to his death his ſorrows did not leave him, | * The change of forrow makes my torment ſweet.“ F 
XXXIV. ah . B 
| | For when they had him far from all reſort, | Thus they to Berkeley brought the wretched King, 1 
I | They took him down from his poor weary beaſt, Which for their purpoſe was the place fore-thought. 3 
k And on a mole-hill (for a tate in court) Ye heavenly pow'rs, do ye behold this thing, i 3 
4 With puddle water him they lewdly dreſt, And let this deed of horror to be wrought, E | 
Then with his woful miferies made ſport ; That might the nation into queſtion bring ? Y 
And for his baſon, fitting with the reſt, | But oh, your ways with juſtice ſtill are fraught : ; 
A ruſty iron ſcull: O wretched ſight ! But he is hap'd into his earthly hell, 
Was ever man fo miſerably dight ? I From whence he bade the wicked world farewel. 
XXXV. * 1 „ 
His tears increas'd the water with their fall, They lodg'd him in a melancholic room, 
Like a pool riſing with a ſudden rain, i | Where through ſtrait windows the dull light came far, 
'$ W hich wreſtled with the puddle, and withall In which the ſun did at no ſeaſon come) 
4 | A troubled circle made it to retain ; ; Which ſtrengthen'd were with many an iron bar, 
| His endleſs grief which to his mind did call, Like to a vault under ſome mighty tomb, g 
His ſighs made billows like a little main; Where night and day wag'd a continual war; | 
5 Water and tears contending whether ſhould | Under whoſe floor the common ſewer paſs'd, 4 
A The maſt'ry have, the hot ones or the cold. Up to the ſame a loathſome ſtench that caſt, 3 
j r XIII. 4 
| Voile traitors, hold off your unhallow'd hands, The ominous raven often he doth hear, be 
His brow upon it Majeſty ſtill bears : Whoſe croaking him of following horror tells, I 
Dare you thus keep your Sov'reign Lord in bands? | Begetting ſtrange imaginary fear, | 4 
And can your eyes behold th' Anointed's tears? With heavy echoes, like to paſſing-bells : 1 
Or if your ſight all pity thus wirhſtands, Ihe howling dog a doleful part doth bear, - | 
Are not your hearts yet pierced through your ears? | As though they chim'd his laſt ſad burying knells : 
The mind is free, whate'er afflicts the man | Under his eave the buzzing ſcritch-owl ſings, 
A King's a King, do Fortune what ſhe can. | Beating the windows with her fatal wings. 


XLIII. By 
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| XLIII. 
By night affrighted in his fearful dreams, 
Of raging fiends and goblins that he meets; 
Of falling down from ſteep rocks into ſtreams z 
Of deaths, of burials, and of winding-ſheets ; 
Of wand*ring helpleſs in far foreign realms 3 
Of ſtrong temptations by ſeducing ſprights: 
Wherewith awak' d, and calling out for aid, 
His hollow voice doth make himſelf afraid. 
— XIIV. 
Then came the viſion of his bloody reign, 
Marching along with L.ancasTzR's ſtern ghoſt; 
Twenty-eight Barons, either hang' d or ſlain, 
Attended with the rueful mangled hoſt, 
That unreveng'd did all that while remain, 
At Bur TO N- bridge and fatal Bogovcn loſt ; 


Threat' ning with frowns, and quaking ev'ry limb, 


* 
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XLIX. 
And to that Norman ent'ring on this iſle, 
| CalPd WIILIAu Cox du EROR, firſt his time he plies; 
The fields of Haſtings how he did defile 
With Saxon blood, and HaRorp did ſurprize; 
And thoſe which he ſo could not reconcile, 
How over them he long did tyrannize: 
Where he read, how the ſtrong o' ercame the lag 
As God oft: times makes wrong to puniſh wrong. 
L. 
| How RoszRT then his eldeſt ſon abroad, 2 
| Ruevs his ſecond ſeiz'd on his eſtate, 
| His father's ſteps apparently that trode, 
Depreſſing thoſe who had been conquer'd late; 
But as on them he laid a heavy load, 
| So was he guerdon'd by impartial fate: 
For whilſt men's rooms for beaſts he did intend, 


As though that piece-meal they would torture him. | He in that foreſt had a beaſtly end. 


XLV. 

And if it chanc'd that from the troubled ſkies 
The leaſt ſmall ftar through any chink gave light, 
Straitways on heaps the thronging clouds did rife, 
As though that heaven were angry with the night, 
That it ſhould lend that comfort to his eyes : 
Deformed ſhadows glimpſing in his ſight, 

As darkneſs, that it might more ugly be, 

Through the leaſt cranny would not let him ſee. 

+ XLEVL 


| When all th affliftion that they could impoſe. 


Upon him, to the utmoſt of their hate, 

Above his torments yet his ſtrength fo roſe, _ 
As though that Nature had conſpir'd with Fate; 
When as his watchful and too wary foes, 


That ceas'd not ſtill his woes to aggravate, 


lis further helps ſuſpected, to prevent, 
To take away his life to Berkely ſent. 
XLVII. 


And to that end a letter faſhioning, 


Which in the words a double ſenſe did bear; 
Which ſeem'd to bid them not to kill the King, 
Shewing withall how vile a thing it were; 


But, by the pointing, was another thing, 


And to diſpatch him bids them not to fear : 


Which taught to find, the murth'rers need no more, 


Being thercto too ready long before. 
XLVIII. 8 
When EDWaRD hap'd a chronicle to find, 
Of thoſe nine Kings which did him there precede, 
Which ſome there lodg'd forgotten had behind, 
On which, to paſs the hours, he fell to read, 
Thinking thereby. to recreate his mind, 


But in his breaſt that did fore conflicts breed: 


For when true ſorrow once the fancy ſeizeth, 
What ere we ſee, our miſery increaſeth. 


LI. 

] Henzy, his young'ſt, his brother WILLIAM dead, 

| Taketh the crown from his uſurping hand, 

Due to the eldeſt, good Duke RozrrT's head, 

Not then returned from the Holy Land : 

Whoſe pow'r was there ſo much diminiſhed, 

| That he his foe not able to withſtand, 

Was ta'en in battle, and his eyes out-done, 

| For which, the ſeas left HENRY not a ſon. 

5 

To Mavp the Empreſs he the ſcepter leaves, 

His only daughter, whom (through falſe pretext) 

| STEPHEN Earl of BuLLoin from the kingdom heaves, 
The Conqueror's nephew, in ſucceſſion next, 


— "TY 


By which the land a ſtranger war receives, 


Wherewith it long was miſerably vext : 

Till STeparn failing, and his iſſue gone, 

The heir of Maup ſteps up into the throne. 

VV 

1 [Humax the ſecond, Mavp the Empreſs' ſon, 

| Of th' Engliſh Kings PLAuTACENEx the firſt, 

By STEPHEN's end a glorious reign begun; 

But yet his greatneſs ſtrangely was accurſt, 

By his ſon Henry's coronation : 

Which to his age much woe 5 ſorrow nurſt, 
When his, whom he had labour'd to make great, 
Abroad his towns, at home uſurp'd his ſeat. 
IV. | 

RicHaRD, his ſon, him worthily ſucceeds, 

Who not content with what was ſafely ours, 

(A man whoſe mind ſought after glorious deeds} 

Into the Faſt tranſports the Engliſh pow'rs ; | 

| Where, with his ſword while many a pagan bleeds, 

Relentleſs fate doth haſte on his laſt hours, 

By one, whoſe fire he juſtly there had lain, 

With a ſharp arrow ſhot into the brain. 


Ws IV. Next 
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LV. 
Next follow'd him his faithleſs brother Joh, 
By AnTavs's murther (compaſs'd by his might) 
His brother Gzyenzy, th' Earl of Britain's fon ; 
But he by poiſon was repay'd his ſpight : 
For whilſt he ſtrove to have made all his own, 
(For what he got by wrong, he held his right) 
And on the Clergy tyrannouſly fed, 
Was by a Monk of Swinſted poiſoned. 
LVI. 
Hewxy his ſon, then crowned very young, 
For hate the Engliſh to the father bare, 
The ſon's here reigning was in queſtion long, 


Who thought on Fx Ax E t' have caſt the kingdom's 


With whom the Barons, inſolent and ſtrong, 
For the old charter in commotion were: 
Which his long reign did with much care moleſt, 
Yet with much peace went laſtly to his reſt. 
LVII. 
Of him deſcends a Prince, ſtout, juſt, and ſage, 
(In all things happy, but in him, his ſon) 
In whom wiſe nature did herſelf engage, 
More than in man, in Epwanp to have done; 
Whoſe happy reign recur'd the former rage, 
By the large bounds he to his empire won: | 
« O God ! quoth he, had he my pattern been, 
Heavꝰ'n had not pour'd theſe plagues upon my — 
LVIII. 
Turning g the leaf, he found at unawares, 


(care; 


What day young EDw ARD Prince of Wales was born; 


Which letters look*d like conjuring characters, 
Or to deſpight him they were ſet in ſcorn, 
Blotting the paper like disfig' ring ſcars. 

« O let that name (quoth he) from books be torn, 
« Teſt in that place the {ad diſpleaſed earth 
% Doth loath itſelf, as ſlander'd with my birth. 
: r 
« Be thence hereafter human birth exil'd, | 
Sunk to a lake, or ſwallow'd by the ſca; 
And future ages aſking for that child, 
« Say, *twas abortive, or *twas ſtoPn away: 
« And leſt, O Time, thou be therewith defil'd, 
In thy unnumber'd hours devour that day: 
 * Let all be done that pow'r can bring to paſs, 
« To make forgot that ſuch a one there was.” 
EX. 
The troubled tears then ſtanding in his eyes, 
Through which he did upon the letters look, 
Made them to ſeem like roundlets, that ariſe 
By a ſtone caſt into a ſtanding brook, 
Appearing to him in ſuch various wiſe, 
And at one time ſuch ſundry faſhions took, 
As like deluding goblins did affright, 
And with their foul ſhapes terrify his ſight. 
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| LXI. 

And on his death-bed fits him down at laſt, 
His fainting ſpirits foreſhewing danger nigh, 
When the doors forth a fearful howling caſt, 
To let thoſe in by whom he was to die : 
At whoſe approach, whilſt there he lay aghaſt, 
Thoſe ruthleſs villains did upon him fly; 

Who ſeeing none to whom to call for aid, 

Thus to theſe cruel regicides he ſaid : 

| LXII. 

O be not authors of fo vile an act, 


My blood on your poſterity to bring, 
* Which after-time with horror ſhall diſtract, 
by When fame ſhall tell it, how you kill'd a King: 


And yet more, by the manner of the fact, 
Mortality ſo much aſtoniſhing, | 
&« That they ſhould count their wickedneſs "TAY ſin, 
* Compar'd to that which done by you hath been. 
| LXIII. 1 
* And ſince you deadly hate me, let me live; 
*« Yea this advantage angry heaven hath left, 
„Which, except life, hath ta'en what it did give: 
< But that revenge from you ſhould not be reft, 
Me yet with greater miſery to grieve, 
“ Hath till reſerv*d this from its former theft; 
That this, which might of all theſe plagues prevent me, 
Were I depriv'd it, laſteth to torment me.” 
3 
Thus ſpake this woful and diſtreſſed Lord, 


As yet his breath found paſſage to and fro, 


With many a ſhort pant, many a broken word, 
Many a ſore groan, many a grievous throw, 
Whilſt him his ſpirit could any ſtrength afford, 
To his laſt gaſp to move them with his woe; 
Till over-maſter'd by their too much ſtrength, 
His ſickly heart ſubmitted at the * . 
LXV. 
When *twixt two beds they clos'd his weary'd comle, 
Baſely uncovering his moſt ſecret part, 
And without human pity or remorſe, 
With a hot ſpit they thruſt him to the heart. 
O that my pen had in it but that force, 
T' expreſs the pain! but that ſurpaſſeth art ; 
And that the foul muſt ev'n with trembling do, 
For words want weight, nor can they reach thereto, 
LXVI. 
When thoſe (i' th* depth and dead time of the night) 
Poor ſimple people, that then dwelled near, 
Whom that ſtrange noiſe did wond'rouſly affright, 
That his laſt ſhriek did in his parting hear, 
As pitying that moſt miſerable wight, 
(Betwixt compaſſion and obedient fear) 
Turn'd up their eyes, with heavineſs oppreſt, 
Praying to heaven to give the foul good reſt. 
| LXVII. 
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- LXVII. | LXVIII. 
BxRKLEV, whoſe fair ſeat hath been famous long, When now the Genius of this woful place, 
Let thy ſad echoes ſhriek a deadly ſound, | Being the guide to his affrightful ghoſt, 
To the vaſt air complain his grievous wrong, With hair diſhevell'd and a ghaſtly face, 
And keep the blood that iſſued from his wound, = Shall haunt the priſon where his life was loſt ; 
The tears that drop'd from his dead eyes among, And as the den of horror and diſgrace 
In their black footſteps printed on the ground, Let it be fearful unto all the coaſt, 
Thereby that all the ages that ſucceed, That thoſe hereafter that do travel near, 
May call to mind the foulneſs of their deed. | Never behold it but with heavy chear. 


The End of the FirTu Bo o K. 


ERRAT A. 
Page 59. Book IV. Stanza L. line 4. for calamitous read calumnious. 
Page 62. Book V. Stanza XVII. line 2. for vernal read virtual. 
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BOOK VI. 
The ARGUMENT. 
Lord MoRTIMER made Earl of MARCH ; when he 
And the fair Queen rule all things by their might. 
The pomp wherein at Nottingham they be; 
The coſt wherewith the amorous Court is dight, 
Envy'd by thoſe their hateful pride that ſee. 


The King attempts the dreadful cave by night ; 
Entring the caſile, taketh him from thence, 
And MARCH at London dies for the offence. 


J. 
Nforc'd of other accidents to ſing, 
(Bearing fair ſhows of promiſed delight, 
Somewhat to ſlack this melancholy ſtring) 
That new occaſions to our Muſe excite, 


To our conceit ſtrange objects faſhioning, 


Doth our free numbers liberally invite: 
Matter of moment much to be reſpected, 
M uſt by our pen be ſeriouſly directed, 
| | II. | 

And now the time more cunningly redeeming, 
Theſe fraudful courſes fitly to contrive, 
How ill ſoe'er, to bear the faireſt ſeeming, 

For which they now muſt diligently ſtrive, 


_ Caſting all ways to gain the fame eſteeming, 


That to the world it proſp'rouſly might thrive ; 
This far gone on, now with. the hand of might, 
Upon this wrong to build a laſting right. 

III. | 

The pompous ſynod of theſe earthly Gods 

At SaPſbury ſelected by their King, 

To ſet all even that had been at odds, 

And into faſhion their deſigns to bring, 

And ſtrongly now to ſettle their abodes, 

That peace might after from their actions ſpring, 
Firmly t eſtabliſh what was well begun, 
Under which colour mighty things were done. 


Ts 


_——_— 


12 


8 IV. 


When MoxT1MER purſuing his deſire, 

| Whilſt ev'ry engine had his temperate heat, 
To b' Earl of Manch doth ſuddainly aſpire, 
T' increaſe the honour of his ancient ſeat, 
That his command might be the more entire; 


Who now, but only Mor Times, is great? 
Who. knew a kingdom as her lot was thrown, 
Which having all, would never ſtarve her own. 


| Now ſtand they firm as thoſe celeſtial poles, 


*Twixt which the ſtars in all their courſe do move, 
Whoſe ſtrength this frame of government upholds, 


An argument their wiſdoms to approve, 
| Which way ſoe' er the time in motion rolls, 


So perfect is the union of their love. 
For might is ſtill moſt abſolute alone, 
Where pow'r and fortune kindly meet in one. 
3 Th. 
Whilſt EpwARD's nonage gives a further ſpeed 
To th' ancient foe- man to renew the war, 
Which to prevent they muſt have ſpecial heed, 
Matters ſo ſtrangely manag' d as they are, 
Which otherwiſe if their neglect ſhould breed, 
Nothing yet made, it might not eaſily mar; 
Which with the moſt, reſerving their eſtate, 


Inforc'd to purchaſe at the deareſt rate. 
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(Long now ſuppoſed the deceaſed King) 
Unto his nephew might that ſcandal give, 


Ul this report began, and worſe it thrive, 


The BARONS WARS. 


VII. | 


go much t' releaſe the homage as ſuffic'd, 

Mongſt which that deed nam'd Ragmar, of renown, 

By which the Kings of Scotland had devis'd 

Their fealty unto the Engliſh crown, 

With other reliques that were highly priz d, 

Was that which forc'd the greateſt part to frown : 
Th black croſs of Scotland men did ominous deem, 
Being a relique of ſo high eſteem, 

VIII. 
To colour which, and to confirm the peace, 


They make a marriage *twixt the Scot and us, 


To give more ſtrength unto this ſtrange releaſe, 
Which unto all men ſeem'd ſo dangerous 


| Whilſt RoBERT's reign, and after his deceaſe, 


The league might ever be continued thus; 
David the Prince the Lady JAxE ſhould take, 
Which *twixt the realms a laſting bond ſhould make. 
. 


When th' Earl of KEVr, that being one of thoſe 


Which in their actions had a pow'rful hand, 


Perceiving them of matters to diſpoſe 


To the ſubjection of ſo great a land, 
Finding the inconvenience that grows 
Under the guidance of their wilful hand, 
To ſhake their pow'r whilſt he ſtrangely doth caſt, 
His fatal end too violently doth haſte, 
X. 
Which giving out his brother yet to live, 


As into queſtion might his title bring; 


Being ſo foul and dangerous a thing, | 
Which being the motive of inteſtine ſtrife, 
The time not long ere it bereft his life, 

XI. 


Whilſt EDpwWARD takes dice late their pow'r did give, 


Whoſe nonage craves their bountiful protection, 
Which know to rule, whilſt he muſt learn to live, 


From their experience taking his direction, ' 


Which more and more their doubtful hopes revive, 

When born to reign, yet crown'd.by their election, 
The allegiance duly doth to him belong 
Now makes their faction abſolutely ſtrong. 

XII. 

Providing for protection of the King, 

Men of moſt power, and nobleſt of the Peers, 

That no diſtaſte unto the realm might bring, 

For ripen'd judgment, or well-ſeaſon'd years, 

With comelineſs all matters managing: 

Yet whilſt they row, tis Mog rIMER that ſteers. 
Well might we think the man were worſe than blind, 
That wanted ſea-roomth, and could rule the wind. 


69 
XIII. 
To ſmooth the path wherein this courſe was gone, 
Which as a teſt might to their actions ſtand, 
And give more full poſſeſſion of their own, 
In being received from a ſovereign hand, 
Into their boſoms abſolutely thrown, 
Both for the good and ſafety of the land; 
When their proceedings colour'd with this care, 
To the world's eye ſo fair an out-ſide bare. 
5 
All complement that appertain'd to ſtate, 
By giving greatneſs every honour'd rite, 
To feed thoſe eyes that did their hours await,. 


And by all means to nouriſh their delight 


That entertaining love, they welcome hate, 
And with free bounty equally invite. 
A prince's wealin in ſpending ſtill doth ſpread, 
Like to a brook with many fountains fed. 
„ 
To Nottingham, the North's imperious eye, 
Which as a Pharus guards the goodly ſoil, 
And arm'd by nature danger to defy, 
There to repoſe him ſafely after toil, 
Where treaſon leaſt advantage might eſpy, 
Cloſely conveys this great invalued ſpoil; 
That by reſiding from the publick ſight, 
He might more freely reliſh his delight 
XVI. 1 
Nine ſcore in check attending in their court, 


| Whom honour'd Knighthood knits in mutual bands, 


Men moſt ſelect, of ſpecial worth and ſort; 


| Much might they do that have ſo many hands. 


Who pays not tribute to this lordly port? 


| This high-rear'd caſtle ev'ry way commands; 


Thus like thoſe giants, *gainſt great heav'n they riſe, 
Which darted rocks at th' empyreal ſkies. 
” „ 
It ſeems in him Fame means her pow'r to ſhow, 
And 'twixt her wings to bear him thro? the ſky, 
He might more eas'ly ſee the things below, 
Having above them mounted him fo high, 
Unto whoſe will they meekly ſeem to bow, 


| Under whoſe greatneſs meaner pow'rs do lie: 


All things concur with fair ſucceſsful chance, 
To raiſe that man whom Fortune will advance. 
XVIII. 


Here, all along the flow'r-enamell'd vales, 
f The ſilver Trent on pearly ſands doth ſlide, 
And to the meadows telling wanton tales, 


Her cryſtal limbs laſciviouſly in pride 


(As raviſhed with the enamour'd gales) 


With often turnings caſts from ſide to ſide, 
As loth ſhe were the ſweet ſoil to forſake, 


And caſt herſelf into the German lake. 
| T | XIX. Near 
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But ſtill in pleaſure fitting with exceſs, 

is favory junkets taſted with delight, 
Neb'er can that glutton appetite ſuppreſs, 

Where ev'ry diſh invites a liqu*riſh ſight. 


XIX. 

Near whom fair Sherwood, wildly bent to rove, 
Twines her looſe arms about the flatt' ring tow' rs, 
By the mild ſhadows of her ſcatter d grove, 
Lends Winter ſhelter, and gives Summer bow'rs, 
As with the flood in courteſy it ſtrove ; 
And by repulſing the ſharp northern ſhow' rs, 

Courts the proud caſtle, who by turning to her, 


Smiles to behold th*laſcivious wood-nymph woo her. | 


XX. 
Who being retir*d fo ſtrictly to this place, 


To this fair ſted the Princeſs* perſon draws, 


When fortune ſeems their greatneſs to embrace, 

That as a working and eſpecial cauſe, 

Effects each formal ceremonious grace, 

As by her juſt and neceſſary laws, 
That in the town retains his kingly ſeat, 
With Marcn's court the caſtle is replete. 

WI. 

Occaſion'd where, in counſels to debate, 

And by the King conveniently is met, 

So ſovereign and magnificent in ſtate, 


As might all eyes upon his greatneſs ſet, 
Prizing his honour at that coſtly rate, 


As to the ſame due reverence might beget, 
Which as the object ſundry paſſions wrought, _ 
Stirring ſtrange forms in many a wand'ring thought. 
= 8 

Could blind ambition find the meaneſt ſtay 


His diſproportion'd and vain courſe to guide, 
17“ aſſure ſome ſafety in that ſlippery way 


Where the moſt worldly provident do flide, 


Feeling the ſteep-fall threat*ning ſure decay, 


Beſotted in the wantonneſs of pride, 8 
The mind aſſuming abſoluter pow'rs, 
Might check the frail mortality of ours. 
* 


Nor having much, is his deſire the leſs, 
Till tempted paſt the compaſs of his might, 
The pamper'd ſtomach more than well ſuffic'd, 
Caſts up the ſurfeit lately gormandiz'd. 
XXIV. 


1 


{ 


n 


As when ſome brook from th' over-moiſten'd ground | 


By ſwelling waters proudly overflow'd, 
Stoppeth his current, ſhould*reth down his mound, 
And from his courſe doth quite himſelf unload, 


The bord'ring meadows ev'ry where ſurround, 


Diſperſing his own riches all abroad, 
Spending the ſtore he was maintained by, 
Leaves his firſt channel deſolate and dry. 


| 


| 
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XXV. 


| When now thoſe few that many tears had ſpent, 
And long had wept on murther'd EDpwWwARD's grave, 


Mutt'ring in corners, griev*d and diſcontent, 
And finding ſome a willing ear that gave, 


| Still as they durſt bewraying what they meant, 
Tending his pride and greatneſs to deprave; 


Urging withall what ſome mighr juſtly do, 
If things thus born were rightly look*d into. 
XXVI. 


Some give it out, that Marcn by blood to riſe 
| Had cut off KEN, the man might next ſucceed, 


And his late treaſons falſly did ſurmiſe 
As a meer colour to this lawleſs deed ; 
That his ambition only did deviſe, 


In time the royal family to weed, 


When in account there was but only one, 
That kept him off from ſtepping to the throne. 
5 XXVII. 5 
And thoſe much buſied in the former times, 
Then credulous that honour was his end, 


And by the hate they bare to others crimes, 


Did not his faults ſo carefully attend, 
Perceiving how he diſſolutely climbs, 
Having thus brought his purpoſe to an end, 
With a ſevere eye now more ſtrictly look 
Into the courſe that his ambition took. 
Neil. 
All * the tree that ſerveth for a ſhade, | 
Whoſe large-grown body doth repulſe the wind, 
Until his waſtful branches do invade 
The ſtraiter plants, and them in priſon bind, 
And as a tyrant to the weaker made; . 
When, like a foul devourer of his kind, 
Unto his root all put their hands to hew, 5 
| Whoſe roomth but hinders other that would grow. 


| Thus at his eaſe whilſt he low fate, 


And to his will theſe things aſſured were 
With a well-govern'd and contented fate, 
Never ſo much freed from ſuſpicious fear, 


| Well fortify*d, and in ſo good eſtate, 


As not admits of danger to be near. 
But ſtill we ſee, before a ſudden ſhow*r, 
The ſun ſhines hott'ſt, and hath the greateſt pow” r. 
XXX. 
Within the caſtle hath the Queen devis d 
A chamber with choice rarities ſo fraught, 


As in the ſame ſhe had imparadiz d 
| Almoſt. what man by induſtry hath ſought ; 


| Where with the curious pencil was compriz'd 
What could with colours by the art be wrought, 


In the moſt ſure place of the caſtle there, 
Which: ſhe had nam'd the Tower of MoRTIMER. 
XXXI. An 
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XXXI. | 
An orbal form with pillars ſmall compos'd, 
Which to the top like parallels do bear, 
Arching the compaſs where they were inclos'd 


Faſhioning the fair roof like the — =o 


In whoſe partitions by the lines diſpos'd, 
All the clear northern aſteriſms were 
In their corporeal ſhapes with ſtars inchaſed, 


As by th' old Poets they in heay'n were placed. 


XXXII. 
About which lodgings, tow'rds the upper face, 


Ran a fine bordure circularly led, 
As equal *twixt the high'ſt point and the baſe, 
That as a zone the waiſt ingirdled, | 


That lends the fight a breathing, or a ſpace, 
*T wixt things near view and thoſe far over head; 
Under the which the. painter's curious {kill 
In lively forms the goodly room did fill, 

. | 


Here Pnozvs clipping Hy acinTHus 8 


Whoſe life's laſt drops his ſnowy breaſt imbrue, 
The one's tears mixed with the other's blood, 


That ſhould't be blood or tears no ſight could view, 


So mix'd together in a little flood ; 
Yet here and there they ſey'rally withdrew, 


— 


The pretty wood-nymphs chafing him with balm, | 


To bring the ſweet boy from this deadly m. 


XXXIV. 
With the God's lyre, his quiver, and his bow, 
His golden mantle caſt upon the ground, 


T* expreſs whoſe grief Art ev'n her beſt did ow, 


The ſledge fo ſhadow'd ſtill ſeem'd to rebound, 
To counterfeit the vigor of the blow, 
As ſtill to give new anguiſh to the wound; 


The purple flower ſprung from the blood that run, | 


That op'neth ſince and cloſeth with the ſun, 
XXXV. 
By which the heifer Io, Jovx's fair rape, 
Gazing her new-ta'en figure in a brook, 
The water ſhadow'd to obſerve the ſhape 
In the ſame form that ſhe on it doth look. 


So cunningly to cloud the wanton *ſcape, 


That gazing eyes the portraiture miſtook, 
By perſpective devis'd beholding now, 


FE tus way 2 maiden, that way't ſcem'd a cow. 


XXXVI. | 
Swift MzzcuRy, like to a ſhepherd's boy, 
Sporting with HERE by a fountain brim, 


With many a ſweet glance, many an am'rous toy, 
_ He ſprinkling drops at her, and the at him; 


Wherein the painter ſo explain'd their joy, 
As though his {kill the perfect life could limn, 
Upon whoſe brows the water hung fo clear, 


As through the drops the fair ſkin might appear. 


"©: 


XXXVII. 

And ciffy CyxTavs with a thouſand birds, 
Whole freckled plumes adorn his buſhy crown, 
Under whoſe ſhadow graze the ſtraggling herds, 


Out of whoſe top the freſh ſprings trembling down, 


Dropping like fine pearl through his ſhaggy beards, 


With moſs and climbing ivy over-grown ; 


The rock ſo lively done in ev'ry part, 
As Nature could be patterned by Art. 
XXX VIII 
The naked nymphs, ſome up and down deſcending, 
Small ſcatt'ring flow'rs at one another flung, 
With nimble turns their limber bodies bending, 


| Cropping the blooming branches lately ſprung, 


(Upon the briars their colour'd mantles rending) 


Which on the rocks grew here and there among ; 


Some comb their hair, ſome making garlands by, 
As with delight might fatisfy the eye. 
XXXIX. 


| There comes proud PyazToN tumbling thro? the clouds, 


Caſt by his palfreys that their reigns had. broke, 

And ſctting fire upon the welked ſhrouds, 

Now through the heav'n run madding from the yoke, - 
The elements together thruſt in crouds, 


| Both land and ſea hid in a reeking ſmoke ; 


Drawn with ſuch life, as ſome did much defire 
To warm themſelves, ſome frighted with the fire. 


The river Po, that him receiving burn'd, 
His ſeven ſiſters ſtanding in degrees, 


Trees into women ſeeming to be turn'd, 

As the Gods turn'd the women into trees, 

Both which at once ſo mutually that mourn'd, 

Drops from their boughs, or tears fell from their eyes; . 
The fire feem'd to be water, water flame, 
Such excellence in ſhowing of the ſame. 

XLI. 
And to this lodging did the light invent, 
That it ſhould firſt a lateral courſe reflect, 


Through a ſhort room into the window ſent, 


Whence it ſhould come expreſſively direct, 


| Holding juſt diſtance to the lineament, 
| And ſhould the beams proportionably project, 


And being thereby condenſated and grave, 
To ev'ry figure a ſure colour gave. 
XLII. 

In part of which, under a golden vine, 
Whoſe broad-leav*d branches cov'ring over all, 
Stood a rich bed, ſpread with this wanton twine, 
Doubling themſelves in their laſcivious fall, 
Whoſe rip'ned cluſters ſeeming to decline, 
Where, as among the naked Cue1ps ſpraul, 

Some at the ſundry-colour'd birds do ſhoot, 

Some ſwarming up to pluck the purple fruit. 


XIIII. On 
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XLIII. 
On which a tiſſue counterpane was caſt, 
An aAchxz's web the ſame did not ſurpaſs, 
Wherein the ſtory of his fortunes paſt 
In lively pictures neatly handled was 3 
How he eſcap'd the Tow'r, in France how grac'd 
With ſtones embroider'd, of a wond*rous mals ; 
About the border, in a curious fret, 
Emblems, impreſa's, hieroglyphicks ſet. 
p < & 4 
This flatt*ring ſun-ſhine had begot the ſhow'r, 
And the black clouds with ſach abundance fed, 
That for a wind they waited but the hour, 
With force to let their fury on his head : 
Which when it came, it came with ſuch a pow'r, 


As he could hardly have imagined. 


But when men think they moſt in ſafety ſtand, 
Their greateſt peril often is at hand. 
2 XLV. 

For to that largeneſs they increaſed were, 
That Epwaxkp felt Marcn heavy on his throne, 
Whoſe props no longer both of them could bear ; 
Two for one ſeat, that over-great were grown, 
Prepoſt*rouſly that moved in one ſphere, 
And to the like predominancy prone, 


That the young King down MorTiMER muſt caſt, 


If he himſelf would &er hope to ſit faſt, 
VXLVI. 
Who finding the neceſſity was ſuch, 
That urg'd him ſtill th? aſſault to undertake? 
And yet his perſon it might nearly touch, 
Should he too ſoon his ſleeping pow'r awake: 
Th' attempt, wherein the danger was ſo much, 
Drove him at length a ſecret means to make, 
Whereby he might the enterprize effect, 
And hurt him moſt, where he did leaſt fupeRt 
XLVII. 
Without the caſtle, in the earth is found 
A cave, reſembling ſleepy MoxpREus' cell, 


In ſtrange meanders winding under ground, 


Where darkneſs ſeeks continually to dwell, 


Which with ſuch fear and horror doth abound, 


As though it were an entrance into Hell ; 
By architects to ſerve the caſtle made, 
When as the Daxes this iſland did invade, 
XLVIII. | 
Now on along the crankling path doth keep, 
Then by a rock turns up another way, 
Riſing tow' rds day, then falling tow'rds the deep, 
On a ſmooth level then itſelf doth lay, 
Directly then, then obliquely doth creep, 
Nor in the courſe keeps any certain ſtay ; 
Till in the caſtle, in an odd by-place, 
It caſts the foul maſk from its duſky face. 
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| To rouze the beaſt which kept them all at bay, 


| What time by torch-light they attempt the cave, 


And by the lights as they along were led, * 


_— 


g Whoſe ſtony roof lock'd in their angry ſound, 


Into the Weſt went after him apace, 


XLIX. 

By which the King, with a ſelected crew 
Of ſuch as he with his intent acquainted, 
Which he affected to the action knew, 9 
And in revenge of Ep WAR D had not fainted, 5 1 
That to their utmoſt would the cauſe purſue, 9 | 
And with thoſe treaſons that had not been tainted, 9 

Adventured the labyrinth t' aſſay, 1 
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Long after Pavtavs took his lab'ring team, | : 
To his pale ſiſter and reſign'd his place, 

To waſh his cauples in the ocean ſtream, 
And cool the fervour of his glowing face; 
And Protsx, ſcanted of her brother's beam, 
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Leaving black darkneſs to poſſeſs the ſky, 
To fit the time of that black tragedy. 
LI. 


Which at their entrance ſeemed in a fright, 
With the reflection that their armour gave, 
As it till then had ne' er ſeen any light; 
Which, ſtriving there preheminence to have, 
Darkneſs therewith ſo daringly doth fight, 

That each confounding other, both appear, 

As darkneſs light, and light but darkneſs were. | X 

_ z 

The craggy cliffs, which croſs them as they go, 
Made as their paſſage they would have deny'd, 5 1 
And threat ned them their journey to foreſlow, Y 
As angry with the path that was their guide, 1 


And ſadly ſeem'd their diſcontent to ſhow 


To the vile hand that did them firſt divide; 1 
Whoſe cumb'rous falls and riſings ſeem'd to ſay, 1 
So ill an action could not brook the day. 1 
„ 8 1 


Their ſhadows then them following at their back, | 
Were like to mourners carrying forth their d cad, 5 


And as the deed, ſo were they, ugly, black, 


Or like to fiends that them had followed, Y 
Pricking them on to bloodſhed and to wrack ; 9 
Whilſt the light look'd as it had been amaz'd, 1 
At their deformed ſhapes, whereon it gaz'd. 1 
LIV. SO 
The clatt ring arms their maſters ſeem'd to chide, 3 
As they would reaſon wherefore they ſhould wound, U 
And ſtruck the cave in paſſing on each fide, J 
As they were angry with the hollow ground, 
That it an act fo pitileſs ſhould hide; 


And hanging in the creeks, drew back again, 


As willing them from murder to refrain. 
LV. The 
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LV. | 


The night wax'd old (not dreaming of theſe things) 


And to her chamber is the Queen withdrawn, 

To whom a choice Muſician plays and ſings, 

\Whilſt ſhe ſat under an eſtate of lawn, 

In night-attire more God-like glittering, 

Than any eye had ſeen the cheerful dawn, 
Leaning upon her moſt-lov'd MoRTIMER, 


Whoſe voice, more than the muſick, pleas'd her ear. 


| II. X 
Where her fair breaſts at liberty were let, 
Whoſe violet veins in branched riverets flow, 
And Venus? ſwans and milky doves were ſet 
Upon thoſe ſwelling mounts of driven ſnow 3 
Whereon whilſt Love to ſport himſelf doth get, 
He loſt his way, nor back again could go; 
But with thoſe banks of beauty ſet about, 
He wander'd ſtill, yet never could get out. 
LVII. 8 
Her looſe hair look'd like gold (O word too baſe 
Nay, more than ſin, but ſo to name her hair) 
Declining, as to kiſs her fairer face, 


No word is fair enough for thing ſo fair, 


Nor ever was there epithet could grace 

That, by much praiſing which we much impair; 
And where the pen fails, pencils cannot ſhew it, 
Only the ſoul may be ſuppos'd to know it. 

1 ; 

She laid her fingers on his manly cheek, 

The Gods pure ſcepters and the darts of Love, 

That with their touch might make a tigre meek, 


Or might great ATLAs from his ſeat remove; 


So white, ſo ſoft, ſo delicate, ſo ſleek, 
As ſhe had worn a lilly for a glove; _ 

As might beget life where was never none, 

And put a ſpirit into the hardeſt ſtone. 

ny BY 1 

The fire, of precious wood; the light perfume, 
Which left a ſweetneſs on each thing it ſhone, 
As ev'ry thing did to itſelf aſſume 


The ſcent from them, and made the ſame their own: 


So that the painted flowers within the room 

Were ſweet, as if they naturally had grown; 
The light gave colours, which upon them fell, 
And to the colours the perfume gave ſmell. 

When on thoſe ſundry pictures they deviſe, 

Aud from one piece they to another run, 


Commend that tace, that arm, that hand, thoſe eyes, 


Shew how that bird, how well that flow'r was done; 
ow this part ſhadow'd, and how that did riſe, 


This top was clouded, how that trail was ſpun, 


The landſchape, mixture, and delineatings, 
And in that art a thouſand curious things: 


( 
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| EXI. 

Looking upon proud Pratton wrapt in fire, 
The gentle Queen did much bewail his fall; 
But MorTimeR commended his deſire, 


To loſe one poor life, or to govern all: 


* What though (quoth he) he madly did aſpire, 
And his great mind made him proud Fortune's thrall ? 
Vet in deſpight, when ſhe her worſt had done, 
He periſh'd in the chariot of the Sun.” 
LXII. 
* PHoOEBUs (ſhe ſaid) was over-forc'd by art. 
* Nor could ſhe find how that embrace could be. 
But MoRTiMeR then took the painter's part: 
„Why thus, bright Empreſs, thus and thus, (quoth he: 
“That hand doth hold his back, and this his heart; 
Thus their arms twine, and thus their lips, you ſe : 
Now are you Prozpus, Hyacinturs I; 
<« It were a life, thus ev*ry hour to die. 
EE LXIII. 
When, by that time, into the caſtle-hall 
Was rudely enter'd that well-armed rout, 
And they within ſuſpecting nought at all, 
Had then no guard to watch for them without. 
See how miſchances ſuddenly do fall, 
And ſteal upon us, being farth'ſt from doubt! 
Our life's uncertain, and our death is ſure, 
And tow'rds moſt peril man is moſt ſecure. 
LXIV. 


Whilſt youthful NeviL and brave TunRrinGToON, 


To the bright Queen that ever waited near, 


| Two with great Marcn much credit that had won, 


That in the lobby with the ladies were, 
Staying delight, whilſt time away did run, 


With ſuch diſcourſe as women love to hear ; 


Charg'd on the ſudden by the armed train, 

Were at their entrance miſerably ſlain. 

e | LXV. 
When, as from ſnow-crown'd Sx1now's lofry cliffs, 
Some flect-wing'd haggard, tow'rds her preying hour, 
Amongſt the teal and moor-bred mallard drives, 
And th' air of all her feather'd flock doth ſcow'r, 
Whilſt to regain her former height ſhe ſtrives, 


| The fearful fowl all proſtrate to her pow'r 2 


Such a ſharp ſhriek did ring throughout the vault, 
Made by the women at the fierce aſſault. 


LXVI. 
Unarm'd was Marcu (ſhe only in his arms, 
Too ſoft a ſhield to bear their boiſt'rous blows) 
Who leaſt of all ſuſpected ſuch alarms, 
And to be ſo encounter'd by his foes, 
When he was moſt improvident of harms. 


O, had he had but weapons to his woes ! 


Either his valour had his life redeem'd, 


a 


Or in her ſight dy'd happily eſteem'd. 
U | LXVI. 
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LXVIL. 
But there, about him looking for the King, 
Whom he ſuppos'd his judgment could not miſs ; 
Which when he found, by his imagining 
Of thoſe moſt perfect lineaments of his: 
Quoth he, The man that to thy crown did bring 
4 Thee, at thy hands might leaſt have look'd for this; 
And in this place the leaſt of all the reſt, 
« Where only ſacred Solitude is bleſt. 
LXVIII. 
« Her preſence frees th' offender of this ill, 
e Whoſe Godlike greatneſs makes the place divine; 
« And canſt thou, King, thus countermand her will, 
« Who gave to thee the pow'r that now is thine, 


l 


« And in her arms in ſafety kept thee ſtill, | 


« As in a moſt inviolated ſhrine ? 
<« Yet dar*ſt thou irreligiouſly deſpiſe, 
8 And thus profane theſe ſacred liberties? 
LXIX. | 
But ev*n as when old II ow was ſurpriz'd, 
The Grecians iſſuing from the wooden horſe, 


Their pride and fury roughly exercis' d, 


Op'ning the wide gates, letting in their force, 
Putting in act what was before devis'd, 
Without all human pity or remorſe; 
Ev'n ſo did they, with whoſe confuſed ſound 
Words were not heard, and poor complaints were 
LXX. | [drown'd. 
Diſſolv'd to tears, ſhe follow'd him : (O tears! 
Elixir-like, turn all to tears you touch; 
To weep with her, the hard wall ſcarce forbears, 
The woful words ſhe uttered were ſuch, 
Able to wound th' impenetrableſt ears, 


Her plaints ſo piercing, and her grief ſo much :) 


And to the King, when ſhe at laſt could come, 
Thus to him ſpake, though he to her were dumb. 
-- JM. -. 
« Dear ſon, quoth ſhe, let not his blood be ſpilt, 
<« So often ventur'd to redeem thy crown. 
In all his life can there be found that guilt ? 


© Think of his love, on which thou once ſhouldſt frown: 


« *T'was he thy Seat that ſo ſubſtantial built, 


„Long with his ſhoulder ſav'd from ſhaking down; 


_ «£*Twas he the means that firſt for thee did find, 
«© To pals for France, to exerciſe thy mind. 
IA. 
« F,y*n for the love thou bear'ſt to that dear blood, 
From which (my ton) thou didſt receive thy life, 
Play not the niggard in ſo ſmall a good, 
With her to whom thy bounties ſhould be rife, 


*« Begg'd on thoſe knees at which thou oft haſt ſtood : 


OO, let my up-held hands appeaſe this ſtrife ! 
Let not the breath, from this ſad boſom ſent, 
Without thy pity be but vainly ſpent. 


ö 


LXXIII. 
When in the tumult, with the ſudden fright, 
Whilſt ev'ry one for ſafety ſought about, 


And none regarded to maintain the light, 


Which being over-waſted, was gone out, 
It being then the mid-time of the night, 
Ere they could quit the caſtle of the rout; 
The Queen alone (at leaſt, if any near, 
They were her women, almoſt dead with fear : ) 
LXXIV. | 
When horror, darkneſs, and her inward woe, 
Began to work on her afflicted mind, 
Upon her weakneſs tyrannizing ſo, 
As they would do their utmoſt in their kind ; 
And as then thoſe, ſhe need no other foe, 
Such pow'r her fortune had to them aſſign'd, 
To rack her conſcience (by their torture due) 
Itſelf & accuſe of whatſoc'er it knew. 
LXXV. 
O God (thought ſhe) is yet an hour ſcarce paſt, 
Since that my greatneſs, my command more high, 
And eminency wherein I was plac'd, 
Wan me reſpect in ev'ry humble eye? 


| How am I now abuſed ! how diſgrac'd ! 
| Did ever Queen in my dejection lie? 


Theſe things ſhe ponder*d, as deſpair ill brought 
Their ſundry forms into her troubled thought, | 
LXXVI. 
To 1 thus they Maxca a pris' ner led, 
Which there had oft been courted by the Queen, 
From whom his friends and his late foll'wers fled, 
Of many a gallant follow'd that had been, 
Of which, there was not one durſt ſhew his head, 
Much leſs & abet his fide, that durſt be ſeen ; 
Which at his fall made them to wonder more, 
Who ſaw the pomp wherein he liv*d before. 
LXXVII. 
O Miſery ! where once thou art poſſeſt, 
See but how quickly thou canſt alter kind, 
And, like a CiRcx, metamorphoſeſt 
The man that hath not a moſt Godlike mind : 
The fainting ſpirit, O how thou canſt infeſt ! 
Whoſe yielding frailty eas'ly thou canſt find, 
And by thy vicious preſence, with a breath, 
Gives him up fetter'd, baſely fear'd, to death. 
LXXVIII. 


When ſoon the King a parliament decreed, 
(Ne'er till that time ſole maſter of his crown) 


And againſt Mankcen doth legally proceed, 
Fitted with tools to dig that mountain down, 
To which both high and low took ſpecial heed : 


He ne'er had fawn, but then he had a frown, 


King EDwanp's blood, with both the SpENSERs, call 


= For vengeance on him, by the voice of all. 


LXXIX. 
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(Guarded about with our well-order'd bands) 
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| LXXIX. 

With dear Kxxr's death his credit next they blot, 

Then on him lay the Wards and Liveries, 

Which he by craft into his hands had got, 

The ſums then ſeized to his treaſuries : 

Then Joan the Princeſs marry'd to the Scor, 

The ſign at Stanhope to the enemies z 
With all things ripp'd from the records of time, 
That any way might aggravate his crime, 

LXXX. 

O dire Revenge ! when thou by time art rak'd 

Out of the aſhes which have hid thee long, 

(Wherein thou laidſt as thou hadſt quite been ſlak'd) 

And becom'ſt kindled with the breath of wrong, 

How ſoon thy hideous fury is awak'd ! 

From thy poor ſparks what flames are quickly ſprung! 
To waſte their tops how ſoon doſt thou aſpire, 
Whoſe weight and greatneſs once repreſt thy fire 

LXXXI. 

And what avail'd his anſwer in that caſe ? 

Which the time then did utterly diſtaſte, 

And look'd upon him with fo ſtern a face, 

As it his actions utterly diſgrac'd: 

No friendly boſom gave him any place, 

Who was clean out of all opinion caſt ; 

Taking his pen, his ſorrows to deceive, 
Thus of the Queen he laſtly took his leave. 
| LXXXII. 5 

Bright Empreſs, yet be pleaſed to peruſe 

* The ſwan-like Dirges of a dying man, 

* Altho' not like the raptures of the Muſe 

In our freſh youth, when our love firſt began, 

te Into my breaſt that did the fire infuſe, 

That glonous day that I thy rich glove wan, 

And in my courſe a flame of lightning beat, 
Out of proud HexTrorD's high-plum'd burgonet. | 
es 7 | 


* 


— —_ . 


As for your ſon, that haſtneth on my death, 


Madam, you know I lov'd him as mine own; 
* And when I could have graſped out his breath, 
« ſet him eas'ly on his father's throne ; 
Which now his pow'r too quickly witneſſeth, 
« Who to this height in tyranny is grown: 
BgBut yet, be his ingratitude forgiven, 
« As after death I wiſh to be in heaven. 
LXXXIV. 
ce And for the ſole rule, whereon ſo he ſtands, 
Came baſtard WIL LIAN but himſelf to ſhore? 
„Or had he not our father's valiant hands, 
* Who in that field our ancient enſign bore, | 


„Which then his leopards for their ſafety wore, 
„Looking at HasTinos like that ominous lake, 
From whoſc black depths ourglorious name we take? 


LXXXV. | 
„Why fell I not from that my all- arm'd horſe, 


On which I rode before the gates of Gaunt, 


Before the Belgick and Burgonian force, 


| << There challenging their countries combatant ; 
|< Caſt from my ſeat in ſome robuſtious courſe, 


That they of me the victory might vaunt ? 
* Why ſunk I not under my batter*d ſhield, 
Jo grace a brave foe, and renown a field ? 
LXXXVI. 
Let never ſerv'd I Fortune like a ſhave, 


Nor have, through baſeneſs, made her bounties leſs. 


In me her judgment poorly to deprave, 
** Nought hath ſhe lent me that PII not confeſs ; 
** Nay, int'reſt for her principal 1 gave. 
My mind hath ſuited with her mightineſs ; 
Her frowns with ſcorn and MorTIiMER doth bear, 
For nothing can ſhe do that he can fear. 
LXXX VII. 


That ne' er quails me, at which your greateſt quake ; 


Nor aught that's dreadful danger me can ſhow, 
* Through ſword and fire ſo us'd my way to take: 


In death what can be, that I do not know, 


„That I ſhould fear a covenant to make 
With it, which welcom'd, finiſheth my woe? 
And nothing can th' afflicted conſcience grieve, 
< But he may pardon, who can all forgive. 
LXXXVIII. | 
* And thus, thou moſt adored in my heart, 


4** The thoughts of whom my humbled ſpir't doth raiſe, 
Lady moſt fair, moſt dear, of moſt deſert, 


*© Worthy of more than any mortal praiſe, 


„Condemned Marc thus laſtly doth depart 


From the great'ſt Empreſs living in her days: 
Nor with my duſt my honour 1 interr | 
« Csar thus dy'd, and thus dies MogTiMes.”” 
LXXXIX. 


| When ſecretly he ſent this letter to her, 


Whoſe ſuperſcription was her princely ſtile, 
She knew the hand, and thought it came to woo her ; 
With which conceit ſhe pleas'd herſelf a while, 


Than which no ono thing ſerv'd fo to undo her, 


By feeding her with flatt'ry and with guile, 
To make her ſtill more ſenſible of pain, 
Which her ſad heart was ſhortly to ſuſtain. 
. ee 
Uſing her fingers to rip up the ſeal, 


Which help'd to hide theſe ill news from her eyes, 


Loth as it were ſuch tidings to reveal, 


| As might her ſenſes ſuddenly ſurprize; 


But when her white hand did ſo hardly deal 
With the poor paper, that the wax mult riſe, 
It ſtuck upon her fingers bloody red, 
As to portend ſome dear blood ſhould be ſhed. 


XCI. When 
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XCI. 

When by degrees ſhe eas ' ly doth begin, 

And as a fiſh plays with a baited hook, 

So ſoftly yet ſhe ſwallow'd ſorrow in, 

Till ſhe her bane into her bowels took; 

And then ſhe ſees th'expences of her ſin, 

Sadly ſet down in that black doomſday book, 
And the dear ſums that were to be defray'd, 
Before the debr were abſolutely paid. 

XCII. 

Whole hoſts of ſorrows her ſick heart aſſail, 

When ev'ry letter lanc'd her like a dart, 

Striving againſt her which ſhould moſt prevail, 

And yet not one but prick*d her to the heart : 

Where one word might another's woe bewail, 

And with its neighbour ſeem'd to bear a part, 
Each line ſerv'd for ſo true a text to her, 

As 1n her woes would no way let her err. 
i. | 

Grief bade her look, yet ſoon it bade her leave, 

Wherewith o'ercharg'd ſhe neither ſees nor hears, 

Her uſefulPſt ſenſes ſooneſt her deceive, 

The ſight ſhuts up her eyes, the ſound her ears, 

And of her reading doth her quite bereave, 

When for a feſcue ſhe doth uſe her tears; 
Which when ſome line ſhe looſely over-paſt, 


The drops could tell her where ſhe left the laſt. 


e 
Somewhat at length recov'ring of her ſight, 


Deeply ſhe curs'd her ſorrow-ſeeing eye, 


And ſaid ſhe was deluded by the light, 
Or was abus'd by the orthography, 


Or ſome one had deviſed it in ſpight, 


Pointing it falſe her ſcholarſhip to try. 
Thus when we fondly flatter our deſires, 
Our beſt conceits do prove the greateſt liars. 
| XC. | 
Her trembling hand, as in a fever, quakes, 
Wherewith the paper doth a little ſtir, 


Which, ſhe imagines, at her ſorrow ſhakes, 


And pities it, which ſhe thinks pities her: 
Fach ſmall thing ſomewhat to the greater makes, 
And to her humour ſomething doth infer. 


| Her woe-ty*d tongue but when ſhe once could free, 
Sweet MORTIMER, my moſt- lov'd Lord (quothſhe:) 


ED XCVI. 5 | 
For thy dear aſhes be my breaſt the urn, 
Which as a relique I of thee will fave, 


Mix'd with the tears that I for thee ſhall mourn, 
„Which in this boſom ſhall their burial have; 


« Out of which place they never ſhall return, 
Nor give the honour to another grave; 
« But here, as in a temple, be preſerv'd, 
„ Wherein thy image is moſt lwely carv'd. 


— 


The BARONS WARS. 


| | XCVII. 
Then breaks ſhe out in curſing of her ſon , 
But Mok TIMEX fo runneth in her mind, 
As chat ſhe ended ere ſne had begun, 

Speaking before what ſhould have come behind : 
From that ſhe to another courſe doth run, 

| To be reveng'd in ſome notorious kind, 

By ſtab, or poiſon; and ſhe'll ſwear to both, 
But for her life ſhe could not find an oath. 
XCVIII. 

She pen and paper takes, and makes no doubt, 
But the King's cruel dealing to diſcover; 

But ſoon forgetting what ſhe went about, 
Poor Queen, ſhe fell to ſcribling to her lover: 
Here ſhe put in, and there ſhe blotted out, 
Her paſſion did fo violently move her, 


She tore the paper, and condemn'd her wit. 
2 | XCIX. 

But from her paſſion being ſomewhat rais'd, 
Like one that lately had been in a ſwound, 

Or felt ſome ſtrange extremity appeas' d, 


| Yer on that part it had ſo ſtrongly ſeiz'd, 


That for the ſame no remedy was found ; 
But at the very point their life to loſe, 


L. 


- 8 


Leaving the world, this legacy I leave thee : 


« And yet of all he ſhall not ſo bereave thee ; 
< But for this miſchief to thy mother done, 


“That as thy deed doth daily me torment, 
“So may my curſe thee, by my teſtament. 
” 
And henceforth in this ſolitary place, 
Ever reſiding from the, publick ſight, 


A private life I willingly imbrace, 
No more rejoycing in the obvious light, 


Jo conſummate this too-long-ling' ring ſpace, 


Till death incloſe me in continual night, 


« So, ISABELLA, lay thee down and die. 


of the BARONS WARS. 


—_—_—_ 


ENGLAND's 


That turning back to read what ſhe had writ, 


That had been taken from ſome blow or wound, 


As they their goods, ſhe doth her grief diſpoſe, 
Quoth ſhe, King EDwaRD, as thou art my ſon, 


My heart's true love, my Mor TIM ER hath won, 


“Take thou my curſe, ſo that it may out- live thee, 


Let never ſleep more cloſe my wearied eye, 
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VITH 8 
Some ſhort ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY 
to the ſame, to which the Reader is directed by proper References 
from the Text, correſponding with thoſe in the Notes. 
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To the RE ADER. 


E E ING theſe Epiſtles are now to the world 
made public, it is imagined that T ought to 
be accountable of my private meaning, chiefly 


fer mine own diſcharge, leſt being miſtaken, 1 fall 
in bazard of a juſt” and univerſal reprebenſion: 


For, 


| Hæ nuge ſeria ducent, 
In mala deriſum ſemel exceptumq; ſiniſtre. 


o 


Two points are eſpecially therefore to be explain- 
ed: firſt, Why I entitle this work England's 
Heroical Epiſtles ; ſecondly, Why I have annexed 
Notes to every Epiſtle's end. For the firſt, the 


i „ 99> 


And tho Heroical be properly underſtood of Demi- 


gods, as of Hercules and Æneas, whoſe parents 


were ſaid to be, the one celgſtial, the other mortal; 
yet is it alſo transferred to them, who for the 


greatneſs of mind come near to Gods. For to be 


born of a celeſtial Incubus, is nothing elſe, but to 


have a great and mighty ſpirit, far above the 
earthly weakneſs of men; in which ſenſe Ovip 
(whoſe imitator I partly profeſs to be ) doth alſo uſe 


Heroical. For the ſecond, becauſe the work might | 


in truth be judged brainiſb, if nothing but amo- 


rous humour were handled therein, I have inter- 


To Mr. MichAkLl Dravrtox. 


Ong have I wwiſh'd, and hop'd my weaker Muſe, 
(In nothing ſtrong but my unhappy love ) 
\ Would give me leave my fortune to approve, 
And view the world, as named Poets uſe , 
But ftill her fruitleſs boſom doth refuſe 
To bleſs me with indifferency of praiſe, 
Not daring (like to many) to abuſe Ws 
That title which true worth ſhould only raiſe : 
Thus bankrupt and deſpairing of mine own, 
1 ſet my wiſh and hope, kind Friend, on thee, 
Whoſe fruit approv'd, and better fortune known, 
Tells me, thy Muſe my love's ſole heir muſt be. 
So barren wombs imbrace their neighbour*s young; 
So dumb men ſpeak by them that have a tongue. 


_ * Tnomas Hasstr,. Gent. 


To Mr. Micyuarri DravyrTox, 


N® IV I perceive PYTHAGOR as divin'd, 

| When he that mocked maxim did maintain, 
That ſpirits, once ſpoil'd, reveſted were again, 
Though chang d in ſhape, remaining one in mind. 
T heſe love-fick Princes paſſionate eſtates, 

Who feeling reads, he cannot but allow, 

That Ovip's ſoul revives in DRAYTON now ; 

Still learn'd in love, ſtill rich in rare conceits, © 
T his pregnant ſpirit affeting farther ſkill, 

Oft al”ring form, from vulgar wits retir'd, 

In diverſe idioms mightily admir'd, * 
Did proſecute that ſacred ſtudy ſtil; 
While to a full perfection now attain'd, 
Hie. ings ſo ſweetly that himſelf is ftain'd. 


W. ALEXANDER KNIGHT, Sc0tus, 


To Mr. MicnAkI DRravTox. | 
ZyO & can he write that broken hath his pen, 
Hath rent his paper, thrown his ink away, 


woven matters hiſtorical, * which, un:xplained, | nga; 4; world, and company of men, 


might defraud the mind ef much content: As for 
example, in MARGARITE's Epiſtle to WILLIAM 
DE LA POOLE, | 


My daizy flow'r, which once perfum'd the air. 


MARGARITE in French ſignifies a Daizy, which 
for the alluſion to her name this Queen gave for 


ber device; and this, as others more, have ſeem'd 
to me not unworthy the explaining. 
Now though no doubt I had need to excuſe other 
things beſide, wet theſe moſt eſpecially; the reſt I 
verpaſs, to eſchew tedious recital, If they be as 
harmleſsly taken as I meant them, I ſhall not laſtly 
he afraid to believe and acknowledge thee a gentle 
Reader. | 5 | | 


M. DATON. 


Becauſe they grow more hateful day by day? 
Zet with theſe broken reliques, mated mind, 
And what a juſtly-grieved thought can ſay, 
I give the world to know, I ne&er could find 
A work more like to live a longer day. 
o, Verſe, an object for the proudeſt eye, 
Diſdain thoſe which diſdain to read thee over; 
Tell them, they know not how they ſhould deſcry 
The ſecret paſſions of a witty lover: 
For they are ſuch as none but thoſe ſhall knots, 
Whom beauty ſchools to hold the blind boy's bow. 


Once I bad vow'd, (O, who can all vows keep ? ) 
Henceforth to ſmother my unlucky Muſe; 

Zet for thy ſake ſhe ſtarted out of ſleep, 

Yet now ſbe dies. Then do as kinsfolks uſe, 

| Cloſe up the eyes of my new-dying ſtile, 

As I have open'd thy ſcveet babe's eretobile. 


E N G- 


Epuuxp Scory, Knt. 
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The Epiſtle of R O SA MOM D to Kin 


—— 2 


g HENRY II. 


RY "I IO * 
8 


4 ”_ * 1 


| The ARGUMENT, 
HN RV the Second keepeth (with much care) 


Lord CLirrorD's daughter, 


 RosaMonD the Farr ; 


And whilſt his ſons do Normandy invade, 
He forc d to France, with wond'rous coſt hath made 


A labyrinth in Woodſtock, 


where unſeen 


His love might lodge ſafe from his jealous Queen : 
Yet when he flay'd beyond his time abroad, 
Her penſive breaft, his darling to unload, 

In this Epiſtle doth her grief complain; 

And his reſcription tells her his again. 


F yet thine eyes (Great HExRv) may endure 
I Theſe tainted lines, drawn with a hand impure, 
(Which fain would bluſh, but fear keeps bluſhes back, 
And therefore ſuted in deſpairing black) | 
Let me for Love's ſake their acceptance crave. 

But that ſweet name vile I profaned have; 


Puniſn my fault, or pity mine eſtate ; 


Read them for love, if not for love, for hate. | 
If with my ſhame thine eyes thou fain would'ſt feed, 


Here let them ſurfeit of my ſhame to read. 


This ſcribled paper which I fend to thee, 


If noted rightly, doth reſemble me: 
As this pure ground, whereon theſe letters ſtand, 


So pure was I, ere ſtained by thy hand; 

Ere I was blotted with this foul offence, 

So clear and ſpotleſs was mine innocence: _ 

Now, like theſe marks which taint this hateful ſcroul, 


Such the black ſins which ſpot my leprous ſoul. 


What by this conqueſt canſt thou hope to win, 
Where thy beſt ſpoil is but the act of fin? 
Why on my name this ſlander doſt thou bring, 
To make my fault renowned by a King? 


ce Fame never ſtoops to things but mean and podt, 
“The more our greatneſs, our fault is the more; 
Lights on the ground themſelves do leſſen far; 

« But in the air each ſmall ſpark ſeems a ſtar. 


| Why on my woman-frailty ſhould'ſt thou lay 


So ſtrong a plot mine honour to betray? 
Or thy unlawful pleaſure ſhould'ſt thou buy, 
Both with thine own ſhame and my infamy ? 
Twas not my mind contented to this ill, 


Then had I been tranſported by my will; 
For what my body was inforc' d to do, 


(Heaven knows) my ſoul yet ne'er conſented to: 
For through mine eyes had ſhe her liking ſeen, 
Such as my love, ſuch had my lover been. 
„ True love is ſimple, like his mother truth, 
% Kindly affection, youth to love with youth 
No greater cor'ſive to our blooming years, 
Than the cold badge of winter-blaſtec hairs, 
„ Thy Kingly power makes to withſtand thy foes, 
« But cannot keep back age, with time it grows: 
«© Though honour our ambitious ſex doth pleaſe, 
« Yet, in that honour, age a foul diſeaſe: 

| | 6: Nature 
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To view from far ſuch as do gavel by : 


Wronging a fair Queen and a virtuous wife: 


80 ENGLAND's 


Nature hath her free courſe in all, and then 

” Age is alike in Kings and other men. | 

Which all the world will to my ſhame 1 ox 
That I my ſelf did baſely proftitute ; 

And ſay, that gold was fuel to the fire, 

Gray hairs in youth not kindling green deſire. 
O no, that wicked woman wrought by thee, 
My tempter was to that forbidden tree 

That ſubtle ſerpent, that ſeducing devil, 

Which bade me taſte the fruit of good and evil : 
That CI xcE, by whoſe magick I was charm'd, 
And to this monſtrous ſhape am thus transform'd : 
That vip'rous hag, the foe to her own kind, 


That dev'liſn ſpirit, to damn the weaker mind, 


Our frailty's plague, our ſex's only curſe, 


Fell's deep'ſt damnation, the worſt evil's worſe. 


But HENRY, how canſt thou affect me thus, 
T* whom thy remembrance now is odious ? 
My hapleſs name, with HENRVY's name I found 
Cut in the glaſs with HEN RVS diamond; 
That glaſs from thence fain would I take away, 
But then I fear the air would me betray : 
Then do I ſtrive to waſh it out with tears, 


But then the ſame more evident appears. 


Then do I cover it with my guilty hand, 
Which that name's witneſs doth againſt me ſtand: 


Once did I fin, which memory doth cheriſh, 
Once I offended, but I for ever periſh. 


What grief can be, but time doth make it leſs? 
«« But infamy time never can ſupprefs. 

Sometimes, to pals the tedious irkſome hours, 
I climb the top of Woodſtock's mounting tow'rs, 
Where in a turret ſecretly I lie, 


Whither, methinks, all caſt their eyes at me, 

As through the ſtones my ſhame did make them ſee ; 
And with ſuch hate the harmleſs walls do view, 

As ev'n to death their eyes would me purſue. 

The married women curſe my hateful life, 


The maidens wiſh I buried quick may die, 

And from each place near my abode do flie. 

(2) Well knew'ſt thou what a monſter I would be, 
When thou didſt build this labyrinth for me, 

(5) Whoſe ſtrange meanders turning ev'ry way, 
Be like the courſe wherein my youth did ſtray : 
Only a clue doth guide me out and in, 


But yet ſtill walk I circular in fin. 


As in the gallery this other day, 
I and my woman paſt the time away, 
Mongſt many pictures which were hanging by, 
The filly girl at length hapt to eſpy y 
Chaſte LVR ECE“ image, and deſires to know 
What ſhe ſhould be, her ſelf that murder'd ſo? 


| 


HEROICAL EPISTLES. 


Why, girl (quoth I) this is that Roman dame 


| Not able then to tell the reſt for ſhame, 


y tongue doth mine own guiltineſs betray ; 
With that I ſent the prattling wench away, 
Left when my liſping guilty tongue ſhould halt, 
My lips might prove the index to my fault. 

As that life-blood which from the heart is ſent, 
In beauty's field pitching his crimſon tent, 


In lovely ſanguine ſutes the lilly cheek, 


Whilſt it but for a reſting-place doth ſeek; 


And changing oftentimes with ſweet delight, 


Converts the white to red, the red to white: 
The bluſh with paleneſs for the place doth ſtrive, 
The paleneſs thence the bluſh would gladly drive : 


| Thus in my breaſt a thouſand thoughts I carry, 
| Which in my paſſion diverſly do vary, 


When as the Sun hales tow*rds the weſtern ſlade, 
And the trees ſhadows hath much taller made, 
Forth go I to a little current near, 


| Which like a wanton trail creeps here and there, 
| Where with mine angle caſting in my bait, 


The little fiſhes (dreading the deceit ) 

With fearful nibbling fly th' inticing gin, 

By nature taught what danger lies therein. 

Things reaſonleſs thus warn'd by nature be, 

Yet I devour'd the bait was laid for me: 
Thinking thereon, and breaking into groans, 

The bubbling ſpring, which trips upon the ſtones, 
Chides me away, leſt ſitting but too nigh, 
| I ſhould pollute that native purity. 

(c.) Roſe of the World, ſo doth 1 import my name, 


| Shame of the World, my life hath made the ſame : 
And to th' unchaſte this name ſhall given be, 


Of Ros Au op, deriv'd from ſin and me. 


Which hath been famous for ſo many years: 
They blot my birth with hateful baſtardy, 
That I ſprang not from their nobility; 
They my alliance utterly refuſe, 


Nor will a ſtrumpet ſhall their name abuſe. 


Here in the garden, wrought by curious hands, 
Naked D1an A in the fountain ſtands, 

With all her nymphs got round about to hide her, 
As when AcTEoON had by chance eſpy'd her: 
This facred image I no ſooner view'd, 


But as that metamorphos*d man purſu'd 


By his own hounds, ſo by my thoughts am I, 
Which chaſe me ſtill, which way ſoe*re I fly. 


Touching the graſs, the honey-dropping dew, 


Which falls in tears before my limber ſhoe, 
Upon my foot conſumes in weeping ſtill, 

As it would fay, Why went' ſt thou to this ill? 
Thus to no place in ſafety can I go, 


| Bur every thing doth give me cauſe of woe. 


The CLirroRDs take from me that name of theirs, 


In 
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could either hardly or never return, being in manner of a maze, 


of which THEsEus by ARlaDNE's help (lending him a clue of 


ENGLAND HEROICAL EPISTLES 81 


In that fair caſket of ſuch wond'rous coſt, 
Thou ſent'ſt the night before mine honour loſt, 
AMimons was wrought, a harmleſs maid, 
By NzeTuxE that adult'rous God betray'd ; 
She proſtrate at his feet, begging with pray' rs, 
Wringing her hands, her eyes ſwoln up with tears: 
This was not an intrapping bait from thee, 
But by thy virtue gently warning me, 
And to declare for what intent it came, 


Leſt I therein ſhould ever keep my ſhame. 


And in this caſket (ill I ſee it now) 

That J ov x*s love, Io, turn'd into a cow; 
Yet was fhe kept with AR OUsS' hundred eyes, 
So wakeful ſtill be Juxo's jealouſies: 

By this I well might have fore-warned been, 
T have clear'd myſelf to thy ſuſpecting Queen, 
Who with more hundred eyes attendeth me, 
Than had poor AR us ſingle eyes to ſee. 
In this thou rightly imitateſt Jove, 

Into a beaſt thou haſt transform'd thy love; 
Nay, worſer far (beyond their beaſtly kind) 

A monſter both in body and in mind. 


ANNOTATIONS of the C 


(a) Well knew? thou «what a monſter 1 would be, 
When thou didſt build this labyrinth for me. 
In the Cretan labyrinth a monſter was incloſed called Minotaur, 
the hiſtory whereof is well known; but the labyrinth was framed 
by DepaLvs with ſo many intricate ways, that being entered, one 


ſave that it was larger, the ways being walled in on every fide, out 


thread) eſcaped. Some report that it was a houſe, having one half 
beneath the ground, another above ; the chamber-doors therein 
ſo deceitfully inwrapped, and made to open ſo many ways, that it 
was held 4 matter almoſt impoſſible to return. 3 | 
Some have held it to have been an allegory of man's life: true it 
is that the compariſon will hold; for what liker to a labyrinth than 
the maze of life? But it is affirmed by antiquity, that there was in- 
deed ſuch a building, tho DepaLus, being a name applied to the 
workman's excellency, make it ſuſpected: for DepaLvs is nothing 
elſe but ingenious or artificial, Hereupon, it is uſed among the 
ancient Poets for any thing curiouſly wrought. N | 
Rosamonv's labyrinth, whoſe ruins, together with her well, be- 
ing paved with ſquare ſtone in the bottom, and alfo her tower, from 
Which the labyrinth did run, are yet remaining, was altogether 


lf I deny it, let the heavens refuſe me. 


The waxen taper which I burn by night, 
With the dull vap'ry dimneſs mocks my ſight, 
As though the damp, which hinders the clear flame, 
Came from my breath in that night of my ſhame : 
When as it look*d with a dark lowring eye, 
To fee the loſs of my virginity. 
And if a ſtar but by the glaſs appear, 
I ſtraight intreat it not to look in here : 
I am already hateful to the light, 
And will it too betray me to the night ? 

Then firh my ſhame fo much belongs to thee, 
| Rid me of that, by only murd”ring me; 
And let it juſtly to my charge be laid, 
That I thy perſon meant to have betray'd : 
Thou ſhalt not need by circumſtance taccuſe me; 
My life's a blemiſh, which doth cloud thy name, 
Take it away, and clear ſhall ſhine thy fame: 
| Yield to my ſuit, if ever pity moy'd thee , 


In this ſhew mercy, as I ever lov'd thee, 


HRONICLE HISTORY. 


almoſt inextricably wound one within another ; by which, if at any 


| time her lodging were laid about by the Queen, ſhe might ealily 


avoid peril imminent, and if need be, by ſecret iſſues take the air 
abroad many furlongs round about Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, 
wherein it was ſituated, Thus much for Rosamond's labyrinth. 


(%) Whoſe ſtrange Meanders turning ev'ry way. a, 
Meander is a river in Lycia, a province of Natolia, or Aſia minor, 


famous for the ſinuoſity and often turning thereof, rifing from cer- 


tain hills in Meonia: hereupon are intricate turnings, by a tranſum- 
ptive and metonymical kind of ſpeech, called Meanders : for this 
river did fo ſtrangely path it felt, that the foot ſeemed to touch 
the head. 30 


Ce) Roſe of the world, fo dith import my name; 
Shame of the world, my life hath made the ſame. 
It might be reported, how at Godſtow, where this Ro/e of tle 


world was ſumptuouſly interred, a certain biſhop, in the viſitation 
of his dioceſe, cauſed the monument, which had been erected io. 
her honour, utterly to be demoliſhed ; but let that ſevere chaſtiſe- 


ment of Rosamonp then dead, at this time alſo be over-pailed, 


under ground, being vaults arched and walled with brick and fone, | 


leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to be the /pame of the world, 
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O, how my heart at that black line did tremble! 
That blotted paper ſhould thy ſelf reſemble ! 

O, were there paper but near half ſo white, 
The Gods thereon their ſacred laws would write 


82 ENGLAND HE 


HENRY to 


H E N firſt the poſt arrived at my tent, 
And brought the letters Ros Auoxp had ſent, 
Think from his lips but what dear comfort came, 
When in mine ear he ſoftly breath'd thy name. 
Straight I injoin'd him of thy health to tell, 
Longing to hear my Ros amonp did well; 


With new enquiries then I cut him ſhort, 


When of the ſame he gladly would report, 
That with the earneſt haſte my tongue oft trips, 
Catching the words half ſpoke out of his lips: 
This told, yet more I urge him to reveal, 
To loſe no time, whilſt I unrip'd the ſeal. 
The more I read, ſtill do I err the more, 
As though miſtaking ſomewhat ſaid before: 
Miſſing the point, the doubtful ſenſe is broken, 
Speaking again what I before had ſpoken. 

Still in a ſwound, my heart revives and faints, 
*T wixt hopes, deſpairs,'twixt ſmiles & deep complaints. 
As theſe fad accents ſort in my deſires, 


R OICAL EPIST LES. 


ROSAMOND. 


And is one beauty thought ſo great a thing, 
| To mitigate the ſorrows of a King? 
| Barr'd of that choice the vulgar often prove, 
| Have we, than they, leſs privilege in love? 
1s it a King the woful widow hears ? 
Is it a King dries up the orphans tears? 
Is it a King regards the client's cry? 
| Gives life to him, by law condemn'd to die? 
Is it his care the common-wealth that keeps, 
As doth the nurſe her baby whilſt it ſleeps ? 
| And that poor King of all thoſe hopes prevented, 
Unheard, unhelp'd, unpity*d, unlamented ? 
| Yet let me be with poverty oppreſt, 
Of earthly bleſſings robb'd and diſpoſſeſt, 
Let me be ſcorn'd, rejected, and revil'd, 
And from my kingdom let me live exild, 
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Let the world's curſe upon me ſtill remain, 


And let the laſt bring on the firſt again; 
All miſeries that wretched man may wound, 


Smooth calms, rough ſtorms, ſharp froſt, & raging fires, | Leave for my comfort only Rosamonp. 


Put on with boldneſs, and put back with fears, 


For oft thy troubles do extort my tears. 


With pens of angels wings ; and for their ink, 


That heav*nly nectar, their immortal drin! 
Majeſtick courage ſtrives to have ſuppreſt 


This fearful paſſion, ſtirr'd up in my breaſt z 


But ſtill in vain the fame I go about, 
My heart muſt break within, or woes break out. 


(a) Am I at home purſu'd with private hate, 
And war comes raging to my palace-gate ? 


ls meager envy ſtabbing at my throne, 


Treaſon attending when I walk alone ? 


() And am I branded with the curſe of Rome, 


And ſtand condemned by a council's doom ? 
(c) And by the pride of my rebellious ſon, 


Rich Normandy with armies over-run ? 


Fatal my birth, unfortunate my life, 
(4) Unkind my children, moſt unkind my wife. 
Grief, cares, old age, ſuſpicion too torment me, 


Nothing on earth to quiet or content me; 


So many woes, ſo many plagues to find, 
Sickneſs of body, diſcontent of mind; 


HFopes left, helps reft, life wrong'd, joy ten iededl 
Baniſh'd, diſtreſs'd, forſaken, and afflicted. 
Of all relief hath Fortune quite bereft me? 


Only my love yet to my comfort left me: 


For thee ſwift Time his ſpeedy courſe doth ey, 
At thy command the Deſtinies obey ; 


- | Pity is dead, that comes not from thine eyes, 


And at thy feet ev'n Mercy proſtrate lies. 

If I were feeble, rheumatick, or cold, 
Theſe were true ſigns that I were waxed old; 
But I can march all day in maſly ſteel, 
Nor yet my arms unwieldy weight do feel ; 
Nor wak' d by night with bruiſe or bloody wound, 
The tent my bed, no pillow but the ground : 
For very age had I lain bed-rid long, 
| One ſmile of thine again could make me young. 
| Were there in art a power but ſo divine, 
As is in that ſweet angel-tongue of thine, 
That great enchantreſs, which once took ſuch pains 
To put young blood into old Esox's veins, 
And in groves, mountains, and the mooriſh fen, 
Sought out more herbs than had been known to men, 
And in the pow'rful potion that ſhe makes, 
Put blood of men, of birds, of beaſts, and ſnakes, 
Never had needed to have gone ſo far, 
To ſeek the ſoils where all thoſe ſimples are; 
One accent from thy lips the blood more warms, 
Then all her philters, exorciſms, and charms. 
| Thy preſence hath repaired in one day, 
What many years with ſorrows did decay, 
And made freſh beauty in her flow'r to prong 
| Out of the wrinkles of time's ruining. 


* 


Ev'n as the hungry winter: ſtarved earth, 


When ſhe by nature labours tow' rds her birth, 
| Sul 
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Still as the day upon the dark world creeps, 

One bloſſom forth after another peeps, 

Till the ſmall flow'r, whoſe root at laſt unbound, 

Gets from the froſty priſon of the ground, 
Spreading the leaves unto the pow'rful noon, 

Deck'd in freſh colours ſmiles upon the ſun. 

Never unquiet care lodg'd in that breaſt, 

Where but one thought of RosamonD did reſt : 

Nor thirſt nor travail, which on war attend, 

Ere brought the long day to deſired end : 

Nor yet did pale fear or lean famine live, 

Where hope of thee did any comfort give : 

Ah! what injuſtice then is this of thee, _ 
That thus the guiltleſs doſt condemn for me? 

When only ſhe (by means of my offence) 

Redeems thy pureneſs and thy innocence: 

When to our wills perforce obey they muſt, 

That's juſt in them, whate'er in us unjuſt ; 

Of what we do, not them account we make, 

The fault craves pardon for th' offender's fake : 

And what to work a Prince's will may merit, 

Hath deep'ſt impreſſion in the gentleſt ſpirit, 
If't be my name that doth thee fo offend, 

No more my ſelf ſhall be mine own name's friend 

If it be that which thou doſt only hate, 

T hat name in my name laſtly has his date : 

Say, tis accurſt and fatal, and diſpraiſe it; 

If written, blot it; if engraven, raze it: 

Say, that of all names *tis a name of woe, 

Once a King's name, but now it is not ſo: 


And when all this is done, I know *twill grieve thee, 
And therefore (ſweet) why ſhould I now believe thee ? 
Nor ſhould'ſt thou think thoſe eyes with envy lowre, | 


Which paſſing by thee gaze up to thy tow'r; 

But rather praiſe thine own, which be fo clear, 

Which from the turret like two ſtars appear: 

Above, the ſun doth ſhine ; beneath, thine eye, 

Mocking the heav'n, to make another ſky. 

The little ſtream which by thy tow'r doth glide, 

Where olt thou ſpend'ſt the weary ev*ning-tide, 

To view thee well, his courſe would gladly ſtay, 

As loth from thee to part ſo ſoon away, 

And with falutes thyſelf would gladly greet, 

And offer up ſome ſmall drops at thy feet; 
But finding that the envious banks reſtrain it, 

T” excuſe itſelf doth in this fort complain it, 

And thercfore this fad bubbling murmur keeps, 

And for thy want within the channel weeps. 

And as thou doſt into the water look, 

The fiſh, which ſee thy ſhadow in the brook, 

Forget to feed, and all amazed he, 

So daunted with the luſtre of thine eye. 


And that ſweet name which thou fo much doſt wrong, 


In time ſhall be ſome famous Poet's ſong ; 


And with the very ſweetneſs of that name, 
Lions and tigers men ſhall learn to tame, 

The careful mother, at her penſive breaſt, 

| With RosamonD ſhall bring her babe to reſt 
The little birds (by men's continual ſound) 
Shall learn to ſpeak and prattle Ros aMoxp; 
And when in April they begin to ſing, 

With Ros amond ſhall welcome in the ſpring ; 
And ſhe in whom all rarities are found, 

Shall ſtill be ſaid to be a Rosamonp. 

The little flow'rs dropping their hony'd dew, 
| Which (as thou writ'ſt) do weep upon thy ſhoe, 
Not for thy fault (ſweet Rosamoxp) do moan, 

Only lament that thou ſo ſoon art gone: 

For if thy foot touch hemlock as it goes, 

| That hemlock's made far ſweeter than the roſe. 
Of Jovꝝ or NRPTUxE, how they did betray, 

Speak not, of Io or AMIMONE; 


When ſhe, for whom Jovs once became a bull, 


tt 


* 


: Compar'd with thee, had been a tawny trull ; 


He a white bull, and ſhe a whiter cow, 


Yet he nor ſhe near half ſo white as thou. 


Long ſince (thou know'ſt) my care provided for 

To lodge thee ſafe from jealous ELE anos ; 

The labyrinth's conveyance guides thee fo 

(ca) Which only V aucHax, thou and I do know) | 

If ſhe do guard thee with an hundred eyes, 

I have an hundred ſubtle MrRcuRIEs, | 

To watch that Ax cus which my love doth keep, 
Until eye after eye fall all to ſleep. 

And thoſe ſtars which look in, but look to ſce, 
(Wond'ring) what ſtar here on the earth ſhould be; 
As oft the moon, amidft the ſilent night, 

Hath come to joy us with her friendly light, 

And by the curtain help'd mine eye to ſee, 

What envious night and darkneſs hid from me; 
When I have wiſh'd that ſhe might ever ſtay, 

And other worlds might ſtill enjoy the day. _ 
What ſhould I ſay? words, tears, & ſighs be ſpent, 


__ 


4 And want of time doth farther help prevent: 


My camp reſounds with fearful ſnocks of war, 
Yet in my breaſt more dang' rous conflicts are; 


I] Yer is my ſignal to the battle's ſound, 


The bleſſed name of beauteous Rosa MOND. 

Accurſed be that heart, that tongue, that breath, 

| Should think, ſhould ſpeak, or whiſper of thy death : 
For in one ſmile or lowre from thy ſweet eye 


Conſiſts my life, my hope, my victory. 


| Sweet WoopsTock, where my RosamonD doth reſt, 


] Be bleſt in her, in whom thy King is bleſt: 


| For though in France a while my body be, 
My heart remains (dear Paradiſe) in thee. 
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84 ENGLAND" HEROICAL EPISTLES, 
ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Am I at home purſu'd with private hate, 
nd war comes raging to my palace-gate ? 

RoperT Earl of LeicesTer, who took part with young King 
Henk, entered into England with an army of three thouſand Fle- 
mings, and ſpoiled the countries of Nortolk and Suffolk, being 
ſuccour'd by many of the King's private enemies. 


Aud am I branded with the curſe of Rome? 


K. Henxy II. the firſt PLaxnTacener, accuſed for the death of 
Trnomas BECKET Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſlain in that cathedral 
church, was accurſed by Pope ALEXANDER, although he urged 
ſufficient proof of his innocency in the fame, and offered to take 
upon him any penance, ſo he might avoid the curſe and interdiction 
of his realm. | 


(c) And by the pride of my rebellious ſon, 
| Rich Normandy with armies over-run. | 
 Henxy the young King, whom King Hexry had cauſed to be 
crowned in his life (as he hoped) both for his own good, and the 
good of his ſubjects, which indeed turned to his own ſorrow, and 


the trouble of the realm: for he rebelled againſt him, and raiſing 
a power by the means of Lewis King of France, and WILLIAM 
King of Scots (who took part with him) invaded Normandy. 


(4) Unkind my children, moft unkind my wife. 

Never was King more unfortunate than K. HEN Rx in the diſobe- 
dience of his children: firſt HENRY, then GEOFFR Yi then Ricnary, 
then Jonx, all at one time or other, firſt or laſt, unnaturally rebelled 
againſt him; then the jealouſy of ELEA NOR his Queen, who ſuſ- 
pected his love to RosamoNnD ; which grievous troubles the de- 
vout of thoſe times attributed to happen to him juſtly for refuſing 
to take on him the government of Jeruſalem, offered to him by 
the Patriarch there, which country was mightily afflicted by the 
Sultan. 


(e) Which only Vaucaan, thou and I do know, 


ThisV aUcHan was a Knight, whom the King exceedingly loved, 
who kept the palace at Woodſtock, and much of the King's jewels 
and treaſure, to whom the King committed many of his ſecrets, 
and in whom he repoſed ſuch truſt, that he durſt commit his love 


unto his charge. 


King FOUHN to MATILDA. 
. The ARGUMENT. 
King Jon x enamour'd, by all means afſay'd 
To win MATILDA, @ chaſte noble maid, 


The Lord FiTzwATER's daughter ; and to gain her, 
When by his courtſhip he could not obtain ber, 


Nor by his gifts, ftrives 


To get by force what fair means could not win, 
And baniſheth the neareſt of her blood, 

Which he could think had his defires withſtood : 
When ſhe to Dux MOW to @ nunn'ry flies, 
Whither he uritetb, and whence ſhe replies. 


Oft in thy face one favour from the reit 


TIT HEN theſe my letters come into thy view, 
Think 'em not forc'd, or fain'd, or ſtrange, or new, 

Thou know'ſt no way, no means, no courſe exempted, 

Left now unſought, unprov'd, or unattempted. 

All rules, regards, all ſecret helps of art, 

What knowledge, wit, experience can impart, 

And in the old world's ceremonies doated, 

Good days for love, times, hours, and minutes noted, 

And where art left, love teacheth more to find, 


By ſigns in preſence to expreſs the mind. 


Oft hath mine eye told thine eye beauty griev'd it, 
And begg'd but for one look to have reliev'd it; 
And ſtill with thine eye's motion mine eye mov'd, 


- Lab'ring for mercy, telling how it lov'd : 


You bluſht, I bluſht ; your cheek pale, pale was mine; 
My red, thy red, my whiteneſs anſwer' d thine. 


Lou ſigh'd, I ſigh'd, we both one paſſion prove; 


But thy ſigh is for hate, my ſigh for love. 

If a word paſs'd that inſufficient were, 

To help that word mine eye let forth a tear; 
And if that tear did dull or ſenſleſs prove, 

My heart would fetch a throb to make it move. 


| And tells me thoſe are ſhadows and ſuppoſes, 


To come to it, if wonders I will ſee : 
|Now have I done, and then thy dimpled chin 


Then love I black, thine eye-ball black as jet, 
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I ſingled forth, that pleas'd my fancy beſt; 
This likes me moſt, another likes me more, 
A third exceeding both thoſe lik*d before: 
Then one, as wonder were derived thence, 
Than that, whoſe rareneſs paſſeth excellence. 
Whilſt I behold thy globe-like rowling eye, 
Thy lovely cheek (methinks) ſtands ſmiling by, 


But bids me thither come and gather roſes : 
Looking on that, thy brow doth call to me, 


Again doth tell me newly I begin, 
And bids me yer to look upon thy lip, 
Leſt wond' ring leaſt, the great'ſt I over-ſlp : 


My gazing eye on this and this doth ſeize, | 5 
Which ſurfeits, yet cannot deſire appeaſe. 5 


Now like I brown (O lovely brown thy hair!) 
Only in brownneſs beauty dwelleth there. 


Which in a globe pure cryſtalline is ſet: 
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Becauſe thou wouldſt have me to be a Frier, 


ENGLAN D's HEROICAL EPISTLES. 


Then white; but ſnow, nor ſwan, nor ivory pleaſe, 


Then are thy teeth more whiter than all theſe ; 
In brown, in black, in pureneſs, and in white, 
All love, all ſweets, all rareneſs, all delight: 
Thus thou, vile thief, my ſtol'n heart hence do'lt carry, 
And now thou fly'ſt into a ſanctuary. 
Fie, peeviſh girl, ungrateful unto nature; 
Did ſhe to this end frame thee ſuch a creature, 
That thou her glory ſhould'ſt increaſe thereby, 
And thou alone do'ſt ſcorn ſociety ? 
Why, heav'n made beauty like herſclf, to view, 


Not to be lock'd up in a ſmoaky mew: 


A roſy-tin&ted feature is heav*n's gold, 

Which all men joy to touch, all to behold. 

It was enacted when the world begun, 

That ſo rare beauty ſhould not live a Nun: 

But if this vow thou needs wilt undertake, 

O were mine arms a cloiſter for thy ſake! 

Still may his pains for ever be augmented, 

This ſuperſtition idly that invented: 

Ill might he thrive, who brought this cuſtom hither, 
That holy people might not live together, 


A happy time, a good world was it then, 


When holy women liv'd with holy men ; 
But Kings in this yet privileg'd may be; 


I'll be a Monk, fo I may live with thee. 


Who would not riſe to ring the morning's knell, 
When thy ſweet lips might be the ſacring bell? 

Or what is he, not willingly would faſt, 

That on thoſe lips might feaſt his lips at laſt ? 
Who to his mattins early would not riſe, 

That might read by the light of thy fair eyes ? 

On worldly pleafures who would ever look, 

That had thy curls his beads, thy brows his book ? 


Wert thou the croſs, to thee who would not creep, 


And wiſh the croſs ſtill in his arms to keep? 
Sweet girl, I'll take this holy habit on me, 
Of meer devotion that is come upon me; 
Holy MA TILDA, thou the ſaint of mine, 


I' be thy ſervant, and my bed thy ſhrine. 
When] do offer, be thy breaſt the altar; 


And when I pray, thy mouth ſhall be my pfalter. 
The beads that we will bid, ſhall be ſweet kiſſes, 
Which we will number, if one pleaſure miſſes; 
And when an ave comes to ſay Amen, 

We will begin, and tell them o'er again: 

Now all good fortune give me happy thrift, | 

As I ſhould joy t' abſolve thee after ſhrift. 

But fee how much I do myſelf beguile, 

And do miſtake thy meaning all this while ! 
Thou took'ſt this vow to equal my deſire, 


And that we two ſhould comfort one another, 
A holy ſiſter and a holy brother: 


{ 


| Thou as a vot*reſs to my love alone, 


« She is moſt chaſte that's but injoy'd of one. 
Yea, now thy true devotion do I find, 

And ſure, in this I much commend thy mind, 
Elſe here thou do'ft but ill example give, 

And in a nun'ry thus thou ſhouldft not live. 
Is't poſſible, the houſe that thou art in, 

Should not be touch'd (tho' with a venial fin ?; 
When ſuch a ſhe-prieſt comes her mals to ſay, 
Twenty to one they all forget to pray : 

Well may we wiſh they would their hearts amend, 
When we be witneſs that their eyes offend : 
All creatures have defires, or elſe ſome lie; 
Let them think fo that will, ſo will not I. 


Do'ſt thou not think our anceſtors were wile, 


That theſe religious cells did firſt deviſe, 


As hoſpitals were for the ſore and ſick, 


| Theſe for the crook'd, the halt, the ſtigmatick, 


Left that their ſeed mark'd with deformity, 

Should be a blemiſh to poſterity ? 

Would heav'n her beauty ſhould be hid from fight, 
Ne'er would ſhe thus herſelf adorn with light, 


With ſparkling lamps nor would ſhe paint her throne, 
But ſhe delighteth to be gaz'd upon : 


| And when the golden glerious ſun goes down, 


Would ſhe put on her ſtar-beſtudded crown, 


And in her maſking ſute, the ſpangled ſky, 


Come forth to bride it in her revelry, 

And gave this gift to all things in creation, 

That they in this ſhould imitate her faſhion. 

All things that fair, that pure, that glorious been, 


| Offer themſelves. of purpoſe to be ſeen. 
In ſinks and vaults the ugly toads do dwell, 
The Devils, ſince moſt ugly, they in Hell. 


A 


Our mother (Earth) ne'er glories in her fruit, 


Till by the fun clad in her tinſel ſute; 
Nor doth ſhe ever ſmile him in the face, 
Till in his glorious arms he her imbrace : 


Which proves ſhe hath a ſoul, ſenſe, and dclight 


Of generation's feeling appetite, _ 
| Well, hypocrite (in faith) wouldſt thou confeſs, 


What ere thy tongue ſay, thy heart faith no leſs. 

Note but this one thing (if nought elſe perſwade) 
Nature of all things male and female made, 
Shewing herſelf in our proportion plain; 


For never made ſhe any thing in vain: 


For as thou art, ſhould any have been thus, 

She would have left enſample unto us. | 

The turtle, that's fo true and chaſte in love, 

Shews by her mate ſomething the ſpirit doth move: 


Th' Arabian bird that never is but one, 


Is only chaſte, becauſe ſhe is alone: 
But had our mother Nature made them two, 
They would have done as doves and ſparrows do; 
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And therefore made a martyr in deſire, 
To do her penance laſtly in the fire : 

So may they all be roaſted quick, that be 
Apoſtata's to Nature, as is ſhe. 

Find me but one ſo young, ſo fair, ſo free, 
(Woo'd, ſu'd, and fought by him that now ſeeks thee) 
But of thy mind, and here I undertake 
To build a nun'ry for her only ſake. 

O, hadſt thou taſted of thoſe rare delights, 
Ordain'd each-where to pleaſe great Princes ſights ! 
To have their beauty and their wits admir'd, 

(Which is by nature of your ſex deſir'd) 
Attended by our trains, our pomp, our port, 
Like Gods ador'd abroad, kneel'd to in Court, 
To be ſaluted with the cheerful cry 
Of Highneſs, Grace, and ſovereign Majeſty : 
<< But unto them that know not pleaſure's price, 
* Al's one, a prifon and a Paradiſe. 


{ 


| 


If in a dungeon clos'd up from the light, 
There is no diff”rence *twixt the day and night; 
* Whoſe palate never taſted dainty cates, 
* Thinks homely diſhes Princely delicates. 
Alas, poor girl, I pity thine eſtate, 
That now thus long haſt liv'd diſconſolate 
Why now at length yet let thy heart relent, 
And call thy father back from baniſhment, 
And with thoſe Princely honours here inveſt him, 
Of which fond love, not hate, hath diſpoſſeſt him. 
Call from exile thy dear allies and friends, 
To whom the fury of my grief extends ; 
And if thou take my counſel in this caſe, 
I make no doubt thou ſhalt have better grace : 
And leave thy Dunmow, that accurſed cell, 
There let black night and melancholy dwell ; 
Come to the Court, where all joys ſhall receive thee, 
And till that hour, yet with my grief, I leave thee, 


ANNOTATIONS to the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


This epiſtle of King Joun to Marirpa is much more poetical 
than hiſtorical, making no mention at all of the occurrents of the 


Time or State, touching only his love to her, and the extremity of 
his paſſion, forced by his deſires, rightly faſhioning the humour of : 
this King, as hath been truly noted by the moſt authentical writers, | power on her ſex, with a promiſe of calling home her friends, 
whoſe nature and diſpoſition is trulieſt diſcerned in the courſe of his | which he thought might be a great inducement to his deſires, 


love: firſt, jeſting at the ceremonies of the ſervices of thoſe times : 
then going about by all ſtrong and probable arguments to reduce 
her to pleaſures and delights : next with promiſes of honour, which 
he thinketh to be the laſt and greateſt means, and to have greateſt 


— . J 


MATILD A to King FOHN. 


O ſooner I receiv'd thy letters here, 

Before | knew from whom, or whence they were, 

But ſudden fear my bloodleſs veins doth fill, 

As though divining of ſome future ill; 

And in a ſhiv'ring extaſy I flood, 

A chilly coldneſs ran through all my blood: 

Opening the packet, I ſhut up my reſt, 

And let ſtrange cares into my quiet breaſt, 

As though thy hard unpitying hand had ſent me 

Some new-deviſed torture to torment me. 

Well had I hop'd I had been now forgot, 

Caſt out with thoſe things thou remembreſt not; 

And that proud beauty, which enforc'd me hither, 

Had with my name been periſhed together : 

% But O (I ſce) our hoped good deceives us 

«© But what we would forego, that ſeldom leaves us. 
Thy blameful lines, beſpotted ſo with ſin, 

Mine eye would cleanſe, ere they to read begin : 

But I to waſh an Indian go about, — 

For ill ſo hard ſet on is hard got out. 

J once determin'd ſtill to have been mute, 

Only by ſilence to refel thy ſute; | 

But this again did alter my intent, 

For ſome will ſay, chat ſilence doth conſent: 


— 


00 Deſire with ſmall encouraging grows bold, 


And hope of every little thing takes hold. 


I fet me down, at large to write my mind, 
But now, nor pen nor paper can I find; 
For ſtill my paſſion is ſo pow'rful o'er me, 


| That I diſcern not things that ſtand before me: 


Finding the pen, the paper, and the wax, 

Theſe at command, and now invention lacks : 
This ſentence ſerves, and that my hand out-ſtrikes 
That pleaſeth well, and this as much miſlikes, 

I write, indite, I point, I raze, I quote, 

I interline, I blot, correct, I note: 

I hope, deſpair, take courage, faint, diſdain, 

I make, alledge, I imitate, I fain : 
Now thus it muſt be, and now thus, and thus, 
Bold, ſhame-fac'd, fearleſs, doubtful, timorous : 
My faint hand-writing when my full eye reads, 
From ev'ry word ſtrange paſſion ſtill proceeds. 
« O, when the ſoul is fett'red once in woe, 

“ Tis ſtrange what humours it doth force us to 


A tear doth drown a tear, ſigh ſigh doth ſmother, 


This hinders that, that interrupts the other: 
Th' over-watch'd weakneſs of the ſick conceit, 


IIs that which makes ſmall beauty ſeem fo great; 


Like 
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Like things which hid in troubled waters lie, To lurk far off, yet lodge deſtruction by, 
Which crook'd, ſeem ſtraight, if ſtraight, the contrary: The Baſiliſk ſo poiſons with the eye: 

And thus our vain imagination ſhews it, To call for aid, and then to he in wait, 
As it conceives it, not as judgment knows it. 80 the Hyzna murthers by deceit : 

(As in a mirrour, if the ſame be true, | By ſweet inticement ſudden death to bring, 


Such as your likeneſs, juſtly ſuch are you : 
But as you change your ſelf, it changeth there, 
And ſhews you as you are, not as you were : 
And with your motion doth your ſhadow move, 
If frown or ſmile, ſuch the conceit of love.) 
Why tell me, is it poſſible the mind 

A form in all deformity ſhould find ? 
Within the compaſs of man's face, we ſee, 
How many ſorts of ſeveral favours be; 
And in the chin, the noſe, the brow, the eye, 
The ſmalleſt diff rence that you can deſcry, 
Alters proportion, altereth the grace, 
Nay. oft deſtroys the favour of the face : 

1 And in the world ſcarce two ſo like there are, 


So from the rocks th' alluring Mermaids ſing 

In greateſt wants t* inflict the greateſt woe, 

Is ev'n the utmoſt tyranny can do. 

But where (I ſee) the tempeſt thus prevai!s, 

| What uſe of anchors ? or what need we ſails ? 

Aboye us, bluſt'ring winds and dreadful thunder, 

The waters gape for our deſtruction under; 

Here on this ſide the furious billows fly, | 

There rocks, there ſands, and dang'rous whirl-pools he. 
Is this the mean that Mightineſs approves ? 

And in this ſort do Princes woo their loves? 

Mildneſs would better ſuit with Majeſty, 

Than raſh revenge and rough ſeverity, 


| O, in what ſafety temperance doth reſt, 

x One with the other, which if you compare, Obtaining harbour in a ſovereign breaſt ! 

2 But being ſet before you both together, Which if fo praiſeful in the meaneſt men, 
1 A judging ſight doth ſoon diſtinguiſh either. In powerful Kings how glorious is it then ? 
= How woman-like a weakneſs is it then? (5) Fled I firſt hither, hoping to have aid, 
1 O, what ſtrange madneſs ſo poſſeſſeth men! | Here thus to have mine innocence betray' d? 
B Bereft of ſenſe, ſuch ſenſleſs wonders ſeeing, Is court and country both her enemy, 

3 i Without form, faſhion, certainty, or being? 


And no place found to ſhrowd in chaſtity ? 
Each houſe for luſt a harbour and an inn, 
And ev'ry city a receipt for ſin? 

And all do pity beauty in diſtreſs; 

If beauty chaſte, then only pitileſs: 

Thus is ſhe made the inſtrument to ill, 

And unreliev'd may wander where ſhe will. 
Laſcivious Poets, which abuſe the truth, 
Which oft teach age to ſin, infecting youth; 
For the unchaſte make trees and ſtones to mourn, 

Or as they pleaſe to other ſnapes do turn. 


For which ſo many die to live in anguiſh, 

Yet cannot live, if thus they ſhould not languiſh: 
That comfort yields not, and yet hope denies not, 
A life that lives not, and a death that dies not; 
That hates us moſt, when moſt it ſpeaks us fair, 
Doth promiſe all things, always pays with air: 
Yet ſometime doth our greateſt grief appeaſe, 

To double ſorrow after little eaſe. 5 
Like that which thy laſcivious will doth crave, 
Which if once had, thou never more canſt have; 


2 Which if thou get, in getting thou do'ſt waſte it, CixyRa's daughter, whoſe inceſtuous mind 
7 Taken is loft, and periſh'd if thou haſt it: Made her wrong nature, and diſhonour kind, 
2 | Which if thou gain'ſt, thou ne'er the more haſt won, 


Long ſince by them is turn'd into a Myrrh, 
Whoſe dropping liquor ever weeps for her: 
And in a fountain BieL1s doth deplore 

Her fault fo vile and monſterous before: 
SCYLLA, Which once her father did betray, 

Is now a bird (if all be true they fay :) 

She that with Po Rs did the foul offence, 
Now metamorphos'd into Frankincenfe : 
Other to flowers, to odours, and to gum, 
At leaſt, Jove's leman is a ſtar become: 
And more, they fain a thouſand fond excuſes, 
To cloud their *ſcapes, and cover their abuſcs: 
The virgin only they obſcure and hide, 

| Whilſt the unchaſte by them are deify'd; 
Ard if by them a virgin be expreſt, 

She muſt be rank'd ignobly with the reſt. 


1 loſing nothing, yet am quite undone ; 
And yet of that if that a King deprave me, 
No King reſtores though he a kingdom gave me. 
(a) Do'ſt thou of father and of friends deprive me 
12 And tak'ſt thou from me all that heav*n did give me? 
E What nature claims by blood, allics, or nearneſs, 
Or friendſhip challenge by regard or dearneſs, 
Mak*f me an orphan ere my father die, 
A woful widow in virginity ? | 
Is thy unbridled luſt the cauſe of all? | 
Z And now thy fatt'ring tongue bewails my fall. 
E The dead man's grave with fained tears to fill, 
So the devouring Crocodile doth kill: 
To harbour hate in ſhew of wholſom things, 
So in the Roſe the poiſon'd Serpent ſtings : 
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I am not now, as when thou ſaw*ſt me laſt, 
Time hath thoſe features utterly defac'd, 

And all thoſe beauties which fate on my brow, 
Thou wouldſt not think ſuch ever had been now: 
And glad I am that time with me 1s done, 

(c) Vowing myſelf religiouſly a Nun: 

My veſtal habit me contenting more, 

Than all the robes adorning me before. 

Had Ros amonD (a recluſe of our ſort) 
Taken our cloiſter, left the wanton Court, 
Shadowing that beauty with a holy vail, 

Which ſhe (alas) too looſly ſet to ſale, 

She need not, like an ugly Minotaur, 

Have been lock'd up from jealous ELE'xOoR, 

But been as famous by thy mother's wrongs 

As by thy father ſubject to all tongues, 

* To ſhadow ſin, Might can the moſt pretend; 
Kings, but the conſcience, all things can defend. 
A ſtronger hand reſtrains our wilful pow*rs, 

A will muſt rule above this will of ours ; 

Not following what our vain deſires do woo, 


——_— 


For virtue's fake but what we only do. 


And hath my father choſe to live exil'd, 
Before his eyes ſhould ſee my youth defil'd ? 
(d) And, to withſtand a tyrant's lewd deſire, 
Beheld his towns ſpent in revengeful fire, 
Yet never touch'd with grief: fo only I, 
Exempt from ſhame, might honourably die ? 
And ſhall this jewel, which ſo dearly colt, 
Be after all by my diſhonour loſt ? 
No, no, each rev'rend word, each holy tear 
Of his, in me too deep impreſſion bear; 
His lateſt farewell at his laſt depart, 
More deeply is ingraved in my heart ; 
Nor ſhall that blot by me his name ſhall have, 
Bring his gray hairs with ſorrow to the grave: 
Better his tears to fall upon my tomb, 
Than for my birth to curſe my mother's womb. 
(e) Though Duxnmow give no refuge here at all, 
Duxmow can give my body burial. _ 
If all remorſeleſs, no tear-ſhedding eye, 
My ſelf will moan my ſelf, fo live, fo die. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


This epiſtle containeth no particular points of hiſtory, more than 
the generality of the argument layeth open : for after the baniſh- 
ment of the Lord Roß;EkRT FITzwATER, and that MaTiLDA was 
become a recluſe at Dunmow (from whence this reply is imagined 
to be written) the King {till earneſtly perſiſting in his ſuit, Ma- 
ILA With this chaſte and conſtant denial hopes yet at length to 
find ſome comfortable remedy, and to rid herſelf of doubts by 
taking upon her this monaſtick habit; and to ſhew, that ſhe ſtill 
beareth in mind his former cruelty, bred by the impatience of his 
luſt, ſhe remembreth him of her father's baniſhment, and the law- 
leſs exile of her allies and friends. | 


(a) Det thou of father and of friends deprive me ? 


Then complaining of her diſtreſs, that flying thither, thinking 
there to find relief, ſhe ſeeth herſelf moſt aſſaulted, where ſhe 
hoped to have found moſt ſafety. 3 


) Fled 1 firſt bither, hoping to have aid, 
Here thus, Cc. | | 
After again ſtanding upon the preciſe points of conſcience, not to 
caſt off this habit ſhe had taken, | | 
| e) Vowing my ſelf religiouſly a Nun. 

And at laſt, laying open more particularly the miſeries ſuſtained 
by her father in England, the burning of his caſtles and houſes, 
which ſhe proveth to be for her ſake; as reſpecting only her ho- 
nour more than his native country, and his own fortunes, 


(a And to withſtand a tyrant's lewd defires, 
Baebeld his towns ſpent in revengeful fires. - 


Knitting up her epiſtle with a great and conſtant reſolution : 
(e) Though Dunmow give no refuge here at all, 


Dunmoau can give my body burial. 
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!( SS EVESSPESEDSSSSESESDSIDE SING 


Queen J 8 4 B E L to MORTIME k. 
The ARGUMENT. 


Fair IsABEL (EDWARD the Second's Queen, 
Pa111P of France his daughter,) for the ſpleen 
She bare her huſband, for that he aſtected 
Laſcivious minions, and her love neglected, 
Drew to her favour (ſtriving to prefer) 
That valiant young Lord RoGeR MORTIMER, 
Who with the Barons roſe, but wanting pow'r, 
Was taken and impriſon d in the Tow'r ; 

But by a ſleepy drink which ſhe prepar d, 

And at a banquet given to his guard, 


He makes eſcape : to whom to France ſhe ſends ; 


Who thence to her his fervice recommends, 


H O' ſuch ſweet comfort comes not now from her, 
1 As England's Queen hath ſent to Mok TIMER: 


Yet what that wants (may it my pow'r approve, 
If lines can bring) this ſhall ſupply with love. 
Methinks affliction ſhould not fright me ſo, 
Nor ſhould reſume thoſe ſundry ſhapes of woe; 
But when I fain would find the cauſe of this, 
Thy abſence ſhews me where my error is. 

Oft when I think of thy departing hence, 


Sad ſorrow then poſſeſſeth ev'ry ſenſe: 


But finding thy dear blood preſerv'd thereby, 
And in thy life my long-wiſh'd liberty, _ 
With that ſweet thought my ſelf I only pleaſe 
Amidſt my grief, which ſometimes gives me caſe : 
Thus do extremeſt ills a joy poſſeſs, 
And one woe makes another woe ſeem leſs. 

That bleſſed night, that mild-aſpe&ted hour, 
Wherein thou mad*ſt eſcape out of the Tow'r, 
Shall conſecrated evermore remain; 


Some gentle Planet in that hour did reign, 
And ſhall be happy in the birth of men, 


Which was chief lord of the aſcendant then. 
(a) O how I fear'd that ſleepy juice I ſent 
Might yet want pow'r to further thine intent! 
Or that ſome unſeen myſtery might lurk, 
Which wanting order kindly ſhould not work : 


Oft did I wiſh thoſe dreadful pois'ned lees, 
Which clos'd the ever-waking Dragon's eyes; 


Or I had had thoſe ſenſe-bereaving ſtalks, 


That grow in ſhady PRoSERPIxE's dark walks; 


Or thoſe black weeds on Lethe banks below, 
Or lunary, that doth on Latmus flow. 
Oft did I fear this moiſt and foggy clime, 


Or that the earth wax*d barren now with time, 


Should not have herbs to help me in this caſe, 
Such as do thrive on India's parched face. 
That morrow when the bleſſed ſun did riſe, 
And ſhut the lids of all heaven's leſſer eyes, 


Forth from my Palace, by a ſecret ſtair, 

(2) I ſtole to Thames, as though to take the air; 
And aſk'd the gentle flood as it doth glide, 

If thou didſt paſs or periſh by the tide ? 

If thou didft periſh, I deſire the ſtream 


To lay thee ſoftly on his filver team, 


And bring thee to me to the quiet ſhore, 

| That with his tears thou might'ſt have ſome tears more. 
When ſuddenly doth rife a rougher gale, 

With that (methinks) the troubled waves look pale, 
And ſighing with that little guſt that blows, 


| With this remembrance ſeem to knit their brows. 


Even as this ſudden paſſion doth affright me, 

The chearful Sun breaks from a cloud to light me; 
Then doth the bottom evident appear, 

As it would ſhew me that thou waſt not there: 
When as the water flowing where I ſtand, 

Doth ſeem to tell me, thou art ſafe on land. 

ec) Did BuLL oi once a feſtival prepare, 
For ExcLanD, ALMAIN, SICIL, and Navarre? 
| When France envy'd thoſe buildings (only bleſt) 
Grac'd with the orgies of my bridal feaſt, 

That Engliſh ED w ARD ſhould refuſe my bed, 
For that laſcivious ſhameleſs Ga N YM EDE? 

(d) And in my place, upon his regal throne, 

To ſet that Girl-boy, wanton GavEST ON? 
Betwixt the feature of my face and his, 5 

My glaſs aſſures me no ſuch diff*rence is, 

(e) That a foul witch's baſtard ſhould thereby 

Be thought more worthy of his love than J. 

What doth avail us to be Princes hers, 

When we can boaſt, our birth is only their's ? 
When baſe diſſembling flatt'rers ſhall deceive us 

Of all that our great anceſtors did leave us; 

(/ And of our princely jewels, and our dow'rs, 
Let us enjoy the leaſt of what is ours? 

When Minions heads muſt wear our Monarchs crowns, 
| To raiſe up dunghills with our famous towns ? 
Aa Those 
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Thoſe beggars-brats, wrapt in our rich perfume, 
Their Buzzard-wing3 imp'd with our Eagles plumes, 
(g) And match'd with the brave iſſue of our blood, 
Ally the Kingdom to their cravand brood. = 

Did Low csu ans purchaſe with his conqu' ring hand 
(Y) ATBANIA, GaSCOINE, CAMBRIA, IRELAND, 
That young Carnarvon (his unhappy ſon). 
(i) Should give away all that his father won, 
To back a ſtranger, proudly bearing down 
The brave allies and branches of the crown ? 
(k) And did great EDwaRD on his death-bed give 
This charge to them which afterwards ſhould live, 
That that proud Gascoin banithed the land, 
No more ſhould tread upon the Englith ſand ? 


And have theſe great Lords in the quarrel ſtood, 


And ſcal'd his laſt will with their deareſt blood? 
(1) That after all this fearful maſlacre, 

The fall of BEAuchaur, Lacy, LancasTER, 
Another faithleſs fav'rite ſhould ariſe, 
To cloud the fun of our Nobilities ? 

(in) And glory'd I in GavesTon's great fall, 
That now a SpznsER ſhould ſucceed in all? 

And that his aſhes ſhould another breed, 


Which in his place and empire ſhould ſucceed ? 


That wanting one a kingdom's wealth to ſpend, 
Of what that left this now ſhall make an end ? 
To waſte all that our father won before, 

Nor leave our ſon a ſword to conquer more? 
Thus, but in vain, we fondly do reſiſt, | 
„ Where pow'r can do (ev'n) all things as it liſt, 
« And of our right with tyrants to debate, 


Lendeth them means to weaken our eſtate, 


Whilſt parliaments muſt remedy their wrongs, 

And we muſt wait for what to us belongs; 

Our wealth but tuel to their fond excels, 

And all our faſts muſt feaſt their wantonneſs. 
Think'ſt thou our wrongs then infufficient are 

To move our brother to religious war? 

(1) And if they were, yet Edward doth detain - 

Homage for PoicTov, GulEx, and AQUITAIN : 

And if not that, yet hath he broke the truce ; 

Thus all occurr to put back all excuſe. | 

The ſiſter's wrong, join'd with the brother's right, 

Methinks might urge him in this cauſe to fight. 
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| Be all thoſe people ſenſeleſs of our harms, 


Which for our country oft have manag'd arms? 

Is the brave Normans courage quite forgot ? 

Have the bold Britains loſt the uſe of ſhot ? 

The big-bon'd Almans, and ſtout Brabanders, 

Their warlike pikes and ſharp-edg'd ſcimeters ? 

Or do the Picards let their croſs-bows lie, 

Once like the Centaurs of old Theſſaly? 

Or if a valiant leader be their lack, 

Where thou art preſent, who ſhall beat them back ? 
I do conjure thee by what is moſt dear, 

By that great name of famous MorTiMes, 

(o) By ancient WIOMORE's honourable creſt, 


The tombs where all thy famous grandfires reſt, 


Or if than theſe what more may thee approve, 
Ev*n by thoſe vows of thy unfained love ; 

In all thou can'ſt to ſtir the Chriſtian King, 
By foreign arms ſome comfort yet to bring, 

To curb the pow'r of traitors that rebel 
Againſt the right of Princely Isapzr. 


Vain witleſs woman! why ſhould I deſire 


To add more heat to thy immortal fire ? 
To urge thee by the violence of hate, 
To ſhake the pillars of thine own eſtate, 
When whatſoever we intend to do, 

Our moſt misfortune ever ſorteth to; 


And nothing elle remains for us beſide, 


But tears and coffins (only) to provide? 

(Y When till fo long as Borough bears that name, 
Time ſhall not blot out our deſerved ſhame ; 
And whilſt clear Trent her wonted courſe ſhall keep, 


| For our fad fall ſhe evermore ſhall weep. 


All fee our ruin on our backs is thrown, 
| 


And we too weak to bear it out are grown. 


Ci ) TorLTon, that; ſnhould our buſineſs direct, 


1 * gen'ral foe. doth vehemently ſuſpect: 


For dangerous things get hardly to their end, 
«© Whereon ſo: many watchfully attend. 


7 


| And but begin when I ſhould bid adieu. 


Few be my words, but manifold my woe, 


And till I ſtay the more I ſtrive to go. 


'Then till fair time ſome greater good affords, 
Take my love's payment in theſe airy words. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) O, how JL fear'd that ſleepy juice T ſent, 
Might yet want ponb'r to Jurther mine intent 


MoxrTIMER being in the Tower, find ordaining a feaſt in honour 


of his birth-day, as he pretended, and inviting thereunto Sir STE- 
PHEN SEGRAVE conſtable of the Tower, with the reſt of the of- 


ficers belonging to the fame, he gave them a ſleepy drink provided 
him by the Queen, by which means he got liberty for his eſcape, 


(5 T flele to Thames, as though to take the air, 
And aſk'd the gentle flood as it doth glide. 


| 


| 


MorTIMER being out of the Tower, ſwam the river of Thames 
into Kent, whereof ſhe having intelligence, doubteth of his ſtrength 
to eſcape, by reaſon of his long impriſonment, being almoſt the 
ſpace of three years. | N 


(e) Did Bulloin once a feftival prepare 


EpwarD CARNARVON, the firſt Prince of Wales of the Engliſh 
blood, married ISABEL daughter of Px1it1y the Fair at Bulloin, in 
the preſence of the Kings of Almain, Navarre and Sicil, with the 


chief Nobility of France and England: which marriage was there 
| ſolemnized with exceeding pomp and magnificence. 


For England, Almain, Sicil, and Nawarre ? © > 
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PikRCcE GavesToON, that his mother was convicted of witchcraft, 


cient Kings of England, and enriching him with the goodly manor 
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(d) And in my place, upon his regal throne, 
To ſet that girl-boy, evarton GAVESTON. | ; 
Noting the effeminacy and luxurious wantonneſs of GavesToN the 
King's minion, his behaviour and attire ever ſo woman-like, to 
pleaſe the eye of his laſcivious maſter. 


) That a foul witch's baſiard ſhould thereby. 
It hd urged % the Queen and the Nobility, in the diſgrace of 


and burned for the ſame, and that Pierce had bewitched the 
King. 


/ Ard of our Princely jewels and our dow”rs, 
Let us enjoy the leajt of what is ours. CN 
A complaint of the prodigality of King EDWARD; giving unto 
Gavesron the jewels and treaſure which was left him by the an- 


of Wallingford, afligned as parcel of the dower to the Queens of 
this famous iſle. 


(g. And match'd with the brave iſſue of our blood, 
Ally the kingdom to their cravand brood, 5 | 
Epwarp II. gave to Pigecs GAVESTON in marriage the daugh- 
ter of GILBERT CLARE Ear! of Glouceiter, begot of the King's 
filter Joan of Acres, married to the {aid Earl of Glouceſter. 


(%) Albania, Gaſciin, Cambria, Ireland. | 
Albania, Scotland, ſo called of ALAN AC the ſecond fon of 
Bxurus; and Cambria, Wales, ſo called of Came, the third 


ſon. The four realms and countries brought in ſubjection by 
EDw. LONOGSHANEs. | | | 


(i) Should give away all that his father wor, 
To back a ſtranger, &c. 
King Ep wARD offer'd his right in France to CHaRLEs his bro- 
ther-in-law, and his right in Scotland to RoBexT Bruce, to be 
aided againſt the Barons in the quarrel of Pierce GavesToON, 


(+) 4nd did great EDWARD on his decthbed give. 


ron, who (for the miſguiding of the Prince's youth) was before 
baniſhed by the whole council of the land. 


(1) That after all this fearful maſſacre, 


The fall of Beauchamp, Lacy, Lancaſter. 
Tromas Earl of Lancaſter, Guy Earl of Warwick, and HENRY 


Earl of Lincoln, who had taken their oaths before the deceaſed 


King at his death, to withſtand his ſon EDwAkb, if he ſhouid call 
GavesToN from exile, being a thing which he much feared ; now 
ſeeing EpwarD to violate his father's commandment, riſe in arms 
againſt the King, which was the cauſe of the civil war, and the 
ruin of ſo many Princes. 


(m) And glory'd I in Gaveſton's great full, 
That now a Spenſer jhould ſucceed in all ? 

The two Hucu SpeNnsERs, the father and the ſon, after the 
death of GavesTon, became the great favourites of the King, the 
ſon being created by him Lord Chamberlain, and the father Earl of 
Wincheiter, 


(n) And if they avere, yet Edward doth detain 
Homage for Poictou, Guien, ard Aquitain. 
Epwarp LoncsHaNnks did homage for thoſe cities and territo- 
ries to the French King, which EDWARD II. neglecting, moved 


the French King, by the ſubornation of MoxrIuER, to feize thoſe 
countries into his hands, 


(% By ancient Wigmore's hanourable creſt. 


Wigmore, in the marches of Wales, was the ancient houſe of the 


MorTimERs, that noble and couragious family. 


) When ſtill fo long as Borough bears that name. 
he Queen remembreth the great overthrow given to the Ba- 
rons by ANDREW HERKLEY,Earl of Carliſle at Porough- bridge, at- 


ter the battle at Burton. 
2 Torlton, that ſhould our buſtrefs dire. 


This was Apam TorLToON Biſhop of Hereford, that great Politi- 
cian, who ſo highly favour'd the faction of the Queen and Mokri- 


Epw. LoxcshAx ks, on his deathbed at Carliſle, commanded 
young EpwarD his ſon, on his bleſſing, not to call back Gaves- 


| EEO IIs 


* 


— 


MER ; Whoſe evil counſel afterward wrought the deſtruction of the 
King. | 


From murther's rage thou didſt me once reprieve, 


This double life of mine, your only due, 


As did the ſky- attempting DepaLvs ; 


S thy ſalutes my ſorrows do adjourn, 

So back to thee their intꝰreſt [ return, 
Though not in ſo great bounty (I confeſs) 
As thy heroick Princely lines expreſs : _ 
For how ſhould comfort iflue from the breath 
(a) Of one condemn'd, and long lodg'd up for death? 


Now in exile my hopes thou doſt revive : 
() Twice all was taken, twice thou all didlt give, 
And thus twice dead, thou mak'ſt me twice to live. 


You gave to me, I give it back to you. 
Ne'er my eſcape had I adventur'd thus, 


And yet to give more ſafety to my flight, 

Did make a night of day, a day of night : 
Nor had I backt the proud aſpiring wall, 
Which held without my hopes, within my fall, 
(c) Leaving the cords to tell where I had gone, 
For gazers with much tcar to look upon ; 

But that thy beauty (by a power divine) 
Breath'd a new life into this ſpirit of mine, 
Drawn by the ſun of thy celeſtial eyes, 


MORTIMER to Queen 1784 B EI. 


The heav'ns did ſeem the charge of me to take, 
And ſea and land befriend me for thy ſake; 


Thames ſtop'd his tide, to make me way to go, 
As thou hadſt charg'd him that it ſhould be ſo: 


The hollow murm'ring winds their due time kept, 
As they had rock'd the world, while all things ſlept; 
One billow bare me, and another drave me, 

This ſtrove to help me, and that ſtrove to ſave me: 


As they would tell me, that they meant to hide me: 
The pale-fac'd night beheld thy heavy chear, 

And would not let one little ſtar appear, 

But over all her ſmoaky mantle hurl'd, 

And in thick vapours muffled up the world: 

And the ſad air became ſo calm and ſtill, 

As it had been obedient to my will; 

And every thing diſpos'd it to my reſt, 

As on the ſeas when th' halcyon builds her neſt, 


| When thoſe rough waves, which late with fury ruſh'd, 


Slide ſmoothly on, and ſuddenly are huth'd : 
Nor NepToNE lets his ſurges out fo long, 


As Nature is in bringing forth her young. 


d) Ne'er let the SyznsERSs glory in my chance, 


With fiery wings, which bare me through the ſkies, 


In that I hve an exile here in France, 


The briſling recds, mov'd with foft gales, did chide me, 


That 
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That I from England baniſhed ſhould be, | Which fertile Eſſex, and fair Kent ſhall ſee, 
But England rather baniſhed from me : Spreading her flags along the pleaſant Lee, 
More were her want, France our great blood ſhould bear, | When on her ſtemming poop ſhe proudly bears 
Than England's loſs can be to Mor Times, The famous enſigns of the Belgick peers. 
(e) My Grandſire was the firſt ſince Ax r Huxk's reign, (i) And for that hateful ſacrilegious ſin, 
That the round- table rectify'd again; Which by the Pope he ſtands accurſed in, 
To whoſe great court at Kenelworth did come The canon text ſhall have a common gloſs, 
The peerleſs Knighthood of all Chriſtendome, Receipts in parcels ſnall be paid in groſs: 
Whoſe Princely order honour'd England more, This doctrine preach'd, who from the Church doth take, 
Than all the conqueſts ſhe atchiev'd before. IA. leaſt ſpall treble reſtitution make. 
Never durſt Scot ſet foot on Engliſh ground, For which Rome ſends her curſes out from far, 
Nor on his back did Engliſh bear a wound, Through the ſtern throat of terror-breathing War; 
Whilſt Wigmore flouriſh'd in our Princely hopes, Till to th* unpeopled ſhores ſhe brings ſupplies, 
And whilſt our enſigns march'd withEpwarp's troops: |) Of thoſe induſtrious Roman colonies, 
(/) Whilſt famous LoxcsHanks? bones (in fortune's | And for his homage, by the which of old, 
As ſacred reliques to the field were born: ſcorn) | Proud EDwaRD, Gurkx and AquiTain doth hold, 
Nor ever did the valiant Engliſh doubt, (1) CHARLES by invaſive arms again ſhall take, 
_ Whilſt our brave battles guarded them about; And ſend the Engliſh forces o'er the lake. 
Nor did our wives and woful mothers mourn, When Epwanp's fortune ſtands upon this chance, 
(g The Engliſh blood that ſtained Banocks-bourn, To loſe in England, or to forfeit France ; 
Whilſt with his minions ſporting in his tent, | And all thoſe towns great Loxnosnanks left his ſon, 
Whole days and nights in banqueting were ſpent, Now loft, which once he fortunately won, 
Until the Scots (which under ſafeguard ſtood) Within their ſtrong port-culliz*d ports ſhall lie, 
Made laviſh havock of the Engliſh blood : And from their walls his ſieges ſhall defy: 
„ Whoſe batter'd helms lay ſcatter'd on the ſhore, And by that firm and unciflolved knot, 
4 4 Ds Where they in conqueſt had been born before. Betwixt their neighb*ring French and bord'ring Scot, 
| Wu! A thouſand kingdoms will we ſeek from far, |] Bruce ſhall bring his RepsHanks from the ſeas, 
BY As many nations waſte with civil war, | From th' iſled Orcads and the Eubides, 
1 Where the diſhevel'd ghaſtly ſea-nymph ſings, And to his weſtern havens give free paſs, 
| | : Or well-rigg'd ſhips ſhall ſtretch their ſwelling wings, | To land the Kern and Iriſh Galloglaſs, 
3 And drag their anchors through the ſandy foam, Marching from Tweed to ſwelling Humber's ſands, 
; About the world in ev'ry clime to roam, _ | Waſting along the Northern nether-lands. 
; | And thoſe unchriſt'ned countries call our own, | And wanting thoſe which ſhould his pow'r ſuſtain, 
. | Where ſcarce the name of England hath been known: | Conſum'*d with ſlaughter in his bloody reign, 
1 ( And in the Dead Sea fink our houſe's fame, Our warlike ſword ſhall drive him from his one, 
(From whoſe vaſt depth we firſt deriv'd our name ;) Where he ſhall lie for us to tread upon. 
Before foul black-mouth'd Infamy ſhall ſing, | (22) And thoſe great lords, now after their attaints, 
That MorTIMER ere ſtoop'd unto a King. | Canonized amongſt the Engliſh ſaints, 
iy And we will turn ſtern-viſag'd Fury back, And by the ſuperſtitious people thought, 
78 To ſeek his ſpoil, who ſought our utter ſack That by their reliques miracles are wrought : 
5 And come to beard him in our native iſle, And think that flood much virtue doth retain, 
| Ere he march forth to follow our exile : | Which took the blood of famous Bonux ſlain; 
| | And after all theſe boiſt'rous ſtormy ſhocks, | Continuing the remembrance of the thing, 
5 Yet will we grapple with the chalky rocks; Shall make the people more abhor their King. 
. Nor will we ſteal, like pirates or like thieves, Nor ſhall a SpENsZER (be he ne'er fo great) i 
? From mountains, foreſts, or ſea-bord'ring cleeves, Poſſeſs our WiGmoRE, our renowned feat, ; 
But fright the air with terror (when we come) | | To raze the ancient trophies of our race, N 
Of the ſtern trumpet, and the bellowing drum: With our deſerts their monuments to grace : 5 
EN Por ſhall he lead our valiant Marchers forth, * 
And march upon fair England's flow'ry breaſt. _ To make the SpENSERS famous in the North; 5 
And Thames, which once we for our life did ſwim, Nor be the guardians of the Britiſh pales, * 
\T Shaking our dewy treſſes on his brim, | Defending England, and preſerving Wales. : 
i Shall bear my navy vaunting in her pride, | At firſt our troubles eaſily recuPd, > 
0 Falling from Tanet with the pow'rful tide: But now grown head- ſtrong, hardly to be ruPd ; - 


wh Re | | «© Deliberate 
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«© Deliberate counſel needs us to direct, 

* Where not ev'n plainneſs frees us from ſuſpect : 
By thoſe miſhaps our errors that attend, 

Let us our faults ingenuouſly amend. 


Then (dear) repreſs all peremptory ſpleen, 
Be more than woman, as you are a Queen : 


Smother thoſe ſparks, which quickly elſe would burn, 
Till time produce what now it doth adjourn, 

Till when, great Queen, I leave you (though a while: 
Live you in reſt, nor pity my exile. 5 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


{a) Of one condemn'd and long lodg'd up for death. 


Ro GER Mor TIMER, Lord of Wigmore, had ſtood pub- 
lickly condemned for his inſurrection with THOMAS Earl of Lan- 
caſter, and Bon ux Earl of Hertford, by the ſpace of three months: 
and, as the report went, the day of his execution was determined 
to have been ſhortly, which he prevented by his eſcape. 


(6) Twice all was taken, tavice thou all didft give. 


At what time the two MorTimERs, this Rocter Lord of Wig- 
more, and his uncle Ro ER MoRTIMER the elder, were ap- 
prehended in the Weſt, the Queen, by means of To R LT oN Bi- 


miſſion of the MoRTIMERKS, ſomewhat pacified the King: and 
now ſecondly ſhe wrought means for his eſcape. 


(c) Leaving the cords to tell where I had gone. 


With ſtrong ladders made of cords, provided him for the purpoſe, 
he eſcaped out of the Tower ; which when the ſame were found 
faſtned to the walls in ſuch a deſperate attempt, they bred aſtoniſh 
ment in the beholders. | 


(4) Ne'er let the Spenſers glory in my chance. 
The two Hucn SPENSERS, the father and the ſon, then being ſo 
highly favoured of the King, knew that their greateſt ſafety came 


by his exile, whoſe high and turbulent ſpirit could never brook any 


corrival in greatneſs, | 1 


ſe) My Grandſire was the firſt fince ARTHUR'S reign, 
That the Round Table refify'd again. | 
RockRx MorTimER, called the great Lord MorTimMeR, grand- 
father to this Roctr, who was afterward the firſt Earl of March, 
erected again the Round Table at Kenelworth, after the ancient 
order of King AxTavs's table, with the retinue of an hundred 


Knights and an hundred Ladies in his houſe, for the entertaining | 


of ſuch adventurers as came thither from all parts of Chri- 
ſtendom. | 


(f) V. hilft famous Longſhanks' bones (in Fortunes ſcorn. ) 
EDward LONGSHANKS Willed at his death, that his body 


| ſhould be boiled the fleſh from the bones, and that the bones ſhould 
be born to the wars in Scotland, which he was perſwaded unto by a 


propheſy, which told, that the Engliſh ſhould ſtill be fortunate in 
conqueſt, ſo long as his bones were carried in the field. OD 
gz The Engliſh blood that ſtained Banacks-bourn, 


In the great voyage EDwaxkd the ſecond made againſt the Scots, 
at the battle of Stirling, near unto the river of Banocks-bourn in 


| Scotland, there was in the Engliſh camp ſuch banquetiug and er- 


ceſs, ſuch riot and miſorder, that the Scots (who in the mean 


re labouted for advantage) gave to the Engliſh a great over- 
throw. 


Aud in the Dead Sea fink our houſi's fame 
From whoſe, Qc. | 


MorTiMEes, fo called of Mare mortuum, and in French Merti- 
mer, in Engliſh the Dead Sea, which is ſaid to be where Sodom 
and Gomorrha once were, before they were deſtroyed with fire 


; | from heaven. | 
ſhop of Hereford, and Bzc«E Biſhop of Durham and Patriarch 


of Jeruſalem, being then both mighty in the State, upon the {ub- 


(i) And for that hateful ſacrilegious ſin, 
Which by the Pope he flands accurſed in. 

GavsTELLINUS and Lucas, two Cardinals, ſent into England 
from Pope CLEmenT to appeaſe the ancient hate between the King 
and Thomas Earl of Lancaſter ; to whoſe embaily the King ſeem- 
ed to yield, but after their departure he went back from his promi- 
ſes, for the which he was accurſed at Rome. | 


(#) Of thoſe induſtrious Roman colonies, 


A Colony is a ſort or number of people, that come to inhabit 
a place before not inhabited ; whereby he ſeems here to prophe- 
ſy of the ſubverſion of the land, the Pope joining with the 


power of other Princes againſt EDwarp, for the breach of his 
| promiſe. 8 | 


(7) CHaRLEs by invaſive arms again ſoall take, 
CHARLES the French King, moved by the wrong done unto his 
ſiſter, ſeizeth the Provinces wHich belonged to the King of Eng- 


ſolicited her cauſe in France, as is expreſſed before in the other 
Epiſtle, in the gloſs upon this point. Fo: nn ge : 


70 m Aud thoſe great Lords, now after their attaints, 
Canonized ambng the Engliſh ſaints. 


After the death of THomas Earl of Lancaſter at Pomfret, the 


| people imagined great miracles to be done by his reliques ; as 


oy did of the body of Boyun Earl of Hertford ſlain at Borough- 
bridge. WD | 


land into his hands, ſtirred the rather thereto by MoRTIMER, who 
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To like, diſlike, prove, order, and diſpenſe? 
The depth of reaſon ſoundly to adviſe, 
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pESSHLESDPSSSSSTESSESLES GUT 


E DW A R D the Black Prince to 4 LI C E 
Counteſs of SA L/SBUR VF. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Count SAL'$BURY, à grave and prudent Lord, 
Diſpatch d for France, was ſcarcely gone aboard, 


But the Scots, hearing 


that he was away, 


Beſieg'd the caſtle where his Lady lay. 
EDWARD the Black Prince, with an army ſent 
T' remove the foe, beholding from his tent 

Her walking on the battlement above, 

With the fair Counteſs ſtrangely falls in love. 

Her noble huſband not long after dy d; 
When he, who thought be ſhould not be deny d, 
Courts her by letters, and thus writeth to ber : 3 

She in her 9 checks him ſo to 2000 ber, 


Eceive (a) theſe papers from thy woful Lord, 
With far more woes than they with words are 


Which if thine eye for raſhneſs do reprove, [ſtor'd, 


They'll ſay they came from that imperious love. 


In ev'ry line well may*ſt thou underſtand, 


Which love hath ſign'd and ſealed with his hand . 
And where to farther proceſs he refers, | 


In blots ſet down to thee fbr characters. 


This cannot bluſh, altho' you do refuſe 1. 


Nor will reply, however you ſhall uſe it: 
All's one to this, though you ſhould bid deſpair 


This ſtill intreats you, this {till ſpeaks you fair. 
Haſt thou a living ſoul, a human ſenſe, 


To love things good, things hurtful to deſpiſe ? 


The touch of judgment, which ſhould all things 


Haſt thou all this, yet not allow'ſt my love? [prove, 
Sound moves a found, voice doth beget a voice, 
One echo makes another to rejoice ; 


One well-tun'd ſtring ſet truly to the like, 


Struck near at hand, doth make another ſtrike. 


How comes it then, that our affections jar? 
What oppoſition doth beget the war ? 


I know that Nature frankly to thee gave 


That meaſure of her bounty that I have; 


And as to me, ſhe likewiſe to thee lent, 
For ev'ry ſenſe a ſeveral inftrument : 

But ev'ry one, becauſe it is thine own, 
Doth prize itſelf unto itſelf alone. 

Thy dainty hand, when it itſelf doth touch, 


That feeling tells it, that there is none ſuch : 
When in thy glaſs thine eye itſelf doth fee, 


That thinks there's none like to itſelf can be; 


— ——— 


| And ev'ry one doth judge itſelf divine, 


Becauſe that thou doſt challenge it for thine : 
And each itſelf Naxcissvs like doth ſmother, 
Loving itſelf, nor cares for any other. 


| Fie ! be not burn'd thus in thine own deſire, 


Tis needleſs beauty ſhould itſelf admire : 
The fun, by which all creatures light' ned be, 
6 And ſeeth all, itſelf yet cannot ſee 5 
And his own brightneſs his own foil is made, 
And is to us the cauſe of his own ſhade, 


| When firſt thy beauty by mine eye was prov 'd, 


I faw not then ſo much to he belov'd; 
| But when it came a perfect view to take, 


] Each look of one doth many beauties make : . 


In little circlets there it doth ariſe, 

| Then ſomewhat larger ſeeming in mine eyes: 
And in this gyring compaſs as it goes, | 
So more and more the ſame in greatneſs grows; 

And as it yet at liberty is let, 

The motion ſtill doth other forms beget: 
Until at length, look any way I could, 

Nothing there was but beauty to behold. 
Art thou offended that thou art belov'd ? 

| Remove the cauſe, th' effect is ſoon remov'd ; 

Indent with beauty how far to extend, 

Set down deſire a limit where to end; 


And limit love to keep within a bound. 

If thou do this, nay then thou ſhalt do more, 
And bring to paſs what never was before: 
Make anguiſh ſportive, craving all delight, 
Mirth ſolemn, ſullen, and inclm*d to night; 
Ambition lowly, envy ſpeaking well, 

Love his relief for niggardize to ſell. 


Then charm thine eyes, that they no more many wound, 
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They'll follow thee, and let the treaſure lie. 
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Our warlike fathers did theſe forts deviſe, 
As ſureſt holds againſt our enemies, 
Places wherein your ſex might ſafely reſt, 
« Fear ſoon is ſettled in a woman's breaſt : 
Thy breaſt is of another temper far, 
And than thy caſtle fitter for the war; 
Thou doſt not fafely in thy caſtle reſt, 
Thy caſtle ſhould be fafer in thy breaſt : 
That keeps out focs, but doth our friends incloſe, 


But thy breaſt keeps out both thy friends and foes : 


That may be batter'd, or be undermin'd, 

Or by ſtraight ſiege, for want of ſuccour pin'd ; 
But thy heart is invincible to all, 

And more obdurate than thy caſtle wall. 

Of all the ſhapes that ever Jove did prove, 
Wherewith he us'd to entertain his love, 

That likes me beſt, when in a golden ſhow'r, 


He rain'd himſelf on Dax AR in her tow'r; 


Nor did I ever envy his command 

In that he bears the thunder in his hand : 

But in that ſhowry ſhape I cannot be, 

And as he came to her, I come to thee. 
Thy tow'r with foes is not begirt about, 

If thou within, they are beſieg'd without; 

One hair of thine more vigour doth retain 

To bind thy foe, than any iron chain: 

Who might be gyv'd in ſuch a golden ſtring, 

Would not be captive, though he were a king. 
Hadſt thou all India heap'd up in thy fort, 

And thou thyſelf beſieged in that fort, 

Get thou but out, where they can thee eſpie, 


I cannot think what force thy tow'r ſhould win, 
If thou thyſelf do'ſt guard the fame within : 


Thine eye retains artillery at will, 


To kill whoever thou deſir'ſt to kill; 
For that alone more deeply wounds men's hearts, 


Than they can thee, though with a thouſand darts: ; 


For there intrenched little Cupip hes, 

And from thoſe turrets all the world defies ; 

(6) And when thou let'ſt down that tranſparent lid, 
Of entrance there an army doth forbid. 

And as for famine, thou need'ſt never fear, 


Who thinks of want, when thou art preſent there ? 


Thy only ſight puts ſpirits into the blood, 


And comforts life, without the taſte of food. 


And as thy foldiers keep their watch and ward, 
Thy chaſtity thy inward breaſt doth guard : 

Thy modeſt pulſe ſerves as a larum bell, 

Which watched by ſome wakeful ſentinel, 

Is ſtirring ſtill with every little fear, 

Warning if any enemy be near. 

Thy virtuous thoughts, when all the others reſt, 
Like careful ſcouts, paſs up and down thy breaſt, 


—_——. 


__—_—— 


And thus to thee myſelf I have betray'd. 


"—_ 


| And they againſt thy lawleſs theft do call. 


O mighty love! bring hither all thy pow'r, 


Heav'n's ſtore will ſoon be hoarded in this fort. 


And ſaw thee oh that battlement above, | Pi 


| No marvel though he would the fort have won, 


More wealth than was in all the world beſide, 


„ Commanding Jove, that by great Styx doth ſwear, 


| * Unlawful means doth make his lawtul gain. 
Pardon the faults that have efcap'd by me, 
If Gods can their own exccllence excel, 


When all thy trials are enroll'd by fame, 


And ſtill they round about that place do keep, 
Whilſt all the bleſſed garriſon do ſleep, 

But yet I fear, if that the truth were told, 
That thou haſt robb'd, and fly'ſt into this hold: 
I thought as much, and didft this fort deviſe, 
That thou in ſafety here might'ſt tyrannize. 
Yes, thou haſt robb'd the heaven and earth of all, 


Thane eyes with mine that wage continual wars, 
Borrow their brightneſs of the twinkling ſtars: 

Thy lips, from mine that in thy maſk be pent, 

Have filch'd the bluſhing from the orient : 

Thy cheek, for which mine all this penance proves, 
Steals the pure whiteneſs both from ſwans and doves : 
Thy breath, for which mine ſtill in ſighs conſumes, 
Hath robb'd all flowers, all odours, and perfumes, 


And fetch this heavenly thief out of her tow'r : 
For if ſhe may be ſuffer'd in this fort, 


When I arriv'd before that ſtate of love, 


I thought there was no other heav'n but thete, 1 
And thou an angel didſt from thence appear: 1 
But when my reaſon did reprove mine eye, 
That thou wert ſubject to mortality, 

I then excus'd what erſt the Scot had done, 
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Perceiving well, thoſe envious walls did hide 


Againſt thy foe I came to lend thee aid, 
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He is beſieg'd, the ſicge that came to raiſe, 
There's no aſſault that not my breaſt aſſays. 
Love grown extreme, doth find unlawful ſhifts, 
«© The Gods take ſhapes, and do allure with gifts: 
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“ Forſworn in love, with lovers oaths doth bear; 
Love cauſleſs ſtill, doth aggravate his cauſe, 

&« It is his law to violate all laws: 

His reaſon is in only wanting reaſon, | 
« And were untrue, not deeply touch'd with treaſon : 


He ſpeaks moſt true, when he the moſt doth fain, 
Againſt fair virtue, chaſtity, and tnee : 
« Tt is in pard' ning mortals that rebel. 


And all thy ſex made glorious by thy nano, 
Then I a captive ſhall be brought hereby 
T' adorn the triumph of thy chattty. 

I ſue not now thy paramour to be, 
But as a huſband to be link*d to thee : 
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I am England's heir, I think thou wilt confeſs, 
Wert thou a Prince, I hope, I am no leſs, 

But that thy birth doth make thy ſtock divine, 
Elſe durſt I boaſt my blood as good as thine : 
Diſdain me not, nor take my love in ſcorn, 
Whoſe brow a crown hereafter may adorn, 

But what I am, I call mine own no more, 

Take what thou wilt, and what thou wilc reſtore ; 


Only I crave, whate'er I did intend, 

In faithful love all happily may end. 

Farewel, ſweet lady, ſo well may'ſt thou fare, 
To equal joy with meaſure of my care: 
Thy virtues more than mortal tongue can tell; 
A thouſand-thouſand times farewel, farewel. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


(a) Receive theſe papers from thy woful Lord. 

BanpeLLo, by whom this hiſtory was made famous, being an 
Italian, as it is the peoples cuſtom in that clime, rather to fail 
ſometimes in the truth of circumſtance, that to forego the grace 
of their conceit ; in like manner as the Grecians, of whom the 
Satyriſt : | 
| Et quicqnid Gracia mendax 
Audet in hiſtoria. 


thinking it to be a greater trial that a Counteſs ſhould be ſued unto 
by a King, than by the ſon of a King, and conſequently that the 
honour of her chaſtity ſhould be the more, hath cauſed it to be 
generally taken ſo ; but, as by Polydore, Fabian, and Froiſard ap- 
pears, the contrary is true. Yet may BanDELLo be very well ex- 
cuſed, as being a ſtranger, whoſe errors in the truth of our hiſtory 
are not ſo material, that they ſhould need an invective, leſt his wit 
ſhould be defrauded of any part of his due, which were not leſs 
were every part a fiction. Howbeit, leſt a common error ſhould 


prevail againſt a truth, theſe Epiſtles are conceived in thoſe perſons 


* nt —_ PI 


| 


— 


| 


who were indoed the actors; to wit, EpwarD the Black Prince, 


not ſo much of his complexion, as of the diſmal battels which he 


fought in France (in like ſenſe as we may ſay a b/ack day, for ſome 
tragical event, tho* the ſun ſhine never ſo bright therein.) Ard 
ALice the Counteſs of Saliſbury, who (as it is certain) was beloved 
of Prince Edward, ſo it is as certain, that many points now current 
in the received ſtory can never hold together with likelihood of ſuch 
inforcement, had it not been ſhaded under the title of a King. 


(ö And when thou lett'ft down that tranſparent lid. | 


Not that the lid is tranſparent ; for no part of the ſkin is tranſpa- 
rent; but for that the gem, which that cloſure is ſaid to contain, is 
tranſparent ; for otherwiſe how could the mind underſtand by the 
eye, ſhould not the images ſlide through the ſame, and repleniſh the 
ſtage of the fancy ? But this belongs to Opticks. The Latins call 
the eye-lid cilium (I will not ſay of celando) as the eye-brow /uper- 
cilium, and the hair on the eye-lids pa/pebra, perhaps gucd palpitet, 
all which have their diftin& and neceſſary uſes. 
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ALICE, Counteſs of Salisbokv, to che BLACK PRINCE. 


S one that fain would grant, yet fain deny, 
*Twixt hope and fear I doubtfully reply; 
A woman's weakneſs leſt I ſhould diſcover, 
Anſwering a Prince, and writing to a lover : 


And ſome ſay, love with reaſon doth diſpenſe, 


And wreſts our plain words to another ſenſe. 


Think you not then, poor women had not need 


Be well advis'd, to write what men ſhould read; 
When being ſilent, but to move awry, 

Doth often bring us into obloqu ? 

« Whilſt in our hearts our ſecret thoughts abide, 
„ TH invenom'd tongue of ſlander yet is ty'd 
“Rut if once ſpoke, deliver'd up to fame, 


In her report that often is to blame. 


About to write, but newly entring in, 
Methinks I end, ere I can well begin : 
When I would end, then ſomething makes me ſtay, 
For then methinks I ſhould have more to ſay, 
And ſome one thing remaineth in my breaſt, 
For want of words that cannot be expreſt : 


What I would fay, as faid to thee I feign, 


Then in thy perſon I reply again; 

And in thy cauſe urge all that may effect, 
Then, what again mine honour muſt reſpect, 
O Lord! what ſundry paſſions do I trie, 
To ſet that right, which is fo much awry ? 


1 


Being a Prince, I blame you not to prove, 
The greater reaſon to obtain your love. 
That greatneſs, which doth challenge no denial, 
The only teſt that doth allow my trial: 
EpwarD fo great, the greater were his fall, 
And my offence in this were capital. 

« To men is granted privilege to tempt, 


[ © But in that charter women be exempt : | 


« Men win us not, except we give conſent, 
«© Againſt ourſelves unleſs that we be bent. 


| « Who doth impute it as a fault to you ? 


«© You prove not falſe, except we be untrue ; 
It is your virtue, being men, to trie, 


And it is ours, by virtue to deny. 


« Your fault itſelf ſerves for the fault's excuſe, 


And makes it ours, though yours be the abuſe. 


“ Beauty a beggar? fie! it is too bad, 
«© When in itſelf ſufficiency is had; 
Not made a lure t' intice the wand" ring eye, 


| * But an attire t* adorn our modeſty : 


«© If modeſty and women once do ſever, 
We may bid farewel to our fame for ever. 
Let Johx and HENRY, EpwarD's inſtance be, 


Mar ITD and fair Ros AMoxp for me; 


Alike both woo'd, alike ſu'd to be won, 
Th' one by the father, the other by the ſon: 
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Hrn obtaining did our weakneſs wound, 
And lays the fauſt on wanton RoSAMOND. 
MarT1LDa chaſte, in life and death all one 

By her denial lays the fault on Jonx. 

« By theſe we prove men acceſſary ſtill, 

« But women only principals of ill. 

« What praiſe is ours, but what our virtues get ? 
« If they be lent, ſo much we be in debt; 

„ Whilſt our own honours we ourſelves defend, 
« All force too weak, what ever men pretend: 
« Tf all the world elſe ſhould ſuborn our fame, 
&« Iris we ourſelves that overthrow the ſame: 


„And howſoc'er, altho' by force you win, 


&« Yet on our weakneſs ſtill returns the fin. 
A virtuous Prince who doth not ErwaRD call? 


And ſhall I then be guilty of your fall ? 


Now God forbid ; yet rather let me die, 


Than ſuch a fin upon my foul ſhould he. 


Where is great EDwarD ? whither is he led, 
At whoſe victorious name whole armies fled ? 
Is that brave ſpirit, that conquer'd fo in France, 
Thus overcome, and vanquiſh'd with a glance? 
Is that great heart, that did aſpire ſo high, 

So ſoon tranſpierced with a woman's eye? 

He that a King at Poictiers battle took, 
Himſelf led captive with a wanton look ? 

(a) Twice as a bride to church I have been led, 
Twice have two Lords enjoy'd my bridal bed: 
How can that beauty yet be undeſtroy'd, 


That years have waſted, and two men enjoy'd? 
Or ſhould be thought fit for a Prince's ſtore, 


Of which two ſubjects were poſſeſt before? 
Let Spain, let France, or Scotland fo prefer 
Their infant Queens: tor England's Dowager, 


That blood ſhould be much more than half divine, 


That ſhould be equal ev'ry way with thine : 


As mine own life fo dearly do I love you, 

My noble huſband, which fo loved you, 
That gentle Lord, that reverend MounTacur, 
Meer mother's voice did pleaſe her babe ſo well, 
As hs did mine, of you to hear him tell: 


I have made ſhort the hours that time made long, 
And chain'd mine ears to his moſt pleaſing tongue: 


My lips have waited on your praiſes worth, 


And ſnatcht his words, ere he could get them forth: 


When he had ſpoke, and ſomething by the way 
Hath broke off thar he was about to ſay, 

I kept in mind where from his tale he fell, 
Calling on him the reſidue to tell. 

Ofc he would ſay, How ſweet a Prin ce is he 
When I have prais'd him but for praiſin g thee; 
And to proceed, would intreat and woo, 


And yet to eaſe him, help to praiſe thee too. 


And mult ſhe now exclain again ſt the wrong 
Offer'd by him, whom the hath lov'd fo long? 
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} Nay, I will tell, and I durſt almoſt ſwear, 
1 EDWARD will bluſh, when he his fault ſhall hear. 


Judge now, that time doth youth's deſire allwage, 
And reaſon mildly quench the fire of rage; 
By upright juſtice let my cauſe be try'd, 


- 
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Yet, princely EDpwARD, though I thus reprove you, 


And be thou judge, if I not juſtly chide. 

(6) That not my father's grave and reverend years, 
When on his knee he beg'd me with his tears, 

By no perſwaſions poſſibly could win, 

To free himſelf from prompting me to fin , 

The woe for me my mother did abide, 

Whoſe ſute (but you) there's none could have deny'd, 
Your luſtful rage, your tyranny could ſtay, 

Mine honour's ruin further to delay. 

Have I not lov'd you? let the truth be ſhown, 
That ſtill preſerv'd your honour with mine own. 
Had your fond will, your foul defires prevail'd, 
When you by them my chaſtity aſſail'd ; 

(Though this no way could have excus'd my fault, 
*« True virtue never yielded to aſſault:) 

Beſides, the ill of you that had been ſaid, 

My parents ſin had to your charge been laid; 

(c) And I have gain'd my liberty with ſhame, 

To fave my lite, made ſhipwrack of my name. 

Did Roxborough once vail her tow' ring fanes 


To thy brave enſigns on the Northern plains ? 


And thy trumpets ſounding from thy tent, 

Mine oft again thee hearty welcome ſent, 

And did receive thee as my Soveraign liege, 
Coming to aid me, thus me to beſiege, 

To raiſe a foe that but for treaſure came, 

To plant a foe, to take my honeſt name; 

Under pretence to have remov*d the Scot, 

| And would'ſt have won more than he could have got! 
That did ingirt me, ready ſtill to fly, 

But thou laid'ſt battꝰry to my chaſtity : 

O modeſty, didſt thou not me reſtrain, 

How could I chide you in this angry vein! 
A Prince's name (Heav'n knows) I do not crave, 
To have thoſe honours EDwaRPD's ſpouſe ſhould have; 
Nor by ambitious lures will I be brought, 

| In my chaſte breaſt to harbour ſuch a thought, 

As to be worthy to be made a bride, 

A piece unfit for Princely EDWARD's fide, 

Of all, the moſt unworthy of that grace, 

To wait on her that ſhould enjoy that place : 

But if that love Prince Eowarp doth require 

| Equal his virtues, and my chaſte deſire ; 

If it be ſuch as we may juſtly vaunt, 

i A Prince may ſue for, and a Lady grant; 

If it be fuch as may ſuppreſs my wrong, 

That from your vain unbridled youth, hath ſprung 3 
That faith I fend, which I from you receive: 

(d) The reſt unto your Princely thoughts I leave. 
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ANNOTATIONS of the ,CHR ONICAL HISTORY. 


0 


(a) Tawice as a bride I hawe to church been led. 


The two huſbands of which ſhe makes mention, objeCting 
bigamy againſt herſelf, as being therefore not meet to be 
married with a batchelor Prince, were Sir THOMAS HoL LAND 
Knight, and Sir WII IIA MounTaGvue, afterwards made 
Earl of Saliſbury. 


(b) That not my father's grave and reverend years, 


A thing incredible, that any Prince ſhould be ſo unjuſt, to uſe the 
father's means for the corruption of the daughter's chaſtity, though 
ſo the hiſtory importeth; her father being ſo honourable, and a 
man of ſo ſingular deſert : though PoL.yporE would have her 
thought to be Jane the daughter of Epmond Earl of Kent, uncle 


to EnwaRD the third, beheaded in the Protectorſhip of MoxriuzR 


that dangerous aſpirer. 


(c) And I hawe gain'd my liberty with ſhame, 
Roxborough is a caſtle in the north, miſ-termed by BanpeLLo 


Saliſbury caſtle, becauſe the King had given it to the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury ; in which, her Lord being abſent, the Counteſs by the Scots 


was befieged : who, by the coming of the Engliſh army, were re- | 


moved. Here firſt the Prince ſaw her, whoſe liberty had been 


gain'd by her ſhame, had ſhe been drawn by diſhoneſt love to ſatisfy 
his appetite : but by her moſt praiſe-worthy conſtancy ſhe converted 
that humour in him to an honourable purpoſe, and obtained the true 
reward of her admired virtue. | 


4) The reſt unto your Princely thoughts I leave. 


Leſt any thing be left out which were worth the relation, it ſhall 
not be impertinent to annex the opinions that are uttered concerning 
her, whoſe name is ſaid to have been Ælurs: but that being reject- 
ed, as a name unknown among us, FRoO1SARD is rather believed, 
who calleth her Atice. PoLypor contrariwiſe, as before is de- 


clared, names her Jang, who by Prince Epwanxp had iflue, Eo- 
WARD dying young, and Ricyar the ſecond King of England, 
of I omit to diſcuſs. Her huſband, the Lord MounTacut, being 


French; and not returning, left his Counteſs a widow : in whoſe bed 
ſucceeded Prince ED wWwAR D; to whoſe laſt and lawful requeſt, the re- 


| joiceful Lady ſends this loving anſwer. 


55 
— 


though (as he ſaith) ſhe was divorced afterwards, becauſe within 
the degrees of conſanguinity prohibiting to marry. The truth where. 


ſent over into Flanders by King Epwarp was taken priſoner by the 


—— 
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Queen /SABEL to RICHARD the Second. 


The ARGUMENT. 
R1cnaRD the Second, wrongfully depos d 
By HENRY Duke of Hertford, and inclos d 
In Pomfret caſtle; ISABEL the Queen, 
To the neglected King, who having ſeen 
His diſ-inveſting, and diſaſterous chance, 
To CHARLES her father ſhip'd again for France, 
(Where for her huſband griev'd and diſcontent) 
Thence this Epiſtle to King RicuARD ſent ; 
By which when he her ſorrow doth deſcry, 
He to the ſame as ſadly doth reply. 


XS doth the yearly augure of the ſpring, 
In depth of woe thus I my forrow ſing; 


My tunes with ſighs yet ever mixt among, 


A doleful burthen to a heavy ſong: 
Words iſſue forth, to find my grief ſome way, 
Tears overtake them, and do bid them ſtay ; 


Thus whilſt one ſtrives to keep the other back, 
Both once too forward, ſoon are both too ſlack. 


(a) If fatal Pomfret hath in former time 


Nouriſh'd the grief of that unnatural clime, 


Thither I ſend my ſorrows to be fed ; 


Than where firſt born, where fitter to be bred ? 


They unto France be aliens and unknown, 
England from her doth challenge theſe her own. 
They ſay, all miſchief cometh from the North; 
It is too true, my fall doth ſet it forth: 

But why ſhould I thus limit grief a place, 

When all the world is fill'd with our diſgrace? 
And we in bonds thus ſtriving to contain it, 
The more reſiſts, the more we do reſtrain it. 


| 


(b) Oh, how even yet I hate theſe wretched eyes, 
And in my glaſs oft call them faithleſs ſpies! 
(Prepar*d for Ricard) that unwares did look 
Upon that traitor HENRY BULLENBROOk : 

But that exceſs of joy my ſenſe bereav'd 


So much, my ſight had never been deceiv'd. 


Oh, how unlike to my lov'd Lord was he, 
Whom raſhly I (ſweet RicHarD) took for thee ! 
I might have ſeen, the courſer's ſelf did lack 
That Princely rider to beſtride his back ; 


He that ſince nature her great work began, 


She only made the mirrour of a man, | 
That when ſhe meant to form ſome matchleſs limb, 


| Still for a pattern took ſome part of him, 


And jeatous of her cunning, brake the mould, 

When ſhe in him had done the beſt ſhe could. 
Oh, let that day be guilty of all fin 

That is to come, or heretofore hath been, 


(c) Wherein great Nokrolk's forward courſe was ſtay'd, 
| To prove the treaſons he to HeRTFoRD lay'd, 


When 
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ENGLA N D's 
When (with fleen fury) both theſe Dukes enrag "us 

Their warlike gloves at Coventry engag'd, 

When firſt thou didſt repeal thy former grant, 

Seal'd to brave MowBRAY as thy combatant |! 

From his unnumber'd hours let Time divide it, 

Leſt in his minutes he ſhould hap to hide it; 

Yet on his brow continually to bear it, 

That when it comes, all other hours may fear it, 

And all ill-boding planets, by conſent, 

In it may hold their dreadful parliament : 

Be it in Heav'n's decrees enrolled thus, 

Black, diſmal, fatal, inauſpicious. 

Proud HxRTTORD then in keight of all his pride, 

Under great MowsRav's valiant hand had dy'd; 

And never had from baniſhment retir'd, 

The fatal brand wherewith our Troy was fir'd. 


(d) Oh! why did CaarLEs relieve his needy ſtate ? 
A. vagabond and ſtraggling runnagate; 


And in his court with grace did entertain 

That vagrant exile, that vile bloody Cain, 
Who with a thouſand mothers curſes went, 
Mark'd with the brand of ten years baniſhment ? 


(e) When thou to Ireland took'ſt thy laſt farcwel, 
Millions of knees upon the pavements fell, 


And ev*ry where th' applauding echoes ring 

The joyful ſhouts that did ſalute a King. 

Thy parting hence, the pomp that did adorn, 
Was vanquiſh'd quite when as thou didft return 
Who to my Lord one look vouchſaf'd to lend? 


Then, all too few on HtrTroRD to attend. 


Princes (like ſuns) be evermore in ſight, 


All ſee the clouds betwixt them and their light: 


Vet they which lighten all down from their ſkies, 
See not the clouds offending others eyes, 
And deem their noon-tide is deſir'd of all, 
When all expect clear changes by their fall. 


What colour ſeems to ſhadow HERTTORD's claim, 

When law and right his father's hopes do maim? 
(f) Affirm'd by church-men (which ſhould bear no 
That Joann of Gaunt was illegitimate; hate) 


Whom his reputed mother's tongue did ſpot, 
By a baſe Flemmiſh boor to be begot : 


Whom EpwarD's eaglets mortally did ſhun, 
Daring with them to gaze againſt the ſun : 


Where lawful right and conquelt doth allow 
A triple crown on RIchHARD's Princely brow 


Three Kingly lions bears his bloody field, 


No baſtard's mark doth blot his conqu' ring ſhield : 


Never durſt he attempt our hapleſs ſhore, 


Nor ſet his foot on fatal Ravenſpore 


Nor durſt his ſlugging hulks approach the ſtrand, 
Nor ſtoop a top as ſignal to the land, 

Had not the PæRCIESs promis'd aid to bring, 
Againſt their oath unto their lawful King, 


OI 
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( Againſt their faith unto our crown's true heir, 

Their valiant kinſman EDMONYD MORTIMER. 
When I to England came, a world of eyes, 

Like ſtars, attended on my fair ariſe, 

Which now (alas!) like angry planets frown, 

And are all ſet, before my going down. 

The ſmooth-fac'd air did on my coming ſmile, 

But I with ſtorms am driven to exile : 

But BuLLeNBROOk devis'd we thus ſhould part, 

Fearing two ſorrows ſhould poſſeſs one heart, 

To add to our affliction, to deny 

That one poor comfort left our miſery. 

| He had before divorc'd thy crown and thee, 


— 


Which might ſuffice, and not to widow me; 


But ſo to prove the utmoſt of his hate, e 
To part us in this miſerable ſtate. 

(i) Oh, would AuuERLE had funk, when he Detray” d 
The plot, which once that noble Abbot laid! 

When he infring'd the oath which he firſt took, 

| For thy revenge on perjur'd BuLLExBROOK, 

And been the ranſom of our friends dear blood, 

| Untimely loſt, and for the earth too good! 


And we untimely do bewail their ſtate, 
They gone too ſoon, and we remain too late 


And though with tears I from my Lord depart, 


This curſe on HER TOR; fall, to caſe my heart: 

If the foul breach of a chaſte nuptial bed 

{May bring a curſe, my curſe light on his head: 

II murther's guilt with blood may deeply ſtain, 

1X) GERN, Scroor, and BusBls dye his fault in grain: 
If perjury may Heaven's pure gates debar, 


(1) Damn'd be the oath he made at Dancalter : 


If the depoſing of a lawful King, 
| Thy curſe condemn him, if no other thing: 
if theſe diſjoyn'd, for vengeance cannot call, / 


Let them united ſtrongly curſe him all. 
And for the PRI Es, Heav'n may hear my pray'r, 


| That BuLLExRROOE, now plac'd in Ricyary' s chair, 


Such cauſe of woe to their proud wives may be, 

As thoſe rebellious Lords have been to me 
And that coy Dame, which now controlleth all, 
And in her pomp triumpheth in my fall, 


For her great Lord may water her ſad eyne, 


With as ſalt tears, as l have done for mine: 
(m) And mourn for HENRY HorspuR her dear ſon, 
As I for my dear Mok rIMER have done; 
And as J am, ſo ſuccourleſs be ſent, 
Laſtly to taſte perpetual baniſhment! 

Then loſe thy care, when firſt thy crown was loſt, 
Sell it fo dearly, for it dearly colt : 


| And ſith it did of liberty deprive thee, 


Burying thy hope, let nothing elſe out- live thee, 
But hard (God knows) with ſorrow doth it go, 
When woe becomes a comforter to woe : 
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ly allied as couſin german to King RichAxp his ſon-in-law ; which 
he did ſimply, little thinking that he ſhould after return into Eng- 


victory. 
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Yet much (methinks) of comfort I could ſay, 
If from my heart ſome fears were rid away; 
Something there is, that danger ſtill doth ſhow, 
But what it is, that Heaven alone doth know. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) If fatal Pomfret hath in former time: 


Pomfret caſtle, ever a fatal place to the Princes of England, and | 
moſt ominous to the blood of PLANTAGENET. 


— 


(5) Oh, hoau ewen yet I hate theſe wretched eye, 
And in my glaſs, &c. 


When BuLLEnBROOK returned to London from the Weſt, bring- 
ing RicHar a priſoner with him; the Queen, who little knew of 
her huſband's hard ſucceſs, ſtayed to behold his coming in, little think- 
ing to have ſeen her huſband thus led in, triumph by his foe : and 
now ſeemed to hate her eyes, that ſo much had graced her mortal 
enemy, 1 5 | 


(c) Wherein great Nokrorx's forward courſe was ſtaid. 


She remembreth the meeting of the two Dukes of Hertford and 
Norfolk at Coventry, urging the juſtneſs of MowBrar's quarrel | 
againſt the Duke of Hertford, and the faithful aſſurance of his 


(4) Oh! why did CHaRLEs relieve his needy flate Þ 
A wvagabond &c. 


CnaxLes the French King, her father, received the Duke of 
Hertford into his court, and relieved him in France, being ſo near- 


land, and diſpoſſeſs King RicHard of the crown. 


—— — <> | — 


( # ) When thou to Ireland tool. .f thy laſt farewel, 


King Rich ARD made a voyage with his army into Ireland againſt 
OnsgL and Mackmvr, who rebelled : at what time Hemry: 
entred here at home and robbed him of all Kingly dignity, | 


„ 2 by Church-men (which ſhould bear no hate ) 
That Jonn of Gaunt was illegitimate. 

WIILLIAu Wickam in the great quarrel betwixt Jonx of Gaunt 
and the Clergy, of meer ſpight and malice (as it ſhould ſeem) re- | 
ported, that the Queen confeſſed to him on her death-bed, being 
then her Confeſſor, that Jonx of Gaunt was the ſon of a F lemming, | 
and that ſhe was brought to bed of a woman-child at Gaunt, which 


was ſmothered in the cradle by miſchance, and that ſhe obtained this 


child of a poor woman, making the King believe it was her own, 


— 


* Grief to ſelf moſt dreadful doth appear, 


But yet in death doth ſorrow hope the beſt, 
| And, Ricnary, thus I with thee happy reſt. 


«* And never yet was ſorrow void of fear; 


3 7 ) Neo baſtard's mark dath blot his conqu'ring Hiel. 


Shewing the true and indubitate birth of Ri HAND, his 
right unto the crown of England, as carrying the arms without 


blot or difference. 


(+) Againſt their faith unto the crœun's true heir, 
Their valiant kinſman, &c. 

Epmony MorxTimer Earl of March, ſon of Earl Rocrx Mon- 
TIMER, Who was ſon to Lady Pritte, daughter to LioxEL Duke 
of Clarence, the third ſon to K. Epwas the third; which Ep- 
MoND (King RicHarp going into Ireland) was proclaimed heir 
apparent to the crown; Whoſe aunt, called EuLix ox, this Lord 
FIE Rx had married. 


(i) Oh, would AumBRLE had ſunk, when he betray'd 
The plot, which once the noble Abbot laid. 

The Abbot of Weſtminſter had plotted the death of King Hex- 
RY, to have been done at a tilt at Oxford: of which confederacy 
there was John HoLLand Duke of Exeter, Tromas HoLLaxp 
Duke of Surry, the Duke of Aumerle, MounTtacurs Earl 


| of Saliſbury, Syznser Earl of Gloceſter, the Biſhop of Carlile, and 


Sir Thomas BLunT; theſe all had bound themſelves one to ano- 


ther by indenture to perform it, but were all betrayed by the Duke 
of Aumerle. 


(% ScrooP, GREEN, and BusHY dye his fault in grain. 


Hk xxx going towards the caſtle of Flint, where K. RIcHARD 
was, cauſed Scxoor, GREEN, and Busny to be executed at Bri- 
ſtol, as vile perſons, who had ſeduced the King to this laſcivious 
and wicked life. | | 


( I) Daun d be the oath he made at Dencaſter. ME OE 
After Henzy's exile, at his return into England, he took his 


| oath at Doncaſter upon the ſacrament, not to claim the crown or 
kingdom of England, but only the Dukedom of Lancaſter, his 


own proper right, and the right of his wife. 


mn) And M_ for HENRY HoTSPUR her dear ſon. 
As I for my, &e, | 


This was the brave couragious Hexxy Horsrun, that obtained 


greatly fearing his diſpleaſure. Fox, ex Chron Alban. 


? 
: \ 


| 


with the curſe of Queen IsaBEL, was ſlain by HENRx at the bat- 
tle at Shrewsbury. | FT | os 


2 „ 


ſo many victories againſt the Scots: which after falling out right 
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RICHARD the Second to Queen 78 4B E L. 


Hat can my Queen but hope for from this hand, 
; That it ſhould write, which never could command? 
A kingdom's greatneſs think how he ſhould ſway, 
That wholeſom counſel never could obey: 
Ill this rude hand did guide a ſcepter then, 
Worſe now (I fear me) it will rule a pen. 

How ſhall I call my ſelf, or by what name, 
To make thee know from whence theſe letters came ? 
Not from thy Huſband, for my hateful life 
Makes thee a widow, being yet a wiſe : 
Nor from a King, that title I have loſt, 


What I have been, doth but this comfort bring, 
No words ſo woful, as, I was a Ring. | 
This lawleſs life, which firſt procur'd my hate; 


This abject ſoul of mine, conſenting to it; 

This hand, that was the inſtrument to do it; 

All theſe be witneſs, that I now deny 

All Princely types, all Kingly ſov'reignty. | 
Didft thou for my fake leave thy father's court, 


Thy famous country and thy Princely port, 


And undertook'ſt to travel dang'rous ways, 


Now of that name proud BULLENBROOK may boaſt : | Driven by aukward winds and boiſt'rous ſeas ? 


(6) Ard 


(a) This tongue, which then renounc'd my regal ſtate , 
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(b) And left'ſt great BousBon, for thy love to me, 


Who ſu'd in marriage to be link'd to thee, 
Off ring for dow'r the countries neighb'ring nigh, 
Of fruitful Almain and rich Burgundy ? 


Didſt thou all this, that England ſhould receive thee, 


To miſerable baniſhment to leave thee ? 
And in my down: fall and my fortune's wrack, 
Thus to thy country to convey thee back? 

When quiet ſleep (the heavy heart's relief) 
Hath reſted ſorrow, ſomewhat leſs'ned grief, 
My paſſed greatneſs into mind I call, 

And think this while I dreamed of my fall : 
With this conceit my ſorrows I beguile, 

That my fair Queen is but withdrawn a while, 
And my attendants in ſome chamber by, 

As in the height of my proſperity. 

Calling aloud, and aſking who is there ? 

The echo anſw'ring, tells me, Woe is there ; 
And when mine arms would gladly thee enfold, 
I clip the pillow, and the place is cold: 
Which when my waking eyes preciſely view, 
Tis a true token, that it is too true. 

As many minutes as in che hours there be, 
So many hours each minute ſeems to me; 
Each hour a day, morn, noontide, and a ſet, 
Each day a year, with miſeries compleat; 

A winter, ſpring- time, ſummer, and a fall, 
All ſeaſons varying, but unſeaſon'd all: 
In endleſs woe my thread of life thus wears, 


In minutes, hours, days, months, to ling' ring years. 


They praiſe the ſummer, that enjoy the ſouth, 
Pomfret is cloſed in the North's cold mouth; 
There pleaſant ſummer dwelleth all the year, 

Froſt- ſtarved winter doth inhabit here: 
A place wherein deſpair may fitly dwell, 
Sorrow beſt ſuting with a cloudy cell. 
(e) When HzrroTRD had his judgment of exile, 
Saw I the people's murmuring the while; 
Th' uncertain commons touch'd with inward care, 
As though his ſorrows mutually they bare : 
Fond women, and ſcarce-ſpeaking children owes, 
Bewail his parting, wiſhing his return. 
(d) That I was forc'd Yabridge his baniſh'd years, 


When they bedew'd his foot-ſteps with their tears; 


Yet by example could not learn to know, 
To what his greatneſs by their love might grow : 
(e) But HENRx boaſts of our atchievements done, 
Bearing the trophies our great fathers won; 
And all the ftory of our famous war, 

Muſt grace the annals of great LancasTER. 


(f) Seven goodly ſcions in their ſpring did flouriſh, 
Which one ſelf. root brought forth, one ſtock did nouriſh, 


(g) Eowasd, the top-branch of that golden tree, 
Nature in him her utmoſt power did ſee, 


i. 


Who from the bud ſtill boſſomed fo fair, 


As all might judge what fruit it meant to hear: 

But I his. graft, of ev'ry weed o'ergrown, 

And from our kind, as refuſe forth am thrown. 

We from our grandfire ſtood in one degree, 

(4) But after ED WAR D, Jon the young'ſt of three, 
Might Princely W a1 xs beget a ſon fo baſe, 

That to Gauxx's iſſue ſhould give Sovereign place? 
(i) He that from France brought Joux his pris'ner home, 
As thole great CSsARS did their ſpoils to Rome, 
( Whoſe name, obtained by his fatal hand, 

Was ever fearful to that conquer'd land : 

His fame increaſing, purchas'd in thoſe wars, 


Can ſcarcely now be bounded with the ſtars ; 


With him is valour from the baſe world fled 8 
(Or here in me it is extinguiſhed) 
Who for his virtue, and his conqueſts ſake, 
Poſterity a demy-god ſhall make; 
And judge, this vile and abject ſpirit of mine, 
Could not proceed from temper ſo divine. 
What earthly humour, or what vulgar eye 
Can look ſo low, as on our miſery ? 


When BuLLENBROOK is mounted to our throne, 


And makes that his, which we but call d our own: 


Into our councils he himſelf intrudes, 


And who but HExRY with the multitudes:? 

His power degrades, his dreadful frown diſgraceth, 
He throws them down whom our advancemant placeth , 
As my diſable and unworthy hand 


Never had power, belonging to command. 
He treads our ſacred tables in the duſt, 

| (1) And proves our acts of parliament unjuſt , 
As though he hated that it ſhould be ſaid, 
That ſuch a law by RIicHARD once was made: 
| Whilſt I depreſt before his greatneſs, lie 


Under the weight of hate and infamy. 

My back, a foot-ſtool BuLLENBROOE to raiſe, 
My looſneſs mock'd, and hateful by his praiſe, 
Out-hve mine honor, bury my eſtate, 


And leave myſelf nought, but my people's hate. 


Sweet Queen, Pl! take all counſel thou canſt give, 
So that thou bid'ſt me neither hope nor live: 


| Succour that comes, when ill hath done his wor{t, 


| "ac But ſharpens grief, to make us more accurſt. 


Comfort is now unpleaſing to mine ear, 
Paſt cure, paſt care, my bed become my bier : 
Since now misfortune humbleth us ſo long, 
Till heaven be grown unmindful of our wrong; 
Yet it forbid my wrongs ſhould ever die, 
But ſtill remember'd to poſterity : 
And let the crown be fatal that he wears, 
And ever wet with woful mother's tears. 
Thy curſe on P1zrcy angry Heavens prevent, 


Who have not one curſe left, on him unſpent, 
Dd 10 
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Then ceaſe (dear Queen) my ſorrows to bewail, 


102 


To ſcourge the world, now borrowing of my ſtore, 
As rich of woes, as I a King am poor. 


ENGLAND's HEROICAL EPISTLES. 


Age ſtealeth on, whilſt thou complaineſt thus, 
My griefs be mortal and infectious : 


| Yet better fortunes thy fair youth may try, 


My wound's too great for pity now to heal. 


i 1 hat follow thee, which ſtill from me do fly. 


ANNOTATIONS on the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) This tongue, which then renounc'd my regal ſlate. 


Richaxp the Second, at the reſignation of the crown to the 
Duke of Hertford in the tower of London, delivering the ſame 


with his own hand, there confeſſed his diſability to govern, utterly | | 


renouncing all Kingly authority. 


(b) Aud left'ft great Bouns on, for thy love to me. 


Before the Princeſs IsaBEL was married to the King, LEWIS 
Duke of Bourbon ſued to have had her in marriage; which was 


thought he had obtained, if this motion had not fallen out in the 


meantime. This Duke of Bourbon ſued again to have received her at 
her coming into France, after the impriſonment of King Ricnar ; 


but King CHARLES her father then croſſed him, as before, and 


gave her to CHARLEs, ſon to the Duke of Orleans. 


1 c ) When HerTFoRD had his judgement of exile. 


hen the combate ſhould have been at Coventry, betwixt Hxx- 


xy Duke of Hertford, and Thomas Duke of Norfolk (where 
Hertford was adjudged to baniſhment for ten years) the Commons 
exceedingly lamented; ſo greatly was he ever favoured of the 


p eople. 


(4) Then being forcd Habridge his kuriſb'd years. 
When the Duke came to take his leave of the King, being then 
at Eltham, the King, to pleaſe the Commons, rather than for any 


love he bare to Hertford, repealed four years of his nn. 


f e) But Henky boaſt: of our atchievements done. 
Henky, the eldeſt ſon of John Duke of Lancaſter, at the firſt 


Ear! of berby, then created Duke of Hertford ; after the death of | 
the Duke, Joux his father was Duke of Lancaſter and Hertford, - 


Earl of Darby, Leiceſter, and Lincoln: and after he had obtained 
the crown, was called by the name of BuLLtxBroox, which is a 


town in Lincolnſhire as — all the gan ef of N bare the 


name of the place where they were born. 


Semen goodly ſcint in their ſprivg did flouriſp. 
Epward the Third had ſeven ſons: Enwarp Prince of Wales, 
after called the Buack Prince: WILLIAM of Hatheld, the ſecond : 


| Lioner Duke of Clarence, the third: Joyn of Gaunt Duke of 


Lancaſter, the fourth: Epmony of Langly, Duke of York, the 
fifth: Tromas of Woodſtock, Duke of Gloceſter, the ſixth; W1LL- 
Au of WI the ſeventh. 


g ED WARD, the top-branch of that golden tree. 


Truly boaſting himſelf to be the eldeſt ſon of EDWARD the 
BLACK PRINCE. 


( Yet after EDwA Rb, Joux the gung ſt of three. 


As diſabling Henxy BuLLENBRoOk, being but the ſon of the 
fourth brother: WILLIAM and LioxeL being both before Fw of 
Gaunt. 


(i) He that from France brought Jonx his pris*'ner home. 


EpwarD the Brack PRINCE taking Join King of France pri- 
| ſoner at the battle of Poicters, brought him into England, where 
at the Savoy he died. 


) Wheſe name, atchieved by his fatal hand. 
Called the Bracx PRINCE, not ſo much of his complexion, as 
of the famous battles he fought ; as is ſhewed before in the gloſs 
upon the Epiſtle of Epwasp to the Counteſs of * 


(%% And proves our acts of Pali unjuſt. 


crown, HEN RV cauſed to be annihilated all the laws made in the Par- 


of King Ricyarp's reign. 


In the next Parliament after RichaAxp's reſignation of the 


liament called the wicked Parliament, held in the twentieth year 


Queen CATHARINE to OWEN TUDOR. 


* 


The ARGUMENT. 

HENRY the Fifth, that only man of men, 
| Too ſoon deceaſed ; bright Queen CATH'RINE then, 
(Henry the Sixth, ber ſon, of tender years, 

Fortune fo ſtrangely her affection ſteers, 

That amongſt many, call d one day to dance 
| Before the King and ber) this Heir of France, 
And England's dowager, her eye taken had 
By Owen Tu pok, @ brave youthful lad, 

One of her we'drobe. and from Wales de . 

She, the great good that was to him intended, 

To let him know, this letter doth wo) e, 

Leſt that the greatneſs of of the enterpriſe 


= Should hap to daunt him ; but he, 


Id by kind, 


Shew'd her, his love was 1 ring to ber mind. 


13 not a Princeſs? worth impeach'd hereby, 
That Love thus triumphs over Majeſty; 
Nor think leis virtue in this royal hand, 
That it intreats, and wonted to command: 
For in this ſort though humbly now it woo, 
The day hath been, thou would'ſt have kneel'd unto. 


Nor think that this ſubeillap of my ſtate 
Proceeds from frailty; rather judge it fate. 
ALcipes ne'er more fit for war's ſtern ſhock, 
Than when with women ſpinning at the rock ; 
Never leſs clouds did P;oxBUs' glory dim, 
Than in a clown's ſhape when he covered him: 


| Tove', 
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4 2 
3 Jovx's great command was never more obey' d, | Of Capuvs' carthly iſſue reck'ning us, 

I Than when a Satyr's antick parts he play'd. | And they from Jove, Mars, Nxpruxt, Eolus; 
1 He was thy King, who ſu'd for love to me; Of great La TON A's offspring only they, 

|. And ſhe is Queen, who ſues for love to thee. | And we the brats of woful NioBE. 

1 When HENRY was, my love was only his; 


CES 
4 
3 
R 
3 


| Our famous grandſires (as their own) beſtrid 
- But by his death, it Ow EN Tvupor's is. That horſe of fame, that God-begotten ſteed, 


My love to Owen, him my HENRY giveth Whoſe bounding hoof plow'd that Beotian fpring, 
My love to Hexay, in my Owes hveth. Where thoſe ſweet maids of memory do ſing. 
HrxRVY woo'd me, whilſt wars did yet increaſe, I claim not all from HENRY, but as well 


I woo my Tupo in ſweet calms of peace; | To be the child of CHARLES and IsaBrL: 
To force affection, he did conquelt prove; 


I come with gentle arguments of love. 
(a) Incamp'd at Melans, in war's hot alarms, 

Firſt ſaw I Henxy clad in Princely arms: 

At pleaſant Windſor, firſt theſe eyes of mine 
My Tvpox judg'd, for wit and ſhape, divine: 
Henxy abroad, with puiſſance and with force; 
Tupor at home, with courtſhip and diſcourſe : 
He then, thou now, I hardly can judge whether, 
Did like me beſt, PLAN TACENET or TETHER; 
A march, a meaſure, battle, or a dance, 

A courtly rapier, or a conqu' ring lance. 


Nor can 1 think from whence their grief ſhould grow, 
| That by this match they be diſparag'd to. 

(g) When Jon and Loxosnaxk's iſſue were affy'd, - 
And to the Kings of Wales in wedlock ty'd, 
Shewing the greatneſs of your blood thereby, 

Your race and royal conſanguinity : 

| And Wales, as well as haughty England watts 

( Of Camilot, and all her Pentecoſts, 

To have precedence in PEXDR AGoN's race, 

At Atavz's table challenging the place. 

If by the often conqueſt of your land, 


ak 


They boaſt the ſpoils of their victorious hand \ 
His Princely bed hath ſtrength'ned my renown, If theſe our ancient chronicles be true, i 
(b) And on my temples ſet a double crown, They aitogether are not free from you. | | | 
Which glorious wreath (as Hexnay's lawful heir) (i) When bloody Rurvus ſought your utter ſack, | | n | 
HzxRy the ſixth upon his brow doth bear. Twice ent'ring Wales, yet twice was beaten back: ity, 
(c) At Troy in Champain he did firſt enjoy | | When famous Cambria waſh'd her in the flood, f | 
My bridal rites, to England brought from Troy ; [1 


Made by th effuſion of the Engliſh blood 1 
| (&) And oft return'd with glorious victory, 98 "4.4 
From Wor'ſter, Her' ford, Cheſter, Shrewſbury ; 


In England now that honour thou ſhalt have, 
Which once in Champain famous HENRY gave. 


I ſeek not wealth, three kingdoms in my power: Whoſe pow'r in ev'ry conquelt ſo prevails, 
If theſe ſuffice not, where ſhall be my dower? As once expuls'd the Engliſh out of Wales. 
Sad diſcontent may ever follow her, 


| Although my beauty made my country's peace, 
Which doth baſe pelf before true love prefer : And at my bridal former broils did ceaſe ; 
If titles ſtill could our affections tye, More than his pow'r had not his perſon been, 
What is fo great, but Majeſty might buy? I had nat come to England as a Queen. 
As I ſeek thee, fo Kings do me deſire, 


Nor took I HENRY to ſupply my want, 
To what they would, thou eaſily may'ſt aſpire, | Becauſe in France that time my choice was ſcant, 


That ſacred fire once warm'd my heart before, ] When it had robb'd all Chriſtendom of men, 
The fuel fit, the flame is now the more: 


And means to quench it I in vain do prove, 

« We may hide treaſure, but not hide our love: 
And ſince it is thy fortune thus to gain it, 

It were too Jate, nor will I now reſtrain it. 

(d) Nor theſe great titles vainly will I bring, 
Wife, daughter, mother, ſiſter to a King, 

Of grandfire, father, huſband, ſon and brother, 
More thou alone to me than all theſe other. 

(e) Nor fear, my Tupo, that this love of mine 
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And England's flow'r remain'd amongſt us then : 
GLos'TER, whoſe councils (NesToR-like) aſſiſt; 
Couragious BeproRD, that great martialiſt; 
CLARENcE, for virtue honour'd of his foes; 

| And YoRx, whole fame yet daily greater grows; 
Warwick, the pride of NEvII's haughty race; 
Great SALISBURY, ſo fear'd in every place; 

That valiant Pool., whom no atchievement dares ; 
And VERE, ſo famous in the Iriſh wars; 


Who, though my ſelf ſo great a Prince were born, 
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* Should wrong the Gauxr- born great Lancaſtrian line, | The worſt of theſe my equal need not ſcorn : I} 

5 (f) Or make the Engliſh blood, the Sun or Moon, | But HExRv's rare perfections, and his parts, y 
Repine at Lorain, BourBoN, ALANSON 3 


| As conqu'ring kingdoms, ſo he conquer'd hearts; 
As chaſte was I to him as Queen might be, 


But freed from him, my chaſte love vow'd to thee, 


= Nor do I think there is ſuch different odds, 
| They ſhould alone be number'd with the Gods: 
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Beauty doth fetch all favour from thy face, Aſſure thee, Tovos, Majeſty can be 


All perfect courtſhip reſteth in thy grace: 

If thou diſcourſe, thy lips ſuch accents break, 
As Love a ſpirit forth of thee ſeem'd to ſpeak. 
The Britiſh language, which our vowels wants, 
And jars ſo much upon harſh conſonants, 
Comes with ſuch grace from thy mellifluous tongue, 
As do the ſweet notes of a well-ſet ſong, 

And runs as ſmoothly from thoſe lips of thine, 
As the pure Tuſcan from the Florentine ; 
Leaving ſuch ſeaſon'd ſweetneſs in the ear, 
That the voice paſt, yet {till the ſound is there: 
In Nisus' Tower, as when Apollo lay, 

And on his golden vio! us'd to play; 


Where ſenſeleſs ſtones were with ſuch muſick drown'd, | 
As many years they did retain the ſound. 
Let not the beams, that greatneſs doth reflect, 


Amaze thy hopes with timorous reſpect; 


As kind in love, as can the mean'ſt degree; 
And the imbraces of a Queen as true 


As theirs, which think them much advanc'd by you. 


When in our greatneſs, our affections crave 
Thoſe ſecret joys that other women have : 


| So I (a Queen) be ſovereign in my choice, 


Let others fawn upon the publick voice; 

Or what (by this) can ever hap to thee, 

Light, in reſpect to be belov'd of me? 

Let peeviſh worldlings prate of right and wrong, 
Leave plaints and pleas to whom they do belong; 
Let old men ſpeak of chances and events, 

And lawyers talk of titles and deſcents ; 

Leave fond reports to ſuch as ſtories tell, 

And covenants to thoſe that buy and ſell : 

Love, my ſweet Tupox, that becomes thee beſt, 
And to our good ſucceſs refer the reſt, 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


{a) Incamp'd at Melans, in war's hot alarms, | 
Firſt, &c. | 
Near unto Melans, upon the river of Seyne, was the appointed 
place of parly between the two Kings of England and France ; to 
which place IsaBzL the Queen of France, and the Duke of Bur- 
goin brought the young Princeſs CaTHarINE, where King Hengy 
firſt ſaw her, | | | 


D And on my temples ſet a double crown. 


Hzuxx the fifth, and Queen CATHARINE, were taken as King 


and Queen of France; and during the life of ChaxIEs the French 
King, Henxy was called King of England, and heir of France: 
and after the death of Henry the fifth, Henry the ſixth his ſon 
then being very young, was crowned at Paris, as true and lawful 
King of England and France. | 5 


(c) At Trey in Champain he did firſt injoy. | «7 


Troy in Champain was the place where that victorious King HENRY 
the fifth married the princeſs CaTHarINE, in the preſence of the 
chief nobility of the realms of England and France. 


(4) Nor theſe great titles vainly will I bring, 
Wife, daughter, mother, &c. : 


Few Queens of England or France were ever more princely allied | 


than this Queen, as it hath been noted by Hiſtoriographers. 


(e) Nor fear, my Topo, that this love of mine 
Should wrong the Gaunt-born, Wc 


Noting the deſcent of Henxy her huſpband from Join Duke of 


Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of EpwarD the third; which Duke Joux 


was firnamed Gaunt, of the city of Gaunt in Flanders where he was 
born. et or 


Or make the Fngliſb Bleod, the Sun and Moon, 
EKepine, Sc, | 9 85 


Alluding the greatneſs of the Engliſh line to Puœzvs and Puœpx, 
feigned to be the children of LaToxa, whoſe heavenly kind might 
ſcorn to be joyned with any earthly progeny : yet with all, boaſting 
the blood of France, as not inferior to theirs. And with this alluſion 
followeth on the hiſtory of the ſtrife betwixt Juno and the race of 
Capuus, whoſe iſſue was afflicted by the wrath of Heaven. The 
children of N1ose ſlain ; for which the woful mother became a rock, 
guſhing torth continually a fountain of tears. . | 


gz) When Jonx and Loxosnanxs' iſſue were ahl. 
LayEWELLtN or LEOLIN ay JokwirTH, married Joan daughter to 


was baſe-born. LHEWELLIN ay GRYF1TH married ELEaxoR, daugh- 
ter to SM MonFokT Earl of Leiceſter, and couſin to EpwarD 


| LoncsHaNnKs ; both which LyEwtLLINS were Princes of Wales. 


(2 07 Camilot, and all her Pentecoſts, 
To hawe precedence, &c. | 


| Camilot the ancient palace of King AzTavs, to which place all 


cording to the law of the table: and moſt of the famous home-born 
Knights were of that country, as to this day is perceived by their 


ancient monuments. 


(i) When bloody Rvurvus ſought your utter ſack. 


Noting the ill ſucceſs which WILLIAu Rurus had in two voyages 
he made into Wales ; in which a number of his chief Nobility were 
ſlain. IM 


(4) Aud oft return d with glorious victory. 1 
Noting the divers and ſundry incurſions that the Welſh-men 
made into England in the time of Ruyvs, Joins, HNA the ſe- 


Cond, and LonGSHANKS. 


OWEN 


King Joux, a moſt beatuiful Lady. Some authors affirm that ſhe 


the Knights of that famous order yearly repaired at Pentecoſt, ac- 
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CCC 
OWEN TUDOR to Queen CA THARINE 


Hen firſt mine eyes beheld your princely name, 
And found from whence this friendly letter came, 
As in exceſs of joy, I had forgot, 
Whether I ſaw it, or I ſaw it not: 
My panting heart doth bid mine eyes proceed, 
My dazzled eyes invite my tongue to read, 
Which wanting their direction, dully miſt it: 
My lips, which ſhould have ſpoke, were dumb and 
And left the paper in my trembling hand, kiſt it, 
When all my ſenſes did amazed ſtand: 
Even as a mother coming to her child, 
Which from her preſence hath been long exil'd, 
With gentle arms his tender neck doth ſtrain, 
Now kiſſing it, now clipping it again; 
And yet exceſſive joy deludes her ſo, 
As ſtill ſhe doubts, if this be hers, or no. 
At length awaken'd from this pleaſing dream, 
When paſſion ſomewhat left to be extreme, 

My longing eyes with their fair object meet, 
Where ev' ry letter's pleaſing, each word ſweet, 
It was not Henay's conqueſts, nor his court, 

That had the power to win me by report ; 

Nor was his dreadful terror-ſtriking name, 

The cauſe that I from Wales to England came : 
For chriſtian Rhodes, and our religions truth, 
To great atchievement firſt had won my youth: 


This brave adventure did my valour prove, | 
Before I &'er knew what it was to love. 1 


Nor came J hither by ſome poor event, 


But by th' eternal Deſtinies conſent; 


Whoſe uncompriſed wiſdom did foreſee, | 
That you in marriage ſhould be link'd to me. 1 
By our great MERLIN was it not foretold, 
(Amongſt his holy propheſies enroll d) 
When firſt he did of Tupok's name divine, 
That Kings and Queens ſhould follow in our line ? 
(a) And that the helm (the Tupors ancient creſt) 
Should with the golden Flow'r-de- luce be dreſt ? 
As that the leek (our country's chief renown 
Should grow with roſes in the Engliſh crown? 
As CHARLES his daughter, you the lilly wear 
As Henry's Queen, the bluſhing roſe you bear; 
By France's conqueſt, and by England's oath, 
You are the true-made dowager of both : 
Both in your crown, both in your cheek together, 
Join TErRHER's love to yours, and yours to TETHER. 
Ihen caſt no future doubts, nor fear no hate, {| 
When it fo long hath been fore-told by fate; 


— 
Ry 


ber by the all-diſpoſing doom of heay'n, 
Before our births, we to one bed were giv'n. 
No PaLLas here, nor Juno is at all, 
When I to Venvs yield the golden ball: 
Nor when the Grecians wonder I enjoy, 
None in revenge to kindle fire in Troy, 

And have not ſtrange events divin'd to us, 
That in our love we ſhould be proſperous ? 
(0 When in your preſence I was call'd to dance, 
In lofty tricks whilſt 1 myſelf advance, 
And in a turn my footing fail'd by hap, 
Was't not my chance to light into your lap? 
Who would not judge it fortune's greateſt grace, 


Sith he muſt fall, to fall in ſuch a place ? 


His birth from heav'n, your Tupon not derives, 
Nor ſtands on tip-toes in ſuperlatives, 
Although the envious Engliſh do deviſe 
A thouſand jeſts of our hyperbolies ; 
Nor do I claim that plot by ancient deeds, 
Where Pnozsus' paſtures his fire-breathing ſteeds : 
Nor do I boaſt my God-made grandſire's ſcars, 
Nor giants trophies in the Titans wars: 
Nor feign my birth (your princely ears to pleaſe) 
By three nights getting, as was HERCULES: 
Nor do I forge my long deſcent to run 
From aged NzeTuNE, or the glorious ſun : 
(c) And yet in Wales, with them that famous be, 
Our learned bards do ſing my pedigree ; 
(d) And boaſt my birth from great Capwariapes, 
(e) From old Caer-Septon, in mount Palador : | 
(f) And from Exzox's line, the South-Wales King, 
By TaeopoR, the Tupors name do bring. 
My royal mother's Princely ſtock began 
(g) From her great grandame, fair GweNELLI1av, 
(2) By true deſcent from LeoLiw the great, 
As well from North-Wales, as fair Powſland's ſeat. 
Though for our Princely genealogy 
I do not ſtand to make apology : 
Yet who with judgment's true impartial eyes, 
Shall look from whence our name at did firſt riſe, 
Shall find, that fortune is to us in debt; 


| And why not Tupos, as PLanTacrner? 


(i) Nor that term Croggen, nick-name of diſgrace, 
Us'd as a by-word now in ev'ry place, 
Shall blot our blood, or wrong a Welſhman's name, 
Which was at firſt begot with England's ſhame. 
Our valiant ſwords our right did ſtill maintain, 
A that cruel, proud, uſurping Dane, 
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Buckling beſides in many dang'rous fights, | 

With Norways, Swethens, and with Muſcovites ; 

(k) And kept our native language now thus long, 

And to this day yet never chang'd our tongue : 

When they which now our nation fain would tame, 

Subdu'd, have loſt their country and their name. 

Nor ever could the Saxon's {words provoke 

Our Britiſh necks to bear their ſervile yoke : 

Where CamBR1a's pleaſant countries bounded be 

With ſwelling Severn, and the holy Dee: 

And ſince great Bx ur us firſt arriv'd, have ſtood 

The only remnant of the Trojan blood. 

To every man is not allotted chance, 

To boaſt with HENRY, to have conquer'd France: 

Yet if my fortune be thus rais'd by thee, 

This may preſage a farther good to me; 

And our Saint DAvip, in the Britons right, 

May joyn with GPOROR, the fainted Engliſh Knight: 

(1) And old Caer-merdin, MERLIN's famous town, 

Not ſcorn'd by London, though of ſuch renown. 
Ah, would to God that hour my hopes attend, 

Were with my wiſh brought to defired end | 

Blame me not, Madam, though I thus deſire, 

Many there be, that after you enquire ; 

Till now your beauty in night's boſom flept, 


What eye durſt ſtir, where awful HENRY kept? 
Who durſt attempt to fail but near the bay, 
Where that all- conqu' ring great Al cibEs lay? 
Your beauty now is ſet a royal prize, 

And Kings repair to cheapen merchandize. 

If you but walk to take the breathing air, 
Oxrx1THIa makes me that I Boreas fear: 

It to the fire, Jove once in light' ning came, 
And fair Ecixa makes me fear the flame : 

If in the ſun, then fad ſuſpicion dreams 


Pnoepus ſhould fpread Lecornhox in his beams: | 
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If in a fountain you do cool your blood, 


NkrruxzE I fear, which once came in a flood: 


If with your maids, I dread AroLLo's rape, 
Who cous' ned CRHiox in an old wife's ſhape : 

If you do banquet, Bacchus makes me dread, 
Who in a grape ERICONR did feed: 7 
And if myſelf your chamber-door ſhould keep, 
Yet fear I Hermes coming in a ſleep. 

Pardon (ſweet Queen) if I offend in this, 

In theſe delays love moſt impatient is : 


And youth wants pow'r his hot ſpleen to ſuppreſs, 
When hope already banquets in excels. 


Though Henry's fame in me you ſhall not find, 


Yet that which better ſhall content your mind; 
But only in the title of a King 

Was his advantage, in no other thing: 

If in his love more pleaſure you did take, 
Never let Queen truſt Briton for my fake. 
Yet judge me not from modeſty exempr, 
That I another PRAETOx's charge attempt; 
My mind, that thus your favours dare aſpire, 
Shews, that *tis touch'd with a celeſtial fire: 


If I do fault, the more is beauty's blame, 


When ſhe herſelf is author of the fame : 
All men to ſome one quality incline, 
Only to love is naturally mine. 

Thou art by beauty famous, as by birth, 


| Toraain'd by heav'n to chear the drooping earth : 


Add faithful love unto your greater ſtate, 

And be alike in all things fortunate. 

A King might promiſe more, I not deny, 

But yet (by heav'n) he lov'd not more than I. 
And thus I leave, till time my faith approve; 


I ceaſe to write, but never ceaſe to love. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Ard that the helm, the Tupors ancient creſt. | 


The arms of Tupos was three helmets ; whereof he ſpeak- 
eth as a thing prophetically foretold of Mex. | 


(4) I ben in thy preſence I vas cad to dance. | 
Owznx Topo, being acourtly and active Gentleman, comman- 
died once to dance before the Queen, in a turn (not being able 


to recover himſelf) fell into her lap, as ſhe ſat upon a little tool 
with many of her Ladies about her. | | 2 0 


(A yet in Wales with them that famous be, 
Our learned baras, Sc. I 

This Bxspn, as they call it in the Britiſh tongue, or as we more 

properly ſay, Baxp, or Baxpus, be their Poets, which kept the 

records of pedigrees and deſcents, and ſung in odes and meaſures to 
their harps, after the old manner of the Lyrick Poets. 


% Sri beaſ my blood from great CADWALLADER, — 
CADWALLADER, the laſt King of the Britons, deſcended of th 


ended his life. 


| (e) From old Caer-Septon in mount Pala 


A from Exxon's line, the South-Wales King, 
V Tuzopon, Se. | 


the Princes of South-Wales. 


C]) From her great grandame, fair GWEXELLIAY. 


GweNELLian, the daughter of Res ay Grirrira ap Tis- 
ODORE of South- Wales, married Epxivet Vatcaas, anceſtor to 


noble and ancient race of the Trojans; to whom an angel appear d 


Owex Tupos. 


commanding him to go to Rome to Pope Skroivs, where he 


Caer-Septon, now called Shaftſbury, at whoſe building it was 
ſaid an Eagle propheſied (or rather, one Aquila) of the fame of 
that place, and of the recovery of the iſle by the Britons, bring- 
ing back with them the bones of CavwaLLaper from Rome. 


This Exzox was lain by the Rebels of Gwentland ; he was a 
noatble and worthy Gentleman, who in his life did many noble acts, 
and was father to Txeopor, or Tupox Maus, of whom deſcended 
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) By true deſcent from Leo the great. 


This is the LENwEILIIx, called LEoLinus Macnus, Prince of 
North- Wales. | 


(4) And kept our native language now thus long. 


The Welſhmen be thoſe ancient Britons, which when the Pits, 
Danes, and Saxons invaded here, were firſt driven into thoſe parts 


| | where they have kept their language ever ſince the brit, without 
(i) Nor that word Croggen, nick-name of diſgrace. commixtion with any other. | 


In the voyage that HENRY the Second made againſt the Welſh- . : 
men, as his Goldiers paſſed Orra's ditch at 2 Caſtle, they (1) And old Caer-merdin, MERLI x' famous tocun. 
were overthrown by the Welſhmen. Which word Croggen hath | Caer-merdin, or MexLix's town, ſo called of Merits being 
fince been uſed to the Welſhmens diſgrace, which was firſt begun | found there. This was AmBrose Merlin, whoſe prophelics we 
with their honour. | have, There was another of that name, called Mzzuty SWI VES“ 


| TR1s, born in Scotland, firnamed Cativoxius, of the foreſt of 
} Calidon, where he propheſied. 
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(Long before this) to ſights of miſery. 


(, Though envious BzavroRD flander'd me before, 


ELENOR COB HAM to Duke HUMPHRY. 


The ARGUMENT, 
Wiſe HumpuRy, Duke of Gloſter, nam'd the Good, 
Next to his nephew, of the royal blood, 
(HexRy the Sixth then being very young ) 
Cboſen Protector; by ambition firong, 
Whoſe Ducheſs ELENOR, violentiy led a 
To think the crown theirs, were young HENRY dead, 
Convicted was with ſorcerers to conſpire, 
Which praiſed to haſten her deire : 
For which ſhe her thrice-penance was aſſign d, 
To th' Iſle of Man and afterwards confin'd: 
From whence ſhe writes this letter to her Lord, 


I bo that ſad Lady doth the like afford. 


f Ethinks, not knowing who theſe lines ſhould ſend, Nor on thy perſon did I ever prove 
Thou ſtrai ght turn'ſt over to the latter end, | Thoſe wicked potions, ſo procuring love. 
Where thou my name no ſooner haſt eſpy'd, I cannot boaſt, to be rich Holland's heir, 
But in diſdain my letter caſts aſide : Nor of the blood and greatneſs of Baviere : 
Why, if thou wilt, I will myſelf deny, (c) Yet Ex'xox brought no foreign armies in, 
Nay I'll affirm and ſwear, I am not I: To fetch her back, as did thy Jacomin ; 
Or if in that thy ſhame thou do'ſt perceive, Nor clam'rous huſband follow'd me, that fled, 


Lo, for thy dear fake, I my name will leave. | Exclaiming Humruasy to defile his bed : 
And yet, methinks, amaz'd thou ſhoulaſt not ſtand, Nor waft thou forc'd, the ſlander to ſuppreſs, 
Nor ſeen fo much appalled at my hand; ' | To fend me back as an adultereſs : 


For my misfortunes have inur'd thine eye (d) Brabant, nor Burgoin, claimed me by force, 


Nor ſu'd to Rome to haſten my divorce; 


| | | 

No, no, read on, tis I, the very ſame, Nor Belgia's pomp, defac'd with Belgia's fire, 
All thou canſt read, is but to read my ſhame: The juſt reward of her unjuſt deſire: 3 
Be not diſmay'd, nor let my name affright; le) Nor Bzprorp's ſpouſe, your noble ſiſter Au x, 


The worſt it can, is but t'offend thy ſight; 
It cannot wound, nor do thee deadly harm, 

It is no dreadful ſpell, no magick charm: 

If the that ſent it, love Duke Humeary ſo, 
Isꝰ't poſſible her name ſhould be his foe ? 

Yes, I am E:'xos, I am very ſhe, | 

Who brought for dower a virgm's bed to thee: 


That Princely- iſſued great Burgonian, 

Need ſtand with me, to move a woman's ſtrife, 
To yield the place to the Protector's wife; 

If Cosnau's name my birth can dignify, 

| | Or Storborough renown my family. 


(f, Where's Greenwich now, thy EL' x 02's court of late, 
[Where ſhe with Humenry held a Princely Nate ? 
That pleaſant Kent, when I abroad ſkould ride, 

That to my pleaſure laid forth all her pride? 

The Thames, by water when I took the air, 

That danc'd my barge, in lanching from te ſtair ? 
The anch'ring ſhips, which, when I paſs'd the road, 
Were wont to hang their chequer'd tops abroad? 


To be Duke Huwynary's wanton paramour, 
And though indecd I can it not deny, 

(5 To magick once J did myſelf apply, 

I wen thee not, as there be many think, 

Wich pois ning philters, and bewitching drink; 


How 
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How could it be, thoſe that were wont to ſtand, 
To ſee my pomp, ſo goddeſs-like to land, 
Should after ſee me mail'd up in a ſheet, 

Do ſhameful penance three times in the ſtreet ? 
| Rung with a bell, a taper in my hand, 
Bare-foot to trudge before a beadle's wand; 
That little babes, not having uſe of tongue, 
Stood pointing at me as I came along. 

Where then was Humenry? where was his com- 
Waſt thou not Lord Protector of the land? [mand? 
Or for thy juſtice, who could thee deny 
The title of the good Duke HuurhERY? 

What blood extract from famous EpwarD's line, 
Could boaſt itſelf to be fo pure as thine ? 
Who elſe, next HENRY, ſhould the realm prefer, 
If it allow the line of LAN cASTER ? 
But RAVYNER's daughter muſt from France be fet, 
And with a vengeance on our throne be ſet; 
Mauns, Main, and Anjou, on that beggar caſt, 
To bring her home to England in ſuch haſte : 
And what for HEN RV thou haſt labour'd there, 
To join the King with ARMIN Ack's rich heir, 
Muſt all be daſh'd, as no ſuch thing had been; 
Pool. needs muſt have his darling made a Queen: 
How ſhould he with our Princes elſe be plac'd, 
To have his Earlſhip with a Dukedom grac'd, 
And raiſe the offspring of his blood ſo high, 
As Lords of us and our poſterity? 
O! that by ſea when he to France was ſent, 
The ſhip had ſunk, wherein the traitor went ! 
Or, that the ſands had ſwallow'd her, before 
She eber ſet foot upon the Engliſh ſhore! 
But all is well, nay, we have ſtore to give, 
What need we more? we by her looks can live. 
All that great HENRY by his conqueſts heapt, 
And famous BeproRD to his glory kept, 
Is given back to RayNneR all in poſt ; 
And by this means rich Normandy is loſt. 
Thoſe which have come as miſtreſſes of ours, 
| Have into England brought their goodly dow'rs, 
Which to our coffers yearly tribute brings, 
The life of ſubjects, and the ſtrength of Kings, 
The means whereby fair England ever might 
Raiſe power in France, to back her ancient right: 
But ſhe brings ruin here to make abode, 
And cancels all our lawful claim abroad ; 
And ſhe muſt recapitulate my ſhame, 
And give a thouſand by-words to my name, 
And call me Beldam, Gib, Witch, Night-mare, Trot, 
With all deſpight that may a woman ſpot, 
O, that I were a Witch but for her fake! 
I'faith her Queenſhip little reſt ſhould take: 
I'd ſcratch that face that may not feel the air, 
And knit whole ropes of witch-knots in her hair : 


{ 


O, I would hag her nightly in her bed, 
And on her breaſt ſit like a lump of lead, 
And like a Fairy pinch that dainty ſkin, 


| Her wanton blood is now fo cocker'd in 


Or take me ſome ſuch known familiar ſhape, 
As ſhe my vengeance never ſhould eſcape. 
Were I a garment, none ſhould need the more 
To ſprinkle me with NEssus' pois' ned gore; 
It were enough, if ſhe once put me on, 

To tear both fleſh and ſinews from the bone: 
Were I a flower, that might her ſmell delight, 


A | A I were not the pois' ning aconite, 


1 would ſend ſuch a fume into her brow, 
Should make her mad, as mad as I am now. 
(g) They ſay, the Druids once liv'd in this Iſle, 


This fatal Man, the place of my exile, 
| Whoſe pow'rful charms ſuch dreadful wonders wrought, 


Which in the Gotiſh Iſland-tongue were taught: 
O!] that their ſpells to me they had reſign'd, 


Wherewith they rais'd and calm'd both ſea and wind, 


And made the moon pauſe in her paled ſphere, 


| Whilſt her grim dragons drew them through the air ; 
Their helliſh power, to kill the plough-man's ſeed, 


Or to foreſpeak whole flocks as they did feed ; 


| To nurſe a damned fpirit with human blood, 


To carry them through earth, air, fire, and flood! 

Had I this ſkill, that time hath almoſt loſt, 

How like a goblin I would haunt her ghoſt! 

O pardon, pardon my miſgovern'd tongue, 

A woman's ſtrength cannot endure my wrong. 
(Y Did not the heavens her coming in withſtand, 


As though affrighted when ſhe came to land? 
The earth did quake, her coming to abide ; 

| The goodly Thames did twice keep back his tide ; 
Paul's ſhook with tempeſts, and that mounting ſpire, 
| With lightning ſent from heaven, was ſet on fire: 


Our ſtately buildings to the ground were blown, 
Her pride by theſe prodigious ſigns was ſhown ; 
More fearful viſions on the Engliſh earth, 

Than ever were at any death or birth. 


Ah Humensy, Humensy, if I ſhould not ſpeak, 


My breaſt would ſplit, my very heart would break ! 
I, that was wont ſo many to command, 


| Worſe now than with a clap-diſh in my hand : 


A ſimple mantle covering me withal, 
The verieſt leper of Care's hoſpital ; 


I That from my ſtate a preſence held in awe, - 
| Glad here to kennel in a pad of ſtraw: 


And like an owl, by night to go abroad, 
Rooſted all day within an ivy tod, 
Among the ſea-cliffs, in the dampy caves, 
In charnel-houſes, fit to dwell in graves. 


Saw'ſt thou thoſe eyes, in whoſe ſweet cheerful lock 


Duke Hunensy once ſuch j Joy and pleaſure took ? 
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Sorrow hath ſo deſpoil'd them of all grace, 

Thou couldſt not ſay, this was my E1'xor's face: 

Like a foul Gorgon, whole diſhevePd hair 

With every blaſt flies glaring in the air 

Some ſtanding up like horns upon my head, 

F'en like thoſe women that are in Coos bred : 

My lank breaſts hang like bladders left unblown, 

My ſkin with loathſome jaundice over-grown; 

So pin'd away, that if thou long'ſt to ſee 

Ruin's true picture, only look on me. 

Sometimes, in thinking of what I have had, 

I from a ſudden extaſy grow mad: 

Then, ke a Bedlam, forth thy EL' vox runs, 

Like one of Baccavs? raging frantic Nuns : 

Or, like a Tartar, when in ſtrange diſguiſe, 

Prepar'd unto a diſmal ſacrifice. | 
That Prelate BEAUroRp, a foul ill befall him: 

Prelate, ſaid [? nay, Devil I ſhould call him: 

Ah, God forgive me, if I think amiſs, 


His very name, methinks, my poiſon is : 


Ah that vile Jup as, our profeſſed foe, 

My curſe purſue him whereſoe'er he go ; 

That to my judgment when I did appear, 

Laid to my charge thoſe things that never were : 
That I ſhould know of BuILENBROOEk's intents, 
(z) The hallowing of his magic inſtruments : 
That I procured SouTawesLL to aſſiſt, 


Which was by order conſecrate a Prieſt : 


That it was I fhould cover all they did, 
Which but for him had to this day been hid, 
Ah that vile baſtard, that himſelf dare vaunt, 


Io be the ſon of thy brave grandſire Gauxr, 


log 


Whom he but father'd of meer charity, 

To rid his mother of that Infamy; 

Who, if report of elder times be true, 

Yet to this day his father never knew, 

He that by murther's black and odious crime, 
To Henry's throne attempted once to climb, 


| (#) Having procur'd, by hope of golden gain, 


A fatal hand his Sovercign to have ſlain, 

Whom to his chamber cloſely he convey'd, 

And for that purpoſe fitly there had laid, 

Upon whoſe ſword that famous Prince had dy'd, 

If by a dog he had not been deſcry'd. 
But now the Queen, her minion Poor, and he, 


As it pleaſe them, ev'n ſo muſt all things be: 


England's no place for any one beſide, 

All is too little to maintain their pride. 
What of a King hath HENRY but the name? 
And now ſcarce that, ſo publick his defame ! 
And I pray God I do not live the day, 
To ſee his ruin and the realm's decay : - 


| And yet as ſure as Humpnry ſeems to ſtand, 


He be preſerv'd from that vile traitor's hand. 
From Gro'srER's ſcat I would thou wert eſtrang'd, 


For it portends ſome after: ill to us, | 
Ah Homenry, Humenry, it is ominous ! 
Yet rather than thy hap fo hard ſhould be, 
I would thou wert here bamſhed with me. 


| Humensy, adieu, farewel true noble Lord, 


My wiſh is all thy Er' xox can afford. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Tho) envious BEauronrD ander d me before. | 
Noting the extreme hate that Cardinal BEAuroxp had ever 
born to her. | | ; 

(5) To magich once I did myſelf apply. HON | 
EENOR CoBnam was accuſed by ſome, that ſought to with- 
ſtand, and miſliked her marriage with Duke Humriry, that ſhe 
2328 to give him philters, and ſuch poiſoning 7 to make 

im love her; as ſhe was ſlandered by Cardinal BEAurogp, to 
have lived as the Duke's lemman: againſt the which Cardinal, ſhe 
exclaimeth in this epiſtle in the verſe before. | 

(<) Yet Er'nok brought no foreign armics in, 

To fetch her back, as did thy Jacomin. | 

This was the chief and only thing that ever touched the reputa- 
tion of this good Duke, that doatingly he married Jacomin, or as 
ſome call her, Jaques, daughter and heir to WiLLIam Bavikk, 
Duke of Holland, before married, and lawful wife to Jonx Duke 
of Brabant, then living ; which after, as it is ſhew'd in this verſe 


following, 


(aA BrapanT nor Burcoin claimed me by force, 
Nor ſu'd to Rome, to haſten my divorce, | | | 
cauſed great wars, by reaſon that the Duke of Burgoin took part 


with Brabant againſt the Duke of Glouceſter ; which being arbi- 


trated by the Pope, the Lady was adjudged to be deliver'd back 
to her former huſband. | | | 
(*) Nor Beprord's ſpouſe, your noble ſiſter Aux, 
That princely-iſſued great Burgonian. in 
Joan Duke of Bepror, that ſcourge of France and the glory 


of Engliſhmen, marry'd Axx filter to the Duke of Buxcux px, 
à virtuous and beautiful Lady: by which marriage, as alſo by his 


victories obtained in France, he brought great ſtrength to the En- 
gliſh nation. | 
(Cf) Where's Greenwich now, thy E1'nor's court of late? 
That fair and goodly palace of Greenwich in Kent, was firſt 


builded by that famous Duke; whoſe rich and pleaſant ſituation 


might remain an aſſured monument of his wiſdom, if there were 
no other memory of the ſame. 
g) They ſay, the Druids once liu'd in this iſle, * | 
It ſhould ſeem that there were two iſlands, both of them called 


| 1 though now diſtinguiſhed, the one by the name of Man, 


the other by the name of Angleſiy; both which were full of many 
infernal ceremonies, as may appear by AcRicoLa's voyage made 
into the hithermoſt Man, deſcribed by his ſon-in-law CokxELIus 


ignorance, ſo amongſt thoſe northerly nations, like as in America, 
magick was moſt eftcem'd. . . 
oy . : - 0 . * 
Druids were the publick miniſters of their religion, as thorough- 
ly taught in all the rites thereof. Their doctrine concerned the 
immortality of the ſoul, the contempt of death, and all other 
points which may conduce to reſolution, fortitude, and magnani- 


have their name: their power extended itſelf to maſter thc ſouls of 
men deceaſed, and to confer with ghoſts and ſpirits about the ſuc- 
ceſs of things. | 

PLUTARCH, in his profound and learned diſcourſe of the defect 
of Oracles, reporteth that the outmoſt Britiſh iſles were the priſon 


Et wos barbaricos ritus, moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum, Druide poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 


% Did not the heavens her coming in withſtand ? : ; 
Noting the fearful and prodigious ſigns that were ſeen in Eng- 
land a little before her coming in: which ELexor expreſſeth in 
this epiſtle, as fore-ſhewing the dangers which ſhould enſue upon 
this unlucky marriage. | | 
(i) The hallowing of his magick inſtruments. 5 
The inſtruments which BuLLEnBRoOKk uſed in his conjurations, 
according to the deviliſh ceremonies and cuſtoms of theſe unlawful 
arts, were dedicated at a maſs in Harnſey park by SOUTHWELL a 
prieſt of Weſtminſter. | | 


% Hawing procur'd, by hope of golden gain. 


the Fifth, by conveying a villain into his chamber, which in the 


night ſhould have murther'd him : but what ground of truth he 


had for the ſame, I leave to diſpute, 


PF. Duke 


Or would to God that Dukedom's name were chang'd, 


Tacitus. And as ſuperſtition, the daughter of barbariſm and 


mity. Their abode was in groves and woods, whereiipon they * 


of I wot not what Demigods. But I ſhall not need to ſpeak any 
farther of the Druidæ, than that which Lucan doth: 4 


This Was one of the articles that Duke Huurkxx urged againſt 
| the Cardinal BeaurorD, that he conſpired the death of Henry 
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Ethinks thou ſhould*ſt not doubt I could forget | 
Her, whom ſo many do remember yet ; 
« No, no, our joys away like ſhadows ſlide, 
« But ſorrows firm in memory abide : 
Nay, I durſt anſwer thou doſt nothing leſs, 
But into paſſion urg'd by thy diſtreſs. 
No EL'nos, no, thy woes, thy grief, thy wrong, 
Have in my breaft been reſident too long. 
Oh, when report in ev'ry place had ſpread, 
My Ex'xox was to ſanctuary fled 
With curſed OxLEVY, and the witch of Eye, 


As guilty of their vile conſpiracy ; 


The dreadful ſpirits when they did invocate, 

For the ſucceſſion, and the realm's eſtate : 

When Henzy's image they in wax had wrought, 
By which he ſhould have to his death been brought, 
That as his picture did conſume away, 


His perſon fo by ſickneſs ſhould decay: 
_ Grief, that before could ne'er my thoughts controul, 


That inſtant took poſſeſſion of my ſoul, 
Ah, would to God I could forget thine ill! 
As for mine own, let that afflict me ſtill ; 


But that before hath taken too ſure hold: 


Forget it, ſaid I? would to God I could! 

Of any woe if thou haſt but one part, 

I have the whole remaining in my heart; 

I have no need of others cares to borrow, 

For all I have is nothing elſe but ſorrow. 

No, my ſweet NELL, thou took'ſt not all away, 
Tho? thou went'ſt hence, here ſtill thy woes do ſtay; 
Tho? from thy huſband thou wert forc'd to go, 
Thoſe ſtill remain, they will not leave him ſo: 


No eye bewails my ill, moans thy diftreſs, 
Our grief 's the more, but yet our debt the leſs: 
We owe no tears, no mourning days are kept 
For thoſe that yet for us have never wept. 
Me hold no obiits, no fad exequies, 
Upon the death-days of unweeping eyes. 


Alas, good NzLr, what ſhould thy patience move, 
T*upbraid thy kind Lord with a foreign love ? 


Thou might'ſt have bid all former ills adieu, 


Forgot the old, we have ſuch ſtore of x new. 
Did I omit thy love to entertain, 
With mutual grief to anſwer grief again? 


Or think'ſt thou 1 unkindly did forbear 


To bandy woe for woe, and tear for tear? 


Thoſe ſhews of love that ladies ſo reſpect ? 


In mournful black was I not "0 to go, 
By outward ſigns t' expreſs my inward woe? 
Did J thy loſs not publickly lament, 


| Nor by my looks bewray'd my diſcontent? 


Is this the cauſe? if this be it, know then, 

One grief conceal'd, more grievous is than ten.“ 

If in my breaſt thoſe ſorrows ſometimes were, 

And never utter'd, they muſt ſtill be there; 

And if thou know'ſt they many were before, 

By time encreaſing, they muſt needs be more, 
England to me can challenge nothing lent, 

Let her caſt up what is receiv'd, what ſpent : 

It J her own, can ſhe from blame be free, 


If ſhe but prove a ſtep-mother to me ? 
That if I ſhould with that proud baſtard ſtrive, 


To plead for birth-right my prerogative, 


Be that allow'd, I ſhould not need to fear it, 

For then my true Nobility ſhould bear it: 

If counſel aid, that France will tell (I know) 

Whoſe towns lie waſte before the Engliſh foe, 
When thrice we gave the conquer*d French the foil, 
(a) At Agincourt, at Cravant, and Vernolle : 

If faith avail, theſe arms did Henzy hold, 

To claim his crown, yet ſcarcely nine months old : 


If countries care have leave to ſpeak for me, 


Gray hairs in youth my witneſs then may be : 
If peoples tongues give ſplendor to my fame, 
They add a title to Duke Humenzy's name: 
If toil at home, French treaſon, Engliſh hate, 
Shall tell my ſkill in managing the ſtate ; 


| if foreign travel my ſucceſs may try, 


(2) Then Flanders, Almain, Boheme, Burgundy. 


In every place ſuch ſway ſhould never bear : 
(c) The croſier-ſtaff in his imperious hand, 
To be the ſcepter that controuls the land ; 


That home to England diſpenſations draws, 


Which are of power to abrogate our laws : 
And for thoſe ſums the wealthy church ſhould pay. 
Upon the needy commonalty to lay; 


His ghoſtly counſels only do adviſe 
| (4) The means how LAN OLEV's progeny may riſe, 
] Pathing young Henzy's unadviſed ways, 


A Duke of York from Cambridge houſe to raiſe, 
Which after may our title undermine, 


| Grafted ſince EDWARD in GaunT's famous line, 
Is of ſucceſſion falſly to deprive, 


Which they from Cl AR EN CE feignedly derive, 


Knowing 


That robe of Rome proud BrAUTORD now doth wear, 
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And fly from thee, whoſe ſorrows are my theme ! 
My love to thee and England thus divided, 


So near are you, ſo dear unto me both; 


Tet I for that neglected have my love; 


ENGLAN D's HEROICAL EPISTLES. III 


Knowing the will old CAMBRIDGE ever bore, _ 

To catch the wreath that famous HENRY wore : 
With Gray and Scrooe when firſt he laid the plot, 
From us and ours the garland to have got ; 

As from the Marcn-born MoxriuER to reign, 
Whoſe title GLExpour ſtoutly did maintain, 

When the proud PrRIES, haughty Mancn, and he, 
Had ſhar'd the land by equal parts in three. 

(e) His prieſthood now proud Mowrr ay will reſtore, 
To ſtir the fire that kindled was before: 

Againſt the YorrsTs ſhall their claim advance, 

To ſteel the point of NoxForLx's ſturdy lance, 
Upon the breaſt of HexTrorD's iflue bent, 4 
In juſt revenge of ancient baniſhment. 
He doth adviſe to let our pris'ner go, 

And doth inlarge the faithleſs Scottiſh foe, 
(Ging our heirs in marriage, that their dow'rs 
May bring invaſion upon us and ours, 

Ambitious SurroLk fo the helm doth guide, 
With BzavrorD's damned policies ſupply'd ; 

He and the Queen in counſel ſtill confer, 

How to raiſe him, who hath advanced her. 

But, my dear heart, how vainly do I dream, 


» 


Which hath the moſt, how hard to be decided ? 
Or thou, or that, to cenſure I am loth, 


Twirt that and thee, for equal love I find, 
England ungrateful, and my EL'xoR kind. 
But though my country juſtly I reprove, 


Nevertheleſs, thy Humenzy's to thee now, 


As when thy graces I admired moſt, 

| Or of thy favours might the frankli'ſt boaſt ; 
Thoſe beauties were fo infinite before, 

That in abundance I was only poor, 

Of which, though time hath taken ſome again, 
I aſk no more but what doth yet remain. 

Be patient, gentle heart, in thy diſtreſs, 

Thou art a Princeſs not a whit the leſs. 


Whilſt in theſe breaſts we bear about this life, 


I am thy huſband, and thou art my wife. 
Caſt not thine eye on ſuch as mounted be, 
But look on thoſe caſt down as low as we ; 


For ſome of them which proudly perch fo high, 


As when freſh beauty triumph'd on thy brow ; 


| Ere long ſhall come as low as thou or I. 

They weep for joy, and let us laugh in woe, 
We ſhall exchange, when heav*n will have it ſo; 
| We mourn, and they in alter time may mourn ; 
Woe paſt, may once laugh preſent woe to ſcorn : 
And worſe than hath been, we can never taſte, 
Worſe cannot come, than is already paſt : 

<« In all extremes, the only depth of ill 

Is that which comforts the afflicted ſtill. 


Ah, would to god thou couldſt thy grief deny, 


And on my back let all the burthen lye! | 
Or if thou canſt reſign, make them mine own, 
Both in one carriage to be undergone, 

Till we again our former hopes recover, 

And profp'rous times blow theſe misfortunes over: 
For in the thought of thoſe fore-paſſed years, 

| | Some new reſemblance of old joy appears. 
Mutual our care, ſo mutual be our love, 

That our affliction never can remove: 

So reſt in peace, where peace hath hope to live, 
Wiſhing thee more than I myſelf can give. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


OE a) Art Agincourt, at Cravant, and Vernoile. 
The three famous battles fought by the e eee in France * 


Agincourt by HENRY the Fifth, againſt the whole power of France: 
| Cravant, fought by MounTacure Earl of Saliſbury and the Duke 
of Burgoin, againſt the Dauphin of France, and WIILLIAu 


STUART Conſtable of Scotland: Vernoile, fought by Joun Duke 


of Bedford, againſt the Duke of Alanſon, and with him moſt of 


the nobility of France; Duke Humenury an eſpecial counſellor 
in all theſe expeditions. = | | | 


(6) Then Flanders, Almaine, Boheme, Burgundie. 


Here remembring the ancient amity which in his embaſſies he 
had concluded betwixt the King of England, and SicisMuxp 
Emperor of Almain, drawing the Duke of Burgoin into the ſame 
league, giving himſelf as an hoſtage ſor the Duke of Saint Omers, 
while the Duke came to Calice to confirm the league: with his 
many other imployments to foreign kingdoms, | 


(c ) The croſier a/ in his imperious hand. 

Henry Beavrorp Cardinal of Wincheſter, that proud and 
haughty Prelate, received the Cardinal's har at Calice by the Pope's 
legate; which dignity, HExxv the Fifth, his nephew, forbad 
him to take upon him, knowing his haughty and malicious ſpirit 
unfit for that robe and calling. 


MO 


(4) The means how LANGLEY'S progeny may riſe. 


As willing to ſhew, the houſe of Cambridge to be deſcended of 
Epmond LancilEy Duke of York, a younger brother to Joun 
of Gaunt his grandfather (as much as in him lay) to ſmother the 


title the Yorkifts made to the crown (from LIOxEL of Clarence, 


Gaunt's eldeſt brother) by the daughter of MoxrIAER. 


(e) His priefthood now ſtern MowERA x will reflore. 
Noting the ancient grudge between the houſe of Lancaſter and 
Norfolk, ever ſince MowBray Duke of Norfolk was baniſhed, 
for the accuſation of HENRY Duke of Hertford (after that, King 
of England, and father to Duke Humynzy :) which accuſation, he 
came as a combatant to have made good, in the liſts at Coventry. 


(f) Giving our heirs in marriage, that their dow'rs. a 
Jane: STuarT King of Scots having been long priſoner in 
England, was releaſed, and took to wife the daughter of Jonx 
Duke of Somerſet, ſiſter to Joux Duke of Somerſet, niece to the 
Cardinal, and the Duke of Exeter, and couſin-german removed to 
the King : this King broke the oath he had taken, and became 
after a great enemy to England. 


WILLIAM 
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Ethinks thou ſhould'ſt not doubt I could forget 
Her, whom ſo many do remember yet ; 

« No, no, our joys away like ſhadows ſlide, 
c But ſorrows firm in memory abide : 

Nay, I durſt anſwer thou doſt nothing leſs, 
But into paſſion urg'd by thy diſtreſs. 

No ErL'nor, no, thy woes, thy grief, thy wrong, 

Have in my breaſt been reſident too long. 

Oh, when report in ev'ry place had ſpread, 
My EL'xox was to ſanctuary fled 
With curſed OnLey, and the witch of Eye, 
As guilty of their vile conſpiracy ; 
The dreadful ſpirits when they did! invocate, 
For the ſucceſſion, and the realm's eſtate : 

When Henzy's image they in wax had wrought, 
By which he ſhould have to his death been brought, 
That as his picture did conſume away, 

His perſon ſo by ſickneſs ſhould decay: 


Grief, that before could ne*cr my thoughts controul, 


That inſtant took poſſeſſion of my ſoul, 
Ah, would to God I could forget thine ill! 

As for mine own, let that afflict me ſtill ; 

But that before hath taken too ſure hold: 

Forget it, ſaid I ? would to God I could! 

Of any woe if thou haſt but one part, 

I have the whole remaining in my heart; 

I have no need of others cares to borrow, 

For all I have is nothing elſe but ſorrow. 

No, my ſweet NEIL, thou took'ſt not all away, 

Tho? thou went'ſt hence, here {till thy woes do ſtay; 

Tho' from thy huſband thou wert forc'd to go, 
Thoſe ſtill remain, they will not leave him fo : 

No eye bewails my ill, moans thy diſtreſs, 

Our grief's the more, but yet our debt the leſs : 
We owe no tears, no mourning days are kept 

For thoſe that yet for us have never wept. 

We hold no obiits, no ſad exequies, 

Upon the death-days of unweeping eyes. 

Alas, good NRLL, what ſhould thy patience move, | 
T*upbraid thy kind Lord with a foreign love ? 
Thou might*ſt have bid all former ills adieu, 
Forgot the old, we have ſuch ſtore of new. 
Did I omit thy love to entertain, 

With mutual grief to anſwer grief again? 
Or think'ſt thou I unkindly did forbear 
To bandy woe for woe, and tear for tear ? ? 
Did I forget, or carcleſly neglect 

Thoſe ſhews of love that ladies fo reſpect? 


(a) At Agincourt, at Cravant, and Vernoile : 

If faith avail, theſe arms did Henzy hold, 

| To claim his crown, yet ſcarcely nine months old : 
If countries care have leave to ſpeak for me, 

| Gray hairs in youth my witneſs then may be : 

| If peoples tongues give ſplendor to my tame, 


| 


Upon the needy commonalty to lay ; 


| 


| Grafted ſince EpwarD in GaunT's famous line, 


Let her caſt up what is receiv*d, what ſpent : 
| If I her own, can ſhe from blame be free, 


if foreign travel my ſucceſs may try, 


In mournful black was J not ſeen to go, 2 | 

By outward ſigns t' expreſs my inward woe? 4 

Did I thy loſs not publickly lament, 

Nor by my looks bewray'd my diſcontent ? 

Is this the cauſe? if this be it, know then, 

One grief conceal'd, more grievous is than ten.“ 

IF in my breaſt thoſc ſorrows ſometimes were, 

And never utter'd, they muſt ſtill be there; 

And if thou know'ſt they many were before, 

By time encreaſing, they mult needs be more, 
England to me can challenge nothing lent, 


If ſhe but prove a ſtep-mother to me ? 

That if I ſhould with that proud baſtard ftrive, 
To plead for birth-right my prerogative, 

Be that allow'd, I ſhould not need to fear it, 
For then my true Nobility ſhould bear it: 

If counſel aid, that France will tell (I know) 
Whoſe towns lie waſte before the Engliſh foe, 


When thrice we gave the conquer*d French the foil, 


They add a title to Duke Humenry's name: 
If toil at home, French treaſon, Engliſh hate, 
Shall tell my ſkill in managing the ſtate ; 


(b) Then Flanders, Almain, Boheme, Burgundy. 2 
That robe of Rome proud Br AUroRD now doth wear, | =} 
In every place ſuch ſway ſhould never bear: 
(c) The croſier- ſtaff in his imperious hand, 4 
To be the ſcepter that controuls the land; 5 
That home to England diſpenſations draws, 

Which are of power to abrogate our laws: 

And for thoſe ſums the wealthy church ſhould pay, 
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His ghoſtly counſels only do adviſe 

(d) The means how LAN CL EV's progeny may riſe, 
Pathing young HENRVv's unadviſed ways, 

A Duke of York from Cambridge houſe to raiſe, 
Which after may our title undermine, 3 


Us of ſucceſſion falſly to deprive, 
Which they from CLA REx (E feignedly derive, 
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As when thy graces I admired moſt, 

Or of thy favours might the frankli'ſt boaſt : 
Thoſe beauties were fo infinite before, 

That in abundance I was only poor, 

Of which, though time hath taken ſome again, 
I aſk no more but what doth yet remain. 

Be patient, gentle heart, in thy diſtreſs, 

Thou art a Princeſs not a whit the leſs. 

Whilſt in theſe breaſts we bear about this life, 
Lam thy huſband, and thou art my wife. 
Caſt not thine eye on ſuch as mounted be, 

But look on thoſe caſt down as low as we ; 

For ſome of them which proudly perch fo high, 
Ere long ſhall come as low as thou or I. 


Knowing the will old CamBRIDGE ever bore, 

To catch the wreath that famous HENRY wore : 
With Gray and Scxoop when firſt he laid the plot, 
From us and ours the garland to have got ; 

As from the Marcn-born MoxrIiuER to reign, 
Whoſe title GLExpour ſtoutly did maintain, 

When the proud Pzrcigs, haughty Marcy, and he, 
Had ſhar'd the land by equal parts in three. 

(e) His prieſthood now proud Mowsr ay will reſtores 
To ſtir the fire that kindled was before: 

Againſt the YorrsTs ſhall their claim advance, 

To ſteel the point of NorFoLk's ſturdy lance, 

Upon the breaſt of Her TrorD's iſſue bent, 

In juſt revenge of ancient baniſhment. 

He doth adviſe to let our pris'ner go, 
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They weep for joy, and let us laugh in woe, 


And doth inlarge the faithleſs Scottiſh foe, 
(Ging our heirs in marriage, that their dow'rs 
May bring invaſion upon us and ours. 


| We ſhall exchange, when heav*n will have it ſo; 


We mourn, and they in alter-time may mourn ; 
Woe paſt, may once laugh preſent woe to ſcorn : 


Ambitious SurroLk ſo the helm doth guide, 
With BzavrorD's damned policies ſupply'd; 
He and the Queen in counſel ſtill confer, 
How to raiſe him, who hath advanced her. 

But, my dear heart, how vainly do I dream, 
And fly from thee, whoſe ſorrows are my theme! 
My love to thee and England thus divided, 
Which hath the moſt, how hard to be decided ? 
Or thou, or that, to cenſure I am loth, 

So near are you, ſo dear unto me both; 
Twixt that and thee, for equal love I find, 
England ungrateful, and my EL voR kind. 
But though my country juſtly I reprove, 
Yet I for that negle&ed have my love; 
Nevertheleſs, thy Humenury's to thee now, 


As when freſh beauty triumph'd on thy brow ; 


And worſe than hath been, we can never taſte, 
Worſe cannot come, than is already paſt : 

<« In all extremes, the only depth of ill 

Is that which comforts the afflicted ſtill. 


Ah, would to god thou couldſt thy grief deny, 


And on my back let all the burthen lye ! 

Or if thou canſt reſign, make them mine own, 
Both in one carriage to be undergone, = 
Till we again our former hopes recover, 

And profp*rous times blow theſe misfortunes over: 
For in the thought of thoſe fore-paſſed years, 
Some new reſemblance of old joy appears. 
Mutual our care, ſo mutual be our love, 

That our a{fliftion never can remove: 

So reſt in peace, where peace hath hope to hve, 
Wiſhing thee more than I myſelf can give. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY, 


(a) Ar Aginccurt, at Crawant, and Vernoi le. 


The three famous battles fought by the Engliſhmen in France: 
Agincourt by Hewxy the Fifth, againſt the whole power of France: 
Cravant, fought by MounTacuTz Earl of Saliſbury and the Duke 
of Burgoin, againſt the Dauphin of France, and WIILLIAII 
STUART Conſtable of Scotland: Vernoile, fought by Joun Duke 
of Bedford, againſt the Duke of Alanſon, and with him moſt of 
the nobility of France; Duke Humenry an eſpecial counſellor 


in all theſe expeditions. | 


_ (6) Then Flanders, Almaine, Boheme, Burgundie. 


Here remembring the ancient amity which in his embaſſies he 
had concluded betwixt the King of England, and S1c15uNnD 
Emperor of Almain, drawing the Duke of Burgoin into the ſame 
league, giving himſelf as an hoſtage for the Duke of Saint Omers, 
while the Duke came to Calice to confirm the league : with his 
many other imployments to foreign kingdoms. 


c) The croſier fiaff in his imperious heed 
Henxy BEavFokd Cardinal of Wincheſter, that proud and 


haughty Prelate, received the Cardinal's hat at Calice by the Pope's | 


legate 3 which dignity, Henry the Fifth, his nephew, forbad 
him to take upon him, knowing his haughty and malicious ſpirit 
unfit for that robe and calling. | 


| 


(aA) The means how LaxGLEY's progeny may riſe. 

As willing to ſhew, the houſe of Cambridge to be deſcended of 
Epmond Lanclty Duke of York, a younger brother to Joux 
of Gaunt his grandfather (as much as in him lay) to ſmother the 
title the Yorkiſts made to the crown (from L1oxEL of Clarence, 
Gaunt's eldeſt brother) by the daughter of Mor TIMER. 


(e) His priefthood now ſtern MowBRAY will reftore. 
Noting the ancient grudge between the houſe of Lancaſter and 
Norfolk, ever ſince MowsBray Duke of Norfolk was baniſhed, 
for the accuſation of Henry Duke of Hertford (after that, King 
of England, and father to Duke Huurnxv:) which accuſation, he 
came as a combatant to have made good, in the liſts at Coventry. 


'f) Giving our heirs in marriage, that their dow'rs. 
James STuarT King of Scots having been long priſoner in 
England, was releaſed, and took to wife the daughter of Jou 
Duke of Somerſet, ſiſter to Jon Duke of Somerſet, niece to the 
Cardinal, and the Duke of Exeter, and couſin-german removed to 
the King : this King broke the oath he had taken, and became 
after a great enemy to England. | 
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| WILLIAM DE LA POOL, Duke of Suffolk, t 
| to Queen MARGARET. I 
: THE ARGUMENT. 3 
| , This Duke of Suffolk, WiLLtam, ts advance 3 
| | | A Lady, long belbv d of him in France, 3 
| His miſtreſs MARGARET, that Duke RAYNER's child, 1 
j Himſelf who of Feruſalem inſtil d 29 
The King : this Poor, his darling to prefer, iq 
| | Betwixt young HENRY nam'd the Sixth, and her, 4 
| _ Concludes @ marriage; and her fire to gain, 2 
| | Grves up the towns of Mons, Anjou, and Main, | Z 
| | To RAYNER for her: for which lawleſs fact, L 
| The Peers him five years baniſhment enatF. 3 
| | When for his lateſt farewel of the Queen, 'Y 
| Theſe two epiſtles paſs them two between, | 3 
N my diſgrace (dear Queen) reſt thy content, | (4) With the baſe vulgar fort to win him fame, ” 
| And MARGARET's health from Surrolk's baniſh- | To be the heir of good Duke HumenRy*'s name; 'I 
Five years exile were not an hour to me, ment: | And fo by treaſon ſpotting my pure blood, 1 
But that ſo ſoon I muſt depart from thee; Make this a mean to raiſe the NRvIILSs brood. 2 
| | | Where thou not preſent, it is ever night; (e) With SA L's BURx his vile ambitious fire, I 
All be exil'd, that live not in thy ſight. In York's ſtern breaſt kindling long-hidden fire; | E | 
Thoſe ſavages which worſhip the ſun's riſe, By CLARENCE title working to ſupplant os 1 
Would hate their god, if they beheld thine eyes: The eagle-airy of great Joan of Gaunt: 9 
The world's great light, might'ſt thou be ſeen abroad, And to this end did my exile conclude, 1 
| Would at our noon-ſtead ever make abode, Thereby to pleaſe the raſcal multitude z 1 
| And force the poor AnTiropes to mourn, (f) Urg'd by theſe envious Lords to ſpend their breath, 3 
| Fearing leſt he would never more return. Crying revenge for the Protector's death: | g 
| Wer't not for thee, it were my great'ſt exile, That ſince the old decrepit Duke is dead, a 
| To hve within this ſea-inviron'd iſle, By me, of force, he muſt be murthered. 3 
Poor's courage brooks not limiting in bands, () It they would know who robb'd him of his life, I 
But that (great Queen) thy ſov*reignty commands: Let them call home Dame ELExOxk his wiſe, 3 
(a) Our faulcons kind cannot the cage endure, Who with a taper walked in a ſheet, I 
Nor buzzard like doth ſtoop to ev'ry lure ; To light her ſhame at noon through London ſtreet ; 5 
Their mounting brood in open air doth rove, And let her bring her necromantic book, | : 
Nor will with crows be coop'd within a grove. That foul hag JoR DAN, Hun, and BuLLENBROOE, 3 
| We all do breathe upon this earthly ball, And let them call the ſpirits from hell again, 1 
| Likewiſe one heaven incompaſſeth us all. To know how HunrHRY dy'd, and who ſhall reign, : 
No baniſhment can be to him aſſign'd, (Y) For twenty years and have ] ſerv'd in France, ; | 
& Who doth retain a true-reſolved mind. (i) Againſt great CHaRLEs and baſtard Orleance, f 
* Man in himſelf a little world doth bear, And ſeen the laughter of a world of men, 7 


His foul the monarch, ever ruling there: 

% Wherever then his body doth remain, 

« Heis a King, that in himſelf doth reign ; 
And never feareth fortune's hot'ſt alarms, 

© That bears againſt her patience for his arms. 

(6) This was the mean proud Warwick did invent 
To my diſgrace, at Lei'ſter parliament, 

(c That only I, by yielding up of Main, 

Should cauſe the loſs of fertile Aquitain, 


Victorious now, as hardly conquer*d then ? 


% And have I ſeen Vernoila's batful fields, 


Strew*d with ten thouſand helms, ten thouſand ſhields, 


| Where famous BzprorD did our fortune try, 


Or France, or England, for the victory? 

The ſad inveſting of ſo many towns, 

Scor'd on my breaſt in honourable wounds ; 

When MoxTacuTz, and Tal B Or of much name, 


Under my enſign both firſt won their fame: 


y 


In 
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And to the King, relating of thy ſtory, 
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: My ſpeech in greater cadences to file, 
(u) By true deſcent to wear the diadem 


If thoſe of heaven could mix with theſe of earth, 


Valu'd at more than was thy father's crown: 
And only ſtriving how to honour thee, 
Gave to my King what thy love gave to me. 
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In heat and cold all theſe have I endur'd, 
To rouze the French, within their walls immur'd; 
Through all my life theſe perils have I paſt, 
And now to fear a baniſhment at laſt ? 

Thou know'ſt how I (thy beauty to advance) 
For thee refus'd the Infanta of France, | 
Brake the contract Duke Humenky firſt did make 
*Tywixt HENRV and the Princeſs ARMINACK : 
Only that here thy preſence I might gain, 
I gave Duke Raynzr Anjou, Mons, and Main 
Thy peerleſs beauty for a dower to bring, 
As of itſelf ſufficient for a King: 
(Y And from Aumerle withdrew my warlike pow'rs, 
(n) And came myſelf in perſon firſt to Tours, 
Th' embaſſadors for truce to entertain, 
From Belgia, Denmark, Hungary, and Spain: 


My tongue flow'd with ſuch plenteous oratory, 
As the report by ſpeaking did indite, 
Begetting ſtill more raviſhing delight. 

And when my ſpeech did ceaſe (as telling all) 
My look ſhew'd more, that was angelical; 
And when 1 breath'd again, and pauſed next, 
I left mine eyes dilating on the text: 

Then coming of thy modeſty to tell, 

In muſick*s numbers my voice roſe and fell: 
And when I came to paint thy glorious itile, 


Of Naples, Sicil, and Jeruſalem, 
As from the gods thou didſt derive thy birth, 


Gracing each title that I did recite, 
With ſome mellifluous pleaſing epithet : 
Nor left him not, till he for love was ſick, 


Beholding thee in my ſweet rhetorick. 


(o A fifteen's tax in F rance I freely ſpent 
In triumphs, at thy nuptial tournament ; 
And folemniz*'d thy marriage in a gown, 


Judge if his kindneſs have not pow'r to move, 


Who for his love's ſake gave away his love. 


Had he, which once the prize to Greece did bring, 
(Of whom th' old poets long ago did fing)} 
2) Seen thee for England but imbark'd at Diep, 
Would over-board have caſt his golden ſheep, 


As too unworthy ballaſt to be thought, 


To peſter room with ſuch perfection fraught. 

The briny ſeas, which ſaw the ſhip infold thee, 
Would vault up to the hatches to behold thee, 

And falling back, themſelves in thronging ſmother, 
Breaking for grief, envying one another : 
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When the proud bark for joy thy ſteps to fee, 
Scorn'd that the brack ſhould kiſs her furrowing Keel, 


| And trick'd in all her flags, herſelf ſhe braves, 


Cap'ring for joy upon the ſilver waves : 

When like a bull from the Phoenician ſtrand, 

Jove with Euroea ruſhing from the land, 

Upon the boſom of the main dorh ſcud, 

And with his ſwanniſh breaſt cleaving the flood, 

Tow'rd the fair fields, upon the other ſide, 

Beareth AcRNOR's joy, Phoenicia's pride: 

All heavenly beauties join themſelves in one, 

To ſhew their glory in thine eye alone, 

Which when it turneth that celeſtial ball, 

A thouſand ſweet ſtars riſe, a thouſand fall. 
Who juſtly faith, mine, baniſhment to be, 

When only France for my recourſe is free ? 


To view the plains where I have ſeen fo oft 


England's victorious enſigns rais'd aloft ; 
When this ſhall be a comfort in my way, 

To ſee the place, where I may boldly fay, 
Here mighty BED FORD forth the vaward led; 
Here TAT Nor char, and here the Frenchmen fled ; 
Here with our archers valiant ScaLEs did lye, 
Here ſtood the tents of famous WILLOVUCHB ; 

| Here MonTAcUTE rang'd lis unconquer'd band; 


Here march'd we out, and here we made a ſtand, 
| What ſhould we fit to mourn and grieve all day, 


For that which time doth eac*!y take away? 
What fortune hurts, let fuff*rance only heal, 
* No wiſdom with extremities to deal. 

To know ourſelves to come of human birth, 


| Theſe fad afflictions crols us here on earth; 


A puniſhment from the eternal law, 

N To make us ſtill of heaven to ſtand in awe. 
In vain we prize that at ſo dear a rate, 

„ Whoſe long'ſt affurance bears a minute's date, 


* Why ſhould we idly talk of our intent, 


When heav'n's decree no counſel can prevent? 


46 When our foreſight not poſſibly can ſhun, 


„ That which the fates determine ſhall be done. 
HENRY hath pow'r, and may my life depoſe, 


| Mine honour's mine, that none hath power to loſe, 


Then be as chearful (beauteous royal Queen) 

As in the court of F rance we oft have been ; 
J) As when arriv'd in Porcheſter's fair road, 
(Where, for our coming, Hzanzy made abode) 
When in mine arms I brought thee ſafe to land, 
And gave my love to HxRx's royal hand-: 
The happy hours we paſſed with the King 
At fair South-hampton long in banquetting ; 
With ſuch content as lodg'd in HExRx's breaſt, 
When he to London brought thee from the Weſt, 
Through golden Cheap, when he in pomp did ride 
To Weſtminſter, to entertain his bride. packs 
Go. ANN O- 
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ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


— 


(4) Our faulcons kind cannot the cage endure. 


He alludes in theſe verſes to the Faulcon, which was the anci- 
ent device of the Pools, comparing the greatneſs and haughtineſs 
of his ſpirit to the nature of this bird, 


(#5) This was the mean proud Warwick did invent 
To my diſgrace, &C, 


The commons at this parliament, through WaRwick's means, 
accuſed SUFFOLK of treaſon, and urged the accuſation ſo vehe- 
mently, that the King was forced to exile him for five years, 


(c) That only I, by yielding up of Main, 
Should be the loſs of fertile Agquitain. 

The Duke of Suffolk beirg ſent into France to conclude a peace, 
choſe Duke RAVNER's daughter, the Lady MarcareT, whom he 
eſpouſed for Henry VI. delivering for her to her father the 
countries of Anjou and Main, and the city of Mons. Whereupon 
the Earl of Arminack (whoſe daughter was before promiſed to the 
King) ſeeing himſelf to be deluded, cauſed all the Engliſhmen to 
be expulſed Aquitain, Gaſcoine, and Guien. 


(4) With the baſe vulgar fort to win him fame, 
To be the heir of good Duke HuMPuRY's name, 
This Ricnyarp, that was called the great Earl of Warwick, 


when Duke Humyenxury was dead, grew into exceeding great fa- 
vour with the commons. | | 


(e) With Sar'szuxx, his vile ambitious fire, 
In Y okK's ftern breaft kindling long-hidden fire, 
By CLARENCE title working, to ſupplant 
Ihe eagle-airy of great Joun of Gaunt. 


RicHARD PLANTAGENET Duke of York, in the time of HENRY. 


the Sixth, claimed the crown (being aſſiſted by this Ricfarp 


NEVvIILIL Earl of Salisbury and father to the great Earl of War- 
wick, who favoured exceedingly the Houſe of York) in open 
parliament, as heir to L1oxneL Duke of Clarence, the third ſon of 
Epwarp III. making his title by Ax x his mother, wife to R1- 
CHARD Earl of Cambridge, ſon to EDMOND of Langley Duke of 
Vork; which Ann was daughter to Rocir MorTimER Earl of 
March; which Rockx was ſon and heir to L1oner Duke of Cla- 
rence, the third ſon of King EpwaRD, to whom the Crown, after 
King RIcuhAR D the Second's death lineally deſcended, he dying 
without iſſue; and not to the heirs of the Duke of Lancaſter, that 
was younger brother to the Duke of Clarence. HaLL. cap. 1. fit. 
Yor, & Lanc. 


1 


C.,.) Urg'd by theſe envious Lords to ſpend their breath, 
Crying revenge on the Protector's death. 

Humynry Duke of Gloceſter, and Lord Protector, in the five 
and twentieth year of HENRY VI. by the means of the Queen and 
the Duke of Suffolk, was arreſted by the Lord BzaumoxT, at the 
Parliament holden at Bury, and the ſame night after murther'd in 


his bed, | 


(g) If they wou'd know who robb'd him, &c. to this verſe, 
To know hew HuMPHRY dd, and who ſhall reign. 

In theſe verſes he jeſts at the Protector's wife, who (being ac- 
culed and convicted of treaſon, becauſe with Joun Hun a Prieſt, 
Roczrx BulLENBROOK a Necromancer, and MarcerY JoRDAN, 
called the Witch of Eye, ſhe had conſulted by ſorcery to kill the 
King) was adjudged to perpetual priſon in the iſle of Man, and to | 
do penance openly in three publick places in London. 1 
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) For twenty years and have Jſerw'd in France? 


In the ſixth year of Hexzy VI. the Duke cf Bedford being de 
ceaſed, then Lieutenant General and Regent of France, this Duke 
of Suffolk was promoted to that dignity, having the Lord Tatzor, 


| Loxd ScaLEs, and the Lord Moxracurtsz to afliſt him. 


(i) Againſt great CHARLES and baſiard OrLEaNCE, 


This was CnarLEs VII. who after the death of HEN RT V. 
obtained the crown of FRANCE, and recovered again much of th: t 
his father had loſt, Baſtard Orteaxct was ſon to the Duke of 
| Orleance, begotten of the Lord Cawxy's wife, preferred highly 

to many notable offices, becauſe he being a moſt valiant Captain, 


was a continual enemy to the Engliſimen, daily infeſting them with 
divers incurſions. 


(&) And have I ſeen Verroila's batful fields, 
Vernoile is that noted place in France, where the great battle 


was fought in the beginning of Henxr the ſixth's reign, where 


_ of the French chivalry were overcome by the Duke of Bed- 
ord. | 


(1) Ard from Aumerle withdrew my warlike powers. 
of Suffolk got after four and twenty great aſſaults given unto it. 


(m) And come myſelf in perſon firſt to Tours, 

75% embaſſadors for truce to entertain, 

From Belgia, Denmark, Hungary and Spain, 
| Tours is a city in France built by BxuTus as he came into 
Britain; where, in the one and twentieth year of the reign of 
Hengy VI. was appointed a great diet to be kept, whither came 
embaſſadors of the Empire, Spain, Hungary, and Denmark, to in- 


treat for a perpetual peace to be made between the two Kings of 
England and France. | 8 


(n) By true deſcent to wear the diadem 
Of Naples, Sicil, and Jeruſalem. 
Ravxer Duke of A. jou, father to Queen Marxcarer, called 
himſelf King af Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem, having the title 
alone of-the King of thoſe countries. = | | 
. 0 ) 4 fifteen's tax in France I freely ſpent. 
The Duke of Suffolk, after the marriage concluded between 


in open parliament a whole fifteenth to fetch her into Ex LAN PD. 


(p Seen thee for England but embark'd at Diep. 


Diep is a town in France bordering upon the ſea, where the 
Duke of Suffolk with Queen MAROARET took ſhip for England. 


(q) 4s when arriv'd in Porchefter*s fair road, 5 
Porcheſter, a haven-town in the ſouthweſt part of England, 
near where Portſmouth now ſtands, which owes its riſe to the de- 


| cay of Port Poris, or Porceſter, once a ſea- port of great noce, till 


the harbour was almoſt abandon'd by the ſea, and the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants removed into the little iſland of Portſea, and 
built the town of Port/mouth at this Porchefter, where the King 
tarried, expecting the Queen's arrival, whom from thence he con- 
veyed to South-hampton. . | 
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Aumerle is that ſtrong defenced town in France, which the Duke 


King Henry and MarGaRET daughter to Duke Rayner, aſked 
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Queen MARGARET to WILLIAM DE LA 
POOL, Duke of Suffolk. 


| Hat news (ſweet Poo) look' ſt thou my lines | 
. But like the toling of the doleful bell, [ſhould tell, 
Bidding the deaths- man to prepare the grave? 
Expect from me no other news to have. 
My breaſt, which once was mirth's imperial throne, 
A vaſt and deſert wilderneſs is grown : 
Like that cold region, from the world remote, 
On whoſe breem ſeas the icy mountains flote ; 
Where thoſe poor creatures, baniſh*d from the light, 
Do live impris'ned in continual night. 

No object greets my ſoul's internal eyes, 
But divinations of fad tragedies ;' 
And care takes up her ſolitary inn, | 
Where youth and joy their court did once begin. 
As in September, when our year reſigns 
The glorious ſun to the cold wat'ry ſigns, 

Which through the clouds looks on the earth in ſcorn; 
The little bird, yet to ſalute the morn, 

Upon the naked branches ſets her foot, 

The leaves then lying on the moſly root, 

And there a filly chirriping doth keep, 

As though ſhe fain would fing, yet fain would weep, 
Praiſing fair ſummer, that too ſoon is gone, 

Or ſad for winter, too faſt coming on: 
In this ſtrange plight I mourn for thy depart, 

' Becauſe that weeping cannot eaſe my heart. 

Now to our aid who ſtirs the neighb'ring Kings? 
Or who from France a puiſſant army brings? 
Who moves the Norman to abet our war? 

(a) Or brings in Bux CON to aid LAxcAST ER? 
(5) Who in the North our lawful claim commends, 
To vin us credit with our valiant friends? Ho 
To whom ſhall I my ſecret griefs impart ? 

Whoſe breaſt ſhall be the cloſet of my heart? 

The ancient Heroes fame thou doſt revive, 

As from all them thyſelf thou didſt derive : 
Nature, by thee, both gave and taketh all, o 
Alone in Pool ſhe was too prodigal ; 

Of fo divine and rich a temper wrought, | 
As heav'n for thee perfection's depth had ſought. 
Well knew King HENRY what he pleaded for, 
When he choſe thee to be his Orator ; 

Whoſe angel eye, by powerful influence, 


Which in his love. might be of greater pow'r, 

Than was his nymph, his flame, his ſwan, his ſhow*r, 
(cc) To that allegiance York was bound by oath, 
To HENRV's heirs, for ſafety of us both; 

No longer now he means record ſhall bear it, 

He will diſpenſe with heaven, and will unſwear it, 


| He that's in all the world's black fins forlorn, 


Is careleſs now how oft he be forſworn ; 
And here of late his title hath ſet down, 


By which he makes his claim unto our crown, 


And now I hear his hateful Dutcheſs chats, 
And rips up their deſcent unto her brats, 
And bleſſeth them as England's lawful heirs, 
And tells them that our diadem is theirs : 
And if ſuch hap her goddeſs Fortune bring, 


(d) If three ſons fail, ſhe'll make the fourth a King. 


(e) He that's fo like his dam, her youngeſt Dick, 
That foul ill- favour'd crook-back'd ſtigmatick, 
That like a carcaſs ſtol'n out of a tomb, 
Came the wrong way out of his mother's womb, 
With teeth in's head, his paſſage to have torn, 
As though begot an age ere he was born. 

Who now ſhall curb proud York, when he ſhall riſe? 


| | Or arm our right againſt his enterpriſe, 
To crop that baſtard weed, which daily grows, 
To over-ſhadow our vermilion roſe ? 


(g) Or who will muzzle that unruly bear, 

Whoſe preſence ſtrikes our peoples hearts with fear? 
Whilſt on his knees this wretched King is down, 
To fave them labour, reaching at his crown, 
Where like a mounting cedar, he ſhould bear 

His plumed top aloft into the air; | 

And let theſe ſhrubs ſit underneath his ſhrowds, 
Whilſt in his arms he doth imbrace the clouds. 

O, that he ſhould his father's right inherit, 

Yet be an alien to that mighty ſpirit ! - 
How were thoſe pow'rs diſpers'd, or whither gone, 
Should ſympathize in generation ? 

Or what oppoſed influence had force, 

So much t' abuſe and alter nature's courſe? 

« All other creatures follow after kind, 

« But man alone doth not beget the mind. 


Doth utter more than human eloquence : 
That if again Jove would his ſports have try'd, 
He in thy ſhape himſelf would only hide; 


(% My daiſy-flow'r, which erſt perfum'd the air, 
Which for my favour Princes deign'd to wear, 
Now in the duſt lies trodden on the ground, 

And with York's garlands ev'ry one is crown'd : 
When 


his heirs for ever: but afterwards diſpenſing therewith, claimed the . 
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When now his riſing waits on our decline, : 
And in our ſetting he begins to ſhine 
Now in the ſkies that dreadful comet waves, 
(i) And who be ſtars, but Warwick's bearded ſtaves? 
And all thoſe knees, which bended once fo low, 
Grow ſtiff, as though they had forgot to bow; 
And none, like them, purſue me with deſpite, 
Which moſt have cry d, God fave Queen MaRARRT. 
When fame ſhall bruit thy baniſhment abroad, 

The Yorkiſt's faction then will lay on load; 
And when it comes once to our Weſtern coaſt, 
O, how that hag, dame ELExoR will boaſt | 
And labour ſtraight, by all the means ſhe can, 
To be call'd home out of the Ifle of Man ; 

To which I know great WARwIck will conſent, 
To have it done by act of parliament: 

That to my teeth my birth ſhe may defy, 

(&) Sland'ring Duke RavyNnER with baſe beggery; 
The only way ſhe could deviſe to grieve me, 
Wanting ſweet SUFFOLK, which ſhould moſt relieve me. 

And from that ſtock doth ſprout another bloom, 

(1) A Kentiſh rebel, a baſe up-ſtart groom: _ 
(mn) And this is he the white-roſe muſt preferr 

By CLaRENCE' daughter, match'd with Mok TIMER, 
Thus by Vokk's means this raſcal peaſant Cave, 
Muſt in all haſte PLanTAGENET be made : 
For that ambitious Duke ſets all on work, 

To found what friends affect the claim of Lokk, 
Whilſt he abroad doth practiſe to command, 

() And makes ys weak by ſtrength*ning Ireland: 
More his Dy e ſtill ſeeking to increaſe, 5 
Than for King Henry's good or England's peace. 
(o) Great WINCHESTER untimely is deceas'd, 
That more and more my. woes ſhould be increas'd. 


 BeavrorD, whoſe ſhoulders proudly bare up all, 


The church's prop, that famous cardinal, 


The commons (bent to miſchief) never let 

(p) With France t' upbraid the valiant SoukERSET, 
Railing in tumults on his ſoldiers loſs ; 
Thus all goes backward, croſs comes after croſs : 
And now of late Duke Humensy'*s old allies, 


| With baniſh'd ELENOR's baſe accomplices, 


Attending their revenge, grow wond'rous crouſe, 

And threaten death and vengeance to our houſe : 

And I alone the laſt poor remnant am, | 

(q) T' endure theſe ſtorms with woful Bucxincnam. 
I pray thee, Poor, have care how thou do'ſt paſs, 


| | Never the ſea yet half ſo dangerous was: 


(7) And one foretold by water thou ſhouldſt die, 
(Ah! foul befal that foul tongue's propheſie:) 
Yet I by night am troubled in my dreams, 

That I do ſee thee toſs'd in dangerous ftreams ; 


| And oft-times ſhipwrack*d, caſt upon the land, 
| And lying breathleſs on the queachy ſand: 


And oft in viſions ſee thee in the night, 


Where thou at ſea maintain'ſt a dangerous fight, 
And with thy proved target and thy ſword, 
Beat*ſt back the pirate which would come aboard, 
Yet be not angry, that I warn thee thus, 

The trueſt love is moſt ſuſpicious, 

Sorrow doth utter what it {till doth grieve : 


But hope forbids us ſorrow to believe; 


And in my counſel yet this comfort is, 

It cannot hurt, although I think amiſs. 

Then live in hope, in triumph to return, 

When clearer days ſhall leave in clouds to mourn; 
But fo hath ſorrow girt my foul about, 
That that word Hope (methinks) comes ſlowly out: 
The reaſon is, I know it here would reſt, 


Where it might ſtil] behold thee in my breaſt. 
Farewel, ſweet Poor, fain more I would indite, 


But that my tears do blot what I do write. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Or brings in BURGOIN to aid LANCASTER. | 


Purlir Duke of Burgoin, and his ſon, were always great fa. 
vourites of the houſe of Lancaſter : howbeit they often diſſem- 
bled both with Lancaſter and York. 


(5) Who in the North our lawful claim commend, 


To win us credit with our valiant friends ? 


The chief Lords of the North parts in the time of Henxv the 


Sixth withſtood the Duke of York at his riſing, giving him two 
great overthrows. | 


(c) To that allegiance Voxk was bound by oath, 

70 HEnRY's heirs, for ſafety of us both ; 

No longer now he means record ſhall bear it, 

He will auith head n diſpenſe, and will unſauear it. 


The Duke of York, at the death of HENRY the Fifth, and at 
this King's coronation, took his oath to be true ſubje to him and 


crown, as his rightful and proper inheritance, 


(4) If three fons fail, ſhe'll make the fourth a King. | 

The Duke of York had four ſons: EDpwARD Earl of March, 
that afterwards was Duke of York, and King of England, when he 
had depoſed Henry the Sixth; and Epmonp Earl of Rutland, 
ſlain by the Lord CIIrronp at the battle at Wakefield : and 
GOR Duke of Clarence, that was murthered in the Tower; and 
Riciarp Duke of Glouceſter, who was (after he had murthered 
his brother's ſons) King, by the name of Ricnarp the Third. 


(e) He that's ſo like his dam, her youngeſt Dick, 

That foul ill-fawour'd crook-back'd fligmatick, &e. 
Till this verſe, As though begot an age, &c. 

This RicyarD (whom ironically ſhe calls Dick) that by treaſon, 
after the murther of his vephews, obtained the crown, was a man 
low of ſtature, crook d. back d, the left ſhoulder much higher 
than the right, and of a very crabbed and ſower countenance. 
His mother could not be delivered of him ; he was born toothed, 
and with his feet forward, contrary to the courſe of nature. 

| | (f) To 
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/ To over-ſmadow our wermilion roſe. 


The Red Roſe was the badge of the houſe of Lancaſter, * 
the White Roſe of Vork; which, by the marriage of HEN Rx the 
Seventh with ELIZABETh, indubitate heir of the houſe of York, 
were happily united. 


(g) Or who will muzzle that unruly bear? 


The Earl of Warwick, the ſetter up and puller down of Kings, 
gave for his arms the white Bear rampant, and the ragged 


Staff, | 


( My daiſy flower, which erft perfum'd the air, 
Which for my favour Princes deign'd to wear, 
Now in the duſt lies, &C. 


The Daiſy in French is called Margarite, which was Queen 
MarGaReET's badge: wherewithal the nobility and chivalry of the 
land at her firſt arrival were ſo delighted, that they wore it in their 
hats, in token of honour, 


() Aud who be flars, but Warwick's bearded [lawes ? 


The ragged or bearded ſtaff, was a part of the arms belong- 
ing to the Earldom of Warwick. 


(4) Slaudring Duke RA NE with baſe beggery. 
Rayner Duke of Anjou, called himſelf King of Naples, 


Sicily, and Jeruſalem, who had neither inheritance, nor received 


any tribute from thoſe parts; and was not able at the marriage of 
the Queen at his own charges to ſend her into England, though 


he gave no dower with her: which, by the Ducheſs of Glou- 


ceſter, was often in diſgrace caſt in her teeth. | 


JA Kentiſb rebel, a baſe upſtart groom. 
This was Jack Capt, who cauſed the Kentiſh men to rebel 
in the eight and twentieth year of King Hex&y the Sixth. 


(n) Ard this is he the awhite roſe muſt preferr, 
By CLARENCE' daughter match'd to MORTIMER, 
This Jack Cave, inſtructed by the Duke of York, pretended 


to be deſcended from MoxTimes, who mairicd Lady Pate, 
daughter to the Duke of Clarence. 


() And makes us weak, by ftrengthening Ireland. 


The Duke of York being made deputy of Ireland, firſt there 
began to practiſe his long pretended purpoſe, and ſtrengthening 
himſelf by all means poſſible, that he might at his return into Eng- 
land, by open war claim that which ſo long beſore he had privi- 
ly gone about to obtain. | 


(o) Great WINCHESTER wntimely is deceas'd. 


Hexgy BxravrorD, biſhop and Cardinal of Wincheſter, ſon to 
Journ of Gaunt, begot in his age, was a proud and ambitious pre- 
late, favouring mightily the Queen and the Duke of Surrork, con- 
tinually heaping up innumerable treaſure, in hope to have been 
Pope, as himſeif on his death-bed confeſſed. 


(p) Vith France nupbraid the valiant SOMERSET. 


EpmoxD Duke of Somerſet, in the four and twentieth year of 
HenRy the Sixth, was made regent of France, and ſent into Not- 
mandy to defend the Engliſh territories againſt the French invai;- 
ons: but in ſhort time he loſt all that King HREN the Fifth won; 
for whick cauſe, the nobles and commons ever after hated him. 


(g) T* endare theſe florms with woful Buckincuan. 
HumynryY Duke of Buckingham was a great favourite of 
the Queen's faction in the time of Hexxy the Sixth. 


% Aud one fore-told by water thou ſpoulaſt die. 


The Witch of Eye received anſwer from her ſpirit, that the 
Duke of Suffolk ſhould take heed of witer : which the Queen 
fore-warns him of, as remembring the witch's propheſy ; which 


afterwards came to pals. 


EDWARD the Fourth to Miſtreſs SHORE. 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


EpwaRrD the Fourth, bewitch'd with the report 
O miſtreſs SHoRE, reſounded through his court, 

Steals to the city in a ſtrange diſguiſe, 

To view that beauty, whoſe tranſpiercing eyes 
Had fhot ſo many: which did ſo content 

The amorous King, that inſtantly he ſent 

Theſe lines 10 her, whoſe graces did allure him; 


IT O thee, the fair'ſt that ever breath'd this air, 
1 (4) From Engliſh Epwaxo, to thee faireſt fair: 


Ah, would to god thy title were no more, 


That no remembrance might remain of ShokRE, 
To countermand a monarch's high deſire, 


And barr mine eyes of what they moſt admire! 

O, why ſhould fortune make the city proud, 

To give that more, than is the court allow'd ? 

Where they (like wretches) hoard it up to ſpare, 

And do ingroſs it, as they do their ware, 
When fame firſt blaz'd thy beauty here in court, 

Mine ear repuls'd it, as a light report : | 

But when mine eyes ſaw what mine car had heard, 

They thought report too niggardly had ſpar'd; 


| 


Whoſe anfever back doth of her love aſſure him. 


And ſtrucken dumb with wonder, did but mutter, 
Conceiving more than it had words to utter. 
Then think of what thy huſband is poſſeſt, 


| When I malign the wealth wherewith he's bleſt ; 


When much abundance makes the needy mad, 


„Who having all, yet knows not what is had: 
Into fools boſoms this good fortune creeps, 
| © And ſums come in, whilſt the baſe miſer ſleeps. 


If now thy beauty be of ſuch eſteem, 
Which all of ſo rare excellency deem; 
What would it be, and prized at what rate, 
Were it adorned with a Kingly ſtate ? 
Which being now but in ſo mean a bed, 


Is like an uncut diamond in lead, 
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Ere it be ſet in ſome high-prized ring, 
Or garniſhed with rich enamelling ; 
We ſee the beauty of the ſtone is ſpilt, | 
Wanting the gracious ornament of gilt. 
( When firſt attracted by thy heavenly eyes, 
I came to ſee thee in a ſtrange diſguiſe, 
Paſſing thy ſhop, thy huſband call'd me back, 
Demanding what rare jewel I did lack. 
I want (thought I) one that I dare not crave, 
And one (I fear) thou wilt not let me have. 
He calls for caſkets forth, and ſhews me ſtore; 
But yet I knew he had one jewel more, 
And deadly curſt him, that he did deny it, 
That I might not for love or money by it. 
O, might I come a diamond to buy, 
That had but ſuch a luſtre as thine eye, 
Would not my treaſure ſerve, my crown ſhould go, 
It any jewel could be prized fo! 
An agat, branched with thy bluſhing ſtrains, 
A ſaphir, but ſo azur'd as thy veins ; 
My Kingly ſcepter only ſhould redeem it, 
At ſuch a price if judgment could eſteem it. 
How fond and ſenſleſs be thoſe ſtrangers then, 
Who bring in toys, to pleaſe the Engliſhmen ? 
I ſmile to think how fond th' Italians are, 
To judge their artificial gardens rare; 
When London in thy cheeks can ſhew them here 
Roſes and lillies growing all the year. 
The Portugueze, that only hopes to win, 
By bringing ſtones from fartheſt India in; 
When happy SmoRe can bring them forth a girl, 
Whoſe lips be rubies, and her. teeth be pearl. 
(c) How filly is the Polander and Dane, 
To bring us cryſtal from the frozen main ? 
When thy clear ſkin's tranſparence doth ſurpaſs 
Their cryſtal, as the diamond doth glaſs. | 
The fooliſh French, which bring in traſh and toys, 
To turn our women, men, our girls to boys, 
When with what tire thou do'ſt thyſelf adorn, 
That for a faſhion only ſhall be worn ; 
Which though it were a garment but of hair, 
More rich than robe that ever Empreſs ware. 
Methinks, thy huſband takes his mark 9 75 | 
To ſet his plate to ſale, when thou art by; 
When they which do thy angel-locks behold, 
As the baſe droſs do but reſpect his gold, 
And wiſh one hair before that maſly heap, 
And but one lock, before the wealth of Cheap: 
And for no cauſe elſe hold we gold fo dear, 
ut chat it is ſo like unto thy hair. 
And ſure I think, Sore cannot chuſe but flout 
Such as would find the great elixir out, 
And laugh to ſee the Alchymiſts, that choke 
Themſelves with tumes, and waſte their wealth in . moak; 
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When if thy hand but touch the groſſeſt mold, 


It is converted to refined gold : 
When theirs is chaff' red at an eaſy rate, 
Well known to all to be adulterate; 
And is no more, when it by thine is ſet, 
Than paltry beugle, or light-prized jet. 
Let others wear perfumes, for thee unmeet ; 

If there were none, thou couldſt make all things ſweet ; 
Thou comfort'ſt ev'ry ſenſe with ſweet repaſt, 
To hear, to ſee, to ſmell, to feel, to tafte : 
Like a rich ſhip, whoſe very refuſe ware, 
Aromaticks and precious odors are. 

If thou but pleaſe to walk into the Pawn, 
To buy thee cambrick, callico, or lawn, 
If thou the whiteneſs of the ſame wouldit prove, 
From thy far whiter hand pluck off thy glove ; 


And thoſe which by as the beholders ſtand, 


Will take thy hand for lawn, lawn for thy hand. 
A thouſand eyes clos'd up by envious night, 

Do with for day, but to enjoy thy ſight, 

And when they once have bleſt their eyes with thee, 


Scorn ev*ry object elſe, what e're they ſee : 
So like a goddeſs beauty till controuls, 


And hath ſuch pow'rful working in our ſouls. 
The merchant, which in traffick ſpends his life, 
Yet loves at home to have a dainty wife : 

The blunt-ſpoke cynick, poring on his book, 


Sometimes (aſide) at beauty loves to look : 


The church-man, by whoſe teaching we are led, 


| Allows what keeps love in the marriage bed: 
The bloody ſoldier, ſpent in dang*rous broils, 
With beauty yet content to ſhare his ſpoils .. 

| The buſy lawyer wrangling in his pleas, 


Findeth that beauty gives his labour eaſe : 


The tolling tradeſman, and the ſweating clown, 


Would have his wench fair, though his bread be brown. 

So much is beauty pleaſing unto all, 

That Prince and peaſant equally doth call; 

Nor never yet did any man deſpiſe it, 

Except too dear, and that he could not prize it. 
Unlearn'd is learning, artleſs be all arts, 

If not imploy'd to praiſe thy ſev'ral parts: 

Poor plodding ſchool-men they are far too low, 

Which by probations, rules, and axioms go z 

He muſt be familiar with the ſkies, 

Which notes the revolutions of thine eyes : 


And by that ſkill which meaſures ſea and land, 


See beauties all, thy waiſt, thy foot, thy hand; 
Where he may find, the more that he doth view, 
Such rare delights, as are both ſtrange and new : 
And other worlds of beauty more and more, 
Which never were diſcovered before : 

And to thy rare proportion, to apply 

The lines and circles in geometry, 
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And albeit Princes, whilſt they live, have nothing in thein but 
What is admirable; yet we need not miſtruſt the flattery of the 


RIchARD the third manifeſtly did. 
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Uſing alone arithmetick's ſtrong ground, 
Numbring the virtues that in thee are found : 
And when all theſe have done what they can do, 
For thy perfections all too little too. | 

When from the eaſt the dawn hath gotten out, 
And gone to ſeek thee all the world about, 
Within thy chamber hath ſhe fix'd her light, 
Where, but that place, the world hath all been night: 
Then is it fit that ev'ry vulgar eye 
Should ſee love banquet in her majeſty ? 
We deem thoſe things our ſight doth moſt frequent, 
% To be but mean, although moſt excellent: 
For ſtrangers ſtill the ſtreets are ſwept and ſtrow'd, 
«© Few look on ſuch as daily come abroad : [them, 
«* Things much reſtrain'd, do make us much deſire 
© And beauties ſeldom ſeen, make us admire them, 


But in a Prince's ſumptuous gallery, 


Hung all with tiſſue, floor'd with tapeſtry, 


Where thou ſhall ſit, and from thy ſtate ſhall ſee 

The tilts and triumphs that are done for thee. 

Then know the diff rence (if thou liſt to prove) 
Betwixt a vulgar and a Kingly love: 

And when thou findſt, as now thou doubt'ſt, the trotli 
Be thou thyſelf unpartial judge of both. 

Where hearts be knit, what helps, if not injoy ? 
Delay breeds doubts, no cunning to be coy ; 
Whilſt lazy time his turn by tarriance ſerves, 

Love ſtill grows ſickly, and hope daily ſtarves : 
Mean while, receive that warrant by theſe lines, 
Which princely rule and ſov'raignty reſigns; 

Till when, theſe papers, by their lord's command, 


Nor is it fit a city-ſhop ſhould hide 
The world's delight, and nature's only pride; 


By me ſhall kiſs thy ſweet and dainty hand. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


This epiſtle of EpwaRD to miſtreſs SHore, and of hers to him 
being of unlawful affection, miniſtreth ſmall occaſion of hiſtori- 
cal notes ; for had he mentioned the many battles betwixt the 
Lancaſter faction and him, or other warlike dangers, it had been 
more like to PLavTus? boaſting ſoldier, than a Kingly courtier. 
Notwithſtanding it ſhall not be amiſs to annex a line or two. 


(a) From Engliſh Enrwar to the faireſt fair. 

EpwaRD the fourth was by nature very chivalrous, and very 
amorous, applying his ſweet amiable afpe& to attain his wanton 
appetite the rather: which was ſo well known to Lzw1s the French 
King, who at their interview invited him to Paris, that as Coui- 
NEUS reports, being taken at his word, he notwithſtanding brake 
off the matter, fearing the Pariſian dames, with their witty con- 
verſation, would detain him longer than ſhould be for his benefit: 
by which means, Epwanp was diſappointed of his journey. 


court in thoſe times, For certain it is, that his ſhape was excellent ; 


his hair drew near to a black, making his face's favour to ſeem I 


more deleQable : though the ſmallneſs of his eyes, full of ſhining. 
moiſture, as it took. away ſome comelineſs, ſo it argued much 
ſharpneſs of underſtanding, and cruelty mingled together. And 
indeed, GeoRGE BUCHANAN (that imperious Scot) chargeth him, 
and other princes of thoſe times with affection of tyranny; as 


(6) Fhen firft attracted by thy heawenly eyes. | 
Epwarp's intemperate deſires, with which he was wholly 
overcome, how tragically they in his offspring were puniſhed, is 
univerſally known. A mirrour, A e their overſight, 


| . | | 
(<) How filly is the Polander and Dane, 
To bring us cry/lal from the frozen main ? 


Alluding to their opinions, who imagine cryſtal to be a kind of 
ice; and therefore it is likely, they who came from thoſe frozen 
parts, ſhould bring great ſtore of that tranſparent ſtone, which is 
thought to be congealed with extream cold. Whether cryſtal be 
ice, or ſome other liquor, I omit to diſpute : yet by the examples 
of amber and coral, there may be ſuch an induration: for Soli- 
Nus outof PLiny mentioneth, that in the northerly region a yel- 
low gelly is taken up out of the ſea at low tides, which he calls 
SUCCINUM, we AMBER. So likewiſe out of the Liguſtick deep, 
a part of the Mediterranean ſea, a greeniſh ſtalk is gathered, 
which hardened in the air, comes to be coral, either white or red. 
Amber notwithſtanding is thought to drop out of trees ; as ap- 
pears by MARTIAL's epigram. =, 55 | 


Et latet & lucet, Phaetontide condita gutta, 
Ut wideatur apis nectare clauſa ſus. | 
Dignum tantorum pretium tulit ille laborum 3 - 


Credibile eft ipſam fic woluiſſe mori. 


To behold a bee incloſed in Elecrum, is not ſo rare, as that a 
boy's throat ſhould be cut with the fall of an ice- ſickle; the which 
epigram is excellent, the 18 /z. 4. He calls it Phaetontis gutta, be- 


or Phaetor's ſiſters, metamorphoſed into thoſe trees whoſe gumm 


is amber, where flies allighting, are oftentimes tranflucently im- 
priſoned. | | | 


that rather leave their children what to poſleſs, than what to | 


& Ed 
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The 


cauſe of that fable which Ov1p rehearſeth concerning the Hel:ades, 
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mo ENGLAND's HEROICAL EPIST.LES. 
(ãõͤͥͤ NODES EL LSNESIDIESLINELINES 
The Epiſtle of Mrs. SHORE to EDWARD IV. 


5 S the weak child, that bon hy mother's wing 
A Is taught the lute's delicious fingering, 
At ev'ry ſtring's ſoft touch is mov'd with fear, 
Noting his maſter's curious liſt ning ear, 

Whoſe trembling hand at ev'ry ſtrain bewrays, 
In what doubt he his new-ſet leſſon plays: 

As this poor child, fo fit I to indite, 
At ev'ry word {till quaking as I write. 
(a) Would I had led an humble ſhepherd's life, 
Nor known the name of SnokkE's admired wife. 
fund liv'd with them in country fields that range, 
Nor ſcen the golden Cheap, nor glitt ring Change. 
Here, like a Comet gaz'd at in the ſkies, 

Subject to all tongues, object to all eyes: 
Oft have I heard my beauty prais'd of many, 

But never yet ſo much admir'd of any: 
A Prince's eagle-eye to find out that, 
Which common men do ſeldom wonder at, 
Makes me to think affection flatters ſight, 
Or in the object ſomething exquiſite. 
© To houſed beauty ſeldom ſtoops report, 
„Fame muſt attend on that which lives in court. 
What ſwan of bright ArolLo's brood doth ſing, 
To vulgar love, in courtly ſonneting ? | 
Or what immortal poet's ſugar*d pen 
Attends the glory of a citizen ? 

Oft have I wonder'd what ſhould blind your eye, 
Or what ſo far ſeduced Majeſty, 
That having choice of beauties ſo divine, 
Amongſt the moſt, to chuſe this leaſt of mine? 
More glorious ſuns adorn fair London's pride, 
Than all rich England's continent beſide ; 

That who t' account their multitudes would wiſh, 
_ (5) Might number Romney's flow'rs, or Ifis' fin. 
Who doth frequent our temples, walks, and ſtreets, 
Noting the ſundry beauties that he meets, 

That if but ſome one beauty ſhould incite 

Some ſacred muſe, ſome raviſh'd ſpirit to write, 
Here might he fetch the true Promethean fire, 
That after-ages ſhould his lines admire ; 
Gathering the honey from the choiceſt flow'rs, 
Scorning the wither'd weeds in country bow'rs. 
Here, in this garden only, ſprings the roſe, 

In ev'ry common hedge the bramble grows: 
Nor are we fo turn'd Neapolitan, | 
That might incite ſome foul-mouth'd Mantuan, 
To all the world to lay out our defects, 
And have juſt cauſe to rail upon our ſex : 

To prank old wrinkles up in new attire, 

To alter nature's courſe, prove time a liar, 


To abuſe fate, and heav'ns juſt doom reverſe, ; 
On beauty's grave to ſet a crimſon hearſe, A 
With a deceitful foil to lay a ground, 2 
To make a glaſs to ſeem a diamond : 2 
| Nor cannot, without hazard of our name, ; 3 
In faſhion follow the Venetian dame: | : 3 
Nor the fantaſtick French to imitate, | : 3 
Attir'd half Spaniſh, half Italianate ; A 
With waiſt, nor curl, body, nor brow adorn, ; 


That is in Florence or in Genoa born. 


| What one delight our humours moſt doth move, [pray'rs 3 


But with vain boaſts how witleſs fond am I, : 
| Thus to draw on mine own indignity ? 3 
And what though married when I was but young, ö 
Before I knew what did to love belong, 3 
| Yet he which now's poſſeſſed of the room, | 4 
Crop'd beauty's flow'r when it was in the bloom, - 
And goes away enriched with the ſtore, _ - 
Whilſt others glean, where he hath reap'd before: g 3 
And he dares ſwear that I am true and juſt, 2 
And ſhall I then deceive his honeſt truit? 4 
Or what ſtrange hope ſhould make you to aſſail, 1 1 
| Where the ſtrong' ſt batt*ry never could prevail 9 
Belike you think, that I repuls'd the reſt, 2 
To leave a King the conqueſt of my breaſt, 5 : 
| And have thus long preſerv'd myſelf from all, 5 


To have a monarch glory in my fall; 4 
Yet rather let me die the vileſt death, | 
Than live to draw that ſin- polluted breath. LY 


But our kind hearts men's tear; canaot abide, 


And we leaſt angry oft, when moſt we chide. 
Too well know men what our creation made us, 


And nature too well 1 them to invade us: 
They know but too well, how, what, when, and where, 1 
To write, to ſpeak, to ſue, and to forbearz; _ F2 


By ſigns, by fighs, by motions, and by tears 
When vows ſhould ſerve, when oaths, when ſmiles, when 


Only in that you make us nouriſh love. 

If any natural blemiſh blot our face, 

You do proteſt, it gives our beauty grace; 
And what attire we moſt are us'd to wear, 

That, of all other excellent'ſt, you ſwear: 


og rag - x, 


And if we walk, or fit, or ſtand, or lie, * 
It muſt reſemble ſome one deity ; | © 


And what you know we take delight to hear, 


That you are ever ſounding in our ear: 


| To lay the fault on beauty and on us. 


And yet ſo ſhameleſs, when you tempt us thus, 


Rome's 
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Rome's wanton Ovip did thoſe rules impart, : 
O, that your nature ſhould be help'd with art 

Who would have thought, a King that cares to reign, 
Inforc'd by love, ſo poet-like ſhou'd feign? | 
To ſay that beauty, time's ſtern rage to ſhun, 

In my checks (lillies) hid her from the ſun ; 

And when ſhe meant to triumph in her May, 
Made that her eaſt, and here ſhe broke her day : 
And that fair ſummer ſtill is in my ſight, 

And but where I am, all the world is night ; 

As tho? the fair*ſt ere ſince the world began, 

To me, a ſun-burat baſe Egyptian. 

But yet I know more than I mean to tell, 

(O, would to God you knew it not too well!) 
That women oft their moſt admirers raiſe, 
Tho? publickly not flatt'ring their own praiſe. 
Our churliſh huſbands, which our youth enjoy'd, 
Who with our danties have their ſtomachs cloy'd, 
Do loath our ſmooth hands with their lips to feel, 
T* inrich our favours, by our beds to kneel ; 
At.our command to wait, to ſend, to go, 
s ev*ry hour our am'rous ſervants do; 
ich makes a ſtol'n kiſs often we beſtow, 
gelt of a greater good we owe: 

ae all day torments us with a frown, 

+ Iports with Venus in a bed of down; 
whoſe rude imbracement but too ill beſeems 
Her ſpan-broad waiſt, her white and dainty limbs : 
vnd yet ſtill preaching abſtinence of meat, 

When he himſelf of ev'ry diſh will eat. 

Blame you our huſbands then, if they deny 
Our publick walking, our looſe liberty? 

If wich exception ſtill they us debar 
(d) The circuit of the publick theatre: 


To hear the poet in a comick ſtrain, 
Able t' infect with his laſcivious ſcene: 
And the young wanton wits, when they applaud 
The ſly perſwaſion of ſome ſubtle bawd ; 
Or paſſionate tragedian, in his rage 
Acting a love-ſick paſſion on the ſtage : 
(e) When tho' abroad reſtraining us to roam, 
They very hardly keep us ſafe at home; 
And oft are touch'd with fear and inward grief, 
Knowing rich prizes ſooneſt tempt a thick. 

What ſports have we, whereon our minds to ſet ? 
Our dog, our parrot, or our marmozet; 
Or once a week to walk into the field, 
Small 15 the pleaſure that theſe toys do yield ; 
But to this grief a med'cine you apply, 
To cure reſtraint with that ſweet liberty: 
And ſov'reignty (O that bewitching thing!) 
Yet made more great by promiſe of a King; 
And more, that honour which doth molt intice 
The holieſt nun, and ſhe that's ne'er fo nice. 
Thus ſtill we ſtrive, yet overcome at length, 
For men want mercy, and poor women ſtrength : 
Let grant, that we could meaner men reſiſt, 
When Kings once come, they conquer as they lift, 
Thou art the cauſe Syore pleaſeth not my ſight, 
That his imbraces give me no delight; 
Thou art the cauſe 1 to myſelf am ſtrange, 
Thy coming is my full, thy ſet my change. 


| Long winter nights be minutes, if thou here 


Short minutes, if thou abſent, be a vear. 
And thus by ſtrength thou art become my fate, 
And mak'ſt me love even in the midſt of hate. 


Z 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


fa) Would I had led an humble ſhepherds life, 
Nor known the name of SHORE's admired wife. | 

Two or three poems written by ſundry men have magnify'd 
this woman's beauty ; whom, that ornament of England and Lon- 
don's more particular glory, Sir TyHomas More, very highly hath 
praiſed for her beauty, ſhe being alive in his time, though being 
Poor and aged. Her ſtature was mean, her hair of a dark yellow, 
her face round and full, her eye gray, delicate harmony being 


 betwixt each part's proportion, and each proportion's colour; her 


body fat, white, and ſmooth, her countenance cheerful, and like 
to her condition. That picture which I have ſeen of hers, was 
ſuch as ſhe roſe out of her bed in the morning, having nothing on 
but a rich mantle, caſt under one arm over her ſhoulder, and ſit- 
ting in a chair, on which her naked arm did lie. What her fa- 
ther's name was, or where ſhe was born, is not certainly known: 
but Snook, a young man of right goodly perſon, wealth, and be- 
haviour, abandon'd her bed, after the King had made her his 
concubine. RIchARD III. cauſing her to do open penance in 


Paul's church-yard, commanded that no man ſhould relieve her ; 


which the tyraut did not ſo much for his hatred to fin, but that by 
making his brother's life odious, he might cover his horrible trea- 
ſons the more cunningly. | 

(6) May number Rumncy's fiowrs, or Is fiſh. 

Rumney is that famous marſh in Kent, at whoſe fide Rye, a 
haven-town doth ftand : hereof the excellent Engliſh antiquary, 
Mr. Campen, and Mr. LawitteT in his perambulation, do make 
mention. And marſhes are commonly called thoſe low grounds 
which abut upon the ſea, and from the Latin word are ſo deno- 
minated. %s is here uſed for 7hamfir, by a Synecdochical kind 


— 


| 


of ſpeech, or by a poetical liberty, in uſing one for another: for 


it is ſaid that Thameſis is compounded of Tame and Js, making, 


when they are met, that renowned water running by London, a 


city much more renowned than that water : which being plentiful 


of fiſh, is the cauſe alſo why all things elſe are plentiful therein. 


Moreover, I am perſuaded, that there is no river in the world 
beholds more ſtately buildings on either fide, clean thorow, than 
that the fronts on either fide are fo gorgeous. 
c) That might incite ſome foul-mouth'd Mantuan. 
ManTvuanN, a paſtoral poet, in one of his eclogues bitterly in- 


the Thames. Much is reported of the Grand Canal in Venice, for 


veigheth againſt womankind ; ſome of which, by way of an ap- 


pendix might be here inſerted, ſceing the fantaitick. and inſolent 
humours of many of that ſex deſerve much ſharper phyſick, were 
it not that they are grown wiſer than to amend for ſuch an idle 
poet's ſpeech as ManTuan ; yea, or for EuxIPIpEs himſelf, or 
SENECA's inflexible HieyoLITus. | | 
(4) The circuit of the publick theatre. . | 
Ovid, a moſt fit author for ſo diſiolute a ſectary, calls that place 
chaſtity's ſhipwrack : for tho' Syore's wife wantonly plead for 
liberty, which is the true humour of a courtezan ; yet much more 
is the praiſe of modeſty, than of ſuch liberty. Howbeit, the 
Veſtal nuns had ſeats aſſigned them in the Roman theatre; where- 
by it ſhould appear, it was counted no impeachment to modeſly, 
tho” they offending herein were buried quick: a ſharp law for 
them, who may ſay as Snokk's wife does, — 
(e) When though abroad reſtraining us to roam, 
They very hardly keep us ſafe at home, 
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MARY the French Queen to 


CHARLES BRANDON 


Duke of SUFFOLK. 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


HENRV the Eighth, from friendſhip to unite 
With France, beftows the Lady MARY bright, 
His younger fifter, on King Lxwis, then 


Being lame and aged ; 


CHARLEs BRANDON Duke of Suffolk moſt affected, 
One whom her brother highly had reſpected, 

And had advanc'd : but ſcarcely had ſhe been 

Five months in France, 
Buried the old King; who no ſooner dead, 

But ſhe in heart determining to wed 

Her long Iov'd BR AN DON, this Epiſtle writes ; 
Who back to her the anſwer ſoon indites. 


1 Uch health from heav'n myſelf may wiſh to me, 
8 Such health from France Q. Marv ſends to thee. 
BRAN DON, how long malſt thou excuſe to ſtay, 
And know'ft how ill we women brook delay ? 

If one poor channel thus can part us two, 
Tell me (unkind!) what would an ocean do? 
LEanDER had an Helleſpont to ſwim, 

Vet this from HERO could not hinder him; 
His bark (poor ſoul !) his breaſt, his arms his oars, 
But thou a ſhip, to land thee on our ſhoars, 
And oppoſite to famous Kent do lie 
The pleaſant fields of flow'ry Picardy, 

Where our fair Calais, walled in her ſands, 
In kenning of the cliffy Dover ſtands, 

Here is no beldam nurſe to pout nor low'r, 
When wantoning, we revel in my Tow'r; 

Nor need I top my turret with a light, | | 
To guide thee to me, as thou ſwim'ſt by night; 
Compar'd with me, wert thou but half ſo kind, 
Thy ſighs ſhould {tuff thy fails, though wanting wind: 
But thy breaſt is becalm'd, thy ſighs be ſlack, 
And mine too ſtiff, do blow thy broad-ſails back. 
But thou wilt fay, that I ſhould blame the flood, 
Becauſe the wind fo full againſt thee ſtood : — 
Nay, blame it not, that it did roughly blow, 
For it did chide thee, for thou waſt ſo flow ; 
For it came not to keep thee in the bay, 

But came from me, to bid thee come away. 

But that thou vainly let'ſt occaſion ſlide, 

Thou might'ſt have wafted hither with the tide. 
It when thou com'ſt, I knit mine angry brow, 
Blame me not, Bx AN DON, thou haſt broke thy vow; 
Yer if 1 meant to frown, I might be dumb, 
For this may make thee ſtand in doubt to come: 


Thou know'ſt what woe I ſuffer'd for thy ſake; 
| God and thou know'ſt, with what a heavy heart 
| And being ſhip'd, gave fignal with my hand 


Nor could refrain, in all the peoples view, 


The thing wherewith it was delighted moſt, 


but ſhe, of all men, 


when the brave beauteous Queen 


Nay come, ſweet CHARLEs, have care thy ſhip to guide; 3 

Come, my ſweet heart, in faith I will not chide. Y 
When as my brother and his lovely Queen, | 

In fad attire for my depart were ſeen, 

(a) The utmoſt date expired of my ſtay, L 

When I from Dover did depart away, = 


How oft I feign'd of thee my leave to take: 


I took my farewel, when I ſhould depart ; 
Up to the cliff, where I did ſee thee ſtand: 


But cry'd to thee, ſweet ChARLES adieu, adieu. 
Look how a little infant, that hath loſt 


Weary with ſeeking, to ſome corner creeps, B4 

And then (poor ſoul ! ) it fits it down and weeps —_ 

And when the nurſe would fain content the mind, 

Yet ſtill it mourns for that it cannot find: 

Thus in my careful cabbin did I he, 

When as the ſhip out of the road did flie. 
(2) Think'ſt thou my love was faithful then to thee, 

When young CasTiLE to England ſu'd for me? 

Be judge thyſelf, if it were not of power, 
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| When I refus'd an Empire for my dower. 3 
To England's court when once report did bring, 1 
How thou in France didſt revel with the King, # 
(c) When he, in triumph of his victory, | 9 
Under a rich embroider'd canopy | Þ 
| Enter'd proud Tournay, which did trembling ſtand, 1 
To beg for mercy at his conqu' ring hand; . 


To hear of his endearments, how I joy'd ? 


But ſee, this calm was ſuddenly deſtroy'd. 
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There's ſomewhat elſe that pleaſeth lovers well , 
Io reſt his cheek upon my ſofter cheek, 
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(d) When CrarLs of Caſtile there to banquet came, | = When thou to France conducted waſt by fame, 


Wich him his ſiſter, that ambitious dame, 


(e) Savor's proud Ducheſs, knowing how long ſhe 


All means had try*d to win my love from me; 
Fearing my abſence might thy vows acquit, 
To change thy Mary for a MARCARET, 

(f) When in King Hznzy's tent of cloth of gold, 
She often did thee in her arms enfold : 

Where you were feaſted more deliciouſly, 
Than CI RO ATRA did MARK Ax TONY: 
Where ſports all day did entertain your ſight, 
And then in maſques you paſs'd away the night. 
But thou wilt ſay, tis proper unto us, 

That we by nature all are jealous, 


I muſt confeſs *tis oft found in our ſex, 


« But who not love, not any thing ſuſpects : 
© True love doth look with pale ſuſpicion's eye 3 


Take away love, if you take jealouſy.” 


Turwin and Tournay when King HexRy took, 
For this great change who then did ever look ? 
(g When Max1MILIAN to thoſe wars addreſt, 


Wore England's croſs on his imperial breaſt, 


( And in our army let his eagle fly, 


With many knights which from all countries came, 
To ſee me at St. Dennis on my throne, 

Where LEWIS held my coronation ; 

(1) Where the proud Dauphin, for thy valour's ſake. 
Choſe thee at tilt his Princely part to take : 

When as the ſtaves upon thy caſk did light, 

Grieved therewith, I turn'd away my fight, 

And ſpake aloud, when I myſelt forgot, 

*Tis my ſweet CyarLEs, my BRanDox, hurt hin not 
But when I fear*d the King perceived this, 

Good filly man, I pleas'd him with a kifs ; 

And to extoll his valiant fon began, 

| That Europe never bred a braver man : 

And when (poor King) he ſimply praiſed thee, 

Of all the reſt I aſk&'d who thou ſhould'ſt be ? 

| Thus I with him diſſembled for thy ſake ; 

| Open confeſſion now amends muſt make. 

Whilſt this old King upon a pallet lies, 

And only holds a combat with mine eyes 

Mine eyes from his, by thy ſight ſtol'n away, 
Which might too well their miſtreſs? thoughts bewwray. 
| But when I ſaw thy proud uncorquer'd lance 


(i) That view'd our enſigns with a wond'ring eye; | To bear the prize from all the flow'r of France, 


Little thought I when Bullen firſt was won, 


Wedlock ſhould end what angry war begun. 
From which I vow, 1 yet am free in thought, 
'(&) But this alone by WoLsey*'s wit was wrought. 


To his advice the King gave free conſent, 
That will I, nill I, I muſt be content. | 
My virgin's right thy ſtate could not advance, 
But now enriched with the dower of France ; 


Then, but poor Surrolk's Ducheſs had I been, 


To ſee what pleaſure did my foul imbrace, 
| Might eas ly be diſcerned in my face, 
| Look as the dew upon a damaſk roſe, 
Now thro? that liquid pearl his bluſhing ſhows, 
And when the {oft air breathes upon his top, 
From the ſweet leaves falls easly drop by drop; 
Thus by my check, diſtilling from mine eyes, 
One tear for joy another's room ſupplies. 

Before mine eye (like touch) thy ſhape did prove, 


Now the great Dowager, the moſt Chriſtian Queen. | Mine eye condemn'd my too too partial love; 


But I perceive where all thy grief doth lie, 
| Lewis of France had my virginity; 
He had indeed, but ſhall I tell thee what? 


Believe me, BAN DON, he had ſcarcely that: 
Good feeble King, he could not do much harm, 


But age muſt needs have ſomething that is warm; 


| But ſince by others I the ſame do try, 

My love condemns my too too partial eye. 
The precious ſtone moſt beautiful and rare, 
When with itſelf we only it compare, 

We deem all other of that kind to be 

As excellent as that we only ſee ; 


<< Small drops (God knows)do quench that heatleſs fire, | But when we judge of that, with others by, 


« Whea all the ſtrength is only in defire.” 
And I could tell (if modeſty might tell) 


Was all he had, and more he did not ſeek ; 
So might the little baby clip the nurſe, _ 
And it content, ſhe never a whit the worſe: 


Then think this, BR Ax DON, if that make thee frown, 


For maiden-head, he on me ſet a crown, 

Who would not change a kingdom for a kiſs ? 
Hard were the heart that would not yield him this; 
And time yet half ſo ſwiftly doth not paſs, 


Not yet full five months elder than I was, 


Too credulous we do condemn our cye, 


I Which then appears more orient and more bright, 


Having a foil whereon to ſhew its light, 

| ALANSON, a fine timb'red man, and tall, 

Yet wants the ſhape thou art adorn'd withall: 

VAN DOME good carriage, and a pleaſing eye, 

Yet hath not Surrolk's princely majeſty : 
Courageous Bous Box, a ſweet manly face, 

Yet in his looks lacks BRAN DO x's courtly grace: 
Proud Loxncavile, ſuppos'd to have no peer, 

A man ſcarce made was thought, whilſt thou waſt here ; 
County SainT-Pavi, our beſt at arms in France, 


Ke yield himſelf a *{quire to bear thy lance : 


(m) GALEAs 
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(m)GALEAS & BoUN ARM, matchleſs for their might, 
Under thy tow'ring blade have couch'd in fight. 
It with our love my brother angry be, 
Pl ſry, to pleaſe him, I firſt fancy'd thee : 
And but to frame my liking to his mind, 
Never to thee had I been half ſo kind. 
Worthy my love, the vulgar judge no man, 
Except a Yorkiſt, or Lancaſtrian ; 
Nor think that my affection ſhould be ſet, 
But in the line of great PLANTAGENET. 
I paſs not what the idle commons ſay, 
I pray thee CHaRLEs make haſte, and come away. 
To thee what's England, if I be not there ? 
Or what to me 1s France, if thou not here ? | 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) The utmoſt date expired of my ſtay, 
| When I. from Dover did depart axvey. | 
King HEVXX VIII. with the Queen and Nobles, In the ſixth 
year of his reign, in the month of September, brought this Lady 
to Dover, where ſhe took {hipping for France. 


(b) Think'ft thou my love wwas faithful unto thee, 
When young CASTILE to England ju'd for me? 


It was agreed and concluded betwixt HENRY VII. and Puirir 
King of Caſtile, ſon to Max1M1Liax the Emperor, that CHARLES 
eldeſt ſon of the ſaid Puli, ſhould marry the Lady Maxy, 
daughter to King Htenzr, when they came to age: which agree- 
ment was afterward in the eighth year of Henry VIII. annihi- 
lated. | 


(c ben he, in triumph of his victory, 
Under a rich imbroider d canopy 


Enter'd proud Tournay, which did trembling ſtand, &c. 


Hexxy VIII. after the long ſiege of Tournay, which was de- 
livered to him upon compoſition, enter'd the city in triumph under 


a canopy of cloth of gold, born by four of the chief and moſt noble 
Citizens, the King himſelf mounted upon a gallant courſer barbed 
with the arms of England, France, and Ireland, 


| (4) When CnarLes of Caſtile to a banguet came, 
© With him his ſiſter, that ambitious dame, 
Sawoy's proud Ducheſs. 8 8 She 
The King being at Tournay, there came to him the Prince of 


Caſtile, and the Lady Max CARE Ducheſs of Savoy, his ſiſter, to 
whom King Henxr gave great entertainment. | 


(e) Sawoy's proud Ducheſs, knowing how long he 
| All means had try'd to win my love from me. 

At this time there was talk of a marriage to be concluded 
between CHARLES BRANDON, then Lord Liſle, and the Ducheſs of 
Savoy; the Lord LisLE being highly favoured, and exceedingly 
beloved of the Ducheſs. . 1 1 


(f) When in Ring HE xxx tent of cloth of gold. 


The King cauſed a rich tent of cloth of gold to be erected, 
where he feaſted the Prince of Caſtile and the Ducheſs, and enter- 


| 


„ 


| 


S 


Thy abſence makes me angry for a while, 
But at thy preſence I ſhould gladly ſmile. 
When laſt of me his leave my Br anpox took, 

He ſware an oath (and made my lips the book) 

He would make haſte, which now thou do'ſt deny ; 1 
Thou art forſworn; O wilful perjury ! L 
Sooner would I with greater ſins diſpenſe, » 
Than by intreaty pardon this offence. 

But yet I think, it I ſhou'd come to ſhrive thee, 

Great were the fault that I ſhou'd not forgive thee : 
Yet wert thou here, 1 would revenged be, 

But it ſhould be with too much loving thee... 

Ay, that is all that thou ſhalt fear to taſte ; 

[ pray thee Bax DON come, ſweet CHARLES make haſte, 


* 


2 them with ſumptuous maſks and banquets during their 
abode. | | | | 


(Nen MAXIMILIAN fo thoſe wars adireſt, 
Wore England”s croſs on his Imperial breaſt. 


Maxiutliax the Emperor, with all his ſoldiers who ſerved 
under King HEexRY, wore the croſs of St. GeorGe with the roſe 
on their breaſts, | 


(+) And in our army let his eagle fly. 


The black Eagle is the badge Imperial, which here is uſed for 
the diſplaying of his enſign or ſtandard. | 


| 7 i) That vicab'd our enſigns with a wond"ring eye. 
HENRY VIII. at his wars in France, retained the Emperor and | 
all his ſoldiers in wages, who ſerved under him during thoſe wars. 


Y But this alone byWolsty's wit was wrought. | 


THomas WoLSEY the King's Almoner, then Biſhop of Lincoln, 
a man of great authority with the King, and afterward Cardinal, 
was the chief cauſe that this Lady Mary was married to the old 
French King, with whom the French had dealt under-hand to 
befriend him in that match, | 3 „ 


(7) Where the proud Dauphin, for thy walour ſake; 
Choſe thee at tilt his Princely part to take. 

Francis Duke of Valois and Dauphin of France, at the mar- 
riage of the Lady Maxx, in honour thereof proclaimed a jouſt ; 
where he choſe the Duke of Suffolk and the Marquis of Dorſet 
for his aids at all martial exerciſes, | | 


(n) GRAS and BOUNARME, matchl:ſs for their might. Wt 
This county GaLEas, at the jouſts, ran a courſe with a ſpear, 
which was at the head five inches ſquare on every fide, and 
at the butt nine inches ſquare, whereby he ſhewed his won- 
derous force and ſtrength. This Bounarme, a Gentleman of 5 
France, at the ſame time came into the field, armed at all points, 9 
with ten ſpears about him: in each ſtirrup three, under each thigh 25 


one, one under his left arm, and one in his hand; and putting his 


horſe to the career, never ſtopt him till he had broken every ſtaff. 5 
HALL, 8 | 9225 4 


CHARLES 


Here, in the court, camelion-hke I fare, 


And ſtarve mine ears, to hear of my diſpatch. 


But wanting thee, forlorn and deſolate; 
In whoſe fair walks thou often haſt been ſeen, 


And the ſmall birds, as in the pleaſant ſpring, 
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FCC 


CHARLES BRAND 
to MAR the 


UI that my faith commands me to forbear, 
B The fault's your own, if L impatient were: 
Were my diſpatch ſuch as ſhould be my ſpeed, 

I ſhould want time your loving lines to read. 


And as that creature, only feed on air : 
All day I wait, and all the night I watch, 


If Dover were th* Abydos of my reſt, 
Or pleaſant Calais were my Mary's Ceſt', 
You ſhould not need, bright Queen, to blame me ſo, 
Did not the diſtance, to deſire ſay no: | 
No tedious night from travel ſhould be free, 
Till through the ſeas, with ſwimming ſtill to thee, 
A ſnowy path I made unto the Bay, 
So bright as is that nectar- ſtained way, 
The reſtleſs ſun by travelling doth wear, 
Paſſing his courſe to finiſh up the year. 
But Paris locks my love within the main, 
And London yet thy Br anpon doth detain. 

Of thy firm love thou put'ſt me ſtill in mind, 
But of my faith, not one word can I find. 
(a) When Loxcavirsz to Many was affy'd, 
And thou by him waſt made King LEwis' bride, 
How oft I wiſh'd, that thou a prize might'ſt be, 
That I in arms might combate him for thee ! 
And in the madneſs of my love diſtraught, 
A tl ouſand times his murder have fore- thought: 
But that th' all- ſeeing pow'rs, which ſit above, 
Regard not mad- mens oaths, nor faults in love, 


O Duke of SUFFOLK 
French Queen. 


So oft as I by Thames go and return, 
Methinks for thee the river yet doth mourn, 
Whom T have ſeen to let his ſtream at large, 
Which like a hand-maid waited on thy barge 
And if thou hap'ſt againſt the flood to row, 
Which way it eb'd, it preſently would flow, 
Weeping in drops upon the labouring oars, 
For joy that it had got thee from the ſhoars. 
The ſwans with muſic that the roothers make, 
Ruffing their plumes, came gliding on the lake, 
As the ſwift dolphins by ARIOx's ſtrings, 
Were brought to land with Siren raviſhings : 


The flocks and herds that paſture near the food, 


To gaze upon thee have forborn their food, 
And fat down ſadly mourning by the brim, 


| That they by nature were not made to ſwim. 


When as the poſt to England's royal court, 


| of thy hard paſſage brought thee true report, 


(b) How in a ſtorm thy well-rigg'd ſhips were toſt, 
And thou thyſelf in danger to be loſt, 

I knew *twas Venus loath'd that aged bed, 

Where beauty ſo ſhould be diſhonoured ; 

Or fear'd the ſea-nymphs haunting of the lake, 

If thou but ſeen, their goddeſs ſhould forſake. 

And whirling round her dove-drawn coach about, 
To view the navy then in launching our, 


| Her airy mantle looſly doth unbind, 
| Which fanning forth a rougher gale of wind, 


Wafted thy fails with ſpeed unto the land, 
And ran thy ſhips on Bullen's harbouring ſtrand. 


And have confirm'd it by the grant of heav'n, 
That lovers fins on earth ſhould be forgiv'n : 
For never man is half ſo much diſtreſs'd, 

As he that loves, to ſee his love poſſeſs'd. 
Coming to Richmond after thy depart, | 
(Richmond, where firſt thou ſtol'ſt away my heart) 
Methought it look'd not as it did of late, 


To ſport with KAT H'RINE, Henry's beauteous 
Aſtoniſhing ſad winter with thy ſight, [Qucen, 
So that for thee the day hath put back night; 


How ſhould I joy of thy arrive to hear! 


| But as a poor ſea-faring paſſenger, 
| After long travel, tempeſt-torn and wrack d, 


By ſome unpitt'ing pirate that is ſack'd; 
Hears the falſe robber that hath ſtol'n his wealth, 
Landed in ſome ſafe harbour, and in health, 
Inrich'd with the invaluable ſtore, 
For which he long had travelled before. 
(c) When thou to Abvile held'ſt th* appointed day, 
We heard how Lewis met thee on the way 
Where thou, in glitt'ring tiſſue ſtrangely dight, 
(d) Appear'dſt unto him like the Queen of Light: 
In cloth of filver all thy virgin train, 


Forgot themſelves, and have begun to ſang, 


In beauty ſumptuous, as the northern wan 3 
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And thou alone the foremoſt glorious ſtar, 
Which ledd'ſt the team of that great waggoner. 
What could thy thought be, but as I did think, 
When thine eyes taſted what mine ears did drink ? 
(e) A cripple King, laid bed-rid long before, 
Yet at thy coming crept out of the doot: 

*T was well he rid, he had no legs to go, 

But this thy beauty forc'd his body to: 

For whom a cullice had more fitter been, 

Than 1n a golden bed a gallant Queen, 

To uſe thy beauty as the miſer gold, 

Which hoards it up but only to behold ; 

Still looking on it with a jealous eye, 

Fearing to lend, yet loving uſury. 

O facrilege (if beauty be divine) 

The profane hand to touch the hallow'd ſhrine ! ! 
To ſurfeit ſickneſs on the ſound man's diet; 


To rob content, yet ſtill to live unquiet; 


And having all, to be of all beguil'd, 
And yet ſtill longing like a little child. 
/ When Marquis Doxs Er & the valiant GRavs, 


To purchaſe fame, firſt croſs*d the narrow ſeas, 


With all the Knights that my aſſociates went, 
In honour of thy nuptial tournament, 
Think'ſt thou I joy*d not in thy beauty's pride, 


(g) When thou in triumph didſt through Paris ride ? 


Where all the ſtreets, as thou didſt paſs along, 
With Arras, Biſſe, and Tapeſtry were hung; 
Ten thouſand gallant citizens prepar'd, 

In rich attire thy princely ſelf ,to guard : 
Next them, three thouſand choice religious men, 


In golden veſtments follow'd on again; 
And in proceſſion as they came along, 


With HyvuENÆus fang thy marriage: ſong. 

( Next theſe, five Dukes, as did their places fall, 
With each of them a princely Cardinal : 

Then thou, on thy imperial chariot ſet, 

Crown'd with a rich impearled coronet ; 

Whilſt the Pariſian dames, as thy train paſt, 

Their precious incenſe in abundance caſt. 

As CynTHIia, from her wave-embattel'd ſhrowds 
Op'ning the weſt, comes ſtreaming thro? the clouds, 


With ſhining troops of filver-trefled ſtars, 


Attending on her as her torch-bearers ; 
And all the leſſer ligits about her throne 


With admiration ſtand as lookers on; 


Whilſt ſhe alone, in height of all her pride, 
The Queen of Light along her ſphere doth glide. 


— 


When on the tilt my horſe like thunder came, 


No other ſignal had I, but thy name; 


Thy voice my trumpet, and my guide thine eyes, 
And but thy beauty, 1 eſteem'd no prize. 

(i) That large-linib'd Almain, of the giants race, 
Which bare ſtrength on his breaſt, fear in his face, 
Whoſe ſinew'd arms with his ſteel-temper'd blade, 
Through plate and male ſuch open paſſage made; 
Upon whoſe might the Frenchmens glory lay, 
And all the hope of that victorious day: 

Thou ſaw'ſt thy Bxzaxpox beat him on his knee, 
Of ring his ſhield a conquer'd ſpoil to thee. 

But thou wilt ſay, perhaps, I vainly boaft, 

And tell thee that which thou already know'ſt. 
No, ſacred Queen, my valour I deny, 


It was thy beauty, not my chivalry. 


One of thy treſſed curls there falling down, 
As loth to be impriſon'd in thy crown, 


I ſaw the ſoft air ſportively to take it, 


And into ſtrange and ſundry forms to make it; 
Now parting it to four, to three, to twain, 
Now twiſting it, then it untwiſt again; 
Then make the threads to dally with thine eye, 
A ſunny candle for a golden fly. 
At length from thence one little tear it got, 
Which falling down as tho? a ſtar had ſhot, 
My up-turn'd eye purſu'd it with my ſight, 
The which again redoubled all my might. 
Tis but in vain of my deſcent to boaſt, 
When heav'n's lamp ſhines, all other lights be loſt ; 
Faulcons ſeem poor, the eagle ſitting by, 
Whoſe brood furveys the ſun with open eye ; 
(&) Elſe might my blood find iſſue from his force, 
Who beat the tyrant RicaarD from his horſe 


| On Boſworth plain, whom Ricumoxp choſe to wield | 


His glorious enſign in that conqu'ring field; 
And with his ſword in his dear ſov'reign's ſight, 


To his laſt breath ſtood faſt in Hexzvy's right. 


Then, beauteous Empreſs, think this ſafe delay 


| Shall be the even to a joyful day : 


<« Fore-ſight doth ſtill on all advantage lie, 

* Wiſe men mult give place to neceſſity ; 
To put back ill, our good we muſt forbear ; 
«« Better firſt fear, than after {till to fear. 
Twere overſight in that, at which we aim, 


To put the hazard on an after-game z 


With patience then let us our hopes attend, 
And till I come, receive theſe lines I ſend. 
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ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) When LoxGaviLle to MARY was affy'd. | 
The Duke of Longavile, who was priſoner in England, upon 


the peace to be concluded between England and France, was de- | 


tivered, and married the Princeſs Maxx for Louis the French 
King his maſter. 


(b) How in a ſtorm thy well-rigg*d foips were toſt, 
And thou, &c. | 
As the Queen ſailed for France, a mighty ſtorm aroſe at ſea, ſo 
that the navy was in great danger, and was ſevered, ſome driven 
upon the coaſt of Flanders, ſome on Britain: the ſhip wherein the 
Queen ſail'd was driven into the haven at Bullen, with very great 
danger. | 


(c) When thou to Abvile hela"ſt th" appointed day. 


King LEwis met her by Abvile near to the foreſt of Arders, 


and brought her into Abvile with great ſolemnity. 


(4) Apprar aft unto him like the Queen of Light. 
Expreſſing the ſumptuous attire of the Queen and her train, at- 


tended by the chief of the Nobility of England, with fix and thir- 
ty Ladies, all in cloth of filver, their horſes trapped with crimſo 


velvet. | 


(e) A cripple King, laid bed-rid long before. | 
King LEw1s was a man of great years, troubled much with the 


_ gout, ſo that he had long time before little uſe of his legs. 


en Marquis DoxsE T and the valiant GRAYS. 
The Duke of Suffolk, when the proclamation came into Eng- 


W2z-M 
20 


land, of jouſts to be holden in France at Paris; he, for the 
Queen's ſake his miſtreſs, obtained of the King to go thither; 
with whom went the Marquis of Dorſet and his four brothers, the 
Lord Clinton, Sir EDwARD Nevilt, Sir Giles Carers, 
3 CHENEY, Which all went over with the Duke as his 
aſſiſtants. 


fs ) When thou in triumph didſt through Paris ride. 


A true deſcription of the Queen's entering into Paris, after hex 
coronation performed at St. Dexxis. 


( Next theſe five Dukes, as did their places fall. 


The Dukes of Alanſon, Bourbon, Vandome, Longavile, Suffolk, 
with five Cardinals. | 


(* | That large-limb'd Almain of the giants race. 

Fzancts VaLots the Dauphin of France, envying the glory that 
the Engliſhmen had obtained at the tilt, brought in an Almain ſe- 
cretly, a man thou ht almoſt of incomparable ſtrength; who en- 
counter'd CHARLES BRANDON at the barriers ; but the Duke grap- 
pling with him, ſo beat him about the head with the pummel of 
his ſword, that the blood came out of the fight of his caſk- 


(+) Elſe might my blood find iſſue from his force, 
Who beat, &c. | 
Sir WiLLtaM BRAN DON, ſtandard-bearer to the Earl of Rich- 
mond (after HENRY VII.) at Boſworth field, a brave and gallant 
Gentleman, who was ſlain by Ricyaro there; this was father to 
t hisCHARLES BRAN DON Duke of Suffolk, | 


7 ER EE PO Es Ind a Sag 


HENRY HOWARD, Earl of Surrey, 


to the Lady G E 


R AL DIN E. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Farl of Surrey, that renowned Lord, 

JH old Engliſh glory bravely that reſtor' d, 

That Prince and Poet (a name more divine) 
Falling in love with beauteous GERALDINE, 

Of the GRERALDI, which derive their name 
 trom Florence: whither, to advance her fame, 
He travels, and in publick jouſts maintain'd 

Her beauty peerleſs, which by arms he gain'd : 


But ſtaying long, fair Italy 


fo fee, 


Jo let ber know him conſtant ſtili to be, 
From Tuſcany this Letter to her writes ; 


Which her reſcripti on inſtantly invites. 


| Fs (4) learned Florence (long time rich in fame) 
From whence thy race, thy noble grandfires came 
To famous England, that kind nurſe of mine, 
Thy SURREY ſends to heav'nly GeRaLDixE, 

Yet let not Tuſcan think I do it wrong, 

That I from thence write in my native tongue; 
That in theſe harſh-tun'd cadences I ſing, 


Sitting ſo near the Muſes ſacred ſpring ; 


But rather think it ſelf adorn'd thereby, 
That England reads the praiſe of Italy. 


| But to convey me one ſigh back to thee, 


Tho? to the Tuicans I the ſmoothneſs grant, 
Our diale& no majeſty doth want, 


| To ſet thy praiſes in as high a key, 


As France, or Spain, or Germany, or they. 
What day I quit the fore-land of fair Kent, 


And that my ſhip her courſe for Flanders bent, 


Vet think I with how many a heavy look. 
My leave of England and of thee I took, 
And did intreat the tide (if it might be; 
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Up to the deck a billow lightly ſkips, 


Taking my ſigh, and down again it ſlips, 

Into the gulph itſelf it headlong throws, 

And as a poſt to England-ward it goes. 

As I fate wond'ring how the rough ſea ſtirr'd, 

I might far off perceive a little bird, 

Which as ſhe fain from ſhore to ſhore would fly, 
Had loſt herfelf in the broad vaſty ſky, 

Her feeble wing beginning to deceive her, 

The ſeas of life ſtall gaping to bereave her: 
Unto the ſhip ſhe makes, which ſhe diſcovers, 
And there (poor fool I) a while for refuge hovers 3 
And when at length her flagging pinion fails, 
Panting ſhe hangs upon the rattling ſails, 

And being forc'd to looſe her hold with pain, 


Tet beaten off, ſhe ſtraight lights on again, [weathers 
And toſs'd with flaws, with ſtorms, with wind, with 


Yet ſtill departing thence, ſtill turneth thither : 


Now with the poop, now with the prow doth bear, 
Now on this fide, now that, now here, now there. 


Methinks theſe ſtorms ſhould be my ſad depart, 
The ſilly helpleſs bird is my poor heart; 
The ſhip, to which for ſuccour it repairs, 
That is yourſelf, regardleſs of my cares. 
Of every ſurge doth fall, or wave doth riſe, 
To fome one thing I fit and moralize. 

When for thy love I left the Belgic ſhore, 
Divine ERAs Mus and our famous More, 


Whoſe happy preſence gave me ſuch delight, 


As made a minute of a winter's night ; 
With whom a while I ſtaid at Roterdame, 


Now fo renowned by ErRasmus* name: 


Yet every hour did ſeem a world of time, 
Till J had ſeen that ſoul-reviving clime, 
| And thought the foggy Netherlands unfit, 
A wat'ry ſoil to clog a fiery wit. 
And as that wealthy Germany I paſt, 
Coming unto the Emperor's court at laſt, 
(% Great-learn'd AcRieea, fo profound in art, 
Who the infernal ſecrets doth impart, 
When of thy health I did deſire to know, 
Me in a glaſs my GrRALpIxE did ſhow, 
Sick in thy bed; and for thou could'ſt not ſleep, 
By a wax taper ſet the light to keep; 
do remember thou didſt read that ode, 
Sent back whilſt I in Thanet made abode, 


Where when thou cam'it unto that word of Love, 


Ev'n in thine eyes I ſaw how paſſion ſtrove: 
That ſnowy lawn which covered thy bed, 
tethought look'd white, to ſee thy cheek lo red 
Thy roſy cheek oft changing in my ſight, 
Yet ſtill was red, to ſce the lawn ſo white: 


The little taper which ſhould give thee light, 


Jethouglit wax'd dim, to ſee thy eyes fo bright; 


Ul 


| Thine eye again ſupply'd the taper's turn, 
And with his beams more brightly made it burn : 
The ſhrugging air about thy temples hurls, 


*. 


And wrapt thy breath in little clouded curls, 
And as it did aſcend, it ftraight did ſeize ir, 

And as it ſunk it preſently did raiſe it. 

Canſt thou by ſickneſs baniſh beauty fo, 

Which if put from thee, knows not where to go 
To make her ſhift, and for her ſuccour ſeek 

To every rived face, each bankrupt cheek ? 


If health preſery*d, thou beauty ſtill doſt cheriſh ; 


If that neglected, beauty ſoon doth periſh. 


Care draws on care, woe comforts woe again, 


Sorrow breeds ſorrow, one grief brings forth twain. 
If live or die, as thou do'ſt, ſo do I; 
If live, I live; and if thou die; I die: 


One heart, one love, one joy, one grief, one troth, 
One good, one ill, one life, one death to both. 


If How arD's blood thou hold'ſt as but too vile, 
Or not eſteem'ſt of NoxeoLK's princely ſtile ; 
If Scotland's coat no mark of fame can lend, 


| (c) That lion plac'd in our bright ſilver bend, 


Which as a trophy beautifies our ſhield, 
(d) Since Scottiſh blood diſcolour'd Floden field; 


| When the proud Cheviot our brave enſign bare, 
As a rich jewel in a Lady's hair, 


And did fair Bramſton's neighbouring vallies choke 
With clouds of cannons fire-diſgorged ſmoke : 


Or SurREy's Earldom inſufficient be, 
| And not a dower ſo well contenting thee : 


Yet I am one of great AeoLLo's heirs, 
The ſacred Muſes challenge me for theirs. 


| By Princes my immortal lines are ſung, 
| My flowing verſes grac'd with ev*ry tongue: 


The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro, 


| Are taught by ſugar d numbers to rehearſe, | 


And have their ſweet lips ſeaſon'd with my verſe. 
When heav'n would ſtrive to do the beſt it can, 

And put an angel's ſpirit into man, 

The utmoſt pow'r it hath, it then doth Ld,” 

When to the world a Poet it doth intend. 

That little diff *rence *rwixt the gods and us, 

(By them confirm'd) diſtinguiſh'd only thus: 

Whom they in birth ordain to happy days, 

The gods commit their glory to our praiſe ; 

T' eternal life when they diſſolve their breath, 

We likewiſe ſhare a ſecond pow'r by death. 

When time ſhall turn thoſe amber locks to gray, 

My verſe again ſhall gild and make them gay, 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew, 

And to thy autumn give a ſummer's hue : 


| That ſacred pow'r, that in my ink remains, 


Shall put freſh blood into thy wither'd veins, 


And 
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And on thy red decay'd, thy whiteneſs dead, 

Shall ſet a white more white, a red more red: 

When thy dim fight thy glaſs cannot deſcry, - 

Nor thy craz'd mirror can diſcern thine eye; 

My verſe, to tell th* one what the other was, 

Shall repreſent them both, thine eye and glaſs : | 

Where both thy mirror and thine eye ſhall ſee, 

What once thou ſaw'ſt in that, that ſaw in thee ; 

And to them both ſhall tell the ſimple truth, 

What that in pureneſs was, what thou in youth. 

If Florence once ſhould loſe her old renown, 

As famous Athens, now a fiſher-town ; 

My lines for thee a Florence ſhall erect, 

Which great Apo Lo ever ſhall protect, 

And with the numbers from my pen that falls, 
Bring marble mines to re- erect thoſe walls. 

(e) Nor beauteous Sr AxHOE, whom all tongues report 

To be the glory of the Engliſh court, 

Shall by our nation be ſo much admir'd, 

Tf ever SURREY truly were inſpir'd. | 
And famous War, who in numbers ſings 
To that inchanting T hracian harper's ſtrings, 

To whom Proxnus (the Poets god) did drink 

A bowl of nectar, fill'd up to the brink ; 

And ſweet-tongu'd Bryan (whom the Muſes 1 
And in his cradle rockt him whilſt he ſlept) 

In ſacred verſes (moſt divinely penn 'd) 

Upon thy praiſes ever ſhall attend. 

What time I came into this famous town, 

And made the cauſe of my arrival known, 

Great MzDicts a liſt for triumphs built; 

Within the which, upon a tree of gilt, 

(Which was with ſundry rare devices ſet) 

I did erect thy lovely counterfeit, 

To aniwer thoſe Italian dames deſire, 

Which daily came thy beauty to admire : 

By which, my lion in his gaping jaws 

Held up my lance, and in his dreadful paws 
Reacheth my gauntlet unto him that dare 

A beauty with my GeRALDINe's compare. 

Which, when each manly valiant arm aſſays, 

After ſo many brave triumphant days, 

The glorious prize upon my lance I bear, 

By herald's voice proclaim'd to be thy ſhare. 

The ſhiver'd ſtaves here for thy beauty broke, 

With tierce encounters paſt at ev'ry ſhock, 

When ſtormy courſes anſwer'd cuff for cuff, 

Denting proud bevers with the counter-buff, 

Upon an altar, burnt with holy flame, 

I ſacrific'd, as incenſe to thy fame: 

Where, as the phœnix from her ſpiced fume 

Renews herſelf, in that ſhe doth conſume. ; 

So from theſe ſacred aſhes live we both, 

Ev'n as that one Arabian wonder doth, 


— 


Doth bear theſe verſes carved in the rind: - 
When GERAL DIN E ſhall fit in thy fair ſhade, 
„Fan her fair treſſes with perfumed air, 


And thou no ſap nor pith ſhalt more retain, 
« Ev'n from the duſt of thy unwieldy trunk 


| In ſummer's heat, in thoſe ſweet ſhades to ſport : 


| Our ſhade's as ſweet, tho? not to us ſo dear, 
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When to my chamber I myſelf retire, 
Burnt with the ſparks that kindled all this fire, 
Thinking of England, which my hope contains, 
The happy iſle where GERALDINE remains: 
(g) Of Hunſdon, where thoſe ſweet celeſtial eyne 
At firſt did pierce this tender breaſt of mine: 
(h Of Hampton-Court and Windſor, where abound 
All pleaſures that in Paradiſe were found : 
Near that fair caſtle is a little grove, 
With hanging rocks all cover'd from above, 
Which on the bank of goodly Thames doth ſtand, 
Clipt by the water from the other land, 


| Whole buſhy top doth bid the ſun forbear, 


And checks his proud beams that would enter there ; 
Whoſe leaves ſtill mutt'ring, as the air doth breathe, 


With the ſweet bubbling of the ſtream beneath, 


Doth rock the ſenſes (whilſt the ſmall birds ſing). 
Lulled aſleep with gentle murmuring; 
Where light- foot Fairies ſport at priſon- baſe, 


(No doubt there is ſome pow'r frequents the place) 
There the ſoft poplar and ſmooth beech do bear 


Our names together carved every where, ] 
And Gordian knots do curiouſly entwine 1 
The names of HExRY and of GERALDIVX. 
O let this grove, in happy times to come, | i 
Be call'd the lovers bleſs'd Elyzium ; 
Whither my miſtreſs wonted to reſort, | 


A thouſand ſundry names I have it given, 
And call d it Wonder-hider, Cover-heay*n, 
The roof where beauty her rich court doth keep, 


| Under whoſe compaſs all the ſtars do ſleep. | | ö 


There is one tree, which now I call to mind, 


« Let thy large bouglis a canopy be made, 


Jo keep the ſun from gazing on my fair: | = 


e And when thy ſpreading branched arms be ſunk, 


« ] will renew thee, phœnix- like, again, 

« And from thy dry decayed root will bring 
« A new-born ſtem, another Esox's ſpring. 
I find no cauſe, nor judge I reaſon why, 

My country ſhould give place to Lombardy. 
(i) As goodly flow'rs on Thameſis do grow, 
As beautify the banks of wanton PO; 
As many nymphs as haunt rich Arnus' ſtrand, 
By ſilver Severn tripping hand in hand: 


Becauſe the ſun hath greater power there. 
This diſtant place doth give me greater woe 3 
Far off, my ſighs the farther have to go. 
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Love did us both with one ſelf- arrow ſtrike, 


Some pow'rful med' cine to withdraw the dart; 


AGRIPPA above the barren truth. 


to do his Sovereign ſuch loyal fervice, as a thouſand ſuch ſevere 


die writ of her, refuſing to dance with him, which he ſeemeth to 


And of her, | 
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Ah abſence ! why thus ſhould'ſt thou ſeem ſo long? 
Or wherefore ſhould'ſt thou offer time ſuch wrong, 
Summer ſo ſoon to ſteal on winter's cold, 

Or winter blaſts ſo ſoon make ſummer old? 


Our wounds both one, our cure ſhould be the like; 
Except thou haſt found out ſome mean by art, 


By my next letters GzRALDine ſhall know, 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) From learned Florence, long time rich in fame. 
Florence, a city of Tuſcany, ſtanding upon the river Arnus (ce- 


lebrated by DAN TE, PETRARCH, and other the moſt noble wits of | 


Italy) was the original of the family out of which this GERAL- 
ping did ſpring, as Ireland the place of her birth, which is inti- 


mated by theſe verſes of the Earl of Surrey : iS 


From Tuſcan came my Lady's worthy race, 
Fair Florence was ſometime her ancient ſeat ; 
The Weſtern ifle, whoſe pleaſant ſhore doth face 
Wild Camber's cliffs, did give her lively heat. 


( b ) Great-learn'd AGRIPPA, fo profound in art, 


CorNnELIUsS AGRIPPA, a man in his time ſo famous for magick, 
(which the books publiſh'd by him concerning that argument do 
partly prove} as in this place needs no farther remembrance. 


Howbeit, as thoſe abſtruſe and gloomy arts are but illuſions, ſo in | 
the honour of ſo rare a Gentleman as this Earl (and therewithal ſo 
noble a Poet, a quality by which his other titles receive their | 


greateſt luſtre) invention may make ſomewhat more bold with 


(c ) That lion ſet in our bright ſilver bend. 
The blazon of the Howarps honourable armour was, Gules, 


betabten fix croſslets fitchy a bend Argent; to which afterwards was | 


added by atchievement, In the canton point of the bend an eſcutcheon | 
Or, within the Scottiſh preſſure a demi-lion rampant Gules, 8c. as 
Mr CAampen, now Clarencieux, from authority noteth. Never 
ſhall time or bitter envy be able to obſcure the brightneſs of ſo 
great a victory as that for which this addition was obtained, The 
hiſtorian of Scotland, GEORGE BVUchax Ax, reporteth, that the 
Earl of Surrey gave for his badge a /i{ver Lion, (which from anti- 
quity belonged to that name) tearing in pieces a Lion jroftrate 
Gi; and withal, that this, which he terms inſolence, was pu- 
niſhed in him and his poſterity ; as if it were fatal to the conqueror 


cenſurers were never able to perform. 


(d) Since Scotifp blood diſcolour' d Floden field. | 


The battle was fought at Bramſton near Floden-hill, being a 
part of the Cheviot, a mountain that exceedeth all the mountains 
in the North of England for highneſs; in which the wilful perjury 
of James V. was puniſhed from heaven by the Earl of Surrey, be- 
ing left by King HENRY VIII. (then in France before Turwin) 
for the defence of his realm. | 
(e Nor beauicous STAN HOPE, whom all tongues report 

To be the glory, Sc. 3 


Of the beauty of that Lady he himſelf teſtifies, in an elegy which 
allegorize under a Lion and Wolf. And of himſelf he faith ; 


A Lion ſaau I late, as white as ſnow. 


1 might perceive a Wolf, as white as a whale's Bone, 
A fairer beaſt of freſher hue beheld JI newer none, 


But that her looks were coy, and froward evas her grace. | 


/ Aud famous War, who in numbers ſings. 


Sir Thomas War the elder, a moſt excellent poet, as his 


poems extant do witneſs ; beſides certain encomiums, written by 


But mine is fixt, and abſence being proved, 
It ſticks. too faſt, it cannot be removed. 
Adieu, adieu, from Florence when I go, 


Which if good fortune ſhall by courſe direct, 
From Venice by ſome meſſenger expect; 
Till when, I leave thee to thy heart's deſire, 
By him that lives thy virtues to admire. 


| the Earl of Surrey upon ſome of Davip's Pſalms, by him tranſ- 


lated : 

| What holy grave, what worthy ſepulchre, 

| To Wrar's Pſalms ſhall Chriſtians purchaſe then? 
And aftcrward, upon his death, the ſaid Earl writeth thus: 
| What wirtues rare were temper'd in thy breaſt ! 
Honour that Englaud ſuch a jewel bred, 

Aud kiſs the ground whereas thy corps did reſt. 


(£) Of Hunſdon, where thoſe fweet celeflial eyne. 


firſt time he beheld his Lady was at Hunſdon: 

Hunſdon did firſt preſent her to mine eyne. 5 
Which ſonnet being altogether a deſcription of his love, I do al- 
ledge in divers places of this gloſs as proofs of what I write. 


(>) Of Hampton-Court and Windſor, where abound 
| All pleaſures, &c. = 


| That he enjoy'd the preſence of his fair and virtuous miſtreſs at 
thoſe two places, by reaſon of Queen KATHARIxE's uſual abode 


theſe verſes of his: 
Hampton me taught to wiſh ber firſt for mine; 
Windſor ( alas ! ) doth chaſe me from her fight. 
And in another ſonnet following: : 
When Windſor walls ſuſlain'd my weary'd arm, 
My hand, my chin, to eaſe my refileſs head. 


; pleaſures in that place. | | | 
| With a King's ſon my childiſh years I paſs'd, 
In greater feaſts than PR1am's ſon of Troy. 
And again in the ſame Elegy : | | | 
| T hoſe large greem courts, where ave were wont to r0Ve, 
With eyes caſt up unto the Maidens Tower, 
With eofy fighs, ſuch as men draw in love. 
And again in the ſame: | | 
Ihe ſtately ſeats, the Ladies bright of hue, 
The dances ſhort, long tales of favect delight. 


teſtify, in the ſame Elegy before cited : | 
The ſecret grove. which we have made reſound, 
With filver drops the meads yet ſpread for ruth. 


| (i ) 4s goodly flow'rs on Thameſis do grow, &c. 

T had thought in this place not to have ſpoken of Thames, be- 
ing ſo oft remember'd by me before in ſundry places on this occa- 
fion : but thinking of that excellent Epigram, which I judge ei- 
ther to be done by the ſaid Earl or Sir FRancis BRIAN, for the 
worthineſs thereof I will here inſert : which, as it ſeems to me, 
was compiled at the author's being in Spain. 

| T agus, farewel, which weſtward with thy flreams 

Turn'ſt up the grains of gold, already try'd ; 

For I with ſpur and ſail go ſeek the Thames, 
Againſt the ſun that ſhews his wealthy pride, 

And to the town that BxuTus ſought by dreams, 

Like bended moon that leans her lufty fide, 

To ſeek my country now, for whom I live ; 

O mighty Jove, for this the winds me give. 


The 


It is manifeſt by a ſonnet, written by this noble Earl, that the 


there (on whom this Lady GERALDINE was attending) I prove by 


And that his delight might draw him to compare Windſor to 
Paradiſe, an Elegy may prove; where he remembreth his paſſed _ 


And for the pleaſantneſs of the place, theſe verſes of his may 
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The Lady GERAL DINE 


C ³ SEU GED DO naoRD 


PU UP VP VI HEL 


to ZE NRY HOWARD, 


Earl of SURREY. 


UCH greeting as the noble Sux REV ſends, 
8 The like to thee thy GERAL DIVE commends; 
A maiden's thoughts do check my trembling hand, 
On other terms or compliments to ſtand, 

Which (might my ſpeech be as my heart affords) 
Sould come attired in far richer words: 
But all is one, my faith as firm ſhall prove, 
As her's that makes the greateſt ſnew of love. 
In Cup1p's ſchool I never read thoſe books, 


Whoſe lectures oft we practiſe in our looks, 


Nor ever did ſuſpicious rival eye 

Yet lie in wait my favours to eſpy; 

My virgin thoughts are innocent and meek, 

As the chaſte bluſhes ſitting on my cheek : 

As in a fever I do ſhiver yet, 

Since firſt my pen was to the paper ſet. 

If I do err, you know my ſex is weak, | 
Fear proves a fault where maids are forc'd to ſpeak, 
Do I not ill? Ah, footh me not herein; 

O, if I do, reprove me of my fin: 

Chide me in faith, or if my fault you hide, 

My tongue will teach myſelf, myſelf to chide. 
Nay, noble SuRREx, blot it if thou wilt, 

Then too much boldneſs ſhould return my guilt : 
For that ſhould be ev*n from ourſelves conceal'd, 
Which is diſclos'd, if to our thoughts reveal'd; 
For the leaſt motion, more the ſmalleſt breath, 
That may unpeach our modeſty, is death, 

The page that brought thy letters to my hand, 
(Methinks) ſhould marvel at my ſtrange demand: 
For till he bluſh'd, I did not yet eſpy 
The nakedneſs of my immodeſty, 5 
Which in my face he greater might have hes, 
But that my fan I quickly put between; | 
Yet ſcarcelv that my inward guilt could hide, 
Fear ſceing all, fears it of all is ſpy'd. 


Like to a taper lately burning bright, 


But wanting matcer to maintain his light, 

The blaze aſcending, forced by the ſmoke, 

Living by that which ſeeks the ſame to choke ; 

The flame {till hanging in the air, doth burn, 

Until drawn down, it back again return: 

Then clear, then dim, then ſpreadeth, & then cloſeth, 
No getteth ſtrength, and now his brightneſs loſeth 3 


3 


As well the heſt-diſcerning eye may doubt, 
Whether it be yet in, or whether out : 

Thus in my cheek my ſundry paſſions ſhew'd, 
Now aſhy pale, and now again it glow'd. 

If in your verſe there be a pow'r to move, 

It's you alone, who are the cauſe I love, 

It's you bewitch my boſom by mine ear ; 

Unto that end I did not place you there : 

Airs to aſſwage the bloody ſoldier's mind, 

Poor women, we are naturally kind. 

| Perhaps you'll think, that I theſe terms inforce, 
For that in court this kindneſs is of courſe: 
Or that it is that honey-ſteeped gall, 

We oft are ſaid to bait our loves withall; 

That in one eye we carry ſtrong deſire, 

In th* other drops, which quickly quench that fire. 
Ah, what fo falſe can envy ſpeak of us, 

But it ſhall find ſome vainly credulous ? 

| I do not fo, and to add proof thereto, 

{ I love in faith, in faith, ſweet Lord, I do: 
Nor let the envy of invenom'd tongues, 
Which {till is grounded on poor Ladies wrongs, 
Thy noble breaſt diſaſterly poſſeſs, 

By any doubt to make my love the leſs. 

My houſe from Florence I do not pretend, 
Nor from thoſe GERAL DS claim I to deſcend ; 
Nor hold thoſe honours inſufficient are, 

That I receive from Deſmond, or Kildare : 
| Nor better air will ever boaſt to breathe, 
Than that of Lemſter, Munſter, or of Meart : 


Nor crave [I other foreign far allies, 


(a) Than Windſor's, or Fitz- -Grraly' s families: 
It is enough to leave unto my heirs, 
If they but pleaſe t' acknowledge me for theirs. 
| To what place ever did the court remove, 
But that the houſe gives matter to my love? 
At Windſor {till I ſee thee ſit, and walk, 
There mount thy courſer, there deviſe, there talk. 
The robes, the garter, and the ſtate of Kings, 
Into my thoughts thy hoped greatneſs brings: 
None-ſuch, the name imports (methinks) ſo much, 
None ſuch as it, nor as my Lord, none fuch: 
In Hampton's great magnificence I find 
| The lively image of thy Princely mind: 
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Fair Richmond's tow'rs like goodly trophies ſtand, 

Rear'd by the pow'r of thy victorious hand: 

White-Hall's triumphing galleries are yet 

Adorn'd with rich devices of thy wit: 

In Greenwich ſtill, as in a glaſs, I view, K 

Where laſt thou bad'ſt thy Ger aLDINE adieu. 
With ev'ry little perling breath that blows, 

How are my thoughts confus'd with joys and woes! 

As through a gate, ſo through my longing ears 

Paſs to my heart whole multitudes of fears. 

O, in a map that I might ſee thee ſhow 

The place where now in danger thou do'ſt go! 


_ Whilſt we diſcourſe, to travel with our eye 
| Romania, Tuſcan, and fair Lombardy ; 


Or with thy pen exactly to fet down 

The model of that temple, or that town : 

And to relate at large where thou haſt been, 

As there, and there, and what thou there haſt ſeen ; 
Exprefling in a figure, by thy hand, 
How Naples lies, how Florence fair doth ſtand: 

Or as the Grecian's finger dip'd in wine, 

Drawing a river in a little line, 

And with a drop, a gulf to figure out, 

To model Venice moated round about 

Then adding more to counterfeit a ſea, 


And draw the front of ſtately Genoa. 


Theſe from thy lips were like harmonious tones, 


W hich now do ſound like mandrakes dreadful groans. 
Some travel hence, t* enrich their minds with {kill 


Leave here their good, and bring home others ill; 


Which ſeem to like all countries but their own, 


Affecting moſt, where they the leaſt are known: 


Their leg, their thigh, their back, their neck, their head, 


As they had been in ſev'ral countries bred ; 
In their attire, their geſture, and their gate, 
Found in each one, all Italianate, 

So well in all deformity in faſhion, 


Borrowing a limb of ev'ry ſev'ral nation; 


And nothing more than England hold in ſcorn, 
So live as ſtrangers whereas they were born. 
But thy return in this I do not read, 


Thou art a perfect Gentleman indeed: 


O God forbid that HowWARP's noble line, 
From ancient virtue ſhould ſo far decline. 


The muſes train (whereof yourſelf are chief) 


Only to me | participate their grief; 


HEROICAL EPISTLES. 
To ſooth their humours, I do lend 6 cars. 


Till chy return, by hope they only live; 


K 


In pretty riddles to bewray our loves, 


| Theſe here in court thy greateſt want do find : Is = 


The Muſes friends are every-where ſo rare. 


| Only becauſe the better ſort do ſo, 


| Clip'd in the arms of ſome laſcivious dame, 
When thou ſhouldſt rear an ILIox to thy name? 


| Or PHozBus? altars there with incenſe heap'd, 


| Our lutes unſtrung ſhall hang upon the wall, 


“ He gives a Poet, that his verſes hears. _ 


| Yet had they all, they all away would give: 

| The world and they fo ill-according be, 

That wealth and Poets never can agree. 

Few live in court that of their good have care, 


Some praiſe thy worth (that it did never know), 
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Whoſe judgement never further doth extend, 

Than it doth pleaſe the greateſt to commend ; 

So great an ill upon deſert doth chance, 

When it doth paſs by beaſtly ignorance. 

Why art thou ſlack, whilſt no man puts his hand 

(5) To raiſe the mount where Surrey's towers muſt ſtand ? 
Or who the groundſil of that work doth lay, 

Whilſt lize a wand'rer thou abroad do'ſt ſtray, 


When ſhall the Muſes by fair Norwich dwell, 
To be the city of the learned well? 


As once in Cyrrha, or in Thebe kept ? 

Or when ſhall that fair hoof-plow'd ſpring diſtil 
From great Mount-Surrey, out of Leonard's -hill? 
Till thou return, the court I will exchange 

For ſome poor cottage, or ſome country grange, 


Where to our diſtaves, as we fit and ſpin, 
My maid and I will tell what things have been. 


Our leſſons ſerve to wrap our tow withall, 
And paſs the night, whiles winter-tales we tell, I 


[Of many things, that long ago befell: 


Or tune ſuch homely carrols as were ſung 23 
In country ſport, when we ourſelves were young, 4 
In queſtions, purpoſe, or in drawing gloves. 3 
The nobleſt ſpirits, to virtue moſt inclin'd, 


Others there be, on which we feed our eye, 
(c) Like arras-work, or ſuch like imag'ry : 
Many of us deſire Queen Carh'RIxE's ſtate, _ 
But very few her virtues imitate. 

Then, as ULysszs* wife, write I to thee, 


Make no reply, but come thyſelf to me. 


ANNOTATIONS 
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ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) Than Windſor's or FiTzGERALD's families. | the rebellion of Norfolk under Ker, in King Epwarp the VIth's 


The coft of many Kings which from time to time have adorned time, was much defaced by that impure rabble. Betwixt the will 
the caitle at Windſor with their Princely magnificence, hath made and the city, as ALEXANDER NEVEL deſcribes it, the river ot 
it more noble than that it need to be ſpoken of now, as though Premier i runs, having Weſt and South thereof a wood, and a 
obſcure ; and I hold it more meet to refer you to our vulgar mo- little village called Thorpe ; and on the North, the pailures of 
numents for the founders and finiſhers thereof, than to meddle with Mouſholl, which contain about fix miles n length and breadth. 
matter nothing near the purpoſe. As for the family of the FiTz- So that beſides the ſtately greatneſs of Mount-Surrey, wich was 
GERALDsS, of whence this Lady was lineally deſcended, the orig1- the houſe's name, the proſpect and ite thereof was pating pleuſant 
nal was Engliſh, though the branches did ſpread themſelves into and commodious ; and no where elſe did that increaſing evil of the 
diſtaut places, and names nothing conſonant, as in former times it N oriolk fury unkennel itlelf then, but there, as it were for 1 ma- 
Was uſual to denominate themſelves of their manours, or fore- nifeſt token of their latent to debaſe all high things, and Lo pro- 
names, as may partly appear in that which enſueth; the light fane all holy. 
whereof proceeded from my learned and very worthy friend 


Mr Francis IHINN. WALTER of Windſor, the ſon of OTErus, (e Like arras-work, or ſuch /e imagry, 

had to iſſue WILLIAM, of whom HENRY, now Lord Windſor, is Such was he whom Juvxxal taxeth in this manner: 
deſcended ; and RoBERN T of Windſor, of whom RozkERTH the 3 _ Truncoque fimilimus Herme = 
now Earl of Eſſex, and GERALD of Windſor his third ſon, who Nullo quippe alio wincis diſcrimine, quom quod 
married the daughter of Rees, the great Prince of Wales, of whom | _ Illi marmoreum caput eft, tua didit imago. 


came NESTA, paramour to HENRY the firſt : Which GERALD had | Seeming to be born for nothing elſe but apparel, and the outward 
ifive Maurice FITZGERALD, anceſtor to Thomas FITZMAURICE | appearance, entitled Complement : with whom the ridiculous able 


Juſtice of Ireland, buried at Trayly; leaving iſſue Joan his eldeſt of the ape in sor ſorteth fitly ; who coming into a carver's 
ſon, firſt Earl of Kildare, anceſtor to GxRaLDixE, and MAURICE | houſe, and viewing many marble works, took up tlie head of a 


his ſecond ſon, firſt Earl of Deſmond. man very cunningly wrought : who greatly in praiſin did ſeem to 
| 5 f : pity it, that having ſo comely an outſide, it had nothing wit:in ; 
(% To raiſe the mount where Surrey's towrs muſt ſtand. like empty figures, walk and talk in every place: at whom the 


Alluding to the ſumptuous houſe which was afterward built | noble GERALDIXE modeſtly glanceth. 
by him upon Leonard's-hill, right againſt Norwich; which, in | + 


( oC Ts 


The Lady FANE GRAY to the Lord GIL FO 
| DUDLEY. 


* 
0 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


EDwaRD the Sixth his timeleſs life beref?, 

(Though doubtfully ) yet his Dominion left 

To his fiſter MARY : but by HENRY GRAY, 

Then Duke of Suffolk, bearing mighty ſway, 

With the conſent, and by the pow'rful hand 

Of Joun, the ſtout Duke of Northumberland, 
His fourth ſon, GIL FORD DuDLEy, they affy'd 

To fair JanE GRAY, which by the mother”s fide | 

Some title claim'd : this marriage them between, 

The Lady JANE was here proclaimed Queen. 
But Mary ſoon prevailing by her pow'r, 

Cauſed thoſe two preſerved in the Tow'r, 5 

There to be priſon'd ; where, their blame to quit, 


They each to other theſe epiſtles writ. : 


| M Ine own dear Lord, ſith thou art lock'd from | Which ſomewhat huſh'd, the echo doth record, 
In this diſguiſe my love muſt ſteal to thee, [me, | And twice or thrice reiterates my word: 
Since to renew all loves, all kindneſs paſt, I When like an adverſe wind in Iſis' courſe, 
This refuge ſcarcely left, yet this the laſt. Againſt the tide bending his boiſt' rous force; 
My keeper coming, I of thee inquire, But when the flood hath wrought itſelf about, 
Who with thy greeting anſwers my defire ; | He following on, doth headlong thruſt it out: 
Which my tongue willing to return again, Thus ſtrive my ſighs with tears ere they begin, 
Griet ſtops my words, and I but ftrive in vain : And breaking out, again ſighs drive them in. 
Wherewith amaz'd, away in haſte he goes, A thouſand forms preſent my troubled thought, 
When thro* my lips my heart thruſts forth my woes. | Yet prove abortive ere they forth are brought. 
Bur then the doors, that make a doleful found, „ The depth of woe with words we hardly found, 
Drive back my words, that in the noiſe are drown'd, “ Sorrow is fo inſenſibly profound. ; 
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As tears do fall and riſe, ſighs come and go, 


So do theſe numbers ebb, fo do they flow. 
"Theſe briny tears do make my ink look pale, 


My ink cloaths tears in this fad mourning vall 


The letters mourners, weep with my dim eye, 
The paper pale, griev'd at my miſery. | 

Yet miſcrable ourſelves why ſhould we deem, 
Sith none are ſo but in their own eſteem? 

« Who in diſtreſs from reſolution flies, 

« Is rightly ſaid to yield to miſeries. 

(a) They which begot us, did beget this ſin, 
They firſt begun what did our grief begin : 
We taſted not, *twas they which did rebell, 
(Not our offence) but in their fall we fell: 


They which a crown would to my Lord have link'd, 


All hope of life and liberty extinct 

A Subject born, a Sov'reign to have been, | 
Have made me now nor Subject, nor a Queen. 
Ah, vile ambition, how doſt thou deceive us ! 


Which ſhew'ſt us heav'n, & yet in hell doſt leave us. 


* Seldom untouch'd doth innocence eſcape, 

* When error cometh in good counſel's ſhape ; 

& A lawful title counterchecks proud might; 
The weakeſt things become ſtrong props to right. 
Then, my dear Lord, altho' affliction grieve us, 
Yet let our ſpotleſs innocence relieve us. 

Death but an acted paſſion doth appear, | 

«© Where truth gives courage and the conſcience clear. 
And let thy comfort thus conſiſt in mine, 

That I bear part of whatſoc'er is thine ; 

As when we liv'd untouch'd with theſe diſgraces, 
When as our kingdom was our dear embraces: 
(5) At Durham palace, where ſweet Hy MN ſang, 
Whoſe buildings with our nuptial muſick rang: 
When prothalamions prais'd that happy day, 
Wherem great DuDLEY match'd with noble GRAV, 
When they devis'd to link by wedlock's band 
The houſe of SurroLk to NORTHUMBERLAND ; 
Our fatal Dukedom to your Dukedom bound, 
To frame this building on ſo weak a ground. 

For what avails a lawleſs uſurpation, | 
Which gives a ſcepter, but not rules a nation ? 
Only the ſurfeit of a vain opinion: 


<« What gives content, gives what exceeds dominion, 


(c) When firſt mine cars were pierced with the fame 
Of Jaxx, proclaimed by a Princeſs' name, 
A ſudden fright my trembling heart appalls: 
The fear of conſcience ent'reth iron walls. 
Thrice happy for our fathers had it been, 
If what we fear'd, they wiſely had foreſeen, 
And kept a mean gate in an humble path, 
To have eſcap'd the heav'ns impetuous wrath. 
The true bred eagle ſtrongly ſtems the wind, 
And not each bird reſembling their brave kind ; 


| 


| 


He, like a King, doth from the clouds command 
The fearful fowl, that move but near the land. 
Tho' Max be from mighty Kings deſcended, 
My blood not from PLanTAGENET pretended ; 
(d) My grandſire Bx anpon did our houſe advance, 
By Princely Mary, dowager of France: Bo, 
The fruit of that fair ſtock, which did combine, 
And Yorx's ſweet branch with LANCASTER's entwine, 
And in one ſtalk did happily unite 
The pure vermilion roſe and purer white; 
I, the untimely ſlip of that rich ſtem, 
Whoſe golden bud brings forth a diadem. 
But oh, forgive me, Lord, it is not I, 
Nor do I boaſt of this, but learn to die: 
Whilſt we were as ourſelves, conjoyned then, 
Nature to nature, now an alien. 
To gain a Kingdom, who ſpares their next blood? 


Nearneſs contemn'd, if ſov'reignty withſtood. | 


A diadem once dazzling the eye, 

“ 'The day too dark to ſee affinity; 

And where the arm is ſtretch*d to reach a crown, 

«© Friendſhip is broke, the deareſt things thrown down. 
(e) For what great Henry moſt ſtrove to avoid, 


The heav*ns have built, where earth would have deſtroy'd. 


And ſeating EDpwWaRD on his regal throne, 
He gives to Mary all that was his own, 
By death aſſuring what by life is theirs, 

The lawful claim of HEx Rx's lawful heirs. 
By mortal laws the bond may be divorc'd, 


But heav'n's decree by no means can be forc'd : 


That rules the caſe, when men have all decreed, 

Who took him hence foreſaw who ſhould ſucceed ; 

For we in vain rely on human laws, 

When heaven ſtands forth to plead the righteous cauſe, 

Thus rule the ſkies in their continual courſe ; 

That yields to fate, that doth not yield to force. 

Man's wit doth build for Time but to devour, 

% But Virtue's free from Time and Fortune's pow'r. 
Then my kind Lord, ſweet G1LroRD, be not griev'd, 

The ſoul is heav*nly, and from heaven reliev'd; 

And as we once have plighted troth together, 

Now let us make exchange of minds to either: 

To thy fair breaſt take my reſolved mind, 

Arm'd againſt black deſpair and all her kind: 

Into my boſom breathe that ſoul of thine, 

There to be made as perfect as is mine: 

So ſhall our faiths as firmly be approved, 

As I of thee, or thou of me be loved. 


| This life, no life, wert thou not dear to me, 


Nor this no death, were I not woe for thee. 
Thou my dear huſband and my Lord betore, 

But truly learn to die, thou ſhalt be more. 

Now live by pray'r, on heav'n fix all thy thought, 


And ſurely find whate' er by zeal is ſought : 


For 


Rd 


For each good motion that the ſoul awakes, 
A heav'nly figure ſees, from whence it takes 
That ſweet reſemblance, which by pow'r of kind 
Forms (like itſelf) an image in the mind, 
And in our faith the operations be, 
Of that divineneſs which through that we ſce; 
Wich never errs, but accidentally, 
By our frail fleſh's imbecility; 
By each temptation over-apt to ſlide, 
Except our ſpirit becomes our body's guide : 
For as theſe towers our bodies do incloſe, 
So our ſouls priſons verily are thoſe : 
Our bodies ſtopping that celeſtial light, 
As theſe do hinder our exterior fight ; 
Whereon death ſeizing, doth diſcharge the debt, 
And us at bleſſed liberty doth ſet. 

Then draw thy forces all up to thy heart, 
The ſtrongeſt fortreſs of this earthly part, 
And on theſe three let thy aſſurance lie, 
On faith, repentance, and humility, 
By which, to heav'n aſcending by degrees, 
Perfiſt in pray*r upon your bended knees : 
Whlereon if you aſſuredly be ſtay'd, 
You nced in peril not to be diſmay'd, 


Which till ſhall Keep you that you ſhall not fall, 


For any peril that can you appall : 
The key of heav'n thus with you you ſhall bear, 


And grace you guiding, get you entrance there; 
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| And you of thoſe celeſtial joys poſſoſs, 


Winch mortal tongue's unable to expreſs. 

Then thank the heav'n, preparing us this room, 
Crowning our heads with glorious martyrdom, 
Before the black and diſmal days begin, 

The days of all idolatry and fin, 

Not ſuff'ring us to ſee that wicked age, 

When perſecution vehemently ſhall rage ; 

When tyranny new tortures ſhall invent 

To inflict vengeance on the innocent. 

Let heav'n forbid that Mary's womb ſhould bring 
England's fair ſceptre to a foreign King; 

(f) But ſhe to fair ELIZABETEH ſhall leave it, 
Which broken, hurt, and wounded ſhall receive it : 
And on her temples having plac'd the crown, 
Root out the dregs idolatry hath ſown ; 

And Sion's glory ſhall again reſtore, 

Laid rum, waſte, and deſolate before: 

And from black cinders, and rude heaps of ſtones, 
Shall gather up the martyrs ſacred bones ; 

And ſhall extirp the pow'r of Rome again, 

And caſt aſide the heavy yoke of Spain. 


Farewel, ſweet GiLFoRD, know our end is near, 


Heav'n is our home, we are but ſtrangers here: 


| Let us make haſte to go unto the bleſt, 

Which from theſe weary worldly labours reſt. 

And with theſe lines, my deareſt Lord, I greet thee, 
Until in heav'n thy Jaxz again ſhall meet thee, 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(a) They which begot us, did beget this fin. 


Shewing the ambition of the two Dukes their fathers, whoſe pride 


was the cauſe of the utter overthrow of their children. 


( At Durham palace where ſweet HYMEN ſang, 
7 buildings, &c. . | 


The Lord GILToRD DuprEx, fourth ſon to Jonx DupiEx 
Duke of Northumberland, married the Lady Jang Gray, daugh- 


ter to the Duke of Suffolk, at Durham-houſe in the Strand. 


| (e) When firſt mine ears were pierced with the fame 
| Of JANE, proclaimed by a Princeſs" name. 


Queen; by which Frances he had this Lady Jane. This Mary 
the French Queen was daughter to King HENRY VII. by Eri- 
ZABETH his Queen; which happy marriage conjoined the two 
noble families of Lancaſter and York. 


(e) For what great HENRY moſt firove to avoid. 


Noting the diſtruſt that King HENRY VIII. ever had in the 
Princeſs Mary his daughter, fearing ſhe would alter the ſtate of 
religion in the land, by matching with a ſtranger, confeſſing the 
right that King Henry's iſſue had to the crown, 


(F) But foe to fair ELIZABETH ſhall leave it. 
A propheſy of Queen Max x's barrenneſs, and of the happy and 


Preſently upon the death of King EpwaRD, the Lady Jaxz was 
taken as Queen, conveyed by water to the tower of London for 
her ſafety, and after proclaimed in divers parts of the realm, as 
ſo ordained by King EpwarD's letters patents and his will. | 


(4) My grandfire Bxax DON did our houſe advance 
By Princely Maxx, Dowager of France. 


HxNRY Gray, Duke of Suffolk, married Frances the eldeſt i 
daughter of CHARLES BRANDON, Duke of Suffolk, by the French 


glorious reign of Queen ELIZABETH; her reſtoring of religion, 
the aboliſhing of the Romiſh ſervitude, and caſting afide the yoke 
of Spain, SIT | 
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GIL FORD DUDLEY to the Lady JANE GRAY. 


S the ſwan ſinging at his dying hour, (b) Nor of my brothers, from whoſe natural grace 
A So I reply from my imprisning tow'r : Virtue may fpring to beautify our race ; 
O, could there be that pow'r but in my verſe, | (c) Nor of Gray's match, my children born by thee, 
T” expreſs the grief which my fad heart doth pierce! | Of the great blood undoubtedly to be: 
The very walls that ſtraitly thee incloſe, I But of thy virtue only do I boaſt, 
Would ſurely weep at reading of my woes That wherein I may juſtly glory moſt. 
Let your eyes lend, I'll pay you every tear, I crav'd no Kingdoms, tho? I thee did crave : 
And give you int'reſt, if you do forbear ; It me ſuffic'd thy only ſelf to have: 
Drop for a drop, and if you'll needs have loan, Vet let me ſay, however it befell, 
I will repay you frankly two for one. Methinks a crown ſhould have becom'd thee well : 
Perhaps you'll think (your ſorrows to appeaſe) For ſure thy wiſdom merited, or none, . 
That words of comfort fitter were than theſe: (d) To have been heard with wonder from a throne; 
True, and in you when ſuch perfection liveth, When from thy lips the counſel to each deed, 
As in moſt grief, me now moſt comfort giveth. Doth as from ſome wiſe oracle proceed. 
But think not, JAN, that cowardly I faint, And more eſteem'd thy virtues were to me, 5 
To beg man's mercy by my ſad complaint, Than all that elſe might ever come by thee: ; iy 
That death fo much my courage can controul,  Þ So chaſte thy love, ſo innocent thy life, 55 
At the departing of my living ſoul. As being a virgin when thou wert a wife; = 
| For it one life a thouſand lives could be, So great a gift the heav'n on me beſtow'd, 2 
All thoſe too few to conſummate with thee, | | As giving that, it nothing could have ow'd : 5 
| When thou this croſs ſo patiently doſt bear, Such was the gobd I did poſſeſs of late, N 15 
| As if thou wert incapable of fear, | Ere worldly care diſturb*d our quiet ſtate ; 5 
| And doeſt no more this diſſolution fly, | - | Ere trouble did 1 in ev'ry place abound, | 3 
„ * han if long age conſtrained thee to die. 5 ; And angry war our former peace did wound.” 1 
| Yet it is {trange, thou art become my foe, | But to know this, ambition us affords, | 5 
And only now add'ſt moſt unto my woe; | One crown is guarded with a thouſand words; 5 
[ | Not that I loath what moſt did me delight, | © To mean eſtates mean forrows are but ſhown, E: 
But that ſo long deprived of thy ſight : EL “But crowns have cares, whoſe workings be unknown. | # 
$ | For when I ſpeak, and would complain my wrong, (e) When DvupLEy led his armies to the eaſt, AM 
| Et, Straitways thy name poſſeſſeth all my tongue, Of our whole forces gen'rally poſſeſt, 4 
þ As thou before me evermore didſt lie hat then was thought his enterprize could let, 7 
| The preſent object to my longing eye. 6 f) Whom a grave council freely did abet, Y 
15 No ominous ſtar did at thy birthtide ſhine, That had the judgment of the pow'rful laws 3 
| That might of thy ſad deftiny divine ; In ev'ry point to juſtify the cauſe ? | 5 
| ; *Tis only 1 that did thy fall perſuade, | | The holy Church a helping hand that laid, 3 
4 And thou by me a ſacrifice art made, | Who would have thought that theſe could not have | . 
1 . As in thoſe countries where the loving wives But what (alas !) can parliaments avail, [ſway'd ? N 
| With their kind huſbands end their happy lives, Where Maxy's right muſt Epward's acts repeal ? 5 
. And crown'd with garlands, in their brides attire, (g) When Suffolk's pow'r dothSuffolk's hopes withſtand, ; 
i Burn with his body in the fun'ral fire; Northumberland doth leave Northumberland; : 
| And ſhe the worthieſt reckon'd is of all, And they that ſhould our greatneſs undergo, 
4 | Whom leaſt the peril ſeemeth to appall. Us and our actions only overthrow. 
x ] boaſt not of NoRTHUMBERLAND'S great name, Ere greatneſs gain'd, we give it all our heart, 
. (a) (Nor of Kr conquer'd, adding to our fame) But being once come, we wiſh it would depart, 
fi When he to Norfolk with his armies ſped, I | And indiſcreetly follow that fo faſt, 
? And thence in chains the rebels captive led, Which overtaken, puniſheth our haſte. 
J And brought ſafe peace returning to our doors, If any one do pity our offence, 


Yet ſpread his glory on the caftern ſhores: | Let him be ſure that he be far from hence : 


Here 
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Here is no place for any one that ſhall 

So much as once commiſerate our fall: 

And we of mercy vainly ſhould but think, 
Our timeleſs tears th' inſatiate earth doth drink. 
All lamentations utterly forlorn, 

Dying before they fully can be born. 
Mothers, that ſhould their woful children rue 
Fathers, in death to kindly bid adieu; 
Friends, their dear farewel lovingly to take ; 
The faithful ſervant weeping for our ſake ; 
Brothers and ſiſters waiting on our bier, 
Mourncis to tell what we were living here: 
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| But we (alas!) deprived are of all, 


So fatal is our miſerable fall. 

And, where at firſt for ſafety we were ſhut, 
Now in dark priſon wofully are put, 

And from the height of our ambitious ſtate, 
Lie to repent our arrogance too late. 

To thy perſuaſion thus I then reply, 

Hold on thy courſe, reſolved {till to die; 
And when we ſhall ſo happily be gone, 

Leave it to heaven to give the rightful throne ; 
And with that health regreet I thee again, 


Which Jof late did gladly entertain. 


ANNOTATIONS of the CHRONICLE HISTORY. 


(2) Ner of Ker conquer'd, adding to our fame. | 
Joux, Duke of Northumberland, when before he was Earl of 


Warwick, in his expedition againſt Ker, overthrew the rebels of 
Noriols and Suffolk, incamped at Mount-Surrey in Norfolk. 


(b) Nor of my brothers, from whoſe natural grace. 
Gi.rored DUDLEY, as remembering in this place the toward- ' 


veſs of his brothers, which were all likely indeed to have raiſed | 


that howe of the DupLEYs, of which he was a fourth brother, if 
not ſuppreſted by their father's overthrow. 


(e) When DupriE led his army to the eaſt, 


The Duke of Northumberland prepared his power at London for 
his expedition againſt the rebels in Norfolk, and making haſte a- 
way, appointed the reſt of his forces to meet him at Newmarket- 
heath: of whom this ſaying is reported, that . paſſing through 
Shore-ditch, the Lord Gray in his company, ſeeing the people 
in great numbers came to ſee him, he ſaid, The people preſs to 
<* {ee us, but none bid God ſpeed us. 


bat a grave council freely did abet. 
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| | Joux Duprtey Duke of Northumberland, when he went out 
(e Por of GRA match, my children born by thee. againſt Queen Max , had his commiſſion ſealed for the General- 

Noting in this place the alliance of the Lady Jane GRrar by ſhip of the army, by the conſent of the whole council of the land: 
her mother, which was FRAxCES the daughter of CHARLES BRAN- inſomuch that paſſing through the council- chamber at his departure, 


box, by Maxy the French Queen, daughter to HEN T VII. and the Earl of Arundel wiſhed, that he might have gone with him in 


ſiſter to HENRY VIII. that expedition, and to ſpend his blood in the quarrel. 
{d) To hace been heard with ewonder from a throne. (g When Suffolt's poww'r doth Suffolt”s hopes withſtand, | 

I 5 land. 

Seldom hath it ever been known of any woman indued with ſuch | , er be Ken rows 5 wg 4 
wonderful gifts, as was this Lady, both for her wiſdom and learn- 3 en aer WED the _— . m_— e e 
ing: of whoſe ſkill 1 | * ; ARY in her diſtreſs, repairing to her 1uccours whilſt IN - 
3 3 E ee ed both at Keninghall and at Fremingham caſtle, ſtill increaſing 

Miraris Ja x Au Graio ſermone valere? 


AN | | her aids, until the Duke of Northumberland was left forſaken at 
Duo primum nata eſt tempore GRAlA fit. Cambridge. | 
PF 2 0p | 02-0 9 92 £2 
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A CATALOGUE of the HEROICAL LOVES. 
* E world's fair Rosk, and HzxRv's froſty fire, 
Jonx's tyranny, & chaſte MaTiLDa's wrong, 
Th' inraged Queen, and furious MorTimeR, 
The ſcourge of France, and his chaſte love I ſung : 0 
Depoſed RIchARD, ISABEL exil'd, 
The gallant Tupor, and fair CaTHARINE, 855 
Duke HourRHRV, and old Copnan's hapleſs child; 
Couragious Pool, and that brave ſpir*tful Queen; 
EDWARD, and the delicious London dame; 
BRAN DON, and that rich Dowager of France, 
SURREY, With his fair paragon of fame; 
DvwLey's miſhap, and virtuous Gray's miſchance . 
Their ſev'ral loves ſince I before have ſhown, 
Now give me leave at laſt to ſing mine own. 


The End of the HRROILICOAL EPisTLEs. 
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MISERIES 
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SING a Woman, and a pow'rful Queen, 


Hvar the Sixth, the King of England's wife, 
Ihe beautcous MARGARET, whole miſgovern'd ſpleen 


So many ſorrows brought upon her life, 

As upon woman's never yet were ſeen; 

In the beginning of that fatal ſtrife 
(Th' unlucky ſeaſon) when the Yorkiſts ſought 
To bring the line of Lancaſter to nought. 


Tt was the time of thoſe great ſtirs in France, 


Their ancient right that th* Engliſh had regain'd, 


But the proud French attributing to chance, 


What by meer manhood ſtoutly ours obtain'd, 
Their late-fall'n enſigns labour'd to advance, 


Theſe ſtrive to hold, thoſe to caſt off the yoke, 
Whilſt forts & towns flew up to heav'n in ſmoke. 


The neighbouring Princes, greatly pitying then 
The Chriſtian blood in that long quarrel ſhed, 
Which had devour'd ſuch multitudes of men, 
That the full earth could ſcarcely keep her dead ; 


| Yet for each Engliſh, of her natives ten: 
In zeal] to peace theſe neighbouring Princes led, 


Alt Tours in Touraine ſet them down a diet, 
(Could it be done) theſe clamorous feuds to quiet. 


| 


Queen V 4 R GARE I. 


From th' Emperor there ambaſſadors arrive, 

The Kings of Denmark, Hungary and Spain; 
And that each thing they aptly might contrive, 
And both the Kings there largely might complain, 
The Duke of Orleance for the French doth ſtrive 
To ſhew his grievance ; WILLIAM PooL again, 


The Earl of Suffolk, doth for England ſtand, 


Who ſtecr'd the ſtate then with a pow'rful hand. 


For eighteen months they ratify a peace 


Twixt theſe proud realms, which Surrolx doth purſuc 
With all his pow'rs, with hope ſtill to encreaſe, 


The fame expir'd, that it ſhould ſoon renew: 
For by his means, if ſo this war might ceaſe, 
| | He had a plot of which they never knew, 


To his intent which if all things went right, 
He'll make the dull world to admire his might. 


For having ſeen fair MARC AREA in France, 
(That time's bright*ſt beauty) being then but young, 
Her piercing eyes with many a ſubtile glance 
His mighty heart ſo forcibly had ſtung, 
As made him think, if that he could advance 
This mortal wonder, only that among 

His riſing fortunes ſhould the greateſt prove, 


If to his Queen he could advance his love, 
Her 
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That he muſt now play cunningly, or loſe ; 
Cunning they were againft him that combine, 
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Her eyes at all points arm'd with thoſe deceits, 
That to her ſex are natural every way; 

Which with more art ſhe, as inticing baits, 
For this great Lord doth with advantage lay; 
As he again, that on her boſom waits, 


Had found that there, which could he come to ſway, 


He would put fair as ever man did yet, 
Upon the height of Fortune's wheel to fit. 


Love and ambition ſpur him in ſuch fort, 
As that (alone) Caccompliſh his deſire, 
To fall with Pfaerox he would think it ſport, 
Tho? he ſhould ſet the univerſe on fire: | 
Nor recks he what the world of him report, 
He muſt ſcorn that, who will dare to aſpire ; 
For thro? the air his wings him way ſhall make, 
Tho' in his fall the frame of heaven he ſhake. 


REyxER, deſcended from the royal ſtem 

Of France, the Duke of Anjou, ſtiled King 

Of Naples, Sicil, and Jeruſalem ; 

Altho' in them he had not any thing, 

But the poor title of a diadem ; 

Secing by SUFFOLK greater hopes to ſpring, 
Puts on his daughter that great Lord to pleaſe, 
Of England's counſels who kept all the keys. 


But ſtrange encounters ſtrongly him oppoſe, 
In his firſt entrance to this great deſign ; 


Thoſe men were mighty that againſt him roſe, 


And came upon him with a countermine ; 


Plot above plot doth ſtrain aloft to tower, 
The conflict great, *twixt policy and power, 


For Humerzy Duke of Glo'ſter, ſtil'd the Good, 
England's protector, ſought a match to make 
With a fair Princeſs of as royal blood, 

The daughter of the Earl of Arminake, 


And his crown'd nephew: but ſtout SUFFOLK ſtood 
Still for his miſtreſs, nor will her forſake, 


But make her HExRv's Queen in ſpight of all; 
Or ſhe ſhall riſe, « or SUFFOLK [wears to fall. 


By the French faction when ſhe up is 1 


Of all angelic excellence the prinie, 


Who was ſo dull that her not deify'd, 


The praiſe of her extended is fo wide, 


As that thereon a man to heaven might climb : 


All tongues and ears enchanted with delight, 
When they do talk, or hear of MAROARTTE. 


And thoſe whom Poor. about his Prince had plac'd, 
And for his purpoſe taught the tricks of court ; 
To this great King, and many a time had grac'd, 


To make his ears more apt for their report; 


Having the time moſt diligently trac'd, 
And ſaw theſe things ſucceſsfully to ſort: 
Strike in a hand, and up together bear, 
To make fair Ma RO RET muſic in his ear. 


Anjou a duchy, Main a county great, 

Of which the Engliſh long had been poſſeſt; 

And Mauns a city of no ſmall receit, 

To which the Duke pretended intereſt : 

For the conclufion, when they came to treat, 

And things by Poor were to the utmoſt preſt, 
Are to Duke RE VN ER render'd up to hold: 
To buy a HEILEN, thus a Troy was fold. 


When of an Earl, a Marqueſs Pool is made, 
Then of Marqueſs is a Duke created ; 
For he at caſe in Fortune's lap was laid, . 
To glorious actions wholly conſecrated: | 
Hard was the thing that he could not perſwade, 
In the King's favour he was ſo inſtated ; 
Without his Surrolx who could not ſubſiſt, 

So that he ruled all things as he liſt. 


This with a ſtrong aſtoniſhment doth ſtrike 


Th' amazed world, which knew not what to fay ; 
What living man but did the act miſlike, 


If him it did not utterly diſmay ? 
That what with blood was bought at puſh of pike, 
| Got in an age, giv'n in an hour away: 


Some largely ſpeak, and ſome again are dumb, 
Wond'ring what would of this ſtrange world become. 


As when ſome dreadful comet doth appear, 

Athwart the heaven that throws his threat'ning light, 

The peaceful people that at quiet were, 

Stand with wild gazes wond'ring at the ſight ; - 

Some war, ſome plagues, ſome famine greatly fear, 

Some falls of kingdoms, or of men of might : 

The grieved people thus their judgments ſpend, 

Of theſe ſtrange actions what ſhould be the end. 


When SUFFOLK, procurator for the King, 
Is ſhip'd for France, t'eſpouſe the beauteous bride, 


— And fitted to the full of every thing, 


Follow'd with England's gallantry and pride; 

(As freſh as is the bravery of the ſpring) 

Coming to Tours, there ſumptuouſly affy'd ; 

This one, whoſe like no age had ſeen before, 
Whoſe eyes out-ſhone the jewels that ſhe wore. 


Her 


a 
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Her reverent parents ready in the place, | Andfor they found the grieved commons grutch, 
As overjoy'd this happy day to ſee, At this which. SUFFOLK deſperately had done, 
The King and Queen the nuptials there to grace; | Who for the Queen had parted with ſo much, 
On them three Dukes, as their attendants be, | Thereby yet nothing to the realm had won. 
Seven Earls, twelve Barons in their equipace, And thoſe that ſpurr'd the people on, were ſuch, 
And twenty Biſhops : whilſt that only ſhe, As to oppoſe them openly begun ; 
Like to the roſy morning towards the riſe, Therefore by them ſome great ones down muſt go, 


Cheers all the church, as it doth cheer the ſkies, Which if they miſs'd of, they themſelves muſt fo. 


Triumphal arches the glad town doth raiſe, Yor then, which had the regency in France, 
And tilts and turneys are perform'd at court, | | They force the King ignobly to diſplace, 
Conceited maſks, rich banquets, witty plays, | Thereto the Duke of SomrRsET t advance, 
Beſides amongſt them many a pretty ſport: I Their friend, and one of the Lancaſtrian race; 
Poets write prothalamions in their praiſe, I For they betwixt them turn'd the wheel of Chance, 
Until mens ears were cloy*d with the report: "Tis they cry up, tis they that do debaſe: 

Of either ſex, and who doth not delight He's the firſt man they purpos'd to remove, 

To wear the daiſy for Queen (a) MAROARITE? | The only minion of the peo: le's love. 

The triumphs ended, he to England goes This open'd wide the public way, whereby 
With this rich gem allotted him to keep, Kuin ruſht in upon the troubled land, 
Still entertained with moſt ſumptuous ſnows, Under whoſe weiglit it happen'd long to lye, 
In paſſing thorough Normandy to Diepe, Quite overthrown with their ill-guiding hand 
Where like the ſea the concourſe daily flows, For their ambition looking over-hig” , 

For her departure whilſt ſad France doth weep z Could in no mcaſure aptly underſtand 

And that the ſhips their crooked anchors weigh'd, | Upon their heads the danger that they drew, 

By which to England the mult be convey*d. Whoſe force, too ſoon, they and their faction knew, 
And being fitted both for wind and tide, I For whilſt this brave Prince was imploy'd abroad, 
Out of the harbour flies this goodly fleet, Th' affairs of France his mind up wholly took, 
And for fair Portſmouth their ſtraight courſe they ply d, But being thus diſburthen'd of that load, 

Where the King ſtay'd his lovely bride to meet: | Which gave him leave into him elf to look, 
Yonder ſhe comes, when as the people cry'd, | The courſe he ran in evidently ſhow'd, 
Buſy with ruſhes ſtrewing every ſtreet, 8 | His late allegiance that he off had ſhook, 

The brainleſs vulgar little underſtand _ | And underhand his title ſet on foor, _ 

The horrid plagues that ready were to land. 4: T's pluck their Red-roſe quite up by the root. 
Which but too ſoon all- ſeeing heaven foretold : | Thus having made a regent of their own, 

For ſhe was ſcarcely ſafely put on ſhore, I By whom they mean great matters to effect, 
But that the ſkies (O wondrous to behold!) For by degrees they will aſcend the throne, 
O' erſpread with lightning hideouſly do roar, And but their own all aid they elſe neglect, 
The furious winds with one another ſcold, As with a tempeſt he to ground is blown, 
Never ſuch tempeſts had been ſeen before: On whom their rage doth any way reflect: 


With ſudden floods whole villages were drown'd, Which good Duke Humpury firlt of all muſt taſte, 
Steeples with earthquakes tumbled to the ground. | Whoſe timeleſs death intemperately they haſte. 


Hento their purpoſe things topaſs were brought, This HEX Rv's uncle, and his next of blood, 
And theſe two brave ambitious ſpirits were met, Was both Protector of the Realm, and King, 
The Queen and Duke now frame their working thought, Whoſe meekneſs had inſtiled him the Good, 


Into their hands the ſovereignty to get: Of moſt eſpecial truſt in every thing; 
For ſoon they found the King could not be wrought One to his country conſtantly that ſtood, 
Up to their ends, nature ſo low had ſet sds time ſhould ſay, 1 forth a man will bring, 
His humble heart; that what they would obtain, | So plain and honeſt, as on him I'll reſt 
*Tis they muſt do't, by colour of his reign, The age he liv'd in, as the only beſt. 


O o 


(a) Margarite in French ſignifies a Dai/y. 
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And therefore with the 1 3 
Saint EnrMond's bury the appointed place, 


This grave Protector, who both realms had ſway'd, 
Whilſt the King's nonage his grave counſels crav'd, 
In his great wiſdom when he throughly weigh'd, 
How this French Lady here herſelf behav'd, 
To make her game again, how SuxroLk play'd, 
The realms from ruin hoping to have ſav'd, 

Loſt his dear life within a little ſpace, 

Which overthrew the whole Lancaſtrian race. 


This Prince, who ſtill dar'd ſtoutly to oppoſe 
Thoſe whom he ſaw all but their own to hate, 
Then found the league of his inveterate foes 
To come upon him with the pow'r of fate; 
And things to that extremity ſtill roſe, 
(The certain ſign of the declining ſtate) 
As that their faction every day grew ſtrong, 
Perceiv*d his virtues like to ſuffer wrong. 


Fierce MaRCARRT's malice propt with mighty men, 
Her darling Surrolk, who her forward drew; 
Proud SOMERSET, of France the Regent then; 
And BuckiNGHaAm, his pow'r too well that knew; 
The Cardinal BzavrorT, and with him again 
Yorx's great Arch-prelate to make up the crew; 
By accuſations doing all their beſt, 
From the good Duke all government to wreſt, 


Who then compel the peaceful King to call 

A parliament, their grievances to hear 

Againſt the Duke, that, to inforce his fall, 

They might have ſomething that might colour bear: 
But then they doubt his anſwer, and withall 


The murmuring people they far more do fear, 


As their own lives who lov'd him: therefore they 
Muſt caſt to make him ſecretly away. 


Whereas they meant to do the fatal deed, 
Which with much quickneſs ſhould decide the caſe, 
The cruel manner ſoon they had decreed, 


And to the act they haſten them apace ; 
On this good Prince their purpoſe to effect, 


Then, when the people nothing ſhould ſuſpect. 


No ſooner was this great aſſembly met, 

But the High-Marſhal doth the Duke arreſt, 
And on his perſon ſuch a guard they ſer, 
That they of him were certainly poſſeſt; 
His ſervants were from their attendance let, 


And either ſent to priſon or ſuppreſt ; 


So that their Lord left in this piteous plight, 
Lay'd in his bed, was ſtrangled in the night. 
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| Then give they out that of mere grief he dy'd, 
| To cover what they cruelly had done. 


But this black deed when once the day deſcry'd, 
The frantick people to his lodging run, 


| Some rail, ſome curſe, yea little children chide, 


Which forc'd that faction the fair ſtreets to ſhun : 
Some wiſh proud SUFFOLK ſunk into the ground, 
Some bid a plague the cruel Queen confound. 


Thus their ambition would not let them ſee 

How by his death they haſten'd their decay, 

Nor let them know, that this was only he 

Who kept the Yorxk15Ts evermore at bay, 

But of this man they muſt the murtherers be, 

Upon whoſe life their ſafety only lay; 
But his dear blood, them nothing could ſuffice, 
When now began Foes MaRGaRET'S miſeries. 


In either kingdom all things go to wrack, 
Which they had thought they could have made to thrive. 
His noble counſels when they came to lack, 
Which could them with facility contrive, 
Nor could they ſtay them in their going back, 
One miſchief ſtill another doth revive ; 
As heav'n had ſent a hoſt of horrors out, 
Which all at once incompaſs d them about. 


Out fly the Iriſh, and with ſword and fire 
Unmercied havock of the Engliſh made; 


| They diſcontented here at home, conſpire 


To ſtir the Scot the borders to invade: 


The faithleſs French then having their deſire, 
To ſee us thus in ſeas of troubles wade, 


In every place outragiouſly rebel, 
As out of France the Engliſh to expel. 


| \ The ſturdy Normans, with high pride inflam'd, 


Shake off the yoke of their ſubjection quite, 


| Nor will with patience hear the Engliſh nam'd, 
Except of thoſe that ſpeak of them in ſpite, 


But as their foes them publickly proclaim'd, 


And their allies to open arms excite. 


In every place thus England's right goes down, 
Nor will they leave the Engliſh men a town. 


{\ Newcaſtle, Conſtance, Maleon, and St. Lo, 
| With Caſtle-Galliard, Argenton and Roan, 
Ponteu-de-Mer, with forts and cities mo, 
| Than which that country ſtronger holds had none, 


Set ope their gates, and bade the Engliſh go, 
For that the French ſhould then poſſeſs their own, 
And to their armies up their forts they yield, 
And turn the Engliſh out into the field. 

And 


2 


Then follow SurroLk with confuſed cries, 


Seven ſeveral treaſons urg'd againſt them both, 


And ſhe her ſervant, to her foul ſo dear, 
Her, but this hope her penſive heart doth cheer, 


His mighty mind nor can this doom moleſt, 


The Queen; but if in any thing forlorn, 


Pluck down his houſes, lay his lordſhips waſte, 
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And that great Earl of Arminack again, [ 


A puiſſant Peer and mighty in eſtate, "44 
Upon juſt cauſe, who took in high diſdain 
To have his daughter (6) ſo repudiate, 
(His countries bord*ring upon Aquitain,) 
Purſues the Engliſh nation with ſuch hate, 
As that he enter'd with his armed pow'rs, 
And from that duchy drave all that was ours, 


Th' inraged commons ready are to riſe 
Upon the Regent, to his charge and lay'd, 
That from his ſlackneſs and baſe cowardice 
Theſe towns were loſt, by his neglect of aid; 


With Main and Anjou and do him upbraid, 
And vow his lite ſhall for their loſſes pay, | 
Or at the ſtake their goods and lives to lay, 


In th' open ſeſſion and articulate, 


As moſt pernicious members of the ſtate, 
Which was confirmed by the commons oath : 
So that the King, who ſaw the people's hate, 
In his own ſelf though he were very loath) | 
To both the houſes laſtly doth aſſent, 
Jo ſet on SUFFOLK five years baniſhment, 


His ſovereign lady Surrolk thus muſt leave, 


Yet mult they both conceal what they conceive, 
Which they would not if any help there were : 
Yet of all comfort they cannot bereave 


That he in France ſhall have his moſt reſort, 
And hve ſecurely in her father's court. 


But kicks the earth with a diſdainful ſcorn: 

If any thing do corroſive his breaſt, 

It was, that he was in baſe England born. 

He curſt the King and Kingdom, but he bleſt 


"Twas that he ſhould her happy preſence miſs, 
The endleſs ſum of all his earthly bliſs, 


His ſentence ſcarce in parliament had paſt, 
But that the raſcal multitude ariſe, 


And ſearch how they his perſon may ſurpriſe ; 
That he from England inſtantly muſt haſte, 
Cover'd by night, or by ſome ſtrange diſguiſe, 
And to ſome ſmall port ſecretly retire, 
And there ſome poor boat for his paſſage hire. 


From Harwich haven and embark'd for France, 
As he for Calais his ſtraight courſe doth ſteer, 

O here behold a moſt diſaſtrous chance!) 

A man of war (c) the ſeas that ſcoured there, 
One at his actions that ſtill lookt aſcance, 

And to this Duke did deadly hatred bear, 

After a long chaſe took this little cray, 

Which he ſuppos'd him fately ſhould convey. 


And from the fiſher taking him by force, 

He under hatches ſtraightly him beſtow'd, 

And towards his country ſteering on his courſe, 

He runs his veſſel into Dover road, 

Where railing on him without all remorſe, 

Him from the ſhip to all the people ſhow'd; 

And when no more they could the Duke deride, 
They cut his head off on the cock-boat fide. 


Urrolk thus dead, and SoMERSET diſgrac'd, 
> Þ His title York more freely might prefer; 
The commons love when cunning]y to taſte, 

(Leſt over-weenung he perhaps might err,) 

He firſt ſuborns a villain that imbrac'd 

The nobler name of March-born Mor TiMER, 
Which, in the title of the houſe of York, 
Might ſet the monſtrous multitude awork. 


His name was Cavs, his native country Kent, 


Who tho? of birth and in eſtate but poor, 


Yet for his courage he was eminent, 
(Which the wiſe Duke well underſtood before :) 


| He had a mind was of a large extent, 


The ſign whereof on his bold brow he bore ; 
Stern of hehaviour, and of body ftrong ; 
Witty, well-ſpoken, cautclous, tho* young. 


But for the Duke his title (d) mult derive _ 
Out of the blood which bare that honour'd name, 
Therefore muſt caſt and cunningly contrive 

To fee how people reliſned the ſame ; 

And if he found it fortuned to thrive, 

Then at the mark he had a farther aim, 


| To ſhow himſelf his title good to make, 


To raiſe him friends and pow'r, his part to take. 


All oppoſition likewiſe to prevent, 

The crafty Duke his meaning doth conceal, 

And Capt doth riſe t' reform the government, 
And baſe abuſes of the publick weal, | 
To which he knew the commons would conſent, 
Which otherwiſe his treaſon might reveal; 
Which rightly took, for by this colour he 


Drew twenty thouſand on his part to be. 
| | | From 


S 


( There had been a former contract between the King and the | the tower, a ſhip that be] onged to the Luke of Exeter, ot whom 
Earl of Arminack's only daughter; but being by the Duke of | one WALTER was the captain. 


Suffolk annulled, cauſed the Earl ever after to be an avowed 


enemy to the Engl ſh, | 


(40 Deriving his title from Pr1L1y the only daughter and heir 
6 of CLARENCE, the third ſon of EDWARD IIId. 


(e) This ſhip was, as our hiſtories report, called the Nicolas of | wedded to Epmond MoOaTIMER Earl of March. 
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Wlülſt theſe rebellions are in England broach'd, 
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From Suſſex, Surrey, and from Kent that roſe, 
Whom hope of ſpoil doth to this act perſwade, 
Which ſtill increaſe his army as it goes, 
And on Black-Heath his rendezvous he made, 
Where in ſhort time it to that vaſtneſs grows, 
As it at once the kingdom would invade, 
And he himſelf the conqueſt could aſſure, 
Of any pow'r King HENRY could procure. 


And did in fight that gen'ral force defeat, 
Sent by the King that rebel to purſue, 
When under colour of a feign'd retreat, 
He made as though he from the army flew, 
The ſlaughter of the ſoldiers muſt be great, 
When he thoſe STarrorDs miſerably flew, 
Captains ſelect, and choſen by the Queen 
To lead the pow'rs that ſhould have wreak'd her 
| - teen. 
When for a ſiege he to the city came, 
Aſſaults the bridge with his embolden'd pow'r, 
And after oft repulſed takes the ſame, 
Makes himſelf maſter of the town and tow'r, 
Doing ſuch things as might the Devil ſhame, 
Deſtroys records, and virgins doth deflower, 
Robs, ranſacks, ſpoils, and after all this tir, 
Laſtly, beheaded the Lord Treaſurer, 


Theſe things by Yor being plotted underhand, | 
Wiſe as he was, as one that had not known 
Aught of theſe treaſons, haſtes to Ireland 
To tame thoſe (e) kern, rebellious that were grown: 
He knew it was not in the barren ſand | 
That he this ſubtile pois'nous ſeed had ſown, | 

Which came it on (as very well it might) 

It would make room for his pretended right. 


As tho? the fates ſhould enviouſly conſpire | 
Our ruin, which too faſt approach'd, : 
About our ears, was Aquitain afire: 
Their conqueſt ſo upon our towns incroach'd, 
That CHaRLEs the French King then had his deſire, 
To ſee theſe troubles tire us here within, 
That he the whilſt in France from us might win, 


To add to MarxcartrT's miſeries again, 
TalBor, in France ſo bravely that had done, 


Who many a year had aw'd proud Aquitain, 

And many a fort and famous battle won, 

At Chatillon (O endleſs grief!) was ſlain, 

With the Lord LisLe, his over-valiant ſon; 
When all the towns that he had got before, 


York, in the nick from Ireland coming in, 
Finding the kingdom cumber'd in this wiſe, 


| Thinks with himſelf *twere time he did begin; 


But by no means he *gainſt the King muſt riſe ; 


(Oh, ſuch a thought in any man were ſin!) 


But that he would proud SoMERSET ſurprize: 
Yet wanting ſtrength *gainſt the whole ſtate to ſtand, 
He bears his bus'neſs with a moderate hand. 


And firſt to mighty Sal's BURY doth ſue, 
And his fon Warwick, and doth them intreat 
With equal eyes they would be pleas'd to view 
His rightful title. Theſe two Nevirs, great 
In power and with the people, whom he knew 
Deadly the Duke of SouERSET to hate, 

By his large offers he doth win at laſt, 

In his juſt quarrel to cleave to him faſt. 


Thus his ambition having ſtrongly back'd 
With theſe two fatal fierbrands of war, 
To his deſires there very little lack'd, 


| He and the Earls, all three ſo popular, 


To advance himſelf he no occaſion ſlack'd, 

For nought he ſees him from his ends to bar: 
"Tis no ſmall tempeſt that he needs to fear, 
Whom two ſuch columns up betwixt them bear. 


And by their ſtrengths encourag'd, doth not ſtick 


| The other's actions boldly to o'erlook: 


And for the ſeaſon that the King was ſick, 
Upon himſelf the regency he took; _ 

For now his hopes upon him came fo thick, _ 
His entrance, doors from off the hinges ſhook. 
| He with a nod the realm ſeem'd to direct: 


Who's he but bow'd, if this great Prince but beckt? 


| And in the Queen's great chamber doth arreſt 
| Great SomrRseT, and ſendeth him to ward, 


And all his followers ſuddenly ſuppreſt, 

Such was the number of his pow'rful guard ! 

With the proud Queen, this Prince as proud conteſts, 

Nor for her frowns one friend of hers he ſpar'd: 
Luck's on his ſide, while ſuch ſtand by to bet, 
He'll throw at all that any one dare ſer, 


HE Queen, who ſaw which way this faction went, 
And that theſe wrongs muſt {till reflect on her, 


| The Duke of York to her deſtruction bent, 


Thought with herſelf it was full time to ſtir, 

And if his plots ſhe ever would prevent, 

Muſt with the wiſeſt of her friends confer, 
Their buſy brains and muſt together beat, 
To leſſen him, like elſe to grow too great. 


Yielded, nor would for England be no more. 


= His 


(e) The Vulgar. 
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| Whilſt this diſtreſſed miſerable King, 


His pride a while yet patiently endure, 

The King's recovery only to attend, 

Of which themſelves they hardly could aſſure, 

Who once they thought had haſten'd to his end; 

But when they found his phyſic to procure 

His former health, then doth the Queen extend 
Her utmoſt ſtrength, to let the world to know 
Queen MARGARET yet muſt not be maſter'd ſo. 


With ſmiles and kiſſes when ſhe woes the King, 

That of his place the Duke he would diſcharge ; 

Which being done, the next eſpecial thing, | 

She doth the Duke of SoMeRsErT inlarge, 

And him of Calais gives the governing, 

Whither his friends ſhe caus'd him to inbarge, 
Doubting the love and ſafeguard of the town. 
Thus doth the Queen turn all things upſide down. 


Which fo incens'd the angry Duke to ire, 
With thoſe two Earls upon his part that take, 
Kindling in all that fierce revengeful fire, 
Which the dear blood of SoMrtRsET mult flake, 
That into Wales they inſtantly retire, 
And in the Marches up an army make : 
And there by oath were each to other ty'd, 
By dint of ſword the quarrel to decide. 


And whilſt theſe Lords are buſied in the Weſt, 
Of March- men muſt'ring a rebellious band, 
HENRY again his Southern people preſs'd : 
And ſettles there, their forces to withſtand: 
Then bows and bills were only in requeſt, 


Such rage and madneſs doth poſſeſs the land: 


Set upon ſpoil on either part they were, 
Whilſt the weal-publick they in pieces tear. 


On either part when for this war prepar'd, 
Upon their march they at St. Albans met, 
Where drums and enſigns one the other dar'd, 
Whilſt they in order their battalions ſet, 


And with his fellow every ſoldier ſhar'd, 


Bravely reſolv*d to death to pay his debt: 
When if that ever horror did appear 
On th' Engliſh earth, it certainly was there. 


That day the Queen's lov'd SOMERSET was ſlain ; 
There took the ſtout NORTHUMBERLAND his end : 
There STAFrFoRD's blood the pavement did diſtain: 


There CLirrorD fell, King Hexgy's conſtant friend: 


The Earl of Warwick, who brought on the main, 
All down before him to pale death doth ſend. 
ANTWESEL, BABTHORP, Z0UCH, & CURWEN, all 
King Henxry's friends, before the Vorkiſts fall. 


Amazed much with fury of the fight, 
And peril fill his perſon menacing, 
His living friends inforc'd to take their flight; 
He, as a needleſs and neglected thing, 
In a poor cottage hides him out of ſight: 
Who found by York, was as a pris'ner led, 
Tho' with mild words the Duke him comforted, 


And of his perſon being thus poſſeſt, 
They in his name a parliament procure ; 
For with his Regal pow'r they will inveſt 
Themſelves, ſuppoſing to make all things ſure, 
That if their violent actions ſhould be preſs'd 
In after- time, they better might endure 
The cenſuring; the worſt and ſo prevent, 
To ſhew them done by act of parliament. 


And cauſe the King to take into his hands 


What to the crown did anciently pertain, 


Beſides all honours, offices, and lands, 

Granted ſince the beginning of his reign 

And not a fee, tho* ne'er ſo little, ſtands; 

All are call'd in, and let who will complain; 

And all his friends from council are remov'd, 
None mult ſit there, but thoſe of them belov'd. 


The filly King a cypher, ſet aſide, 


I What was in him that in great York is not? 
| Amongſt themſelves all places they divide, 


And to be Chancellor Sars' Bun hath got, 

He is the man muſt take the law to guide ; 

And Calais falls to warlike Warwick's lot : 
And not a man at theſe muſt look awry, 
They make an act their acts to juſtify. 


This done, the Duke had more to do than this; 
Something, it ſeem'd, more ſecretly to lurk, 
In which ſuch pow'r (though from appearance) is, 
As yet once more would fret the Duke of York, 
And let him know he of his ends might mils ; 


| For now the Queen doth ſet her wits to work, 


To play the game that muſt renown her {kull, 


L: And ſhew the law that reſted in her will. 


And from the root of SOMERSET late lain, 
Another ſtem to ſtand for her aroſe, 


| Hzxzy for EpmonD, of his father's ſtrain, 


(One of whoſe life ſhe knew ſhe could diſpoſe) 
Of a ſtrong judgment and a working brain. 
Great Buckincnam and EXETER are thoſe. 
She means to work by, and by theſe reſtore - 
Her to that height from whence ſhe fell before. 


| P P Theſe 
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Theſe were the men to whom ſhe truſted moſt, 
To whom that faction much deſpight had done; 
For at St. Alban's SomrrstT had loſt 

His loved fire, and BuckINGHAM his ſon 

And ExxTER, purſu'd from coaſt to coaſt, 
From them enforc'd to ſanct'ary to run: 


Queen MARGARET. 


| Theſe rites of peace religiouſly perform'd 

To all men's thinking, the enraged Queen 

At Warwick's greatneſs inwardly yet ſtorm'd, 
(Which every day ſtill more and more was ſeen) 
Againſt the King who Calais had fo arm'd, 

As 1t his own inheritance had been. 


Fetch'd thence by them, and to cold Pomfret ſent, Which town, ſhe ſaw, that if he ſtill ſhould hold, 


And in a dungeon miſerably pent. 


Equal in envy as in pride and pow'r, 

With ev'ry aid to their deſignment fraught, 

Taking their turns at every fitting hour, 

They on the King's much eaſineſs ſo wrought, 

As that they ſeem'd him wholly to devour, 

Until to paſs their purpoſes they brought; 
Lifting up ſtill his ſpirit that was fo poor, 
Once more to do as he had done before. 


For which at Greenwich he a council held, 
Where, with th' opinion of thoſe friends ſupply'd, 
Thoſe three which late with glorious titles ſwell'd, 


Are from their ſev*ral places put aſide ; 


Yet more, to ſeek their ſafety are compell'd, 
At this prodigious turning of the tide : 
For now the wind was ſtrangely come about, 
And brings them in who lately were ſhut out, 


The cruel Queen and cunningly had caſt, 

At Coventry to cauſe them to appear, 
With ſhew to pardon all that had been paſt, 
If they but then would their allegiance ſwear ; 


Which had they done, that day had been their laſt, 


For ſhe had plotted to deſtroy them there: 
Of which forewarn'd, immediately they fled, 
Which then their ſafety only promiſed. 


Yet whilſt one wrong thus from another roſe, 
*T'wixt them at laſt a meeting was ordain'd, 

All former ſtrife and quarrels to compole, 

Which but too long betwixt them had remain'd ; 
Which to the world tho' handſomly it ſhows, 


Tet in plain truth, all was but meerly feign'd, | 


To outward ſeeming yet are perfect friends : _ 
3 But dev'liſh folk have ſtill their dey*liſh en ds. : 


And in proceſſion ſolemnly they go, 
In general joy, one ſmiling on the other, 
A Yorkiſt and Lancaſtrian make up two, 


In mind far ſunder'd, altho* coupled fo, 

Bloody revenge and in their breaſts they ſmother. 
Ils the proceſſion, and fore-runs much loſs, 
Wherein men ſay, © the Devil bears the croſs. 


That ſhe by him muſt hourly be controul'd. 


For which his murther ſhe purſu'd fo faſt, 
As that ſhe ſoon and ſecretly had lay'd 
Such to aſſault him as the ſtreets he paſt, 
As, if his brave name had not brought him aid, 
He of her vengeance had been ſure to taſte, 
The tragic ſcene ſo furiouſly was play'd, 
That he from London was inforc'd to fly ; 
Like a rough ſea her malice wrought ſo high. 


And tow'rds the Duke his ſpeedy journey takes, 
Who then at Middleham made his moſt abode, 

| Which Sar*'sBURY his habitation makes, 

| Whereas their time together they beſtow'd, 


| Whoſe courages the Earl of Warwick wakes, 


When he to them his ſudden danger ſhow'd 
With a pale viſage, and doth there diſcloſe 
Her brands ſet on him both in wounds and blows; 


This wrong in council when they had diſcuſt, 
And weigh'd the danger wherein ſtill they were, 
Continual treaſons ſhrouded in their truſt, 

Nor other hopes elſe likely to appear, 

| They find that this might make a war ſeem juſt, 
| And give their cauſe up to the world more clear ; 
To riſe in arms when they reſolve at laſt, 


| To raiſe them force, and wiſely thus forecaſt : 


To muſter up their tenants and their friends, 
Not as a war upon the land to bring, 

| Nor to advance their own ſiniſter ends, 

Nor wrong a ſubject in the ſmalleſt thing; 
Only to guard them (as their caſe then ſtands) 


| Till they had ſhow'd their grievance to the King, 


And give their pow'r to SAL*SBURY to guide, 


| Thar with the King the bus'neſs ſhould decide. 


| With this direction Sar'sBury is ſent, 
WARWICK to Calais (with what haſte he may) 


By his much ſpeed a miſchief to prevent, 
| Fearing the town might elſe be giv'n away: 


| The Duke of York, by general conſent, 

At Middleham-caſtle they alot to ſtay, 
To raiſe a ſecond power (if need ſhould be) 
To re-inforce them, or to ſet them free, 


The 
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The Queen, who heard (by ſuch as were her own) | 

With that falſe Earl how thoſe of Cheſhire ſided, 

As in ſhort time how pow'rful he was grown, 

Thinks with herſelf the ſhire might be divided, 

If that her love to ſome of them were known; 

Which eas'ly might be, were her pleaſure guided 
By ſome ſuch perſon, of whoſe valour they 
Had an opinion, which ſhe thus doth lay. 


Cauſing the King to give a large command 

To Jauxs Lord AvDLEY, pow'rful in thoſe parts, 

To raiſe him force thoſe rebels to withſtand ; 

Such to their Sov'reign as had loyal hearts, 

And to make captains o'er ev'ry band, 

Men of the beſt blood, as of beſt deſerts : 
Which he ſo labour'd, till that he had brought 
That t' half of one houſe gainſt the other fought. 


So that two men ariſing from one bed, 

Falling to talk, from one another fly; _ 

This wears a White roſe, and that wears a red; 

And this a Yorx, that LancasTER doth cry: 

He wiſh'd to ſee that AupLey well had ſped ; 

He prays again to proſper SAL'SBURY : 
And for their farewel when their leaves they take, 
They their ſharp {words at one another ſhake, 


This fire in ev'ry family thus ſet, 
Out go the brown-bills with the well-ſtrung bows, 
Till at Blore-heath theſe boiſt'rous ſoldiers met, 
For there it chanc'd the armies then to cloſe, 
This muſt not live, if that he ſtrove to let; 
Never ſuch friends yet e' er became ſuch foes : 
With downright ſtrokes they at each other lay; 
No word for Cheſhire was, but kill and ſlay, 


The ſon (as ſome report) the father ſlew, 

In oppoſition as they ſtoutly ſtood ; 

The nephew ſeen the uncle to purſue, 

Bathing his ſword in his own natural blood : 

The brother in bis brother's gore imbrue 

His guilty hands, and at this deadly food : 

Kinſman kills kinſman, which together fall, 
As helliſh fury had poſſeſs'd them all, 


Here noble TuTcnzr the Lord Auplxv dy'd, 
(Whoſe father wan him ſuch renown in France) 

And many a Cheſhire Gentleman beſide, 

Fell at this field by war's uncertain chance. 

_ Theſe miſeries Queen Maxe&*RtT muſt abide, 

Whilſt the proud Yorkifts do themſelves advance : 
And poor King Henry on a pallet lay, 
And ſcarcely aſk*'d which fide had got the day. 
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Thus valiant AuDLEy at this battle ſlain, 
And all thoſe friends to the Lancaſtrians loſt; 
Cheſhire by her ſuch damage to ſuſtain, 
So much dear blood had this late conflict coſt: 
Wherefore the grieved Queen, with might and main, 
Labours for life to raiſe a ſecond hoſt: 

Nor time therein ſhe meaneth to foreſlow, 

Eicher ſhe'll get all, or will all forego. 


And whilſt their friends them forces gathering were, 


(The neighb'ring realms of this great bus neſs ring) 


The Duke, and thoſe that to his part adhere, 
Proclaimed traitors; pardon promiſing 


To thoſe at Blore that arms did lately bear, 


So they would yet cleave to their lawful King; 
Which drive in many to their part again, 
To make their full, they Vorkiſts in their wane, 


Lokk, who perceiv'd the puiſſant hoſt prepar'd, 
With his dear NEvILSs counſels what to do; 

For it behov'd him to make good his guard 
With both their ſtrengths, and all too little too; 
And in the Marches he no labour ſpar'd, 


To win his friends along with him to go; 


With expedition which he could not get, 
On the King's ſide the Commons ſo were ſet. 


And being to meet fo abſolute a pow'r, 
Yet wanting much his party good to make; 
And HENRx's proclamations ev'ry hour 


His ſoldiers win, their General to forſake; 
4 Beſides, the ſtorm which rais'd this ſudden ſhow'r, 


Them all in ſunder likely was to ſhake : 
He ſaw his ſafety to conſiſt in flight 
Thus, er he wiſt, o'ermaſter'd in his might. 


All on the ſpur for life away they poſt, 

Their homes too hot, nor there they might abide, 
The three brave (/) Earls ſoon reach the weſtern coaſt, 
From whence to Calais their ſtrait courſe they ply'd: 
The Duke to Wales, being there befriended moſt ; 


Vet for more ſafety he to Ireland hy*d : 


So others ſhip themſelves from ev*ry bay, 
And happieſt he that ſoon'ſt could get away, 


As when a rout of rav*nous wolves are met, 
T' affail ſome herd the deſert paſt*ring near, 


The watchful clowns which over them are ſet, 


Ott taught before their tyranny to fear, 
With dogs, with ſtaves, and ſhouts together get, 


Nor never leave till they their cattle clear : 


So the King's pow'r the Yorkiſts ſtill purſue, 
W hich like thoſe wolves before thoſe herdſmen flew. 


They 


(f) Epo wan Earl of March, eldeſt ſon to the Duke, the Earls of Salisbury aud Warwick, 
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148 The MISERIES of Queen MARGARET. | 
They gone, the King at Coventry begun | That they no ſooner ſettled were on land, $ 
A parhament, by good advice; wherein I] | But that in arms th' rebellious Kentiſh roſe, 0 
The Duke of Vokk, with th' Earl of Max c his ſon, And the Lord Copnam with a mighty band, I 
With SaLsB'ry and Warwick, who had been With their Calicians preſently doth cloſe, 5 
Conſpirators, much miſchief and had done, That now they ſway'd all with a pow'rful hand; 70 
And by whoſe help he hapt ſo much to win, And in ſmall time ſo great their army grows, 2 
He there attaints of treaſon, and beſtows From Suſſex, Surrey, and thoſe parts about, 50 
All that was theirs upon his friends, their foes. | That of her ſafety London well might doubt. 4 
When now thoſe Earls in Calais ſtill that kept, But yet at laſt the Earls ſhe in doth let, 5 
The charge whereof proud Warwick on him took, | To whom the Clergy coming day by day, 3p 
In their intended bus'neſs never ſlept, | From further ſhires them greater forces get; 8 
Nor yet their former enterprize forſook; When tow'rds Northampton making forth their way, 5 
In t HENR's councils who had thoſe that crept, Where the ſad King his army down had ſet, 1 
And did each day his actions over- look: And for their coming only made his ſtay, 45 | 
b From whom as their advertiſements ſtill are, | With all the force his friends could him afford, Þ 
So they their ſtrengths accordingly prepare, | And for a fight with all things fitly ſtor'd : i, 
And in mean time the kingdom to embroil, | Who in his march the Earl doth oft moleſt, = 
That with leſs noiſe their friends might raiſe an hoſt, (By their vauntcurrers hearing how they came) Y 
They plague the ſeas with piracy and ſpoil, In many a ſtreight, and often him diſtreſs'd 1 
And rob the havens all along the coaſt , By ſtakes and trenches that his horſe might lame: 1 
They ne' er take pity of their native ſoil, But the ſtout Yorkiſts ſtill upon them preſs'd ; 5 
For that they knew this would avail them moſt; And till ſo fearful was great WAR wIck's name, 8 
ol That whilſt the ſtate was buſied there about, That being once cry'd on, put them oft to flight, 5 
| ' | | Arms might be rais'd within by thoſe without. on the King's army till at length they bght. 3 
p ö | And ſlaughtering many that were ſet to ward When th' Earl of Manon: then in the pride of blood, z 
| i Th' eſpecial ports, th* unwieldy anchors weigh'd His virgin valour on that day beſtows ; 5 
* Of the King's ſhips, whoſe fraight as prize they ſhar* d, | And furious Warwick, like a raging flood, 19 
Fe | And them to Calais carefully convey d | Bears down before him all that dare oppoſe ; 2 
{2 | With their ſtol'n fleet, and his great navy dar d, Old Sar'sBunx fo to his tackling ſtood, 33 
5 As late by land, ſo now by ſea they ſway' d: And FarconsRinGe fo lays amongſt his foes, 3 
N "if All in combuſtion, and their bloody rage, | That ev'n like leaves the poor Lancaſtrians fall, 30 
" Nor ſea, nor land can poſſibly aſſwage. And the proud Yorkiſts bear away the ball. . 
| | | 175 97 
Then have they forces rais'd for them in Kent, There Humenry Duke of Buckingham expir'd, I 
| Their next and moſt convenient place to land, King Hexzy's comfort and his cauſe's friend; 2 
1 (Where ſhould the adverſe pow'r their hopes prevent, There SHREWSBURY (even of his foes admir'd | Y 
i In Dover road yet were their ſhips at hand) | For his high courage) his laſt breath doth ſpend ; Y 
f And by their poſts ſtill to and fro that went, Brave BEAUMON TT there and EOGREMO NAT lay tir'd | 5 | 
| They certainly were let to underſtand, To death; there Lucy had his luckleſs end; 3 
| | | That Kent was furely theirs, and only ſtay d And many a noble Gentleman that day, 3 
1 To riſe in arms the Vorkiſts pow'r to aid. I Welt'ring in gore, on the wild champion lay. 3 
When Falcon D, who ſecond brother was | The wretched King, as Fortune's only ſcorn, b 
I. To Sai'sBURY, they ſend away before, | | His ſoldiers ſlain, and he of all forſaken, _ ; E 
i. T0 ſee no ſhips ſhould out of Sandwich paſs, _ Left in his tent, of men the moſt forlorn, _ b 
F | To hinder them in coming to the ſhore; _ The ſecond time a pris'ner there is taken, 3 
| There of munition took a wond*rous mals, | The woful Queen out of the battle born F 
\ Heapt 1 in that town, that with th* abundant ſtore In a deep ſwoon, and when ſhe doth awaken, . | 
} He armed many at their coming in, 8 Nothing about her hears but howls and cries. . 
i Which of their ſide would ſcarcely elſe have been. | Was ever Queen's like Mazx&'RET's miſeries? 1 
3 YORE | 
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O RK coming in from Ireland in the end, 
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By the high proweſs of his faithful friend, 


His preſent hopes the former ſo tranſcend, 
That the proud Duke immediately begun 
By his bold actions to expreſs his thought, 


The King's commandment daring to deny, 
His ſovereign Lord being calPd to wait upon, 
And on his fortune bears himſelf fo high, 
That he in ſtate preſumes t' aſcend his throne : 
From the King's lodgings puts his ſervants by, 
And placeth in them ſuch as were his own: 

So infinitely inſolent he grows, 

As he the crown at pleaſure would diſpoſe. 


When he procures a We I with ſpeed, 
In which himſelf Protector he doth make, 
And only heir apparent to ſucceed 


He there annuls, from him and his to ſhake 
The ſervile yoke of all ſubjection quite. 


And he with Porcine that this while doth ſport, 

Seeing the Southern to him till were ſure, 

Thinks to the North if he ſhould but reſort, 

He to his part the Northern ſhould procure, 

Seeking all ways his greatneſs to ſupport, 

Nor would an equal willingly endure : 

| Down into Yorkſhire doth to Sandal ride, 

Whoſe lofty ſite well ſuited with his pride. 


The vexed Queen, whoſe very ſoul forgot 

That ſuch a thing as patience it had known, 

And but ſhe found her friends forſook her not, 
As mad as ever Hecusa had grown; 

Whilſt both her wrongs and her revenge were hot, 
Her mighty mind ſo down could not be thrown, 

But that once more the bloody ſer ſhe'll play 

With Yox, ere ſo he bear the crown away. 


And down to Sandal doth the Duke purſue, 8 

With all the pow'r her friends could her provide, 

Led by thoſe Lords that had been ever true, 

: And had ſtood faſt upon King Henzy's fide: 

7 With that moſt valiant and ſelected crew, 

Z This bray'ſt of Queens ſo well her buſineſs ply'd, 

| That coming ſoon in Sandal's lofty ſight, 
Into the field ſhe dares him forth to fight. 
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And to his hands thus finds the battle won, 


Great Warwick, and that valiant Maxcn his ſon, 


Thro' ſo much blood what he ſo long had fought. 


The King, when death him from the world ſhould 
And what had been at Coventry decreed, ſtake: 


Down goes the Red role, and up goes the White. 
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| And for this conflict there came on with her 

Her hope Prince HENR, her dear only ſon, 

Stout SOMERSET, and noble ExeTER, 

Dukes, that for Max' REH mighty things had OTE 

Dzvon and WirT, Earls uſing to confer 

With this wiſe Queen, when danger ſhe would ſhun ; 
Undaunted CLirrorD, Ross in war up- brought, 
Barons as brave as ere in battle fought, 


When this ſtout Duke, who in his caſtle ſtood, 
With Sar*sBuRy, ,who beat them all at Blore, 
Both which were fleſht abundantly with blood, 
In thoſe three battles they had won before, 
Thought in their pride it would be ever flood, 
Nor *gainſt Queen MaROARET that they needed more 
For they led Fortune chain'd with them about, 
That of their conqueſt none but fools could doubt. 


And for the field ſoon marſhalling their force, 

All poor delays they ſcornfully defy, 

Nor will the Duke ftay for thoſe troops of horſe, 
e which his ſon him promis'd to ſupply; 

: | In ſpight of fate they'Il give their toe the worſe, 
On their own valour they ſo much rely; 

And with five thouſand marſhall'd well they come, 
Meaning to charge the Queen's main battle home. 


J But in her hoſt ſhe having thoſe that were 
Expert in all the ſtratagems of war, 

To fight with him do cauſe her to forbear, 

Till from his caſtle ſhe had got him far; 

Whilſt in an ambuſh ſhe had placed there 

W1irTsmIRE and CLIFFORD, with their ſtrengths to bar 
Him from his home in off*ring to retire, 

Or wound his back ev'n as they would deſire. 


when to't they fell upon an eaſy plain, 

At the hill foot, where furiouſly they fought, 

| Upon both. ſides where there were many ſlain : 
But for the Queen four to his one had brought, 
The Duke of Yor (for all his pride) was fain 
Back to recoil, where he was finely caught; 

For WII and CLirrorD, that in ambuſh were, 
The van thus routed, overthrew the rear. 


| Where York himſelf, who proudly but of late 

| With no leſs hope than of a kingdom fed, 

Upon this field, before his caſtle gate, 

| Mangled with wounds, on his own earth lay dead; 
| Upon whoſe body CLIrroRD down him fat, 
Stabbing the corps, and cutting off his head, 
Crown'd it with paper, and (to wreak his teen) 
Preſents it ſo to the victorious Queen. | 
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{1 His baſtard uncles, both couragious Knights, Now th' Welch and Iriſh ſo their weapons wield, bs 
|| Sir Joux and Sir HH MoRTIMER, fo ſped ; As tho” themſelves they conq'rors meant to call; * 
N | | Hal, HasTinGs, NEviLL, who in ſundry fights | Then are the Marchers maſters of the field, FE: 
4. Had ſhow'd their valour, on the field found dead; | With their brown bills the Welchmen ſo they maul; . : 
0 | And Sari'sBuRY among theſe tragic ſights, ; Now th? one, now th' other likely were to yield; f 8 
| | Who at Blore-heath ſo much dear blood had ſhed, | Theſe like to fly, then thoſe were like to fall : To 
y h Taken alive, to Pomfret ſent with ſpeed, Until at length (as Fortune pleas'd to guide) Fe: 
| it And for their bloods himſelf there made to bleed. The conqueſt turn'd upon the Vorkiſts fide. | : 
il þ Some climb up rocks, thro? hedges others run, Three ſuns were ſeen that inſtant to appear, | E 
1 Their foes ſo roughly execute their rage; Which ſoon again ſhut up themſelves in one, ; 2 
N 0 Where th! Earl of RurlAxp, the Duke's eldeſt ſon, Ready to buckle as the armies were, ; : 
ſl f Then in his childhood and of tender age, Which this brave Duke took to himſelf alone, ; 1 
1 Coming in hope to ſee the battle won, His drooping hopes which ſomewhat ſeem'd to cheer, F : 
fl it CLirrorRD, whoſe wrath no rigour could aſſwage, | By his miſhaps near lately overthrown ; Z 
i k Takes, and whilſt there he doth for mercy kneel, | So that thereby encouraging his men, ö 5 
{ i In his ſoft boſom ſheaths his ſharp'ned ſteel. Once more he ſets the White roſe up again. 1 
| i EDwWARD of Marcn, the Duke his father ſlain, PEMBROKE and Ozmonp ſave themſelves by flight, 3 
| | Succeeding him, whilſt things thus badly ſort, Four thouſand ſoldiers of both armies dead, | ; : 
| Gathering an army, but yet all in vain, But the great loſs on the Lancaſtrians light, . 
Ki To aid his father, for he came too ſhort, So ill the friends of poor King HENRY ſped ; | | I 
1 Hearing that PEMBROKE with a warlike train Where Owen Tupor taken in the flight, . 
| i Was coming tow'rds him; touch'd with the report, (This young Earl's father by Queen CarH'RINE's bed) | | 5 
$ 1 His valiant Marchers for the field prepares F: at Hereford, not far away from thence, 5 
th | To meet the Earl, if to approach he dares. | 5 * others with him * for 8 offence. 5 
1 | | A 
JasPeR, by birth half-brother to the King, ve 13 while the Queen, the qpal at Sandal gain d, 0 
On bright Queen CarH'RINE got by O WEN TETHER, 6 Leads on tow'rds London her victorious hoſt, 
| Whom Hewnky's love did to this Earldom bring, | Whoſe blades ſhe ſhows with blood of Vorkiſts ſtain'd, : 
oF And as from Wales deſcended, ſent him thither, Nor of her conqueſt can ſhe leave to boaſt ; = 
And of South Wales gave him the governing, But to her ſide whilſt lucky Fortune lean'd, : 
Where in ſhort time he got an hoſt together, Come what can come, ſhe means to clear the coaſt . 
Cleaving to HENRY, who did him prefer, 1 Of thoſe ſhe knew in York's revenge would riſe, ; 
As an ally to th' houſe of LancasTER. Found ſhe not means their forces to ſurpriſe, ; 
Upon their march when as they laſtly met, And at St. Alban's finding on her way ö : 
Near to the croſs that MoRTIMER is nam'd, JohN Duke of NoRkrolLE, and her dev'liſh foe OO : 
Where they in order their battalions ſet : I Fierce Warwick, who there with an army lay; ; 
The Duke and Earl with equal rage inflam' d, I Which two, deceaſed York, when he ſhould go BF 
With angry eyes they one the other threat, To Sandal, left them as his only kay = 
Their deadly arrows at each other aim'd : | To keep King HExRY (which they not hls) 
And there a fierce and deadly fight begin, | * Left by the Queen and hers he might be SY; 
A bloodier battle yet there had not been. | T” annul their late paſt parliament for nought. 
The Earl of OxmonD, an aſſociate then For which to council calling up her Lords, 
With this young Tupos, for the King that ſtood, Well to conſider what was to be done, | 
Came in the vanguard with his Iriſh men, Who cheer her up with comfortable words, 
| het With darts and ſkains ; thoſe of the Britiſh blood ] And would in no wiſe ſhe her way ſhould ſhun, 
With ſhafts and gleaves them ſeconding again, For they would make her entrance with their ſwords ; B 
And as they fall, ſtill make their places good. Here what was loſt, might here again be won : 5 
That it amaz'd the Marchers, to behold | Afuring her, their minds them ſtrongly gave, = 
Men ſo ill arm'd upon their bows ſo bold. That of this field the glory ſhe ſhould have. E: 
| And = 
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And ſoon their army ordering for the ground, 
Whereof a view they ev'ry way do take; 

When for aſſault they bid their trumpets ſound, 

And ſo their entry on the town they make: 

But coming to the market- place, they found 

A ſhower of ſhafts as from a cloud it brake, 
Which back again made them fo faſt to bear, 
As that their van was like to rout their rear. 


But thus repuls'd, another way they prove 
How in upon their enemy to get ; 


Which makes their foes that they their force remove, 


To ſtop that paſſage wherein they were let ; 

That whilit they ſhafts into each other ſhove, 

For a long while it was an even bet, | 
Death being thus dealt, and both ſo deeply in, 
Whether proud Warwick or the Queen ſhould 

| | | _ [vin. 

But by the Queen conſtrained to recoil, 

Their ground from them they abſolutely won, 

When they the Vorkiſts miſerably ſpoil, 

And in with them on their main battle run: 

Which being greatly ſtraitned by the ſoil, 

They could not do what elſe they might have done: 


Thro' thick and thin, o'er hedge & ditch that take, 


And happieſt he that greateſt haſte could make. 


Whilſt Wax wick cries, © Ye ſouthern cowards, ſtay, 
And once more turn your faces to your toes z 
ON Tis fear, not danger, doth ye thus difmay: 
O prove the former fortune of your bows !. 
Think but upon the late-won glorious day 
Got in this place, the fame whereof you loſe 

By your baſe flight.*—But he his breath might 


Scatter'd like ſheep by wolves that had been ſcar'd, 


So run the Yorkiſts ; which when NoxrorLk ſaw, 
He calls to Warwick, ſcarcely then prepar'd, 


Himſelf out of this danger to withdraw. 


My Lord, quoth he, you ſee that all is marr'd; 


Fortune hath ſworn to keep us in her awe : 
Our lives are gone, if longer here we ſtay; 
* Loſe not yourſelf, tho! we have loſt the day. 


And for they found the foe came on ſo faſt, 

The King by them to this loſt battle brought, 

And under guard in his pavillion plac'd, 

They *re forc'd to leave, which late they little thought; 
For there were thoſe which-made them make ſuch haſte, 


They could not ſtay to have their Sovereign ſought : 


Bur ſince the battle had ſuch ill ſucceſs, 
That loſt, they thought their loſs of him the leſs. 


His forward hopes then moſt of all ſhe fails ; 


þ 
4 
| 


He might as well have call'd upon the aw. [| ſpare. | 


The foe thus fled, they quickly found the King, 
From whom a ſpeedy meſſenger is ſent, 
His wite and ſon away to him to bring : 
Who with their Lords arriving, at his tent, 
Where after many a fall and many a ſpring 
Ot tears of joy upon each other ſpent, 
With ſtrict embraces they each other ſtrain, 
No one had need a gladneſs there to feign. 


Like as you ſee when partridges are flown, 
(In falc'ners terms which we the covy call,) 
By the ſharp hawk and into thickets thrown, 
There drops down one, there doth another fall : 
Yet when they hear the queſting ſpanicls gone, 
They in the evening get together all, 
With pretty jugging and each other greet, 
Glad as it were they once again ſhould meet. 


But the fierce Queen, her full revenge to take 

Of thoſe ſhe thought the Yorkifts well that meant, 
The ſtout Lord Boxv:LLE for King HENRx's fake, 
And Tromas KERRIL, a brave Knight of Kent, 

Who the King's guard ſtrove ever ſtrong to make. 
| All threatning peril thereby to prevent, 

And for their ſafeties had his ſovereign word, 

; That cruel woman putteth to the {word. 


N 


This well might warn great Warwick not to truſt 
Too much to Fortune, which ſo ſoon reveals 


Her whortſh likeneſs, like an averſe guſt, 


And on the ſudden makes him ſtrike his fails, 
Which when he moſt beliey*d her to be juſt, 


All his accounts and teach him thus to ſum, 
“Non overcomes, but may be overconie.”” 


7 Some think that Wazwick had not loſt the day, 

But that the King into the field he brought; 

| For with the worſe that ſide went ſtill away, 
Which had King HENRY with them when they fought, 
Upon his birth fo fad a curſe they lay, WY 
As that he never proſpered in aught. 


The Queen wan two amongſt the loſs of many, 
Her huſband abſent ; preſent, never any. 


But whilſt her ſelf with further hopes ſhe fed, 
The Queen ſtill watchful, wiſely underſtands, 
| That Warwick late, who at St. Alban's fled, 
(Whereas his heels ſerv'd better than his hands,) 


Had met the Duke of York, and made a head 


| Of many freſh and yet unfought-with bands, 


At Chipping-norton for more forces ſtay'd, 


1 


From whence tow'rds London they their march had laid. 


And 


— 
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4 ſmall relief which lately her deny'd, 


And for ſhe aw the Southern to adhere 


Still to the T orkiſts, who again rely*d 


Much on their aid, as London ſhe doth fear, 


She can (at all) conceive no comfort there, 

Witn any ſuccours nor to be ſupply'd ; 
But to the North her ſpeedy courſe directs, 
From whence freſh aids ſhe every day expects, 


Not four days march yet fully on her way, 
But York to London with his army comes, 
And near the walls his enſigns doth diſplay, 
Deaf ' ning the city with his clamorous drums: 
His title ſo the multitude doth ſway, 

That for his ſoldiers they provide him ſums ; 


And thoſe proviſions they Queen Marxc'rtT ow'd, 


Taken from her's, they on the Duke beſtow'd. 


The gates ſet open to receive him in, 

They with applauſe his gracious entrance greet z 

His preſence ſo the peoples hearts doth win, 

That they come flocking in from every ſtreet, 

Kneeling before him as he crown'd had been; 

And as he rode along, they kiſs his feet: 
Whilſt good K. Henry tow'rds the North is gone, 
The poor Lancaſtrians damn'd by every one. 


Whither {at once) doth preſently repair 


The ſpiritual Lords and temporal, who would have 


Him take the crown; who far more ready are 

To give, than he their ſuffrages to crave : 

The Commons take him ſo into their care, 

Upon his name that doatingly they rave; 
And being aſk'd who ſhould their Sovereign he! ? 
They cry, King EpwaRD, and no man but he. 


Thus to his height this puiſſant Prince they heave, 

The ſeat imperial ; where then fitting down, 

Their fealty they force him to receive, 

Which on his head might firmly fix his crown, 

And in his hand the regal ſcepter leave: 

EpwarD the fourth proclaim'd in ev'ry town, 
Wich all the pomp that they could think upon, 
They then adorn his coronation, 


His news too quickly in Queen MaRG'RET's ear, 


What by the Lords at London had been done, 
Even at the point to fall into deſpair, 
Ready ſhe was on her own death to run; 


Wich her fair fingers rents her golden hair, 


Curſing that hour when firſt ſhe ſaw the ſun, 
With rage ſhe faints; reviving, and doth call 
Upon high heav'n for vengeance on them all. 
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To aid her right yet ſtill excites her friends, 
By her fair ſpeech inchanted, as by charms, 
Scarce any man on any Lord depends 


| That follows her, that riſeth not in arms: 


The ſpacious North ſuch plenteous ſuccour ſends, 

That to her ſide the ſoldiers come in ſwarms. 
Thus day by day ſhe addeth more and more 
To that full army which ſhe had before. 


Not long it was but ED w ARD underſtood 


Of this great pow'r prepared in the North, 


| When he, to make his coronation good, 


Calls to his aid his friends of greateſt worth : 
With whom, then riſing like a raging flood, 
This forward King breaks violently forth, 
That with the help of tributary flows, 
Extends his breadth ſtill onward as he goes. 


Nor Henry's army needed to be ſought, 

For every man could tell him where it lay ; 

In twelve days march which EDwaRp eas'ly rought, 
Without reſiſtance keeping on his way, 

Near fifty thouſand in his hoſt he brought, 

Whoſe brandiſh*'d enſigns ſeem'd to brave the day; 
And under Pomfret his proud tents he pight, 
Providing hourly for a deadly fight. 


Of Hzenzy's hoſt when they who had command, 
On whom the Queen impoſed had the care, 
Great SOMERSET and ftout NoRkTHUMBERLAND, 
And CLirroRD, whom no danger yet could dare: 


| The walls of York firſt having throughly mann'd, 


There plac'd the King; when quickly they prepare 
To range their battle, which conſiſted then 
Of threeſcore thouſand valiant Northern men. 


From Epwary's hoſt the Lord FirTzwaTER went, 
And valiant NREvILL, WARwIck's baſtard brother, 
At Ferrybridge the paſſage to prevent, 

From coming over Eyre to keep the other : 


| *Gainſt whom the adverſe the Lord Ctirrorp ſent, 
Who taking night his enterprize to ſmother, 


The dawn yet duſky, paſſing through a ford, 
Puts them and all their folders to the ſword. 


At the ſhrill noiſe when Warwick coming in, 
And finds his brother and FirTzwaTER dead, 
Even as a man diſtracted that had been, 

Out of his face the lively colour fled : 


Doch cruel CLirrorD thus (quoth he) begin? 


For ev'ry drop of blood that he hath ſhed 
This day, I'll make an enemy to bleed, 
Or never more in battle let me ſpeed.” 
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Into the throat with a blunt arrow ſtruck: 
Here WESTMORLAND receiv'd his deadly wound: 
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And to the King returning in this mood: 


My Liege (quoth he) all mercy now defy, 


© Delay no longer to revenge their blood, 


< Whoſe mangled bodies breathleſs yonder lie; 

And let the man that means King EpwarD's good, 

Stand faſt to Warwick, who no more ſhall flie; 
KReſolv'd to win, or bid the world adieu.“ 
Which ſpoke, the Earl his ſprightly courſer ſlew. 


This reſolution ſo extreamly wrought 
Upon King EDwan b, that he gave command 
That on his fide who willingly not fought, 
Should have his leave to quit him out of hand 
That ev'ry one ſhould kill the man he caught; 
To keep no quarter; and who meant to ſtand 
In his juſt cauſe, rewarded he would fee : 
This day he'll riſe, or this day ruin'd be. 


When near to Towton, on the ſpacious plain, 
Theſe puiſſant armies on Palm-Sunday met, 
Where downright ſlaughter angry heav'n doth rain, 
With clouds of rage the element 1s ſet : 

The winds breathe fury, and the earth again 


With the hot gore of her own natives wet, 


Sends up a ſmoke, which makes them all ſo mad, 
Of neither part that mercy could be had. 


One horrid ſight another doth appall ; 


One fearful cry another doth confound; 


Murthers fo thick upon each other fall, 


That in one ſhriek another's ſhriek is drown'd : 

Whilſt blood for blood inceſſantly doth call 

From the wide mouth of many a gaping wound, 

Slaughter ſo ſoon grows big, that com'n to birth, 
The monſtrous burthen overloads the carth, 


This bloody tempeſt ten long hours doth laſt, | 


Whilſt neither fide could to itſelf aſſure 
The victory; but as their lot was caſt, 


With wounds and death they ſtoutly it endure ; 


Until the valiant Vorkiſts at the laſt, 


Altho* in number near ten thouſand fewer, 


In their long fight their forces manage ſo, 
That they before them lay their conquer'd foe. 


Couragious CLIFFORD firſt here fell to ground, 


Here dy'd the ſtout Nox THUMBERLAND, that ſtuck 
Still to his Sovereign; WELL s and Dacrts found 
That they had lighted on King HENRx's luck: 
— TrowLue & HoRN, two brave commanders, dead, 
Whilſt SomerstT and EX ETER were fled, 


** 


Where he a ſpeedy parliament doth paſs, 


Thirty two thouſand in this battle ſain, 
Many in ftrayts lie heap'd up like a wall; 
The reſt he ſcatter*d round about the plain : 


| And Cock, a' river though but ſmall, 


Fill'd with thoſe flying, doth ſo deeply ſtain 

The river Wharf, int' which this Cock doth fall, 
As that the fountain which this flood doch feed, 
Beſides their blood, had ſeem'd for them to blecd. 


King Henry's hopes thus utterly forlorn, 
By the late loſs of this unlucky day: 
He feels the crown even from his temples torn, 
On his ſword point which EDWARD bears away : 
And ſince his fall the angry Fates had ſworn, 
He finds no comfort longer here to ſtay ; 

Bur leaving York, he poſt to Berwick goes, 


With's Queen and fon, true partners in his woes. 


| The King for Scotland, and for France the Queen, 


Divided hence, ſince them thus Fortune thwarts, 
Before this time there ſeldom had been ſeen 

Two to be ſever'd with ſo heavy hearts: 

The Prince their ſon then ſtanding them between, 


| Their ſong is ſorrow, and they bear their parts: 


He to the King of Scots, to get ſupplies 
She to the French King, and her father flics, 


Which well might ſhow a Prince's ſlippery ſtate : 

For when ſhe hither at the firſt came in, 

England and France did her congratulate 

Then in two battles ſhe had conqueror been, 

Seeming to tread upon the Yorkiſts hate, 

As from that day ſhe had been born to win ; 
Now to fail back with miſeries far more, 


Than were her triumphs landing here before. 


This cruel blow to the Lancaſtrians lent, 


At fatal Towton that Palm-Sunday fight, _ 
Where ſo much blood they prodigally ſpent, 
To France and Scotland as inforc'd their flight, 


| Lifts up the Vorkiſts to their large extent; 
And EpwarD now to ſee his crown fate right, 


Proud in his ſpoils, to London doth repair, 
And re: anointed mounts th' imperial chair, 


IT 


T* annul thoſe laws which had been made before 


_ | *Gainſt his ſucceſſion, and diſſolve the maſs 


Of treaſons heap'd on his, them to reſtore : 
Whereby King HENRY ſo much leſſen'd was, 
As after that he ſhould ſubſiſt no more 
Little then thinking LancasTER again, 
Now but an exile, over him ſhould reign. 
Rr Where 
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Where he attaints as traitors to his crown, 
Jonx Earl of Oxrokp, and his valiant ſon 
Avzxy De Vers, with whom likewiſe went down 
MonTcom'sy, TIRIL, TubenHam, who were done 
To death; ſo heav'n on HENRY ſeems to frown : 
And SOMERSET, King's HznRy's wrath to ſhun, 
Himſelf ſubmitting, is receiv'd to grace. 
Such is Queen MARO'RET's miſerable caſe ! 


Henry in Scotland, the ſad Queen the while 

Is left to France, to Lew1s there to ſue 

To lend her ſuccour : ſcorning her exile, 

In ſpite of fate ſhe will the war renew ; 

She will tempt Fortune till again ſhe ſmile: 

In ſuch a pitch her mighty ſpir't till flew, 
That ſhould the world oppoſe her, yet that ſtrength 
She hopes ſhail work up her deſires at length. 


And with five thouſand valiant volunteers 

Of native French, put under her command, 

With arms well fitted, ſhe tow'rds Scotland ſteers ; 

With which before ſhe poſſibly could land, 

The wrath of heaven upon this Queen appears, 

And with fierce tempeſts ſtrive her to withſtand : 

The winds make war againſt her with her foe, 
Which, join'd together, work her overthrow. 


Her forces thus unfortunately loſt, | 
Which ſhe in Scotland hop'd to have increas'd, 
And in this tempeſt ſhe herſelf fo toſt, 
As never Lady; yet ſhe here not ceas'd : 
But ſince ſhe found her enterprize thus croſs'd, 
She to the Scottiſh her fair courſe addreſs'd; 
Nor would defiſt, till ſhe had rais'd again 
Ten thouſant valiant well-appointed men. 


And in upon Northumberland doth break, 
Rouzing the ſluggiſh villages from ſleep, 

Bringing in HENRY though a help but weak, 

But leaves her ſon in Berwick ſafe to keep: 

Her rattling drums ſo rough a language ſpeak, 

The ruffling Scots and all the country ſweep; 
Which rumour ran ſo faſt with through the air, 
That EpwarD thought it ſhook his very chair. 


And SoMERSET, receiv'd to grace before, 

With Sir RalrRH Percy, from that fatal day 

At Towton, found each minute more and more, | 

| How fad a fate on the Lancaſtrians lay; 

Yet hoping now King HENRY to reſtore, 

Who, they ſuppos'd, had new found out the way, 
Revolt from EnrwasD, and in Henzy's name 
Call in their friends, to aid him as he came, 


HIS noiſe of war ariſing from the North, 
In EpwarD's ears re-echoing, bids him ſtir ; 
And rumour tells him, if he made not forth, 
Queen MARGARET com'n, he muſt reſign to her ; 
For they were Captains of eſpecial worth, 
On whom ſhe did this mighty charge confer : 
For that her enſigns ſhe at large diſplay'd ; 
And as ſhe came, ſo {till came in her aid. 


For which his much-lov'd MoxTacuTe he ſends, 
With England's valiant infantry his Peers ; 

To whole wiſe guidance he this war commends, 

| His ſoldiers expert, pickt in ſundry ſhires. 

His utmoſt ſtrength King EDWaR D now extends, 
Which he muſt do, or dragg'd down by the ears 
From his late-gotten, ſcarcely-ſettled throne, 

And on his ſhoulders ſhe remount thereon. 


And MoxTacurTe had ſcarcely march'd away, 
But he himſelf ſets forward with an hoſt, 


And a ſtrong navy likewiſe doth purvey, 


To ſcour the ſeas, and keep the Britiſh coaſt, 

Fearing from France freſh ſuccours every day, 

To aid Queen Mar caker, which perplex'd him moſt : 
For he perceiv'd his crown fate not fo ſure, 

But might be ſhak'd, ſhould ſhe her pow'rs procure. 

Now 1s the North filPd with refulgent arms, 

EpwaRD's are Engliſh, Scots Queen MarGarer brings. 

The North's cold boſom this great concourſe warms, 


Their quarrel is the right of two great Kings, 


Which oft before have wrought each other's harms, 
And from that root new horror daily ſprings 
And tho* much blood they both had ſpent before, 


Yet not ſo much, but that there muſt be more. 
HS 


At Hegly-Heath their ſkirmiſhes begin, 
Where two bold Barons, HuxnczrrorD and Ross, 
With Sir RaLen Percy (he who late had been 
| Leagu'd with King EpwaRD, but then gotten looſe, 
Strives by all means to expiate that ſin,) 
To the Lancaſtrian faction cleaves fo cloſe, 

That when thoſe Barons from that conflict flie, 


In HExNRv's right he bravely dares to dic. 


Which leads along as tragical an act, 


As ſince the wars had ever yet been play'd : 


For MonTacvuTE b'ing fortunately backt, 


By brave King Epwarp's coming to his aid: 
As of their force King HEN Rx little lackt, 


The plain call'd Livels, where the ſcene was laid, 


Not far from Exham near to Dowil's flood, 


That day diſcolour'd with Lancaſtrians blood: 


There 
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There ſtruck they battle, bow-men bow-men ply'd, 

Northern to Southern, laughter ceaſeth all; 

Long the fight laſted, ere that either ſide 

Could tell to which the victory would fall : 

But to the Yorkiſts Fortune is fo ty'd, 

That ſhe muſt come when they ſhall pleaſe to call; 
And in his cradle HENRY had the curſe, 
That where he was, that fide had {till the worſe. 


This luckleſs day by the Lancaſtrians loſt, 

Was SoMERSET ſurprized in his flight, 

And in purſuing of this ſcatter'd hoſt, 

On MulLIxs, Ross, and HunctrFoRD they light, 
Which this day's work ere long full dearly coſt 
And with theſe Lords were taken many a Knight, 
Nor from their hands could HENRY hardly ſhitt, 

Had not his guide been, as his horſe was, ſwift. 


Still muſt Queen MarGaReT's mileries endure, 

This mals of ſorrow markt out to ſuſtain : 

For all the aids this time ſhe ſhould procure, 

Are either taken, put to flight, or lain ; 

Of nothing elſe ſhe can herſelf aſſure, 

That ſhe will leave her loſſes to complain: 
For ſince ſhe ſees that ſtill her friends go down, 
She will curſe Fortune if ſhe do not frown. 


Henzv to flie to Scotland back is fain, 
To get to France the woful Queen is glad, 
There with her ſon inforced to remain, 


Till other aids might thence again be had: 


So them their hard neceſſities conſtrain, 


To ſet them down that it doth make me fad : 


Never ſo thick came miſeries, I ween, 


Upon a poor King and a woful Queen. 


This done, King EpwaR his ſtrong army ſends 
To take thoſe caſtles which not long before 

Had been deliver'd to King Henry's friends, 
Which he by ſieges makes them to reſtore ; 
And on the borders watchfully attends, 


To HENRv's aid that there ſhould come no more: 


But oh, behold, as one ordain'd to ill, 
The fate that follows hapleſs Henzv ſtill ! 


For out of ſome deep melancholy fit, 

Or otherwiſe, as fall'n into deſpair, 

Or that he was not rightly in his wit, 

Being ſafe in Scotland, and ſtill ſuccour'd there; 
Upon the ſudden he abandons it, 


And into England inly entering, where 


He is ſurpriz d, and (in his enemies power) 
Is by King Epwar ſhut up in the Tower. 


This hap had HENnVY; who when he was born 
Of Chriſtian Kings the greateſt then alive, 
Now he the. crown full forty years had worn, 
Doth all his regal ſov*reignty ſurvive, 
Of all men living and the molt forlorn, 
So ſtrange a thing can deſtiny contrive: 

So many ſundry miſeries, as he, 


No King before had ever liv'd to fee. 


To hear all this Queen MaROGCARH muſt endure, 
Yet ſadly to her father's court confin'd, 
And now King EDWARD held himſelf ſecure, 
When things fell out ſo fitly to his mind 


| But when of reſt he did himſelf aſſure, 


Upon a ſudden roſe ſo rough a wind, | 
In his ſtrong hand which ſhook his ſcepter more, 
Than all the ſtorms that ere had blown beforc. 

For then in mind to league himſclf vit France, 

Which he percciv'd would be the ſureit way 

His queſtion'd title highly to advance; | 

And at his need ſhould ferve him for a kay 

To open him their policies, whoſe chance 

Was then in caſting, and they next to play : 

For MaROCR' Er ſtill the French King Lewis pref 
For ſecond aids, nor would ſhe let him reſt. 


| Wherefore he ſends a marriage tc entreat 


With beauteous Boxa (with whoſe rich report 


| Fame was oppreſs'd with, as a taſk too great) 


The French Queen's ſiſter, and with her in court, 
Warwick the man choſe forth to work the feat; 
Who is ſent thither in moſt ſumptuous ſort, 
And in ſhort time ſo well his bus'nefs plies, 
That ſhe was like to prove an Engliſh prize. 


In the mean while, this youthful King by chance 


Coming to Grafton, where the Ducheſs lay, 
Then ſtiPd of BeprorD, his eye haps to glance 


On her bright daughter the fair widow GRayv, 
W hoſe beauties did his ſenſes ſo intrance, 


And ſtole his heart fo ſuddenly away, 


That muſt he loſe his crown, come weal, come woe, 


She muſt be his, though all the world fay no. 


Her looks (like Lethe) make him to forget 

Upon what bus'neſs he had Warwick ſent; 

Upon this Lady he his love fo ſet, 

That ſhould his crown from off his head be rent, 

Or his rebellious people riſe, to let 

This choice of his, they ſhould it nor prevent : 
For thoſe pure eyes, his boſom that had pierc'd, 
Had writ a law there, not to be revers'd, 

© Whar + 
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What leſs amends this Lady can I make, 
For her dear huſband in my quarrel ſlain, 
Than lawful marriage? which for juſtice ſake 
* I muſt perform (quoth he) leſt ſhe complain; 
For a juſt Prince ſo me the world ſhall take.“ 
Soothing himſelf up in this amorous vein, | 
With his affections in this ſort doth play, 
Jill he a Queen made the fair Lady GR AV. 


This act of EpwWARD's com'n to WARwICER's ear, 

And that the {equel ſhow'd it to be true, 

In his ſtern eyes it eas'ly might appear 274 

His heart too great for his ſtreight boſom grew, 

He his commiſſion doth in piece-meal tear, 

Breaks the broad ſeal, and on the ground it threw ; 
And prays bleſt heav*n may curſe him, if that 1 
For this diſgrace revenged would not be. 


« Have I (quoth he) fo lifted thee aloft, | 
That to thy greatneſs I the ſcorn am grown? 
Have I for thee adventur'd been fo oft 
In this long war, as to the world is known, 
And now by thee thus baſely am I ſcofft, 
By this diſgrace upon me thou haſt thrown ? 

© If theſe thy wrongs unpuniſh'd ſlightly paſs, 

© Hold WA RWICK baſe, & fall'n from what he was. 


Know, *twas the Navis for thy title bw 

< Elſe long ere this laid lower than the ground 
And in thy cauſe my father ſhed his blood, 
None of our houſe for thee but bears ſome wound; 
And now at laſt to recompence this good, 

Only for me this guerdon haſt thou found? 


From thy proud head this hand ſhall pluck thy crown, | 


Or if thou ſtand, then needs muſt Warwick down. 


Yet he to England peaceably repairs, 

And with a ſmooth brow ſmothers his intent, 
And to the King relates the French affairs, 
And what in court had paſs'd there ſince he went : 
His ſpleen he for a fitter ſeaſon ſpares, | 
Till he the ſame more liberally might vent: 


Calm was his count'nance, and his language fair, 


But in his breaſt a deep revenge he bare. 


Ean while Q. MaRG'RET (a poor exile) hears 

low things in Exgland in her abſence went, 

Her half-burſt heart which but a little chears, | 

For from her head ſhe felt the crown was rent : | | 
Yet though far off a little glimpſe appears, 
A ſeeming hope and though it faintly lent, 

It might have ſaid, had not the Fates ſaid no, 
Theſe ſtorms at home might her ſome profit blow 


She hears how Warwick cunningly had wrought 


GEOROE Duke of Clarence from his brother's fide 
And that brave youth at Calais having caught, 

His eldeſt daughter had to him affy'd: 

How to rebel the“ Northern men were brought; 
And who by Warwick *pointed was their guide; 
As on the © Welch he had a mighty hand, 

By EDwaRkD rais'd thoſe rebels to withftand. 


Of new © rebellions at Northampton rais'd, 

And to deſpight the King what they had done ; 
How they at Grafton the Earle Rives ſeiz'd, 
And Sir JohN WoopviLE his moſt hopeful ſon, 
Who with their heads could hardly be appeas'd 
And of the fame by puiſſant Warwick won, 
Who having takenfEpwarp in his tent, 
His King his pris'ner into Yorkſhire ſent. 


Then hears again how Epwa rp had eſcap'd, 
And by his friends a greater pow'r had got ; 
How he the men of * Lincolnſhire intrap'd, 
Who near to Stamford pay'd a bloody ſhot: 


And when the Earl his courſe for Calais ſhap'd, 


When England laſtly grew for him too hot, 
h VAGCLERE, who there his deputy he put, 
The ports againſt his late grand Captain ſhut, 


1 Laſtly ſhe hears that he at Diepe arrives, 
| And lately com'n to Amboiſe to the Court, 


Whereas King Lewis to his utmoſt ſtrives 

To entertain him in moſt Princely fort : 

When the wiſe Queen her bus'neſs ſo contrives, 

That ſhe comes thither ; ſmall what tho? her port, 
Yet brings along the ſweet young Prince her ſon, 
To prove what good with Warwick might be done. 


| When both in Court and preſence of the King, 
| Their cue reſpect to both of them that gave, 


He will'd them in ſo pertinent a thing, Ss 
That they the like ſhould of each other have : 


| The tears began from both their eyes to ſpring, 


That each from other pity ſeem'd to crave ; 
| In graceful manner when the grieved Queen 
Thus to that great Earl gently breathes her ſpleen. 


* Warwick, faith ſhe, how mercileſs a foe 
Haſt thou been ſtill to my poor child and me 


| That villain York which haſt advanced fo, 


Which never could have riſen but for thee. 

That valour thou on EDwa R&D didſt beſtow, 

O hadſt thou ſhow'd for him thou here doſt tee, 
Our damaſk roſes had adorn'd thy creſt, 


. | 6 And with their wreaths thy ragged ſtaves been dreſt. 


© Firft 


— 


(a) He was {econd brother to King EDbW ARD. 
(by Warwick by his agents ſtirs up a rebellion in the north, 
while he remains at Calais to prevent his being ſuſpected. 
(c) The Earl of PextBRoOKE and his brother RicHarD Hinmter 
were overthrown at Banbury-field. 


(d) Headed by one whom they termed Ro BERN of RIDsDALE. 
fi (e) Earl Rivers was father to Lady Gray, then Q. of England. 
if) AtWoolney in Warwickſh. by entering his camp in the night, 

(g) Their Captain was Ron EAT WELLs, ſon to Lord WELL:. 
bs (h) A Gaſcoign born, 
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© How many, nay, what multitudes of men, 
By thee, fierce Warwick, flain and put to flight! 


pon my houſe let heav'n for ever frown : 
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« Firſt at St. Albans, at Northampton then, 54 
And fatal Towton, that moſt fearful fight, 


O if thy ſword, that ever ſtood for ten, 

Had but been drawn for Henry, and his right, 
He ſhould have built thee trophies every where, 
© Wrought with our crown, ſupported with thy bear. 


What glory had it won the NeviLs name, 

To have upheld the right-ſucceeding race 

Of that fifth HENRY, he that was of Fame 

The only minion, whom thou now doſt trace | 

But Sar*sBURY the firſt againſt us came, 

© Then FaLcON BRIDGE and MonTACUTE : (o baſe!) 
To advance a traitor to his ſovereign thus: 
© But to our crown your name is ominous. 


© How many a brave Peer, thy too near allies, 
« (Whoſe loſs the babe that's yet unborn ſhall rue) 
Have made themſelves a willing ſacrifice 
© In our juſt quarrel, who it rightly knew, 
© Whoſe blood *gainſt York and his adherents cries, 
© (Whom many a fad curſe ever ſhall purſue:) 

O Warwick, Warwick, expiate this guilt, 


By ſhedding theirs, for whom our blood was ſpilt. ; 


When in like language this great Earl again 
Regreets the Queen, and woes her to forbear 
Of former grief one thought to entertain : 
* Things are not now (quoth he) as once they were : 
Jo talk of theſe paſt help, it is in vain; 
What tho? it eaſe your heart, and pleaſe your ear, 
This is not it, no, it muſt be our {words 
<Muſt right our wrongs (dear Lady) not our words. 


Madam, (quoth he) by this my vexed heart, 
* OnEDwa RD'shead which oft hath wiſh'd the crown, 
Let but Q. MRG RET cleave to WaRwI SK !s part, 
© This hand that heav'd him up ſhall hew him down; 
And if from HENRY, RI HARD NEVILE ſtart, 


Or back the crown to this young Prince PII bring, 
Or not be Warwick, if he be not King. 


When they accord, Prince Epward ſhould affy 
Axx the Earl's daughter; to confirm it more, 
By ſacrament themſelves they ſtrictly tie, 
By arms again King Henxy to reſtore, 
Or in the quarrel they would live and die: 
Compriſing likewiſe in the oath they ſwore, 
That th' Earl and CL a RENCE ſhould Protectors be, 
When they King HEx RV and the Prince ſhould free. 
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When ſoon great Warwick into England ſends, 

To warn his friends that they for war prepare, 

King Henxy's title and to them commends, 

That they ſhould take his cauſe into their care 

Now 1s the time that he muſt try his friends, 

When he himſelf *gainſt E DW ARD muſt declare; 
And when much ſtrife amongſt the Commons ro. 
Whom they ſhould aid, or whom they ſhould! oppof- 

Furniſn'd with all things well befitting war, 

By great King LEwIS to Queen MaARO'R EAT lent; 

Warwick (whole name Fame founded had ſo sar. 

That men with wonder vicw'd him as he went, 

Of all men living the moſt popular) 

Thought ev'ry hour to be but idly ſpent, 

On England's troubled earth until he were, 


To view the troops attending for lum there. 


And in his army took with him along 
Oxrokb and PeMBROKE, who had been deſtroy" i 
By EDwWaRb, ſworn now to revenge their wrong, 
By Bo RON the French Admiral convoy'd, 
At whoſe arrive the ſhores with people throng ; 
At ſight of Warwick and fo overjoy'd, 
That ev'ry one a Warwick, Warwick clics : 
Well may the Red-roſe by great Warwick rite. 


Like ſome black cloud, which hovering lately hung, 

Thruſt on at laſt by th' wind's impetuouz pow'r, 

The groves and fields comes raging in among, 

As though both fouls and flocks it would devour, 

That thoſe abroad make to the ſhelters ſtrong, 

To fave themſelves from the outrageous ſhower : 
So fly the Yorkiſts before Warwick's drums, 


Like a ſtern tempeſt roaring as he comes. 


When Epwar late who wore the coſtly crown, 
Himſelf ſo high and on his fortuncs bore, 
Then heard himſelf in ev'ry place cry'd down, 
And made much leſs than he was great Before; 
Nor dares he truſt himſelf in any town, 
For in the inlands, as along the ſhore, 

Their proclamations him a traitor make, 

And each man charg'd againſt him arms to tals. 


For which the Waſhes he is forc'd to wade, 

And in much peril laſtly gets to Lynn, 

(To fave himſelf ſuch ſhift King Eowanrn made, 

For in more danger he had never been ;) 

Where finding three Dutch hulks which lay for trade, 

The greateſt of them he hires to take him in, 
RicnarD his brother, HasTixcs his true friend, 


| 


Scarce worth one ſword their perſons to defend. 
S's When 
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When Warwick now the only Prince of pow'r, 
EpwaRD the fourth out of the kingdom fled, 
Commands himſelf free entrance to the Tow'r, 
And ſets th' imperial wreath on HENR 's head, 
Brings him through London to the Biſhop's bow r, 
By the applauding people followed; 
Whoſe ſhrill re-echoing ſhouts reſound from far, 
A Warwick, Warwick, long live LancasTER. 


And preſently a parliament they call, 
In which they attaint King Epwarp in his blood; 
The lands and goods made forfeitures of all 
That in this quarrel with proud YoRK had ſtood ; 
Their friends in their old honours they inſtall, 
Which they had loſt, now by an act made good; 
Intail the crown on HeN&y and his heirs ; 
The next on CLARENCE, ſhould they fail in theirs, 


Whilſt Warwick thus King Hexgy doth advance, 
See but the fate ſtill following the ſad Queen, 
Such ſtorms and tempeſts in that ſeaſon chance, 
Before that time as ſeldom had been ſeen 
That twice from ſea ſhe was forc'd back to F rance, 
As angry heav'n had put itſelf between 

Her and her joys, and would a witneſs be, 


That — but ſorrow this ſad Queen muſt ſee. 


This might have lent her comfort yet at laſt, 

So many troubles having undergone, 

And having through ſo many perils paſt, 

T” have ſeen her huſband ſettled on his throne; 

Yet ſtill the ſkies with clouds are overcaſt : 

Well might ſhe hear, but of this ſees ſhe none, | 
Which from far off, as flying news, doth greet her : 
Nought but nuſchance, when ſhe comes in, muſt 
| [meet her, 

But all this while King EDWARD not diſmay'd, 

His brother CnarLEs of Burgundy fo plies, | 

That though the ſubtile Duke on both ſides play'd, 

Fowarp and HN Rx both his near allies, 

Upon the Duke King Epwaro yet fo lay'd, 

(Having his ſiſter's furtherance, who was wile, ) 
That underhand his ſtrength he ſo reſtores, 


As that he dar'd t' attempt the Engliſh ſhores. ” . 


With fourteen ſhips from th* Eaſterlings being hir'd, 
And four Burgonians, excellently mann'd, 
After ſome time with ſtorms and rempeſts tir'd, 
He near the mouth of Humber haps to land; 
Where tho? the beacons at his ſight were fir'd, 
Yet few or none his entrance do withſtand ; 

For that his friends had giv'n it out before, 

He fought the Dukedom, and he would no more. 
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Upon his march when forward as he came, 
Reſolv'd to try the very worſt of war, 

He ſummons York (whereof he bare the name) 
To him her Duke her gates that doth unbar'; 


And coming next to rock-rear'd Nottingham, 


MonTcomMeRY, BoRoucn, HarRinGToN, and PAR, 
Bring him their pow'r ; at Lieceſter again, 
Three thouſand came, to HasTinGs that retain, 


To Coventry and keeping on his way, 

Sets down his army in the city's ſight, 

Where at that time the Earl of Warwick lay, 

To whom he ſends to dare him out to fight; 

Which till the Earl defers from day to day, 

Perceiving well that all things went not right ; 
For with his ſuccours CLARENCE came not in, 


Whom to ſuſpect he greatly doth begin. 


And ck in vain; for that diſloyal Lord 


Taking thoſe forces he had levy'd, leaves 
The Earl, and with his brother doth accord ; 
Which of all hope brave Warwick fo bereaves, 
That now King Edward hopes to be reſtor'd, 
Which then too late the-credulous Earl perceives. 
EDwarD towards London with his army ſped, 
To take the crown once more from Henry's head. 


| The Queen, in France this woful news that heard, 


How far through England EpwarD thus had paſt ; 
As how by CLARENCE (whom ſhe ever fear d) 
Warwick behind-hand mightily was caſt z 
This moſt undaunted Queen her hopes yet cheer'd, 
By thoſe great perils ſhe had lately paſt, 
And from King Lzw1s doth three thouſand preſs, 
To aid her friends in England in diſtreſs. 


Whilſt ſhe 1s buſy gathering up thoſe aids, 


In fo ſhort time) as France could her afford; 


Couragious W aRw1ck baſely thus betray'd, 

By CLARENCE lewdly falſifying his word, 

The moſt couragious Earl no whit diſmay'd, 

But truſting ſtill to his ſucceſsful ſword, 
Follows the King, tcw'rds London march'd before, 
Each day his pow'r increaſing more and more. 


| But Epwarp by the Londoners let in, 

Who in their gates his army took to guard; 

WaRwick this while that trifling had not been, 

But with a pow'r ſufficiently prepar*d 

T' approach the city, bravely doth begin 

To dare the King, who lately him had dar'd ; 
Who then from London his arm'd forces leads, 
Tow'rds where his march ambitious Warwick treads, 


Fror. 
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From London this, that from Saint Alban's fer, 
Theſe two grand ſoldiers ſhould*ring for the crown, 
They in the mid-way are at Barnet met, 
Where then they ſet their puiſſant armies down; 
Warwick, as near as ever he could get, 
But EDWARD only taketh up the town; 
Betwixt whoſe tents a heath call'd Gladmoor lies, 
Where they prepare to act this bloody prize. 


With drums and trumpets they awake the day, 
Muffled in miſts her lowring ſelf that ſhows, 

To ſtop their madneſs doing all it may, 

Knowing what blood her light was like to loſe : 
But hope of ſlaughter bears ſo great a ſway, 

That with the ſun their rage ſtill higher grows: 

Full were their hands of death, fo freely dealt, 
That the moſt mortal wounds the leaſt were felt. 


The adverſe enſigns to each other wave, 
As *twere to call them forward to the field, 
The King the Earl, the Earl the King doth brave, 
Nor cares he for the Leopards in his ſhield : 
And whilſt one friend another ſtrives to fave, 
He's ſlain himſelf, if not, enforc'd to yield: 
In either army there 1s not one eye, 
But is ſpectator of ſome tragedy. 


Thoſe wrongs the King had from the Earl receiv'd, 


Expuls'd the kingdom only by his pow'r, 
Ev'n to the height his pow'rful hand up-heay' d 
For full revenge in this unhappy hour; 
And by the King the Earl his hopes bereav'd, 
Shelter'd by him from many a bloody ſhow'r, 
Spurs up revenge, and with that violent rage, 
That ſcarcely blood their fury could aſſwage. 


WaRwick, who ſees his ſoldiers had the worſe, 
And at a near point to be put to flight, 
Throwing himſelf from off his armed horſe, 
Thruſts in on foot into the deadlieſt fight : 
EvDwarD again, with an unuſual force, 
In his own perſon, in the armies ſight, 
Puts for the garland, which if now he loſe, 
Warw1ck his crown at pleaſure would diſpoſe. 


To Enwarn's fide but Fortune doth encline, 
Warwick's high valour then was but in vain ; 
His noble ſoul there deſtin'd to reſign, 
Brave MoxTacuTE his valiant brother ſlain : 
Here SOMERSET (with them that did combine) 
Forced to fly; and EXETER is fain 
To fave himſelf by ſanctuary; this day 
_ Epwaxrv's victorious, and bears all away. 
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H1S fatal field unluckily thus loſt, 
That very day ſo Deſtiny contrives, 
That the griev'd Queen at ſea turmoil'd and toſt 
Near twenty days, in Weymouth road arrives; 
Where ſcarcely landed, but poſt after poſt 
Brings her this ill news, which fo far deprives 
Her of all comfort, that ſhe curs*'d and bann'd 
Thoſe plaguy winds that ſuffer'd her to land. 


Wert thou (quoth ſhe) ſo fortunate in fight, 
O noble Warwick, when thou wert our foe ? 
And now thou ſtood'ſt in our undoubted right, 
And ſhould'ſt for HENRY thy high valour fl:ow, 
Thus to be ſlain 3 what pow'r in our deſpiglit 

* Watcheth from heav'n upon our overthrow ? 

© TI unlucky ſtars have certainly made laws, 

To mark for death the fav'rers of our cauſe, 


O what infernal brought that Forward back, 

* So late expelPd by Warwick's pow'rful hand! 

* Was there no way his rotten ſhip to wrack ? 

Was there no rock? was there no ſwall'wing ſand? 
* And too, the wretched ſubjects were fo ſlack, 


© To ſuffer him fo traiterouſly to land : 


© Surely whole heav'n againſt us have conſpir'd, 
Or in our troubles they had elſe been tir'd. 


© Was I for this ſo long detain'd in France 


From rageful tempeſts, and reſerv'd till now, 
That I ſhould land to meet with this miſchance ? 
It needs muſt be, the pow'rs have made a vow, 


Up to that height my ſorrows to advance, 
|< That before mine all miſeries ſhall bow; 


That all the ſorrow mortals can ſurmiſe, 
Shall fall far ſhort of MAROG'RET's miſeries. 


Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, her half-ſlain heart to caſe, 

But the leaſt breath of comfort to prevent, 

The next ill news in-ruſhing after theſe, 

Was, that King HENRY to the Tow'r was ſent, 

(As though itſelf ev'n Deſtiny ſhould pleaſe, 

In wretched Marc*RET's heavy diſcontent) 
| Thronging ſo thick, as like themſelves to [mother 
Or as one ran to overtake another. 


Thoſe ſcatter*d troops from Barnet that eſcap'd, 

Hearing the Queen thus landed with her pow'r, 

Though much diſmay*d with what had lately hapt 

On gore-drown'd Gladmoor in that bloody ſhow'r, 

And fearing by the foe to be entrapt; 

Through untrod grounds, in many a tedious hour, 
Flock to her daily, till that by their aid, 


Equal with Enwarv's they her army made. 
| When 
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Both armies they ſupply with foot and horſe, 
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When SowmrRSET and DEVONSHIRE came in | 
To the fad Queen, and bade her not deſpair, 
Though they of late unfortunate had been, 
Yet there was help that ruin to repair; 
What they had loſt, they hop'd again to win, 
And that the way lay open yet and fair; 
For that the Weſt would wholly with her riſe, 
Beſides from Wales aſſur'd her of ſupplies. 


And every day till adding to then force, 

As on their hoſt tow'rds Gloceſter they guide, 
When EpwarD finding their intended courſe, 
Again for battel ſtrongly doth provide : 


By both their friends, as they affect the ſide 
And in their march at Tewkſbury they met, 
Where they in order their battalions ſet. 


Ill was her choice of this uneven ground, 

Luckleſs the place, unlucky was the hour, 

The heavens upon her ſo extreamly frown'd, 

As on her head their plagues at once to pour, 

As in a deluge here her hopes were drown'd : 

Here ſees ſhe death her faithful friends devour, 
The earth is fill'd with groans, the air with cries, 
Horror on each ſide doth encloſe her eyes. 


Never did death fo terrible appear, 
Since firſt their arms the Engliſh learnt to wield : 
Who would ſee ſlaughter, might behold it here 
In the true ſhape upon this fatal field. 
In vain was valour, and in vain was fear, 
In vain to fight, in vain it was to yield, 

In vain to fly; for Deſtiny diſcuſt, 

By their own hands, or others, die they muſt, 


Here her dear DEvoNYSHIRE, noble CourTNey dy'd; 

Her faithful friend great SOMERSET here fell; 

DeLves, LEUKNOR, HAMDEN, WHIT TINGHAM beſide, 

O Maxc*RET, who thy miſeries can tell! vide, 

Sharp were thoſe ſwords which made their wounds ſo 

Whoſe blood the foil did with th* abundance ſwell, 
Other her friends, into the town that fled, 
Taken, no better than the former ſped. 


But the amazing miſery of all, 
As heaven the great'ſt until the laſt had kept, 

As it would ſay, that after this none ſhall 

By mortal eyes be worthy to be wept, 

'The Prince her ſon, who ſees his friends thus fall, 
And on each fide their carcaſes lie heapt, 

Making away in this molt piteous plight, 
Is taken pris ner in his tardy flight. 


And forth by CxorTs before the conq'ror brought, 
His proclamations clearing every doubt | 
Of the youth's ſafety, living were he caught, 


As a reward to him ſhould bring him out; 


But when they once had found him whom they ſought, 
Hearing his anſwers Princely, wiſe, and ſtout, 

Thoſe bloody brothers, HasTinos, and the reſt, 
Sheath'd their ſharp poniards in his manly breaſt. 


Queen MaRC' RET thus of mortals moſt forlorn, 
Her ſon now ſlain, her army overthrown, 
Left to the world as Fortune's only ſcorn, 
And not one friend to whom to make her moan, 


[(To fo much woe was never woman born) 


This wretched Lady wand”ring all alone, 
Gets to a homely cell not far away, 
If poſſibly to hide her from the day. 


But (wretched woman J) quickly there bewray'd, 
She thence is taken, and to priſon ſent, 

Meanly attended, miſerably array'd, 

The people wond'ring at her as ſhe went : 

Of whom the moſt malicious her upbraid 


With good Duke Humenzy's death, her heart to rent; 


Whilſt her mild looks and graceful geſture drew 
Many a fad eye, her miſeries to rue, 


Till by Duke Ravnzx ranſomed at laſt, 

Her tender father, who a Prince but poor, 
Borrow'd great ſums of Lewis with much waſte; 
Which for he was not able to reſtore, 


| Provence and both the Sicils to him paſs'd, 


With fruitful Naples, which was all his ſtore : 
To bring her back, from earthly joys exil'd, 
The undone father helps the undone child. 


And though enlarg'd, ere ſhe could leave the land, 
Making a long year of each ſhort- liy'd hour, 
She hears that by Duke RIcHARD's murth' ring hand 
The King her huſband ſuffers in the Tow'r : 
As though high heaven had laid a ſtrict command 
Upon each ſtar, ſome plague on her to pour; 
And until now that nothing could ſuffice, 

Nor give a period to her miſeries. 
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NYMPHIDIA: 
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COURT of FAIRY. 


LD Cnravcer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad RapLais of PAN TACRUEIL, 
As later third of Dows ABEL, 
With ſuch poor trifles playing: 
Others the like have labour'd at, 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 
And many of they know not what, 
But that they muſt be ſaying. 


Another ſort there be, that will 
Be talking of the Fayrizs ill, 
Nor never can they have their fill, 
As they were wedded to them: 
No tales of them their thirſt can ſlake, 
So much delight therein they take, 
And ſome ſtrange thing they fain would make, 
Knew they the way to do them. 


Then ſince no muſe hath been ſo bold, 
Or of the later, or the old, 

Thoſe Elviſh ſecrets to unfod. 
Which lie from others reading; 
My active muſe to light ſhall bring 
The court of that proud Fairy King, 
And tell there of the revelling : 

Jovx proſper my proceeding. 


And thou NymPen1D14, gentle Fay, 

Which meeting me upon the way, 

T heſe ſecrets didſt to me bewray, 
Which now I am in telling: 

My pretty light fantaſtic maid, 

I here invoke to thee my aid, 


That 1 may ſpeak what thou haſt ſaid, 


In numbers ſmoothly ſwelling. 


This palace ſtandeth in the air, 
Buy necromancy placed there, 


That it no tempeſts needs to fear, 
Which way ſoc'er it blow it: 


And ſomewhat ſouthward tow'rd the noon, 


Whence lies a way up to the moon, 
And thence the Fairy can as ſoon 
| Paſs to the earth below it. 


The walls of ſpiders legs are made, 
Well morticed and finely laid, 
He was the maſter of his trade, 

It curiouſly that builded : 
The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And for the roof, inſtead of ſlats, 
Is cover*d with the ſkins of bats, 

Witch moonſhine that are gilded. 
EE Te 
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'q ? Hence Opteron, him ſport to make, SE, | Picwiccen gladly would commend. 
i | | (Their reſt when weary mortals take, Some token to Queen Mas to ſend, 
[ 1 And none but only Fairies wake) | If fea or land him aught could lend, 
f by Deſcendeth for his pleaſure: Were worthy of her wearing : 2 
(| * And Man, his merry Queen, by night At length this lover doth deviſe, f 
4 Beſtrides young folks that lie upright, A bracelet made of emmets eyes, I 
9 7 In elder times the Mare that hight) | A thing he thought that ſhe would prize, . 
F| 0 6 Which plagues them out of meaſure. No whit her ſtate impairing. 3 
i { | Hence ſhadows, ſeeming idle ſhapes, And to the Queen a letter writes, F 
| | 1 Of little friſking Elves and Apes, Which he moſt curiouſly indites, E 
68 | To earth do make their wanton ſcapes, | Conjuring her by all the rites Y 
ſ ; 1 ; As hope of paſtime haſtes them: ; Ot love, ſhe would be pleaſed 5 
W Which maids think on the hearth they ſee, To meet him her true ſervant, where 5 
| Ui When fires well-near conſumed be, They might without ſuſpect or fear 4 
| [i There dancing hayes by two and three, * Themſelves to one another clear. 8 
j Y Juſt as their fancy caſts them. And have their poor hearts eaſed. E 
1 5 
þ i Theſe make our girls their Quttry rue, At midnight the appointed hour, Y 
x 1 By pinching them both black and blue, And for the Queen a fitting bow'r, 
47 And put a penny in their ſhoe, (Quoth he) is that fair cowſlip flow'r, 
| | i The houſe for cleanly ſweeping : | On Hipcut-hill that groweth : 
11 And in their courſes make that round, In all your train there's not a Fay, 
| 0 In meadows and in marſhes found, | © That ever went to gather May, 
130 | Of them ſo call'd the Fairy ground, BY But ſhe hath made it in her way, 
ö N | Of which they have the keeping, 5 Fhe talleſt there that groweth. 
| Theſe, when a child haps to be got, 5 When by Tom Tavm a Fairy page 
*t | Which after proves an idiot, | He ſent it, and doth him engage, : 
þ ; When folk perceive it thriveth not, | By promiſe of a mighty wage, ; 
ih | The fault therein to ſmother : It ſecretly to carry : 
f 9 Some ſilly doating brainleſs calf, | | Which done, the Queen her maids doth call, | 
1 That underſtands things by the half, And bids them to be ready all, 
| Say, that the Fairy left this aulf, I She would go ſee her ſummer hall, 
* And took away the other. 1 She could no longer tarry. 
But liſten, and I ſhall you tell 9 Her chariot ready ſtrait is made, 
A chance in Fairy that befell, Fach thing therein is fitting laid, 
Which certainly may pleaſe ſome well, | That ſhe by nothing might be ſtay'd, 
a In love and arms delighting : + For naught muſt her be letting: 
1 Of Orrxox, that jealous grew Pour nimble gnats the horſes were, 
Ot one of his own Fairy crew, = Their harneſſes of goſſamere, —_ 
Too well che fear'd) his Queen that knew, ] Fly Cranion, her chariotteer, 1 # 
His love but ill requiring. A Upon the coach-box getting. . 
P1CWIGGEN was this Fairy Knight, Her chariot of a ſnail's fine ſhell, 5 
One wond'rous gracious in the ſight Which for the colours did excell; 
Of fair Queen Mas, which day and night I The fair Queen Mas becoming well, 
| | He amorouſly obſerved : So lively was the limning : 
\ | | Which made King OBERON ſuſpect | The ſeat the ſoft wool of the bee, 
I | His ſervice took too good effect, | The cover (gallantly to ſee) 
| His ſaucineſs and often checkt, | The wing of a py'd butterflee, | 
= And could have wiſh'd him ſtarved. ; I trow, *twas ſimple trimming, 
1 ION ne The 
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The wheels compos'd of crickets bones, | The Tuſcan Poet doth advance 

And daintily made for the nonce, The frantic PALADINE of France, 

For fear of rattling on the ſtones, | And thoſe more ancient do inhance 
With thiſtle-down they ſhod it: Ar.ciDes in his fury, 

For all her maidens much did fear, | And others Ajax TELAMON : 

if Opr2ox had chanc'd to hear, But to this time there hath been none 

That Man his Queen ſhould have been there, So Bedlam as our Ogzrox, 


He would not have abode it. Of which I dare aſſure ye. 


She mounts her chariot with a trice, And firſt encount'ring with a waſp, 

He in huis arms the fly doth claſp, 

As tho' his breath he forth would graſp, 

| im for Prowrtcorn taking: 
Where is my wife, thou rogue? (quoth he) 
© Picwicctx, ſhe is come to thee ; 

* Reſtore her, or thou dy'it by me.“ 


Nor would ſhe ſtay for no advice, 
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Until her maids, that were ſo nice, 


* 
Ne rs Mey 
1 


To wait on her were fitted, 
But ran herſelf away alone; 
Which when they heard, there vas not one 
But haſted after to be gone, 

As ſhe had been diſwitted. 
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Whereat the poor waſp quaking, 


Hop, and Moy, and Dzar ſo clear, 
Pier, and TRIP, and Skip, that were 
To Mas their Sovereign dear, 

Her ſpecial maids of honour ; 
FIB, and TIB, and Pixck, and Pix, 
Tick, and Quick, and Jil, and Jin, 
Tir, and Nir, and Wap, and Win, 

The train that wait upon her, 


Cries, © Ogxn on, great Fairy King, 
Content thee, I am no ſuch thing ; 
« [ am a waſp, behold my ſting!” | 
At which the Fairy ſtarted. ” | 
When ſoon away the waſp doth go, | 
Poor wretch was never trighted ſo, 
Ile thought his wings were much too ſlow, 
O'erjoy'd they fo were parted, 


Upon a graſhopper they got, 

And what with amble and with trot, 
For hedge nor ditch they ſpared not, 
| Bur after her they hie them. 


He next upon a glow-worm light, | | 
(You mult ſuppoſe it now was night) | ö 
Which, for her hinder part was bright, 


| He took to be a devil; 

£ cobweb over them they throw, L And furiouſiy doth her aſſail 

10 eld the win if it ſhould blow, 

Themſcives they wiſely could beſto , 
Leſt any ſhould eſpy them. 


For carrying fier in her tail; 
He thraih*d her rough coat with his flail, 
The mad King fear'd no evil. 


But let us leave Queen Mas a while, 
Through many a gate, o' er many a ſtile, 
That now had gotten by this wile, e ei 


Oh! (quoth the glow-worm) hold thy hand, 
Thou puiſſant King of Fairy- and, 
* Thy mighty firokes who may withſtand ? 
| Her dear PIC WIOOEN kiſſing; 5 © Hold, or of life deſpair I.” 
And tell how Og IRON doth fare, + Together then herſelf doth roll, 
Who grew as mad as any hare, I Ard tumbling down into a hole, 


When he had ſought each place with care, She ſcem'd as black as any coal, 


And found his Queen was miſſing. Which vext away the Fairy. 
By grieſiy Pluto he doth ſwearr, | From thence he ran into a hive, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair, | Amongſt the hees he letteth drive, 
And as he runneth here and there, | And down their combs begins to rive, 
An acron-cup he getteth ; 1 e All likely to have ſpoiled: 
Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, 1 55 Which with their wax his face beſmear'd, 
About his head he lets it walk, 9 And with their honey daub'd his beard; 
Nor doth he any creature baulk, It would have made a man affear'd, 
But lays on all he meeteth. |: | To ſee how he was moiled, 
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A new adventure him betides : 
He met an ant, which he beſtrides, 
And poſt thereon away he rides, | 
Which with his haſte doth ſtumble, 
And came full over on her ſnout, 
Her heels ſo threw the dirt about, 8 
For ſhe by no means could get out, 
But over him doth tumble. 


And being in this piteous caſe, 
And all beſlurried head and face, 
On runs he in this wildgooſe chaſe, 
As here and there he rambles, 
Half blind, againſt a mole-hull hit, 
And for a mountain taking it, 
F or all he was out of his wit, 
Yet to the top he ſcrambles. 


And being gotten to the top, 


Let there himſelf he could not ſtop, 


But down on th' other fide doth chop, 
And to the foot came rumbling : 


So that the grubs therein that bred, 


Hearing fuch turmoil over head, 
Thought ſurely they had all been dead, 
So fearful was the jumbling. 


And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 


His fury it doth ſomewhat ſlake, 

He calleth for a ferry : 
Where you may ſome recovery note, 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As ſafe as in a wherry. 


Men talk of the adventures ſtrange | 


Oi Don Quisgor, and of their change, 
Through which he armed oft did range, 
Of SancHa PANCHA's travel: 
But ſhould a man tell every thing 


Done by this frantic Fairy King, 


And them in lofty numbers ſing, 
It well his wits might gravel, 


Scarce ſet on ſhore, but therewithal 

He meeteth Pucx, which moſt men call 

HoscoBL1N, and on him doth fall | 
With words from phrenzy ſpoken : 


= Hoh, hoh, quoth Hos, God fave thy grace, 


© Who dreſt thee in this-piteous caſe ? 
He thus that ſpoil'd my Sov'reign's face, 
I would his neck were broken. 


This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buſh doth bolt, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us; 
And leading us, makes us to ſtray 
Long winters nights out of the way, 
And when we ſtick in mire and clay, 
He doth with laughter leave us. 


Dear Puck, quoth he, my wife is gone; 
As ere thou lov'ſt King Oprron, 
Let every thing but this alone, 
With vengeance and purſue her: 
* Bring her to me, alive or dead ; 
© Or that vile thief Prowrocex's head; 
That villain hath defil'd my bed. 
He to this folly drew her. 


Quoth Puck, * My liege, YI never lin, 
Hut I will thorough thick and thin, 
“Until at length I bring her in, 

My deareſt Lord, neꝰer doubt it.“ 
Thorough brake, thorough brier, 


Thorough muck, thorough mier, 


Thorough water, thorough fier, 
And thus goes Puck about it. 


This thing NVYMHIDIA overhear'd, 
That on this mad King had a guard, 
Not doubting of a great reward, 
For firſt this bus neſs broaching: 
And through the air away doth go 
Swift as an arrow from the bow, 
To let her Sovereign Mas to know 
What peril was approaching. 


The Queen, bound with love's pow "ful ſt charm," 


Sate with Prowicoen arm in arm; 


Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 
About the room were ſkipping : 
A humble-bee their minſtrel, play'd 


* Upon his hautbois, ev'ry maid 
Fit for this revel was array d, 


The hornpipe neatly tripping. 


In comes NVMrHIDIA, and doth cry, 
© My Sovereign, for your ſafety fly, 


For there is danger but too nigh, 
I poſted to forewarn you: 
* The King hath ſent HopcosLiNn out, 


oe To ſeek you all the fields about, 


And of your ſafety you may doubt, 
If he but once diſcern you.“ 


When 
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When like an uproar in a town, 

Before them every thing went down ; 

Some tore a ruff, and ſome a gown, 
*Gainſt one another juſtling: 

They flew about like chaff i“ th* wind; 

For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, 

Some could not ſtay their gloves to find 
There never was ſuch buſtling. 


Forth ran they by a ſecret way, 


Into a brake that near them lay, 


Yet much they doubted there to ſtay, 
Leſt Hos ſhould hap to find them : 


He had a ſharp and piercing ſight, 


All one to him the day and night, 
And therefore were reſolv'd by flight 
To leave this place behind them. 


At length one chanc'd to find a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 


Which lay upon a hazel root, 


There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel, 


Which out the kernel gotten had: 


When quoth this Fay, Dear Queen, be glad, 
Let OBtron be ne'er ſo mad, 
I'll ſet you ſafe from peril, 


Come all into this nut, (quoth ſhe) 


Come cloſely in, be rul'd by me, 
Each one may here a chuſer be, 

For room ye need not wreſtle, 
© Nor need ye be together heapt.“ 


So one by one therein they crept, 


And lying down, they ſoundly ſlept, 
And ſafe as in a caſtle. 


NYPD, that this while doth watch, 


Perceiv'd if Puck the Queen ſhould catch, 


That he would be her over- match, 
Of which ſhe well hethought her 


Found it muſt be ſome pow'rful charm, | 
The Queen againſt him that muſt arm, 


Or ſurely he would do her harm, : 
For throughly he had ſought her. 


And liſt' ning if ſhe aught could hear, 
That her might hinder, or might fear; 


But finding ſtill the coaſt was clear, 


Nor creature had deſcry*d her: 
Each circumſtance and having ſcann'd, 


She came thereby to underſtand, 
Pock would be with them out of hand, 


When to her charms ſhe hy'd her. 


And firſt her fern-ſeed doth beſtow, 
The kernel of the miſsletow ; 


And here and there as Puck ſhould go, 


With terror to affright him, 
Sbe night-ſhade ſtrews to work him ill, 
Therewith her vervain and her dill, 
That hind'reth witches of their will, 

Of purpoſe to deſpight him. 


Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue, 
That groweth underneath the yew, 


With nine drops of the midnight dew 


From lunary diſtilling ; 


The molewarp's brain mixt therewithall, 


And with the ſame the piſimire's gall: 
For ſhe in nothing ſhort would fall, 
Iſie Fai airy was ſo willing. 


Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, 

And over it three times ſhe leapt, 
Her magick much availing : 


Then on PrRosERPINA doth call, 


And ſo upon her ſpell doth fall, 


Which here to you repeat I ſhall, 


Not in one tittle failing. 


c By the croaking of the frog ; 


By the howling of the dog; 
© By the crying of the hog 
« Againſt the ſtorm ariſing 3 
* By the evening curfeu- bell; 
By the doleful dying knell; 
O let this my dircful ſpell, 
Hon, hinder thy ſurpriſing, 


By the mandrakes dreadful groans; 
By the Lubricans fad moans; 


By the noiſe of dead mens bones 


© In charnel-houſes rattling ; ; 
5 By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the fire-drake, 
] charge thee this place forſake, 
Nor of Queen Mas be prattling, 


© By the whirlwind's hollow ſound, 

By the thunder's dreadful ſtound, 

* Yells of ſpirits under ground, 
I charge thee not to fear us: 

a By the ſcritch-owl's diſmal note, 

By the black night-raven's throat, 

© I charge thee, Hos, to tear thy coat 
With thorns, if thou come near us, 
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Her ſpell thus ſpoke, ſhe ſtept aſide, 

And in a chink herſelf doth hide, 

Jo ſee thereof what would betide, 
For ſhe doth only mind him : 

When preſently ſhe Puck eſpies, 

And well ſhe market his gloating eyes, 


How under every leaf he pries, 
In ſeeking ſtill to find them. 


But once the circle got within, 
The charms to work do ſtraight begin, 
And he was caught as in a gin : 
For as he thus was buſy, 
A pain he in his head- piece feels, 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor HoscosrLin's heels: 
Alas! his brain was dizzy. 


At length upon his feet he gets, 


HoscopLin fumes, HosBcesLin frets, 
And as again he forward ſets, 
And through the buſhes ſcrambles, 
A ſtump doth trip him in his pace, 
Down comes poor Hos upon his face, 
And lamentably tore his caſe 
Amongſt the briers and brambles, 


© Plague upon Queen Mas (quoth he) 

And all her maids, where-e'er they be; 

I think the devil guided me, | 
Jo ſeek her, fo provoked.? 


When ſtumbling at a piece of wood, 
He fell into a ditch of mud, 
Where to the very chin he ſtood, 


In danger to be choked. 


Now worſe than e'er he was before, 


Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak'd Queen Mas, who doubted fore 


Some treaſon had been wrought her: 
Until NyMPHiD1a told the Queen 
What ſhe had done, what ſhe had ſeen, 


Who then had well-near crack'd her ſpleen 


With very extreme laughter, 


But leave we Hos to clamber out, 

Queen Mas and all her Fairy rout, 

And come again to have a bout 
With OBxRov yet madding : 


And with PI WwIOoEN now diſtrought, 


Who much was troubled in his thought, 


That he fo long the Queen had ſought, 


And through the fields was gadding. 
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And as he runs, he ſtill doth cry, 

King OrxRow, I thee defy, 

And dare thee here in arms to try, 
For my dear Lady's honour 

For that ſhe is a Queen right good, 
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In whoſe defence Pl] ſhed my blood, | 3 
* And that thou in this jealous mood | 3 
* Haſt laid this ſlander on her. | 
And quickly arms him for the field, J 
A little cockle-ſhell his ſhield, 4 
Which he could very bravely wield, 3 
| Yet could it not be pierced : 4 
His ſpear a bent both ſtiff and ſtrong, L 
And well near of two inches long: 1 
The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 3 
Whoſe ſharpneſs naught reverſed. ; 
And puts him on a coat of mail, 3 
Which was of a fiſh's ſcale, I 
That when his foe ſhould him aſſail, I 
No point ſhould be prevailing. . 
His rapier was a hornet's ſting, V 
It was a very dangerous thing; 3 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the King, q 
It would be long in healing. | 
His helmet was a beetle's head, E 
Moſt horrible and full of dread, - ; 
That able was to ſtrike one dead, . N 
Vet it did well become him: 5 
And for a plume, a horſe's hair, 2 
Which being toſſed by the air, 3 
Had force to ſtrike his foe with fear, b: 
And turn his weapon from him. 3 
Himſelf he on an earwig ſet, 3 
Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, E 
So oft and high he did curvet, ; 
Ere he himſelf could ſettle : 4 
He made him turn, and ſtop, and bound, 2 
Io gallop, and to trot the round, | a 
| He ſcarce could ſtand on any ground, J 
Þ He was ſo full of mettle. b 
When ſoon he met with TouAlIx, I 
One that a valiant Knight had been, 4 
And to great Onxrow of kinn q 
Quoth he, Thou manly Fairy, A 
Tell Oxon I come prepar'd, | q 
Then bid him ſtand upon his guard; | 
© This hand his baſeneſs ſhall reward, 3 
Let him be ne' er ſo wary. . 
| Say A 
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« Say to him thus, That I defy 
His ſlanders and his infamy, 
And as a mortal enemy 
Do publickly proclaim him 
Withal, that if I had mine own, 
He ſhould not wear the Fairy crown, 
But with a vengeance ſhould come down; 
Nor we a King ſhould name him.” 


"This ToMar.1n could not abide, 

To hear his Sovereign vilify'd; 

But to the Fairy court him hy*d, 
Full furiouſly he poſted, 

With ev'ry thing PIC WIGOEN ſaid; 

How title to the crown he laid, 

And in what arms he was array'd, 
And how himſelf he boaſted. 


*Twixt head and foot, from point to point, 
He told the arming of each joint, 5 
In every piece how neat and quaint; 

For ToMaLin could do it: 
How fair he ſat, how ſure he rid; 
As of the courſer he beſtrid, 
How manag' d, and how well he did. 

The King, which liſten'd to it, 


Quoth he, Go, ToMarLin, with ſpeed, 
Provide me arms, provide my ſteed, 
© And every thing that I ſhall need, 

By thee I will be guided: 
To ſtrait account call thou thy wit, 
See there be wanting not a whit, 
© In ev'ry thing ſee thou me fit, 

< Juſt as my foe's provided. 


Soon flew this news through Fairy-land, 
Which gave.Queen Mas to underſtand 
The combate that was then in hand 

hBetwixt thoſe men ſo mighty : 
Which greatly ſhe began to rue, 
Perceiving that all Fairy knew, 
The firſt occaſion from her grew, 

Of theſe affairs ſo weighty. 


Wherefore attended whk her maids, 
Through fogs, and miſts, and damps ſhe EEE Te 
To ProsERPINE the Queen of ſhades, 


To treat, that it would pleaſe her 
The cauſe into her hands to take, 


For ancient love and friendſhip's ſake, | 
And ſoon thereof an end to make, 


| Which of much care would eaſe her. 


The COURT of FAIRY. 


I 07 
A while there let we Mas alone, 
And come we to King OßERON, 
Who arm'd to meet his foe is gone, 
For proud Picw1GGrn crying 
Who ſought the Fairy King as faſt, 
And had ſo well his journies caſt, 
That he arrived at the laſt, 
His puiſſant foe eſpying. 


Stout TOMALIN came with the King, 
Tom Tru doth on PI WIOOEN bring, 
That perfect were in ev*ry thing 

To ſingle fights belonging : 
And therefore they themſelves engage, 
To fee them exerciſe their rage, 
With fair and comely equipage, 

Not one the other wronging. 


So bke in arms theſe champions were, 


As they had been a very pair, 


So that a man would almoſt {wear 
'F har either had been either : 
Their furious ſteeds began to neigh, 


That they were heard a mighty way : 
Their ſtaves upon their reſts they lay ; 


Yet ere they flew together, 


Their ſeconds miniſter an oath, 


Which was indifferent to them both, 
That on their Knightly faith and troth, 
No magick them ſupplied ; 
And ſought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other's Harms, 
But came with {imple open arms, 
To have their cauſes tried. 


Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 


The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 


So ſharp were their encounters : 


And tho? they to the earth were thrown, 


Yet quickly they regain'd their own; 
Such nimbleneſs was never ſhown, 
They were two gallant mounters. 


When in a ſecond courſe again, 


They forward came with might and main, 
- Yet which had better of the twain, 


The ſeconds could not judge yet: 


Their ſhields were into pieces cleft, 


Their helmets from their heads were relt, | 
And to defend them nothing left, 
Theſe champions would pot budge yet. 
Away 
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Away from them their ſtaves they threw, 
Their cruel ſwords they quickly drew, 
And freſhly they the fight renew, 
They every ſtroke redoubled : 
Which made ProszRPINA take heed, 
And make to them the greater ſpeed, 
For fear left they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which wond'rouſly her troubled. 


When to th' infernal Styx ſhe goes, 
She takes the fogs from thence that roſe, 
And in a bag doth them encloſe, 

When well ſhe had them blended : 
She hies her then to Lethe ſpring, 
A bottle and thereof doth bring, 
Where with ſhe meant to work the thing 
Which only ſhe intended. 


Now PROSERPINE with Mas is gone 

Unto the place where OBtRoON 

And proud P16W1GGEN, one to one, 
Both to be ſlain were likely: 

And there themſelves they cloſely hide, 


| Becauſe they would not be eſpy'd ; 


For ProstRPINE meant to decide 
The matter very quickly, 


And ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother : 
So that the Knights each other loſt, 
And ſtood as till as any poſt, 

Tom Traum ror ToMALIN could boaſt 

Themſelves of any other. 


\ 


But when the miſt *gan ſomewhat ceaſe, 


ProsERPINA commandeth peace, 
And that a while they ſhould releaſe 
Each other of their peril : 
© Which here (quoth ſhe) I do proclaim 
To all, in dreadful Pl uro's name, 
* That as ye will eſchew his blame, 
© You let me hear the quarrel, 


| 


COURT of FAIRY. 


But here yourſelves you muſt engage, 

* Somewhat to cool your ſpleeniſh rage, 

< Your grievous thirſt and to aſſwage, 
That firſt you drink this liquor; 

Which ſhall your underſtandings clear, 

As plainly ſhall to you appear, 

© Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 
Conceiving much the quicker.“ 


This Lethe water, you muſt know, 
The memory deſtroyeth ſo, 
That of our weal, or of our woe, 

It all remembrance blotted, 
Of it nor can you ever think: 


For they no ſooner took this drink, | 


But nought into their brains could ſink, 
Of what had them beſotted. 


King OBxRox forgotten had, 

That he for jealouſy ran mad; 

But of his Queen was wond'rous glad, 
And aſk'd how they came thither. 

Piew1ccen likewiſe doth forget, 


That he Queen Mas had ever met, 
Or that they were fo hard beſet, 


When they were found together, 


Nor either of *em both had thought, 


| That cer they had each other ſought, 
| Much leſs that they a combat fought, 


But ſuch a dream were loathing. ' 
Tou Tavm had got a little ſup, 
And Tomarin ſcarce kiſs'd the cup, 
Vet had their brains ſo ſure lockt up, 
That they remember'd nothing. 


Queen Mas and her light maids the while 


Amongſt themſelves do cloſely ſmile, 


To ſee the King caught with this wile, 


With one another jeſting : 
And to the Fairy court they went, 
With mickle joy and merriment, 


Which thing was done with good intent; 


And thus I left them feaſting. 
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Stultorum plena ſunt omnia. 


[with ſpeed 


HE ! nezghbours, help! for God's ſake come 


For of your help there never was ſuch need. 


Midwives, make haſte, and dreſs ye as ye run; 


Either come quickly, or we re all undone : 
The World's in labour, her throws come fo thick, 


That with the pangs ſhe's waxt ſtark lunatick. 


But whither ? whither ?** one was heard to cry. 
She that call d thus, doth preſently reply, 
Do ye not ſee, in ev'ry ſtreet and place, 
»The general World now in a piteous caſe ? 

Up got the goſſips, and for very haſte 
Some came without ſhoes, ſome came all unlac'd, 


As ſhe had firſt appointed them, and found 


The World in labour, dropt into a ſwound : 
Wallowing ſhe lay, like to a boiſt'rous hulk, 
Dropſy'd with riots, and her big-ſwoln bulk 
Stuff*d with infection, rottenneſs, and ſtench : 
Her blood fo fir'd, that nothing might it quench 
But the aſp's poiſon, which ſtood by her till, 
That in her drought ſhe often us'd to ſwill. 
Cloathed ſhe was in a fool's coat and cap 

Of rich imbroider'd ſilks, and in her lap 

A ſort of paper puppets, gauds, and toys, 
Trifles ſcarce good enough for girls and boys, 
Which ſhe had dandled, and with them had play'd, 
And of this traſh her only God had made. 


* 


a — Ke [1 
Out and alas! (quoth one the reſt among) 9 
* [ doubt me, neighbours, we have ſtay*d too long 


| © Pluck off your rings, lay me your bracelets by, 


Fall to your bus*neſs, and that ſpeedily ; 

Or elſe I doubt, her ſpirits conſume ſo faſt, 

That ere the birth, her ſtrength will quite be paſt.” 
But when more wiſtly they did her behold. 
There was not one thar once durſt be ſo bold 

As to come near her, but ſtood all amaz'd, 

Each upon other ſilently and gaz'd ; 

| When as her belly they ſo big do ſee, 

As if a tun within the fame ſhould be; 

And heard a noiſe and rumbling in her womb, 


As at the inſtant of the general doom: 


Thunder and earthquakes raging, and the rocks 
Tumbling down from their ſites, like mighty blocks 
Roll'd from huge mountains, ſuch a noiſe they make, 
As tho' in ſunder heaven's huge ax tree brake, 

They either poles their heads together paſnt, 

And all again into the Chaos daſht. f 
Some of ſlight judgment, that were ſtanding by, 

Said, it was nothing but a tympany; 

Others ſaid, ſure ſne human help did want, 

And had conceived by an elephant; 

Or ſome ſea-monſter, of a horrid ſhape, 


| Committed with her by ſome violent rape : 
2 


Others, 


170 The 


Others, more wiſe, and noting very well . 

How her huge womb did paſs all compaſs ſwell, 

Said, certainly (if that they might confeſs her) 

It would be found ſome devil did poſſeſs her. 
'Thus while they ſtood, and knew not what to do, 

Women, quoth one, why do you trifle ſo ? 

© I pray you, think but wherefore ye came hither ; 

Shall womb and burthen periſh both together? 

« Bring forth the birth-ſtool—no, let it alone— | 

« She is ſo far beyond all compaſs grown, 

Some other new device us needs mult ſted, 

Or elſe ſhe never can be brought to bed. 

Let one that hath ſome execrable ſpell, 

Make preſently her entrance into Hell, 

Call Hecarz and the damn'd Furies hither, 

And try if they will undertake together 

« To help the ſick World.“ One is out of hand 

Diſpatch'd for hell, who by the dread command. 

Of pow'rful charms brought HECATE away; 

Who knowing her bus'neſs, from herſelf doth lay 

That ſad aſpect ſhe wont to put on there 

In that black empire, and doth nbw appear 

As ſhe's Lucina, giving ſtrength and aid 

In birth to women; mild as any maid, 

Full of ſweet hope her brow ſeem'd, and her eyes 

Darting freſh comfort, like the morning ſkies, 
Then came the Furies with their boſoms bare, 

Save ſomewhat cover'd with their ſnaky hair 

In wreaths contorted, mumbling helliſh charms, 

Up to the elbows naked were their arms, 

Mokka, eld*ſt of theſe damn'd female fiends, 

Gnawing her wriſts, biting her fingers ends, 

Enter'd the firſt; T1s1pnons the next, 

As to revenge her ſiſter throughly vext, 

In one hand bare a whip, and in the other 


A long-ſhap: knife; the third, which ſeem'd to ſmother 


Her manner of revenge, caſt luch an eye, 

As well near turn'd to ſtone all that ſtood by, 

Her name ALzcro, which no plague doth rue, 

Nor never leaves them whom ſhe doth purſue, 
The women pray the Goddeſs now to ſtand 

Auſpicious to them, and to lend her hand 

To the ſick World; which willingly ſhe. granted 

But at the fight, as altogether daunted, 

From her clear face the ſprightly vigour fled, 

And but ſhe ſaw the women hard beſted, 

Out ſhe had gone, nor one glance back had ſhot, 

Till heav'n or hell ſhe o'er her head had got; _ 

Yet ſhe herſelf retires next to the door. 

The goſſips, worſe than e'er they were before, 

At their wits end, know not which way to take 
At length the World beginning to awake 

Out of the trance, in which ſhe lay as dead, 

And ſomewhat raiſing her unwieldy head, 


| 
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To bright Lucina call'd for help, that ſhe 
Now in her travail would propitious be. 


The Goddeſs, not from feeling of her woe, 


Only to ſee with what the World might go, 
As ſhe is dreaded HFCATFE, having power 


| Of all that keep Hell's ugly baleful bower, 


Commands the Furies to ſtep in and aid her, 
And be the midwives, till they ſafe had laid her. 
To do whoſe pleaſure as they were about, | 
A ſturdy houſwife pertly ſtepping out, 

Crys, Hold a while, and let the quean alone; ; 
© It is no matter, let her lie and groan : 

Hold her ſtill to't, well do the beſt we can 

* To get out of her certainly the man 

* Which owns the baſtard : for there's not a nation 
But hath with her committed fornication ; 
And by her baſe and common proſtitution, 
She came by this unnatural pollution. 

* There 1s a mean for women thus abus'd, 
Which at this time may very well be us'd, 

* That in this caſe, when people do deſire 

© To know the truth, yet doubtful of the ſire, 

* When as the woman moſt of life doth doubt her 
In grievous throws, to thoſe that are about her, 
He that is then at the laſt caſt diſclos'd, 

© The natural father is to be ſuppos' d; 

And the juſt law doth faithfully decide, 

That for the nurſing he is to provide: 
Therefore let's ſee what in her pangs ſhe'll ſay, 
© Leſt that this baſtard on the land we lay.” 


| They lik'd her counſel, and their help deny'd, 
But bade her lie and languiſn till ſhe dy'd, 


Unleſs to them ſhe truly would confeſs 

Who fill'd her belly with this foul exceſs. 
Alas! (quoth ſhe) the devil dreſt me thus, 

© Amidſt my riot, whilſt that Incubus 

|< * Wrought on my weakneſs, and, by him beguil'd, 


| © He only is the father of the child: 
| © His inſtrument, my apiſh imitation 
| © Of ev'ry monſtrous and prodigious faſhion, 


„Abus'd my weakneſs; women, it was ſhe, 
„Who was the bawd betwixt the fiend and me: 


That this is true, it on my death I take; 


Then help me, women, even for pity's fake.“ 


And dogs in corners ſet them down to how! ; 
Bitches and wolves, theſe fatal ſigns among, 


And from his height the earth- refreſſing ſun, 


Before his hour his golden head doth run 


Far under us, in doubt his glorious eye 


Should be polluted with this prodigy. 


A panick 


When ominous ſigns to ſhow themſelves began, 
That now at hand this monſtrous birth fore-ran : 
About at noon flew the affrighted owl, 


Brought forth moſt monſtrous and prodigious young ; 


Full as prodigious as in parts; the twin 


The MO O 
A panick fear upon the people grew, | 1 
But yet the cauſe there was not one that knew, 
When they had heard this; a ſhort tale to tell, 
The Furies ſtraight upon their bus'neſs fell, 
And long it was not ere there came to light 
The moſt abhorred, the moſt fearful fight 
That ever eye beheld, a birth ſo ſtrange, 
That at the view, it made their looks to change. 
Women, quoth one, ſtand off, & come not near it; 
The Devil, if he ſaw it, ſure would fear it: 
For by the ſhape, for aught that I can gather, 
« The child is able to affright the father. 
Out! (cries another) now for God's fake hide it, 
© It is fo ugly, we may not abide it: 
The birth is double, and grows ſide to fide, 
© That human hand it never can divide; 
And in this wond'rous fort as they be twins, 


Like male and female, they be ANDROGYNES : 
The man is partly woman, likewile ſhe 
« Is partly man, and yet in face they be 


That is moſt man, yet in the face and ſkin 

Is all meer woman: that which moſt doth take 
From weaker woman, nature ſeems to make 

A man in ſhow, thereby as to define, 


A feminine man, a woman maſculine, 
Before bred nor begot ; a more ſtrange thing 


Than ever NIE yet into light could bring, 
Made as creation meer!y to deſpight, 
Nor man, nor woman, ſcarce hermaphrodite. 


* Aﬀic, that's ſaid, mother of monſters is, 


© Let her bur ſhew me ſuch a one as this, 

nd then I will ſub{cribe (to do her due) 

And ſwear that what is ſaid of her is true.“ 

Quoth one, ** Tis monſtrous, and for nothing fit 
« And for a monſter quick let's bury it.““ 

* Nay, quoth another, rather make proviſion, 

If poſſibly, to part it by inciſion ; 

For were it parted, for aught I can ſee, 

Both man and woman it may ſeem to be.” 

© Nay, quoth a third, that muſt be done with coſt, 
© And were it done, our labour is but loſt : _ 

For when w* have wrought the utmoſt that we can, 
He's too much woman, and ſhe's too much man: 
Therefore, as *tis a moſt prodigious birth, 

© Let it not live here to pollute the earth.“ 

* Goſſip, quoth the laſt, your reaſon I deny, 

© *Tis more by law than we can juſtify ; 


— 


That they will have more comfort of their ſeed: 
For he begot it, and *twas born of her, 

* And out of doubt they will their own prefer. 
Therefore, good women, better be advis'd ; 


For precious things ſhould not be lightly priz d. 


N-CALE. e 


This Moox-CALr, born under a lucky fate, 


| © May pow'rtul prove in many a wealthy ſtate; 


* And, taught the tongues, about ſome few years hence 
*(As now we're all tongue, and but little ſenſe) 

* It may fall out, for any thing you know, 

This Moox-CaLr may on great employments go; 
When learned men, for noble action lit, 

* Idly at home (unthought;of once) may ſit; 

A bawd, or a projector he may prove, 

And by his purſe ſo purchaſing him love, 

* May be exalted to ſome thriving room, 

Where ſeldom good men ſuffer'd are to come. 
What will you ſay, hereafter when you ſee 

The times ſo graceleſs and ſo mad to be, 

That men their perfect human ſhape ſhall fly, 

* To imitate this beaſt's deformity ?_ 

* Nay, when you ſee this monſter, which you now 


Will hardly breath upon the carth allow, 
| © In his caroch with four white Friezlands drawn, 


And he as py'd and gariſh as the Pawn, 

* With a ſet face, in which, as in a book, | 

* He thinks the world for grounds of ſtate ſhould look, 
When to ſome greater one, whoſe might doth awe him, 
* He's known a verier jade than thoſe that draw him ? 
* Nay, at the laſt, the very killing fight, 

Jo ſee this CaLy (as Virtue to deſpight) 

* Above juſt honeſt men his head to rear, 

Nor to his greatneſs may they once come near? 
Each ignorant ſot to Honour ſeeks to riſe, 

But as for Virtue, who did firſt deviſe 

That title, a reward for her to be, 

As moſt contemned and deſpiſed ſbe, 

Goes unregarded, that they who ſhould own her, 

Dare not take notice ever to have known her: 

And but that Virtue, when ſhe ſeemeth thrown 


Lower than Hell, hath power to raiſe her own 


Above the World, and this her monſtrous birth, 
She long ere this had perifh'd from the earth a 
Her fautors baniſb d by her foes ſo high, 

WV hich look fo big, as they would ſcale the fey. 
But ſeeing no help, why ſhould I thus complain ? 
Then to my Moon-CarF I return again, 

By his dear dam the World fo choicely bred, 
To whom there is ſuch greatneſs promiſed ; 


For it might well a perfect man amaze, 
| To ſee what means the fire and dam will raiſe 
T' czalt their Moox-Carr, and him ſo to cheriſh, 


| That he ſhall thrive when virtuous men ſhall periſh, 
For fire and dam have certainly decreed, | 


The drunkard, glutton, or who doth apply 
Himſelf to beaſtly ſenſuality, | 
Shall get him many friends, for that there be 


| Many in every place juſt ſuch as he. 


The evil love them that delight in ill; 
Like have cleav'd to their like, and ever will, 
| But 
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But the true virtuous man (God knows) hath few ; 

They that his ftrait and harder ſteps purſue, 

Are a ſmall number, ſcarcely known of any; 

« Ged hath few friends, the devil hath ſo many.” 
But to return, that ye may plainly ſee, 

T hat ſuch a one he likely 1s to be, 

And that my words for truth that ye may try, 

Of the World's babe thus do I prophely : 

Mark but the more man of theſe monſtrous twins, 

From his firſt youth, how tow'rdly he begins! 


When he ſhould learn, being learn'd to leave the ſchool, 


This arrant Moon-CaLF, this moſt beaſtly fool, 
Juſt to our Engliſh proverb ſhall be ſeen, 

Scarcely ſo wiſe at fifty, as fifteen : 

And when himſelf he of his home can free, 

He to the city comes, where then if he, 

And the familiar butterfly his page, 
Can pak the ſtreet, the ord'nary, and ſtage, 
It is enough ; and he himſelf thinks then 
To be the only abſolut'ſt of men. 

Then in his cups you ſhall not ſee him ſhrink, 
To the grand devil a carouze to drink. 

Next to his whore he doth himſelf apply; 

And to maintain his goatiſh luxury, 

Eats capons cookt at fifteen crowns apiece, 

With their fat bellies ſtuff*d with ambergriſe. 

And being to travel, he ſticks not to lay 

His poſt-caroches ſtill upon his way : 

And in ſome ſix days journey doth conſume 

Ten pounds in ſuckets and the Indian fume. 

For his attire, then foreign parts are ſought, 
He holds all vile in England that is wrought; 

And into Flanders ſendeth for the nonce, 

Twelve dozen of ſhirts providing him at once, 
Lay'd in the ſeams with coſtly lace, that be 

Of the ſmock faſhion, whole below the knee; 
Then bathes in milk, in which when he hath been, 
He looks like one for the prepoſterous fin, _ 
Put by the wicked and rebellious Jews 
To be a pathick in their male-kind ſtews. 
With the ball of's foot the ground he may not feel, 
But he muſt tread upon his toe and heel: 
Doublet and cloke, with pluſh and velvet lin'd ; 
Only his head-piece, that is fill'd with wind. 
Rags, running horſes, dogs, drabs, drink, and dice, 
The only things that he doth hold in price : 

Vet more than theſe, naught doth him fo delight, 
As doth his ſmooth-chin'd, plump-thigh'd catamite. 
Sopou for her great ſin that burning ſank, 
Which at one draught the pit infernal drank, 
Which that juſt God on earth conld not abide, 
Hath ſbe ſo much the devils terrify'd, 
As from their ſeat them well-near to exile, 
Hath hell new ſpeww'd her up after this while? 
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| He termeth virtue madneſs, or meer folly ; 


With their baſe pelf, his glorious induſtry, 


For he himſelf doth nothing underſtand ; 


| ho would have thought, whilſt wit ſought to advance 


——_—_— 
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| Can without melting theſe damnations ſee. 


And nothing he admires of man, but cloaths. 
| Now for that I thy detage dare miſlike, 


| Poor is the ſpirit that fawns on thy applauſe, 
| Or ſeeks for ſuffrage from thy barbarous jaws. 
| Mzisfortune light on him, that aught doth weigh, 


Is ſhe new riſen, and her fin agen 

Imbrac*d by beaſtly and outragious men? 

Nay more, he jeſts at inceſt, as therein 

There were no fault, counts ſacrilege no fin : 
His blaſphemies he uſeth for his grace, 
Wherewith he truth doth often-times out-face: 


He hates all high things, and profanes all holy. 
Where is thy thunder, God, art thou afleep ? 

Or to what ſuffering hand giv ſt theu to keep 

Thy wrath and vengeance ? where is now the ftrength 
Of thy almighty arm, fails it at length ? 

Turn all the ftars to Comets, to out. ſtare 

The ſun at noon-tide, that he ſhall not dare 

To look but like a glow-worm, for that he 


But this I'Il leave, leſt I my pen defile: 
Yet to my Moon-CaLF keep I cloſe the while, 
Who by ſome knave perſuaded he hath wit, 
When like a brave fool, he to utter it, 
Dare with a deſperate boldneſs roughly paſs 
His cenſure on thoſe books, which the poor aſs 
Can never reach to, things from darkneſs fought, | 
That to the light with blood and ſweat were brought: 
And takes upon him thoſe things to controul, 
Which ſhould the brainleſs idiot ſell his ſoul, 
All his dull race, and he, can never buy 


Knowledge with him is idle, if it ſtrain 
Above the compaſs of his yeſty brain : 
Nor knows men's worths but by a ſecond hand, 


He would have ſomething, but what *tis he ſhows not: 
What he would ſpeak, nay what to think he knows not: 
He nothing more than truth and knowledge loaths, 


And feem ſo deep into thy ſoul to ftrike; 
Becauſe J am ſo plain, thou lik'ſt not me: 
Why now, poor ſlave, I no more think of thee, 
Than of the ordure that is caſt abroad, 

I bate thy vice more than I do a toad. 


Ye ſons of BELIAL, what ye think or ſay : 


Itſelf fo high, damn'd beaſtly ignorance 
Under the cloak of knowledge ſhould creep in, 
And from deſert ſhould ſo much credit win? 
But all this poiſonous froth Hell hath let fly, 


In theſe laſt days, at noble Poeſy, 
That which hath had both in all times and places, 


For ber much worth, ſo ſundry ſovereign graces ; 
8 The 
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If fo our tongue they truly underſtood, 


That peſter it, may well believe the preſs, 


N bich breedeth ſuch a dulneſs thro” the land, 


_ Theſe blinded fools, on their baſe carrion feeding, 
Which are (in truth) made ignorant by reading, 


Which is the cauſe that they have no diſcerning, 
The good from bad, this ill, that well to know, 
_ Becauſe in ignorance they are nouriſh'd ſo, 
Who for this hateful traſh ſhould I condemn, 


_ Of what they did impreſs, and only we 


Bu yet to happy ſpirits, and to the wiſe, 
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The langunge which the ſpheres and angels ſpeak, And ever bear about him as his gueſt, 
In which their mind they to poor mortals break, 


By God's great power, into rich ſouls infus'd, 

By every Moox-CaLF lately thus abus'd : 
Shou'd all Hell's black inhabitants conſpire, 

And more unheard-of miſchief io them hire, 
Such as high Heav'n were able to affright, 

And on the noonſted bring a double night, | 
Than they have done, they could not more diſgrace her, 
As from the earth (ev'n) utterly to rage her : 
IWhat Princes lov'd, by peaſants now made hateful 
In this our age, ſo damnably ungrateful : 

And to give open paſſage to her fall, 

It is devis'd io blemiſh her withall, 

That ih hideous braying of each bart”rous aſs, 
In printed letters freely now muſt paſs, 

In accents ſo untuneable and vile, 

With other nations as might damn our iſle, 


Who coming out with ſome ridiculous jeſt, 

Of one perhaps a God that well might be, 

If but compar'd with ſuch an aſs as he, 

His patron roars with laughter, and doth cry, 
Take him away, or preſently I dye; 

Whilſt that knave-fool, which well himſelf doth know, 
Smiles at the coxcomb, which admires him ſo; 
His time and wealth thus lewdly that doth ſpend, 
As it were lent him to no other end : 

Until this Moox-CaLr, this moſt drunken puff, 
Even like a candle burnt into the ſnuff, 

Fir'd with ſurfeit, in his own greaſe fries, 
Sparkles a little, and then ſtinking dies. 

| T he wealth his father by extortion won, 

Thus in the ſpending belps to damm the ſon, 
And ſo falls out indifferently to either, 

LUbereby in Hell they juſtly meet together ; 

And yet the World much jeys in her behalf, 
And takes no little pleaſure in her CALF. 

Had this declining time the freedom now, 

| hich the brave Roman once it did allow, 
With wire and whipcord ye ſhould ſee her pay d, 
| Till the luxurious whore ſhould be afraid 

Of proſtitution; and ſuch laſhes given, 

To make her blood ſpirt in the face of Heaven, 
That men by looking upwards as they go, 
Should ſee the plagues lay'd on her here below, 
But now proceed we with the other twin, 

| Which is moſt woman, who ſhall ſoon begin 
To ſhew herſelf. No ſooner got the teens, 

But her own natural beauty ſhe diſdains; 

| With oyls and broths moſt venomous and baſe 
She plaiſters over her well-favour'd face 

And thoſe ſweet veins by nature rightly plac'd, 


And make them think our brains were meerly mud. 
To make her vile and ugly to appear, 

IL hoſe natural beauty is divinely clear, 

That on the Stationer”s ſtall who paſſing looks, 

To ſee the multiplicity of books 


ey 


Sich of a ſurfeit, ſpew'd with the exceſs : 


*Mongft thoſe one tongue who only underſtand, 
Which, did they read thoſe finewy poems writ, 
That are material, reliſhing of wit, 

Wiſe policy, morality, or ſtory, 

Hell pourtraying th* ancients and their glory, 


In liltle time would grow to be aſham'd, 


And bluſh to hear thoſe lowzy pamphlets nam d, Wherewith ſhe ſeem'd that white ſkin to have lac'd. 


M hich now they fludy, naught but folly learning, She ſoon doth alter; and with fading blue 
| Blanching her boſom, ſhe makes others new, 
| Blotting the curious workmanſhip of nature; 
That ere ſhe be arriv'd at her full ſtature, 
| Ere ſhe be dreſt, ſhe ſeemeth aged grown, 
And to have nothing on her of her own. 
| Her black, brown, auburn, or her yellow hair, 
Naturally lovely, ſhe doth ſcorn to wear 
It muſt be white, to make it freſh to ſhow, 

And with compounded meal ſhe makes it ſo, 
| With fumes and powd'rings raiſing ſuch a ſmoke, 
That a whole region able were to choke : 
| Whoſe ſtench might fright a dragon from his den; 
The ſun yet nc'er exhal'd from any fen, 
Such peſtilentious vapours as ariſe | 
From their French powd'rings, and their mercuries, 
IRELAND, if thou wilt able be alone, 


T hey that do utter, or authorize them ? 
O that-the ancients ſhould ſo careful be 


L.oofly at random ſhould let all things fly, 
Though gainſt the Muſes it be blaſphemy ! 


All is but fooliſh that they can acviſe 

For when contempt of Poeſy is proudeſt, 
Then have the Muſes ever ſung the loudeſt. 5 
But to my Car; who, to be counted prime, 
According to the faſhion of the time, 

Him to aſſociate ſome buffoon doth get, 


Whole brains he ſtill with much expence muſt wet, Of thine own power to drive out thy TvRoNE, 
: 7. By. 
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By heaping up a maſs of coin together, 

Shear thy old wolves, and ſend their fleeces hither, 
Thy white goats hair, WaILEs, dearer will be ſold 
Than filk of NarLEs, or than thread of gold. 
Our water-dogs and iflands here are ſhorn, 
White hair of momen here ſo much is worn. 
Nay more than this, they'll any thing endure, 
And with large ſums they ſtick not to procure 
Hair from the dead, yea and the moſt unclean ; 
To help their pride they nothing will diſdain. 
Then in attiring her, and in her ſleep, | 
The day's three parts ſhe exercis'd doth keep 
And in riviculcus viſits ſhe doth ſpend 

The other fourth part, to no other end 

But to take note how ſuch a Lady lies, 

And to glean from her ſome deformities, 
Which for a grace ſhe holds, and till ſhe get, 
She thinks herſelf to be but counterſeit. 

Our merchants from all parts *rwixt either Ixp, 
Cannot get ſilt to ſatisfy her mind; 
Nor nature's perfect'ſt patterns can ſuffice 


The curious draughts for her imbroideries. 


She thinks her honour utterly is loſt, 
Lxcept thote things do infinitely coſt 


Which ſhe doth wear; nor think they can her dreſs, 


Except ſhe have them in moſt ſtrange exceſs, 
And in her faſhion ſhe is likewiſe thus, 
n c' ry thing ſhe mult be monſterous. 
Jer piccadil above her crown up-bears ; 
Her far dingale is ſet above her ears, 
Which like a broad fail with the wind doth ſwell, 
To dive this fair hulk headlong into hell: ” 
Alter again note, and you fhall her ſee 
Shorn like a man; and for that ſhe will be 
Like him in all, her congies ſhe will make 


With the man's court'ſy, and her hat off take, 


Ct the French faſhion 3 and wear by her ſide 
Her ſharp ſtilletto in a riband ty'd ; 
Then gird herſelf cloſe to the paps ſhe ſhall, 


| Shap'd breaſt and buttock, but no wait at all. 


But oi this She-Calt now to'ceaſe all ſtrife, 


I'll by example lin her to the life: 


Not long ago it was my chance to meet 

With ſuch a fury, ſuch a female ſprite, 

As never man ſaw yet, except 'twere the, 

And fuch a one as I may never ſee 

Again, I pray; but where I will not name, 
For that the place might ſo partake her ſhame : 


But when 1 ſaw her rampant to tranſcend 


All womanhood, I thought her (ſure) ſome fiend; 
And to myſelf my thoughts ſuggeſted thus, 


That ſhe was gotten by ſome Incubus; 


And ſo remembring an old woman's tale, 
As ſhe fate dreaming o'er a pot of ale, 
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And that there's nothing doth ſo pleaſe her mind, Y 
As to ſee mares and horſes do their kind : _ 5 
And when ſhe's tipſy, howſoe' er 't offend, 4 
Then all her ſpeech to bawdry doth intend ; 1 
In womens ſecrets, and ſhe*ll name ye all 3 
Read to the mid wives at the Surgeons hall. 2 
Were the poor coxcomb her dull huſband dead, \ 
He that durſt then this female Moon-calf wed, 3 


Through all the pariſh and had borne the praiſe 
For merry tales; one, mother Repcay hight, 
And mother HowLzT, ſomewhat ill of ſight, 


{ 


Thus leave we her, of all her ſex the ſhame. 


That on a time ſhe did the devil meet, 

And knew him only by his cloven feet; 

So did I look at her's where ſhe did go, 

To ſee if her feet were not cloven fo. 

Ten long-tongu'd tapſters in a common inn, 
When as the gueſts to flock apace begin, 
When up-ſtair one, down-ſtair another hies, 
With ſqueaking clamours and confuſed cries, 
Never did yet make ſuch a noiſe as ſhe ; 
That I dare boldly juſtify, that he 

Who but one hour her loud clack can endure, 
May undiſturbed, ſafely, and ſecure 

Sleep under any bells, and never hear 

Tho? they were rung, the clappers at his ear ; 
And the long'ſt night with one ſweet ſleep beguile, 
As tho' he dreamt of muſick all the while. 
The very ſight of her, when ſhe doth roar, 
Is able to ſtrike dumb the boldeſt whore 
That ever traded: ſhe'll not ſtick to tell, 

All in her life that ever her befell; 


How ſhe hath lain with all degrees and ages, 


Her plow-boys, ſcullions, lackies, and ſame pages 3 
And ſwear, when we have ſaid all that we can, 2 


That there is nothing worth a pin in man; 


Should quite put down the Roman, which once leapt 
Into the burning gulf, thereby to keep 
His country from devouring with the flame : 


Amongſt the reſt at the World's labour, there 
Four good old women moſt eſpecial were, 
Which had been jolly wenches in their days, 


For ſhe had hurt her eyes with watching late; 
Then mother Bungy, a mad jocund mate 

As ever goſſipt; and with her there came 

Old gammer Gukrox, a right pleaſant dame 

As the beſt of them: being thus together, | 
The bus'neſs done for which they had come thicker, 
Quoth jolly mother Repcay at the laſt, 

© I ſee the night is quickly like to waſte ; 

And fince the World fo kindly now is laid, 


© And the child ſafe, which made us all afraid, 
| © Let's have a night ont't, wenches; hang up ſorrow, 


And what ſleep wants now, take it up to- morrow. 
« Str 
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« Stir up the fire, and let us have our ale, 
And o'er our cups let each one tell her tale: 


My honeſt goſſips, and to put you in, 


I'll break the ice, and thus doth mine begin. 
There was a certain propheſy of old, 

© Which to an ifte had anciently been told, 

That after many years were com'n and gone, 

Which then came out, and the ſet time came on; 


© Nay more, it told the very day and hour, 


« \Wherein ſhould fall ſo viclent a ſhow'r, 


That it new rivers in the earth ſhould wear, 


And dorps and bridges quite away ſhould bear: 


« But where this iſle is, that I cannot ſhow, 
Let them enquire that have deſire to know: 

« The ſtory leaves out that; let it alone, 

« And, ooffp, with my tale I will go on. 
Vet what was worſe, the prophecy this ſpake, 


A 


(As to warn men defence for it to make) 

That upon whom one drop ſhould chance to light, 
They ſhould of reaſon be deprived quite. 

This prophecy had many an age been heard, 
But not a man did it one pin regard; 

For all to folly did themſelves diſpoſe, 

On verier calves the ſun yet never roſe) 

© And of their laughter made it all the theme, 


9 


y terming it, the drunken wizard's dream. 
There was one honeſt man, amongſt the reſt, 
lat bare more perfect knowledge in his breaſt, 
And to himſelf his private hours had kept, 

To talk with God, whilſt others drank or ſlept, 
Who, in his mercy to this man, reveai'd 
That vrhich in juſtice he had long conceal'd 
om the rude herd, but let them ſtill run on 
he ready way to their deſtruction, 

1's honeſt man the prophecy that noted, 

id things therein more curiouſly had quoted, 
Found all thoſe ſigns were truly come to paſs, 
* That ſhoutd forcſhow this rain, and that it was 
* Yearly at hand; and from his depth of ſkill 
Had many a time forewarn'd them of their ill, 


And preach'd to them this deluge {for their good) 


As to th' old world Nor did before the flood, 
Put loſt his labour; and ſince 'twas in vain 

© To talk more to thoſe idiots: of the rain, 
He let chem reſt, and ſilent ſought about 


here ke might find ſome place of ſafety out, 


* 


To ſhroud himſelf in; for right well he knew, 
That from this ſhow'r, which then began to brew, 
No roof of tile or thatch he could come in, 
Could ſerve him from being wet to the bare ſkin. 
At length this man bethought him of a cave 

* In a huge rock, which likely was to fave 

Him from the ſhow'r, upon a hill fo ſtcep, 

As up the fame a man could hardly creep; 


* 


Ld 
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| So that, except Noan's flood ſhould come again, 
He never could be raught by any rain: 
* Thither at length, tho' with much toil he clomb, 
* LiſVning to hear what would thereof become. 
© It was not long ere he perceiv'd the ſkies 
Settled to rain, and a black cloud ariſe, 
* Whoſe feggy groſſneſs fo oppos'd the light, 
As it would turn the noonſted into night. 
When the wind came about with all his pow'r, 
Into the tail cf this approaching ſhow'r, 
* And it to lighten preſently began, 
* Quicker than thought from eaſt to weſt that ran; 
* The thunder following did ſo fiercely rave, 
| « And through the thick clouds with ſuch ſury drave, 
As Hell had been fer open for the nonce, 


„And all the devils heard to roar at once: 


AN 


And ſoon the tempeſt ſo outravicus grew, 


a 


That it whole hedge-rows by ihe roots upthrew, 
SO wond'rouſly prodigious was the weather, 


La 


As heaven and earth had incant to go together; 
And down the ſhow'r inperuouſly doth fall, 
Like that which men the hurricano call; 

As the grand deluge had been come again, 
And all the world ſhould periſh by the rain. 
And long it laſted ; all which time this man, 


Hid in this cave, doth i his judgment ſcan 


oy 


What of this inundation would cn:uec, 


5 


For he knew well the prophecy was true : 
And when the ſhow'r was ſumewhat overpaſt, 


La) 


And that the ſkies began to clear at laſt, 
To the cave's mouth he ſoftly put his car, 
To liſten if he any thing could hear, 


* 


What harm this ſtorm had done, and what became 
Of thoſe that had been ſowſed in the fame. 

No ſooner he that nimble organ lent 

To the cave's mouth, but that incontinent 


Lay 


There was a noiſe, as if the garden bears, 


* 


And all the dogs together by the cars, 

And thoſe of Bedlam had enlarged been, 

And to behold the baiting had come in. : 
Which when he heard, he knew too well (alas !, 
© That what had been foretold, was come to paſs ; 
Within himſelf, good man, he reaſon'd thus: 
*?Tis for our fins this plague is fall'n on us. 

Of all the reſt, tho? in my wats I be, 


(I thank my maker) yet it grieveth me 


Lay 


A 


Lad 


La 


I © To ſee my country in this pitcous caſe z 


* Woc's me that ever they ſo wanted grace 
But when as man once caſts off virtue quite, 
And doth in fin and beaſtlincſs delight, 
We ſce how ſoon Gop turns him to a fot. 

* To ſhow myſelf yet a true patriot, 

I'll in amongſt them, and if fo that they 

| © Be not accurſt of Gop, yct, yet I may 
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By wholſome counſel (if they can but hear) 
Make them as perfect as at firſt they were. 
And thus reſolv'd, goes this good poor man down 
When at the entrance of the neighbouring town 
He meets a woman with her buttocks bare, 
Got up aſtride upon a wall-ey'd mare, 

To run a horſe-race, and was like to ride 
Over the good man; but he ſtept aſide: 

And after her, another that beſtrode 

A horſe of ſervice, with a lance ſhe rode 
Arm'd, and behind her on a pillion fat 

Her frantick huſband, in a broad-brim'd hat, 
A maſk and ſafeguard ; and had in his hand 
His mad wife's diſtaff for a riding-wand. 

« Scarce from theſe mad folk had he gone ſo far, 
As a ſtrong man will eas'ly pitch a bar, 

« Bur that he found a youth in tiſſue brave, 

(A daintier man one would not with to have) 


© Was courting of a loathſome meazled ſow, 


* And, in his judgment, ſwore he mult allow 

« Her's the prime beauty that he ever faw. 
Thus was ſhe ſu'd to (by that prating daw) 

* Viho on a dunghull in the loathſome gore 
Had farrowed ten pigs ſcarce an hour before. 


At which this man in melancholy deep, 


< Burſt into laughter, like before to weep. 

© Another fool, to fit him for the weather, 

Had arm'd his heels with cork, his head with feather, 
* And in more ſtrange and ſundry colours clad, 
Than in the rain- bow ever can be had; 

« Stalk*d through the ſtreets, preparing him to fly 
Up to the moon upon an embaſſy. 


« Another fecing his drunken wite diſgorge 


ler pamper'd ſtomach, got her to a forge, 
And in her throat the feverous heat to quench, 

© With the ſmith's horn was giving her a drench. 
One his next neighbour halter*d had by force, 

© So frantick, that he took him for a horſe, 
And to a pond was leading him to drink. 


© It went beyond the wit of man to think, 


The ſundry frenzies that he there might ſee. 
One man would to another married be; 
And for a curate taking the town bull, 
Would have him knit the knot. Another gull 
Had found an ape was chained to a ſtall, 
Which he to worſhip on his knees doth fall; 
* To do the like and doth his neighbours get, 
Who in a chair this ill-fac'd monky ſet, 

* And on their ſhoulder lifting him on high, 

© They in proceſſion bear him with a cry; 
And him a Lord will have at leaſt, if not 

A greater man. Another ſort had got 
About a pedlar, who had lately heard 

© How with the mad-men of this iſle it far'd ; 
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And having nothing in his pack but toys, 


Which none except meer madmen and fond boys 
Would ever touch, thought verily that he 

* Amongſt theſe Bedlams would a gainer be, 

Or elſe loſe all; ſcarce had he pitch'd his pack, 

* Ere he could ſcarcely fay, what do ye lack ? 

© But that they throng'd about him with their money, 
As thick as flies about a pot of hony. 

© Some of theſe lunaticks, theſe frantick aſſes, 
Gave him ſpurrials for his farthing glaſſes: 

© There ſhould you ſee another of theſe cattle 
Give him a pound of filver for a rattle ; 

And there another, that would needſly ſcorſe, 

A coſtly jewel for a hobby -horſe. 

For bells and babies, ſuch as children ſmall 

Are ever us'd to ſolace them withal, 


| © Thoſe they did buy at ſuch a coſtly rate, 


© That it was able to ſubvert a ſtate. 


| < Which when this wiſe and ſober man beheld, 


For very grief his eyes with tears were ſwell'd. 
Alas, that ere I ſaw this day! (quoth he) 

* That I my native country-men ſhould ſee 

© In this eſtate ! When out of very zeal 
Both to his native earth and common-weal, 


| © He thruſt amongſt them, and thus frames his ſpeech, 


BP 


*? Dear country-men, I humbly ye beſeech, 
Fear me a little, and but mark me well. 
Alas] it is not long ſince firſt ye fell 


Into this frenzy, theſe outragious fits; 


Be not, I pray you, fo out of your wits, 

But call to mind th? inevitable ii 

** Muſt fall on ye, if ye continue {till 

” Thus mad and frantick ; : therefore be! not worſe 
Than your brute beaſts, to bring thereby a curſe 
Upon your nephews, ſo to taint their blood, 


That twenty generations ſhall be woo'd ; 


And this brave land, for wit that hath been fam d. 


The iſle of Idiots after ſhall be nam 'd: 
* Your brains are not ſo craz'd, but leave this riot, 


And *tis no queſtion, but with temp'rate diet, 


And counſel of wiſe men, when they ſhall ſee 
J The deſperate eſtate wherein you be, 

|” But with ſuch med'cines as they will apply, 
' They'll quickly cure your grievous malady.“' 


* And as he would proceed with his oration, 


| © One of the cliiefeſt of this Bedlam nation 
«© Lays hold on him, and aſks who he ſhould be: 


© Thou fellow, (quoth this Lord) where had we thee ? 
Com'ſt thou to preach to us that be ſo wile ? 
What! wilt thou take upon thee to adviſe 

Us, of whom all now underneath the ſky 

© May well be ſeen to learn frugality ? 


© Why ſurely, honeſt fellow, thou art mad. 


© Another ſtanding by, {wore that he had 
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« Seen him in Bedlam fourteen years ago. | © And where again ſhe meant to have it ſtay, : 
0 (quoth 4 third) this fellow do I know 3 There could ſhe fix it in the deepeſt ſea. 
This is an arrant coxcomb, a meer dizard : | | © She could fell winds to any one that would 
« If ye remember, this is the ſame wizard, Buy them for money, forcing them to hold 
Which took upon him wiſely to fore-tell * What time ſhe liſted, tie them in a thread, 
: : | The ſhow'r, ſo many years before it fell; Which ever as the ſeafarer undid, | 
| 3 « Whoſe ſtrong effects being ſo ſtrange and rare, | © They roſe or ſcantled, as his fails would drive, 
1 Hath made us ſuch brave creatures as we axe. * To the fame port whereas he would arrive. 
3 When of this nation all the frantic rout She by her ſpells could make the moon to ſtay, 
ö « Fell into laughter the poor man about: And from the eaſt ſhe could keep back the day, 
: Some made mouths at him, others, as in ſcorn, «* Raiſe miſts and fogs that could eclipſe the light, 
| 4 | With their forkt fingers pointed him the horn: And with the noonſted ſhe could mix the night. 
E They call'd him aſs and dolt, and bade him go pon this iſle whereas ſhe had abode, | | | 
5 * Amongſt ſuch fools as he himſelf was, who Nature (God knows) but little coſt beſtow'd; | Wo” 
I © Could not teach them. At which this honeſt man | © Yet in the ſame ſome baſtard creatures were, | | | | : 
Ec Finding that nought but hate and ſcorn he wan « Seldom yet ſeen in any place but there; i | 
0 Amongſt theſe idiots and their beaſtly kind, | © Half men, half goat, there was a certain kind, 1 
3 « The poor ſmall remnant of his life behind, | © Such as we Satyrs pourtray'd out do lind; | i 1 
q 2 Petermineth to ſolitude to give, 1 * Another ſort of a moſt ugly ſhape, | | j | 
> And a true hermit afterward to live.“ A bear in body, and in face an ape; | | l 
| 3 The tale thus ended, Goflip, by your leave, | © Other, like beaſts, yet had the feet of fowls, 9 | 
W (Quoth mother Bumsy) I do well perceive | © That demi-urchins were, or demi-ovwls : 1 [| 
2 The moral of your ſtory, which is this I « Beſides, there were of ſundry other forts, | "| 
2 (Correct me, dame, if I do judge amiſs:) But we'll not ſtand too long on theſe reports. | 1 
3 © But firſt I'Il tell you, by this honeſt ale, Of all the reſt that moſt reſembles man, | J | 
Sl In my conceit this is a pretty tale; | | [Was an o'er-worn ill-favour'd Babian ; | — 
2 And if ſome handſome players would it take, | © Which of all other (for that only he It 
5 It (ſure) a pretty interlude would make. [Vas full of tricks, as they are us'd to be) | | 
EZ < But to the moral: This ſame mghty ſhower Him in her craft ſo ſeriouſly ſhe taught, pq 
F « Is a plague ſent by ſupernatural power I © As that in little time ſhe had him brought, iy 
H Upon the wicked. For when God intends | © That nothing could afore this ape be ſet, [ 
E * To lay a curſe on men's ungodly ends, That preſently he could not counterfeit : 


Of underſtanding he doth them deprive ; 

© Which taken from them, up themſelves they give 
© To beaftlineſs ; nor will he let them ſee 
The miſerable eſtate wherein they be. 


« She learnt him med*cines inſtantly to make; 
„Him any thing whoſe ſhape he pleas'd to take ; ; 
And when this ſkill ſhe had on him beſtow? d. 


She ſent him for intelligence abroad. 
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The rock, to which this man for ſafety climbs, Thus fully furniſh*d, and by her ſent out, | | 
The contemplation is of the fad times © He went to practiſe all the world about. | | 
Of the declining world. His counſels told . He like a gypſy oftentimes would go, | i | 
Jo the mad rout, to ſpoil and baſeneſs ſold, All kind of gibb'riſh he had learnt to know, [| 
© Shows, that from ſuch no goodneſs can proceed; | + © And with a ſtick, a ſhort ſtring, and a nooſe, | | | 
Who counſels fools, ſhall ſeldom better ſpeed.” Would ſhow the people tricks at faſt and looſe ; ol 1; 
Quoth mother RE DCA, * You have hit it right.“ [Tell folks their fortunes, for he would find out | | 
Quoth ſhe, © I know it, goſſip; and to quit — By fly enquiry as he went about, EE | | 
* Your tale, another you of me ſhall have, What chance this one he, or that ſhe had prov'd, | | | 
Therefore a while your patience let me crave. < Whom they moſt hated, or whom moſt they loy'd ; | 1 
Out in the North tow'rds Groenland, far away, | « And looking in their hands, as there he knew it, 4 | 1 
There was a witch, (as ancient ſtories ſay) Out of his ſkill would counterfeit to ſhew it. {| 


As in thoſe parts there many witches be; 

© Yet in her craft above all other ſhe 

Was the moſt expert, dwelling in an iſle, 
Which was in compaſs ſcarce an Engliſh mile ; 
Which by her cunning ſhe could make to float 
* Whither ſhe liſt, as though it were a boat; 


Sometimes he for a mountebank would paſs, if 
* And ſhew you in a crucible or glaſs i 
Some rare extraction, preſently and run 
Through all the cures that he therewith had done, | 
An aſpick {till he carry'd in a poke, | para | l 
Which he to bite him often would provoke, e 
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© And with an oil when it began to ſwell, 
* The deadly poiſon quickly could expel : 
© And many times a juggler he would be, 

(GA craftier knave there never was than he) 
And by a miſt deceiving of the ſight, 
(As knavery ever falſifies the light) 
He by his active nimbleneſs of hand 
Into a ſerpent would transform a wand, 
As thoſe Egyptians, which by magick thought, 
Far beyond Moss wonders to have wrought. 
© There never was a ſubtilty devis'd, 
In which this villain was not exercis'd. 
< Now from this region where they dwelt, not far, 
There was a wile and learn'd aſtronomer, 
Who ſkilful in the planetary hours, 
The working knew of the celeſtial powers, 
And by their ill, or by their good aſpect, 
Men in their actions witely could direct; 
And in the black and gloomy arts ſo ſkill'd, 
That he even Hell in his ſubjection held; 
Ile could command the ſpir'ts up from below, 
And bind them ſtrongly, till they let him know 
All the dread ſecrets that belong d them to, 
* And what thoſe did, with whom they had to do. 
* This wizard, in his knowledge moſt profound, 
Sitting one day the depth of things to ſound ; 
« For that the world was brought to ſuch paſs, 
That it well-near in a confuſion was; 
« For things ſet right, ran quickly out of frame, 
And thoſe awry to rare perfection came: 
And matters in ſuch fort about were brought, 
That ſtates were puzzled almoſt beyond thought, 
* Which made him think (as he might very well) 
There were more devils than he knew in Hell: 
And thus reſolves, that he would caſt about 
In his beſt {kill to find the engine out 
That wrought all this, and put himſelf therein. 
When in this bus'neſs long he had not been, 
But by the ſpirits which he had ſent abroad, 
And in this work had every way beſtow'd, 
He came to know this foul witch, and her factor, 
The one the plotter, and the other th' actor 
Of all theſe ſtirs, which many a ſtate had ſpoil'd, 
* Whereby the world fo long had been turmoil'd; 
< Wherefore he thought it much did him behove, 
Out of the way this couple to remove, 
« Or (out of queſtion) half the world e're long 
Would be divided, hers and his among. 
When turning over his moſt myſtick books, 
© Into the ſecrets of his art he looks; 3 
And th' earth and th'air doth with ſuch magicks fill, 
That ev*ry place was troubled by his {kill ; 
« Whilſt in his mind he many a thing revolves, 
Till at the laſt he with himſelf reſolves, 


i 


One ſpirit of his ſhould take the witch's ſhape, 
Another in the perſon of the ape 

Should be join'd with him, ſo to prove by this, 

* Whether their pow'r were leſs, or more than his ; 
Which he performs, and to their taſk them ſets, 
When ſoon that ſpirit, the witch that counterfeits, 
< Watch'd till he found her far abroad to be, 

© Into the place then of her home gets he: 

* And when the Babian came the news to bring 
What he had done abroad, and ev'ry thing 

© Which he had plotted, how their hus'neſs went, 
And in the reſt to know her dread intent, 


L 


| © Where ſhe was wont to call him her dear ſon, 


© Her little play-feer, and her pretty bun; 


| © Hug him, and ſwear he was her only joy, 
[Her very HERMESs, her moſt dainty boy 
O moſt ſtrange thing! ſhe chang'd her wonted chear, 
And doth to him moſt terrible appear: 


And in moſt fearfu] ſhapes the doth him threaten 
* With eager looks, as him ſhe would have eaten, 
That from her preſence he was forc'd to fly, 

* As from his death, or deadly enemy. 


Of the Baboon, determining to make 


When he alone the curſed witch might catch, 
And when her factor fartheſt was remote, 


| © Then he began to change his former note, 


* And where he wont to tell her pleaſing ſtories 
Full of their conqueſts, triumphs, and their glories, 
„He turns his tale, and to the witch relates 
The ſtrange revolts of tributary ſtates, 


| © Things gotten back, which late they had for prize, 


With new diſcoveries of their policies; 

* Diſguſts and dangers that had croſt their cunning, 
With fad portents, their ruin ſtill forerunning : 
That thus the witch and the baboon deceiv'd 

Of all their hopes, of all their joys bereav'd, 
As in deſpair do bid the world adieu. 

When as the ape, which weak and ſickly grew, 
On the cold earth his ſcurvy carrion lays, 
And worn to nothing, ends his wretched days: 


| < The filthy hag, abhorring of the light, 


Into the North paſt TauLE takes her flight, 
* And in thoſe deeps, paſt which no land is found, 
Her wretched ſelf ſhe miſerably drown'd.* _ 
The tale thus ended, mother OwL doth take 
Her turn, and thus to mother Bumsy ſpake: 
The tale our goſſip Rev-car told before 
* You ſo well riddled, that there can no more 
© Be ſaid of it; and therefore as your due, 
What you have done for her, I'll do for you. 
And thus it is: That ſame notorious witch, 
2: Is the ambition men have to be rich 


And 


When now the ſecond, which the ſhape doth take 


| | The like ſport with him, his beſt time doth watch, 
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And great , for which all faith aſide they lay, 
And to the devil give themſelves away. 

The floating iſle, where ſhe is ſaid to won, 

< The various courſes are through which they run 


* Yet was he fo well-breathed, and fo light, bl | 
© That he would {till outſtrip them by his flight ; bi 
* And making ſtraight to the tall foreſt near, | 
Ok the ſweet fleſh would have his junkets there. F | 
And let the ſhepherds do the beſt they could, | WF 
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Jo get their ends. And by the ape is meant 1 
« Thoſe damned villains, made the inſtrument | © Yet would he venture oft upon the fold; | | 19 
« To cheir deſigns. That wond'rous man of {kill, And taking the fattſt ſheep he there could find, 14 
Sound counſel is; or rather, if you will, Bear him away, and leave the dogs behind. 1 | 
Ahe divine juſtice, which doth bring to light | © Nor could men keep ſo much as pig or lamb, | q! 
Their wicked plots, not raught by common ſight ; | * But it no ſooner could drop from the dam, | | \ 
For tho' they never have fo cloſely wrought, By hook or crook but he would ſurely catch, | { 

7 < Yet to confuſion laſtly they are brought.” * Tho” with their weapons all the town ſhould watch. 

0 | « Goflip, indeed you have hit it to a hair; 5 Amongſt the reſt there was a ſilly aſs, | | | 
«© And ſurely your morality is rare,“ | That on the way by fortune chanc*d to paſs, i 
Quoth mothei Bumsy. Mother Ow: reply'd, 5 Vet (it was true) he in his time had been i 
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© Come, come, I know I was not very wide : 

© Wherefore, to quit your tales, and make 'em three, 
My honeſt goſſips, liften now to me. 

There was a man not long ſince dead, but he 
Rather a devil might accounted be: 
For Judgment, at her beſt, could hardly ſcan, 
Whether he were more devil, or more man: 


And as he was, he did himſelf apply 


* A very perfect man in ſhape and ſkin; 
But by a, witch (envying his eſtate) 

* That had borne to him a moſt deadly hate, 
Into this ſhape he was transform'd, and ſo 
* From place to place he wander'd to and fro, 

* And oftentimes was taken for a ſtray, 
And in the pinfold many a time he lay; 
© Yet held he till the reaſon that he had 
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T' all kind of witchcraft and black forcery ; * When he was man, altho he thus was clad 1 

ö And for his humour naturally ſtood In a poor aſs's ſhape, wherein he goes, | 
4; © To theft, to rapine, and to ſhedding blood, And muſt endure what Fortune will impoſe, 1 
LE By thoſe damn'd hags, with whom he was in grace, | Him on his way this cruel wolf doth take, # | 
6 : © And us'd to meet in many a ſecret place, * His preſent prey determining to make. 4 

; He learnt an herb of ſuch a wond'rous pow'r, | He bray'd and roar'd, to make the people hear; | 
5 That were it gather' d at a certain hour, * But it fell out, no creature being near; 
EZ (For nature for the ſame did ſo provide, * The filly aſs, when he had done his beſt, 


As tho' from knowledge gladly it to hide, 
For at ſunſet itſelf it did diſcloſe, 
And ſhut itſelf up as the morning roſe) 
That with thrice ſaying a ſtrange magick ſpell, 
Which, but to him, to no man they would tell, 
When as fo e' er that ſimple he would take, 
. It him a war-wolf inſtantly would make, 
4 Which put in practice, he moſt certain prov'd, 
When to a foreſt he himſelf remov'd, 
Thro' which there lay a plain and common road, 
Which he the place choſe for his chief abode, 
And there this monſter ſat him down to thicve, 
Nothing but ſtol'n goods might this fiend relieve. 
No filly woman by that way could paſs, BY 


* Mult walk the common way amongft the reſt ; 
* When tow'rds his den the cruel wolf him tugs. 1 
And by the ears moſt terribly him lugs : m 
But as God would, he had no liſt to feed, 

* Wherefore to keep him {till he ſhould have need. - 
The filly creature utterly forlorn, 1 
He brings into a brake of briers and thorn, | | 
And ſo entangles by the mane and ta” 1 | 
That he might pluck and ſtruggle there, and halb. | q 
Till his breath left him, unleſs by great chance 
Some one might come for his deliverance. 
At length the people grievouſly annoy'd 
By this vile wolf, ſo many that deſtroy'd, 


* Determined a hunting they would make, | — ö 
< But by this wolf ſhe ſurely raviſh'd was; To fee if they by any means could take | | 
And if he found her fleſh were ſoft and good, This rav*nous war-wolf : and with them they bring | | 
What ſerv'd for luſt, muſt alſo ſerve for food. « Maſtiffs and mongrels, all that in a ſtring = is 

Into a village he ſometime would get, 


Could be got out, or could but lug a hog; 

Ball, Eatall, Cuttail, Blackfoot, bitch and dog. 

* Bills, bats, and clubs the angry men do bear ; 

| © The women, eager as their huſbands were, | 
With ſpits and fireforks, ſware if they could catch him, 
© It ſhould go hard but they would ſoon diſpatch him, 


This 


And watching there (as for the purpoſe ſet) 
For little children when they came to play, 
Ihe fatt'ſt he ever bore with him away: 
And as the people oft were wont to riſe, 

Following with hubbubs and confuſed cries, 


That he was likely to haye thrown to ground 
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This ſubtle wolf, by paſſengers that heard 


What forces thus againſt him were prepar'd, 


© And, by the noiſe, that they were near at hand, 


Thinking this als did nothing underſtand, 


Goes down into a ſpring that was hard by, 
Which the aſs noted, and immediately 


ie came out perfect man, his wolf*s ſhape left, 
In which ſo long he had committed theft. 

The ſilly aſs ſo wiſtly then did view him, 

And in his fancy ſo exactly drew him, 

That he was ſure to own this thief again, 


If he ſhould ſee him *mongſt a thouſand men. 


This wolf turn'd man, him inſtantly doth ſhroud 
In a near thicket, till the boiſt'rous crowd 
Had ſomewhat paſt him, then he in doth fall 
Upon the rear, not any of them all 

Makes greater ſtir, nor ſeems to them to be 


More diligent to find the wolf than he. 


They beat each brake and tuft o'er all the ground, 
But yet the war-wolf was not to be found; 

But a poor aſs entangled in the briers, 

In ſuck ſtrange ſort, as ev'ry one deſires 

To ſee the manner, and cach one doth gather 

© How he was faſen'd fo, how he came thither. 
The sy aſs yet being ſtill in hold, 

Makes all the means that poſſibly he could 


< To be let looſe ; he hums, he kneels, and cries, |} 


« Shaketh his head, and turneth up his eyes 
To move their pity ; that ſome ſaid, *rwas ſure 
This aſs had ſenſe of what he did endure: 


And at the laſt amongſt themſelves decreed 


« To let him looſe. The aſs no ſooner freed, 

But out he goes the company among, 

And where he ſaw the people thick*ſt to throng, | 
* There he thruſts in, and Jooketh round about; 
Here he runs in, and there he ruſheth out, 


© Thoſe in his way: which when the people found, 
* Tho? the poor aſs they ſeemed to diſdain, 

« Follow'd him yet, to find what he ſhould mean, 
Until by chance that he this villain met, 

When he upon him furiouſly doth ſet, 

Faſt' ning his teeth upon him with ſuch ſtrength, | 
That he could not be loos'd, till at the length 

© Railing them in, the people make a ring, 
struck with the wonder of ſo ſtrange a thing; 


.* Whilſt they are cag'd, contending whether can 


Conquer, the aſs ſome cry, ſome cry the man: 


© Yet the aſs dragg'd him, and ſtill forward drew 


| 


« Tow'rds the ſtrange ſpring,wh®® yet they never knew; 


© Yet to what part the ſtruggling ſcem'd to ſway, 
The people made a lane, and gave them way. 


At length the aſs had tugg'd him near thereto, 


The people wond'ring what he meant to do; 


© He ſeem'd to ſhow them with his foot the well, 
© Then with an afs-like noiſe he ſeem'd to tell 
The ſtory, now by pointing to the men, 

Then to the thief, then to the ſpring again: 
At length waxt angry, growing into paſſion 

© Becauſe they could not find his demonſtration, 
' expreſs it more, he leaps into the ſpring, 
When on the ſudden (O moſt wond'rous thing) 
To change his ſhape he preſently began, 

And at an inſtant became perfect man, 


| © Recov'ring ſpeech ; and coming forth, accus'd 


The bloody murth'rer, who had ſo abus'd 
* The honeſt people, and ſuch harm had done; 


| © Before them all and preſently begun, 


To ſhew them in what danger he had been, 
And of this wolf the cruelty and fin, _ 

© How he came chang'd again, as he had prov'd. 
* Whereat the people being ſtrangely mov'd, 


| © Some on the head, ſome on the back do clap him, 


And in their arms with ſhouts and kiſſes hap him; 
Then all at once upon the war-wolf flew, 
* And up and down him on the earth they drew ; 
Then from his bones the fleſh in collops cut, 
And on their weapon's points in triumph put 
* Returning back with a victorious ſong, 
© Bearing the man aloft with them along.“ 

Quoth gammer Gox rox, © On my honeſt word, 


| « You've told a tale doth much conceit afford, 


* Good neighbour HowLeT ; and as ye have done 
Each one for other ſince our tales begun, 


| © And ſince our ſtand of ale fo well endures, 


* As you have moral'd Bumsy's, I will yours, 
The fable of the war-wolf I apply 

A To a man given to blood and cruelty, 
And upon ſpoil doth only ſet his reſt ; 
„Which by a wolf's ſhape livelieſt is expreſt. 


Ihe ſpring, by which he gets his former ſhape, 


< Is the evaſion after every rape 
« He hath to ſtart by. And the filly aſs, 
Which, unregarded, every where doth paſs, 


AIs ſome juſt foul, who though the world diſdain, 


“ Yet he by Gop is ſtrangely made the mean 


| © To bring his damned practices to light.“ 


Quoth mother HowWIET, You have hit the white.” 
thought as much (quoth gammer GuzTox :) then 
My turn comes next, have with you once again. 
A mighty waſte there in a country was, 


© Yet not ſo great as it was poor of graſs. 


* *T'was faid of old, a faint once curſt the fol, 
So barren-and ſo hungry, that no toil _ 
Could ever make it any thing to bear, 

Nor would aught proſper that was planted there, 
Upon the earth the ſpring was ſeldom ſeen, 


i * *T was winter there, when each place elſe was green; 


When 
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When ſummer did her moſt abundance yield, 
That lay ſtill brown as any fallow field; 

Upon the ſame ſome few trees ſcattering ſtood, 

« But it was autumn ere they us'd to bud; 

And they were crookt and knotty, and the leaves 


The niggard ſap ſo utterly deceives, 


That ſprouting forth, they drooping hung the head, 
And were near wither'd ere yet fully ſpread. 

No mirthful birds the boughs did ever grace, 

© Nor could be won to ſtay upon that place; 

Only the night-crow ſometimes you might ſee, 

« Croaking, to ſit upon ſome ranpick-tree, 

Which was but very ſeldom too, and then 

© It boded great mortality to men. | 

As were the trees, which on that common grew, 
So were the cattle, ſtarvlings; and a few 

* Aſſes and mules, and they were us'd to gnaw 
The very earth to fill the hungry maw; 

* When they far'd beſt, they fed on fern and brack, 
< Their lean ſhrunk bellies cleav*d up to their back. 
Of all the reſt in that great waſte that went, 
Of thoſe quick carrions the moſt eminent 
Vas a poor mule, upon that common bred, 
* And from his foaling farther never fed ; 
»The ſummer well-near ev'ry year was paſt, 
Ere he his ragged winter coat could caſt , 


And then the jade would get him to a tree 
That had a rough bark, purpoſely, where he 


* Rubbing his buttocks and his either ſide, 
Would get the old hair from his ſtarved hide; 
And tho? he were as naked as my nail, 


FTet he would whinny then, and wag the tail. 
In this ſhort paſture one day as he ſtood 


Ready to faint amongſt the reſt for food, 

© Yet the poor beaſt (according. to his kind) 
Bearing his noſtrils up into the wind, 

A ſweet freſh feeding thought that he did vent, 
(Nothing, as hunger, ſharpeneth fo the ſcent 3) . 


For that not far there was a goodly ground, 


Which with ſweet graſs ſo greatly did abound, 

© That the fat ſoil ſeem'd to be over-fraught, 

Nor could beſtow the burthen that it brought; 
gBeſides that bounteous nature did it ſtick 

With ſundry ſorts of fragrant flow'rs ſo thick, 

* That when the warm and balmy ſouth-wind blew, 
The luſcious ſmells o'er all the region flew. 

Led by his ſenſe, at length this poor jade found 
This paſture (fenc'd tho? with a mighty mound, 

A pale and quickſet circling it about, : 

* That nothing could get in, nor nothing out) 
And with himſelf thus wittily doth caſt: 

Well, I have found good paſture yet at laſt, 

© If by ſome means accompliſh'd it might be; 
Round with the ditch immediately walks he; 
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And long tho? *twas, (good luck ne%er comes too late) 


lt was his chance to light upon a gate 


© That led into it: tho' his hap were good, 

© Yet was it made of fo ſufficient wood, 

* And every bar that did to it belong 

Was ſo well jointed, and fo wond'rous ſtrong, 
« Beſides a great lock with a double ward, 


| © That he thereby of entrance was debarr'd, 


And thereby hard beſet z yet thought at length, 


* Faſt in the ground his two fore-feet doth get, 
Then his hard buttocks to the gate he ſer, 


And thruſt, and ſhook, and labour'd, till at laſt, 


The two great poſts, that held the ſame ſo faſt, 


| © Began to looſen ; when again he takes 


« Freſh fobt-hold, and afreſh he ſhakes and ſhakes, 


| © Till the great hinges to fly off he feels, 


* And heard the gate fall clatt'ring at his heels; 


* Then neighs and brays with ſuch an open throat, 
That all the waſte reſounded with his note. 


{| © The reſt, that did his language underſtand, 
| . | 
* Knew well there was ſome good to them in hand, 


And tag and rag thro' thick and thin came running, 
Nor dale nor ditch, nor bank nor buſhes ſhunning; 


[And fo deſirous to ſee their good hap, 


That with their thronging they ſtuck in the gap. 


| © Now they beſtir their teeth, and do devour 
More ſweetneſs in the compaſs of one hour, 


Than twice ſo many could in twice the time, 
For now the ſpring was in the very prime; 
* Till prickt with plenty, eas'd of all their lacks, 


| © Their pamper'd bellies ſwoln above their backs, 


They tread and waddle all the goodly graſs, 


{ o 
| © That in the field there ſcarce a corner was 


Left free by them; and what they had not ſwallow'd, 
* There they had dung'd, & laid em down & wallow'd. 
* One with another they would he and play, 

* And in the deep fog batten all the day. 


Thus a long while this merry life they led, 


Till ev'n like lard their thicken'd ſides were fed. 
* But on a time, the weather being fair, 


Aud ſeaſon fit to take the pleaſant air, 


* To view his paſture the rich owner went, 

And ſee what graſs the fruitful year had ſent; 

* Finding the feeding, for which he had toil'd 

© To have kept ſafe, by theſe vile cattle ſpoil'd, 

He in a rage upon them ſets his cur, 

But for his bawling not a beaſt would ſtir ; 

Then whoots and ſhouts, & claps his hands; bur he 


| © Might as well move the dull earth, or a tree, 


As once but ſtir them: when all would not do, 
© Laſt with his goad amongſt them he doth go, 
And ſome of them he grideth in the haunches, 


| | © Some in the flanks, that prickt their very paunches: 


* 


Aaa But 


Twas done by ſleight, that was not done by ſtrength. 
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gut when they felt that they began to ſmart, 

* Upon a ſudden they together ſtart, 

And drive at him as faſt as they could ding, 

They flirt, they yerk, they backward fluce and fling, 

As though the devil in their heels had been, 

* {hat to eſcape the danger he was in, | 

Ile back and back into a quagmire by, 

* Though with much peril, forced was to fly : 

Put lightly treading thereupon doth ſhift, 

Out of the bog his cumber'd feet to lift, 

When they the peril that do not fore caſt, 

© In the ſtiff mud are quickly ſtabled faſt: 

When to the town he preſently doth fly, 

* Raiſing the neighbours with a ſudden cry, 

© With cords and halters that came all at once, 

For now the jades were fitted for the nonce : | 

For by that time th' had ſunk themſelves ſo deep, 

© That ſcarce their heads above ground they could keep, 

When preſently they by the necks them bound, 

And ſo they led them to the common pound.” 
Quoth motherREepcay, * Right well have you 

© Good gammer Gu kxrox; and as we begun, [done, 
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So you conclude: *tis time we parted now; 


| © But firſt of my morality allow. 


* The common that you ſpeak of here, fay I, 
Is nothing elie but want and beggery ; 


In the world common, and the beaſts that go 


Upon the ſame, which oft are famiſh'd fo, 
Are the poor bred in ſcarcity. The mule, 
he other cattel that doth ſeem to rule, 
Some crafty fellow that hath ſlily found 

* A way to thrive by. And the fruitful ground 
* Is wealth, which he by ſubtilty doth win; 
In his poſſeſſion which not long hath been, 
But he with riot and exceſs doth waſte, 
For goods ill-gotten do conſume as faſt; 
And with the law they laſtly do contend, 
Till at the laſt t he priſon is the end. 

By this the dawn uſurpt upon the night, | 
And at the window biddeth them good-day, 


| When they departed each their ſeveral way. 
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Quoth gammer GurToN © Well yourſelf you quit,”* 
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ROBERT Duke of NORMANDY 


WII time foft night had ſilently begun 


To teal by minutes on the long-liv? d days, 


The ſurious dog-itar following the bright ſun, 


With noiſom heat infeſts his chearful rays, 


Filling the earth with many a fad diſcaſe ; 


W hich then inflam'd with their intemp'r rate fires, 


Herſelf in kgit habiliments attires. 


And the rathe morning newly but awake, 
Was with freſh beauty burniſhing her brows, 


Herſelf beholding in the gen'ral lake, 


To which ſhe pays her never-ccaſing vows, 


With the new day me willingly to rouze, 
Down to fair Taames I gently took my way, 
With whom the winds continually do play. 


Striving to fancy his chaſte breaſt to move, 

Whereas all pleaſures plentifully flow, 

When him along the wanton tide doth ſhove, 

And to keep back, they eaſily do blow, 

Or elſe force forward, thinking him too flow ; 
Whowith his waves would check the winds imbrace, 


Whulſt they fan air upon his cryſtal face. 


Still forward failing Hans | his bounteous ſource, 
Along the ſhorcs lafcivioully doth ſtrain, 


Making ſuch ſtrange meanders in his courſe, 


As to his fountain he would back again, 


Or turn'd about to look upon his train 
Whoſe ſundry foils with coy regard he greets, 
Till with clear Mzpway happily he meets. 


Stecring my compaſs by this wand'ring ſtream, 

Whoſe flight preach'd to me Time's ſwift-poſting hours, 
Delighted thus, as with {ome pretty dream, 

Where pleaſure wholly had poſſeſb'd my pow? rs, 


And looking back on Loxpos's ſtately tow?rs ; 


So IT Roy, thought I, her ſtately head did rea 

2 7 

| 1 rrowing plov doth eyre, 
Whoſe crazed ribs the fu g plov doth ey 


Weary, at length a willow tree I found, * 


Which on the bank of this brave river itood, _ — 


Whoſe root with rich craſs greatly dic abound, 8 


Forc'd by the fluxure of the ſwelling Bocd, 

Ordain'd (it ſeem'd) to ſport his nymphiſh brood ; 
Whoſe curled top envy'd the heav'n's great eye 
Should view the itock it was maintained by, 
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186 The Legend of ROBERT, Duke of NOR M ANDY. 


The lark, that holds obſervance to the ſun, 
Quaver'd her clear notes in the quiet air, 
And on the rivers murmuring baſe did run, 
Whilſt the pleas'd Heav'n her faireſt liv'ry ware, 
The place ſuch pleaſure gently did prepare; 
The flow'rs my ſmell, the flood my taſte to ſteep, 
And the much ſoftneſs lulled me aſleep. 


When in a viſion as it ſeem'd to me, 
Triumphal muſick from the flood aroſe, 
As when the Sov'reign we embarged lee, 
And by fair Loxpon for his pleaſure rows, 
V boſe tender welcome the glad city ſhows : 
The pcople ſryarming on the peſter'd ſhoars, 
And the curl'd waters over-ſpread with oars. 


A troop of nymphs came ſuddenly on land, 

In che full end of this triumphal found, 

And me incompaſr'd, taking hand in hand, 

Caſting chemſelves about me in a round, 

{nd fo down ſet them on the ealy ground, 
Bending their clear eyes with a modeſt grace 
Upon my {art and melancholy face. 


"a twixt two ladies came a goodly knight, 

As newly brought from ſome diſtreſsful place, 

To me who ſeemed ſome right worthy wight, 

Though his attire were miſerably baſe, 

And time had worn deep furrows in his face 
Yet, though cold age had froſted his fair hairs, 
It rather ſcem'd with ſorrow than with years. 


The one a Lady of a princely port, 

Leading this fad Lord ſcarcely that could ſtand ; 

The other flecring in diſdainful ſort, 
With ſcornful geſtures drew him by the hand, 


Who lame and blind, yet bound with many a band : 


When I perceived nearer as they came, 
This fool was FokTuNE, and the braver Fame, 


Faux had the right hand in a robe of gold, 
(Whoſe train od Time obſequiouſly did bear) 
Whercon in rich embroid'ry was enrolb'dd 
The na mes of all that Worthies ever were, 
Which all might read depainted lively there, 
Set down in lofty well-compoſed verſe, 
Fict'ſt the great deeds of Heroes to rehearſe. 


On her fair breaſt ſhe two broad tablets wore, 
Ot cryſtal one, the other ebony; 
On which ingraven were all names of yore 
In the clear tomb of living Memory, 
Or the black book of endleſs Obloquy: 
The firſt with Poets and with Conqu'rors pil'd, 
That with baſe Worldlings ev'ry where cfil'd, 


And in her words appeared (as a wonder) 


Her preſent force and after-during might, 

Which ſoftly ſpoke, far off were heard to chunder 
About the world, that quickly took their flight, 
And brought the moſt obſcureſt things to light; 
That {till the farther off, the greater ſtill 

Did make our good, or manifeſt our ill. 


ForRTuNE, as blind as he whom ſhe did lead, 
Changing her feature often in an hour, 

Fantaſtically carrying her head, 

Soon would ſhe imile, and ſuddenly would lour, 

And with one breath her words were ſweet and fowr : 
Upon ſtark fools ſhe amorouſly. would glance, 
And upon wife men coyly look aſcance. 


About her neck, in manner of a chain, 


| Torn diadems and broken ſcepters hung; 


If any on her ſtedfaſtly did lean, 
Them to the ground deſpightfully ſhe flung : 


| And in this poſture as ſhe paſt along, 


She bags of gold out of her boſom drew, ; 
Which ſhe to ſots and arrant idiots threw. 


A duſky vail did hide her ſightleſs eyes, 


| Like clouds that cover our uncertain lives, 


Whereon were pourtray'd direful tragedies, 


How all things ſhe prepoſterouſly contrives, 
Which, as a map, her regency diſcovers 
In camps, in courts, and in the way of lovers, 


An eaſy bank near to this place there was, 
A ſeat fair FLORA us'd to ſit upon, 
Curling her clear locks in this liquid glaſs, 


Putting her rich gems and attirings on, 


Fitter than this about us there was none : 
Where they ſet down that poor diſtreſſed man, 
When to the purpoſe Fox Tux thus began. 


« Behold the Duke of NoxMANDv, quoth ſhe, - 
The heir of WILLIAM conqueror of this iſle, 


< Appealing to be juſtify'd by thee, 


« (Whoſe tragedy this poet muſt compile) 

He whom I have ever eſteemed vile, 

1 Marking his birth with an unlucky brand; 
And yet for him thou com'ſt prepar'd to ſtand. 


What art thou, but a tumour of the mind, 
A bubble, blown up by deceitful breath? 
Which never yet exactly wert defin'd, 

In whom no wiſe man e'er repoſed faith, 

« Speaking of few well, until after death, 


| That from looſe hu mour haſt thy timeleſs birth, 


© Unknown to heaven, not much eſteem'd on earth. 
| £ Fulſt 


Fools wearing crowns, and wiſe men clogg'd in gyves; 
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The Legend of ROBERT, Duke of NORMANDY. 187 


© Firſt, by Opinion had'ſt thou thy creation, 

On whom thou till doſt ſervilely attend, 

© And like whom, long thou keep'ſt not any faſhion 

hut with the world uncertainly do'ſt wend, 

Which as a poſt thee up and down doth ſcnd : 
Without profane tongues thou canſt never riſe, 
Nor be upholden, be it not with lies. 


In cv'ry corner prying like a thief, 
And through each cranny like the wind do'ſt creep, 
Apt to report, as eaſy of belief: 
What's he, whoſe counſel thou doſt ever keep? 
Vet into cloſets ſaucily dar'ſt peep, 

« Telling for truth what thou canſt but ſuppoſe, 

« Divulging that which thou ſhould ſt not diſcloſe. 


< With extreme toil and labour thou art ſought, 
< Death is the way which leadeth to thy cell, 
* Only with blood thy favour muſt be bought, 
< And who will have thee, fetcheth thee from Hell, 


Where thou impal'd with fire and ſword do'ſt dwell? | 


And when thou art in all this peril found, 
What art thou? only but a tinkling found. 


© Such as the world doth hold to be but baſe, 
Of human creatures and the moſt doth ſcorn, 
That amongſt men fit in the ſervil'ſt place, 

* Thele for the moſt part thou do'ſt moſt ſuborn, 


© Thoſe follow FAME, whoſe weeds are nearly worn; 


© Yet thoſe poor wretches cannot come to thee, 
« Unleſs prefer'd and dignify'd by me. 


Thy trumpet ſuch ſuppoſed to advance, 


Ils but as thofe fantaſtically deem, 


< Whom folly, youth, or frenzy doth intrance, 
Nor doth it ſound, but only ſo doth ſeem, 
(Which the wile fort a dotage but eſteem) 

© Only thereby the humorous abuſing, 

* Fondly their error and thy fault excuſing. 


Except in peril thou do'ſt not appear; 
Vet ſcarcely then, but with intreats and wooing, 
F lying far off when as thou ſhould'ſt be near, 
* At hand diminiſh'd, and augmented going, 
Upon flight toys the greateſt coſt beſtowing, 
Oft promiſing men's loſſes to repair, | 
| © Yet the performance but a little air. 


On baleful herſes (as the fitteſt grounds) 
* Written with blood thy fad memorials lye, , 


_ © Whoſe letters are immedicable wounds, 


Only fit objects for the weeping eye; 

Thou from the duſt men's worths do'ſt only try, 
* And what before thou falſely didſt deprave, : 
Thou do'ſt acknowledge only in the grave. 


The world itfelf is witneſs of my pow'r, 

* Ofer whom I reign with the eternal Fates, 

* With whom 1 fit in council every hour, 

On th' alterations of all times and ſtates, 
Setting them down their changes and their dates, 
In fore-appointing ev'ry thing to come, 

* Until the great and univerſal doom. 


| © The ſtars to me an everlaſting book, 


In that eternal regiſter, the ſky, 

* Whole mighty volumes I oft over-look, 
Still turning o'er the leaves of Deſtiny, 

* Which man I too inviolate deny, 

And his frail will thereby I ſee controul'd, 
By ſuch ſtrong clauſes as are there inroll'd. 


Predeſtination giving me a being, 

* Whoſe depth man's wiſdom never yet could ound, 

Into whoſe ſecrets only I have ſeeing, 

* Wherein wiſe reaſon duch herſelf confound, 

Searching where doubts do more thereby abound : 

For facred texts unlock the way to me, | 
To lighten thoſe that will my glory fee. 


© Thoſe names ch old poets to their gods did give, 
Were only figures to expreſs my might, 

To ſhew the virtues that in FoR Tux live, 

« And my much pow'r in this all-moving wight, 
Who all their altars to my godhead diglu; 
Which alterations upon earth do bring, 


And. give them matter ſtill vwhereon to ſing. 


* What though uncertain, varying in my courſe, 
© I make my changes aim one certain end, | 
* Croiling man's fo ecalt, to make knyzwn my force, 
Still foe to none, to none a perfect friend ? 
* To him leaſt hoping, ſooneſt I do fend, 
© That all ſhould find, I worthily beſtow, 
* And *tis a reaſon, that I think it ſo. 


Forth off my lap I pour abundant bliſs, 
* All good proceeds from my all-giving hand, 
* By me, man happy, or unhappy is, 
| © For whom I ſtick, or whom I do withſtand, 
And it is I am friendſhip's only band; 
And upon me all greedily take hold, 


{ Pauſing ſhe frown'd, when ſuddenly withal 
A fearful noiſe ariſeth from the flood, . 
As when a tempeſt furioufly doth fall 
Within the thick waſte of ſome ancient wood; 
That in amazement ev'ry mortal ſtood, «+ 
As though her words ſuch pow'rfulneſs did bear, 


That each thing ſeem'd her menaces to fear, 
When 


ow 


Which being broke, all worldly love grows cold.” 
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138 The Legend of ROBERT, 


When Fan yet ſmiling, mildly thus replies: | 

« Alas, (quoth ſhe) what labour thou haſt loſt ! 

© What wond'rous miſts thou caſts before our eyes! 

Vet will the gain not countervail the coſt. 

* What would'it thou ſay, if thou hadſt cauſe to boaſt, 
© Which ſett'ſt thy ſtate out in ſuch wond*rous fort, 
Which, but thy ſelf, none ever could report ? 


For what is Fortune only, but Event, 
Freeding in ſome a tranſitory terror? 
* A What men will, that falls by accident, 
And only named to excuſe their error. 
S What &{e is Fortune? or who doth prefer her? 
Or who to her fo fooliſh is to lean, 
* Whicn weak tradition only doth maintain? 


* A toy, whereon the doating world doth dream, 
6 Firſt ſoothed by uncertain Obſervation, 
Of men's attempts that being the extreme, 8 
Faſt' nech thereby on weak Imagination; 
ct notwithſtanding all this uſurpation, 

< Mult to thy ſelf be incidently loathing, 


; i i | 
* Moſt ven thou would'ſt be, that art rightly no- 


thing. 
© And with the world inſinuating thus, 
und under fo allowable pretence, 
& Cloſely mcroacheſt on man's genius, 
In £020 and evil raking reſidence; 
« And having got this ſmall preheminence, 
« When to thy ſelf a being thou would'ſt frame, 
Art in contuſion only but a name. 


© Thoſe ignorant, which made a god of Nature, 

© And nature's God divinely never knew, 

Were thoſe to Fortune that firſt built a ſtature, 

From whom thy worſhip ignorantly grew, 

© Which being adored fooliſhly by few, 
»Grounded thy looſer and uncertain laws 
Upon fo weak and indigent a cauſe. 


« Firit Sloth did hatch thee in her ſleepy cell, 
© And thee with Kaſe diſhonourably fed, 
Deliv'ring tace with Cowardice to dwell, 
Which wich baſe thoughts continually thee bred; 
By Superitition idly being led, 
It an impoſture after did thee make, 
Whom for a goddels fools do only take. 


Nor never doſt thou any thing forecaſt, 
But as thou art improvident, ſo light; 
And this moſt wicked property thou haſt, 
© That againit Virtue thou bend'ſt all thy might, 
With whom thou wageſt a continual fight; 
© The vielving ſpirit in fetters thou doſt bind, 
But art a mere ſlave to the conſtant mind. 


* 
* 


Duke of NORMAND T. 


Such is thy froward and malignant kind, 
* That what thou do'ſt, thou ſtill do'ſt in deſpight, 
And art enamour'd of the barbarous hind, 


* Whom thou doſt make thy only favourite: 

None but the baſe in baſeneſs do delight; 

For wert thou heavenly, thou in love would'ſt be 
* With that which neareſt doth reſemble thee. 


But I alone the herald am of Heaven, 

* Whoſe ſpacious ſtingdom ſtretcheth far and wide, 

© Through ev'ry coaſt upon the lightning driven, 
As on the ſun-beams gloriouſly I ride, 

By them I mount, and down by them J ſlide, 

I regiſter the world's long- during hours, 

And know the high will of th' immortal pow'rs. 


Men to the ſtars me guiding them do climb, 
That all dimenſions perfectly expreſs, 

] am alone the vanquiſher of time, 

Bearing thoſe ſweets which cure death's bitternefs: 
„ all good labours plentifully bleſs, 

« Yea, all abſtruſe profundities impart, 
Leading men through the tedious ways of art. 


My palace placed betwixt earth and ſkies, 


Which many a tower ambitiouſly up bears, 

© Whereof the windows are all glaz'd with eyes, 

The walls as neatly builded are of ears, 

© Where ev'ry thing in heaven and earth appears; 

Nothing ſo ſoftly whiſper'd in the round, 
But through my palace preſently doth found, 


And under foot floor'd all about with drums, 
| © The rafters trumpets admirably clear, 


« Sounding aloud each name that thither comes, 

« The crannies tongues, and talking ev'ry where, 
And all things paſt in memory do bear; 
The doors unlock with ev*ry little breath, 

* Nay, open wide with each word which man faith, 


; 


And hung about with arms and conquer'd ſpoils ; 
© The poſts whereon the goodly roof doth ſtand, 
Are pillars graven with Herculean toils : 
* TH atchievements great of many a warlike hand, 
© As well in chriſtned, as in heathen land, 
«< Done by thoſe Nobles that are moſt renown'd, 
That there by me immortally are crown'd. 


| Here, in the body's likeneſs whilſt it lives, 


« Appear the thoughts proceeding from the mind, 
« To which the place a glonous habit gives, 
When once to me they freely are reſign'd, 
To be preſerv'd here: and are fo refin'd, 
That when the corps by death doth laſtly periſh, 


My 


| « Then doth this place the mind's true image cheriſh. 
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The Legend of ROBERT, Duke of VOR DZ. 189 


0 My beauty never fades, but ſtill new - born, | © That till revenge was wholly him bereft, 


As years increaſe, ſo ever waxing young, 
My ſtrength is not dimimiſhed, nor worn, 
Time weak' ning all things, only makes me ſtrong, 
Nor am ] ſubject to baſe worldly wrong: 

The power of Kings I utterly dety, 

© Nor am I aw'd by all their tyranny. 


The brow of Heav'n my monuments contain, 
(And is the mighty regiſter of Faux) 
Which there in fiery characters remain, 
The gorgeous cieling of th' immortal frame, 
« The conſtellations publiſhing my name, 
Where my memorials evermore abide, 
| © So by th' old Poets was I glorify'd.” 


Fame having ended, ForTuxE ſoon began 
Further to urge what ſhe before had faid ; 
When lo (quoth ſhe) Duke RoßERNTT is the man, 
< Which, as my priſoner, I in bonds do lead, 
For whom thou com'ſt againſt me here to plead, 
« Who I alone deprived of his crown; 
© Who can raiſe him, that FoxTuxz will have down ?? 


_—_— 


A fitter inſtance (FAME replying) none 

Than is Duke RokkRT; FoR TUNE, do thy worſt, 
Greater on man thy might was never ſhown, 
Poing to him all that thou could'ſt or durſt: 
And ſince thy turn allotted is the firſt, 


© Proceed ; ſee which the Norman Duke ſhall have, | 


| 


After ſo long being laid up in his grave.” 


Quoth ForTuNz, © Then I found th' unſtedfaſt ſtar, 
© Whoſe luckleſs working limited his fate, 
That mark*d his fad nativity with war, 
© And brothers moſt unnatural debate, 
As to be puniſh*d by his parents hate: 
For that the kingdom, which the conqu'ror won, 
Should be the wrack of him, his firft-born ſon. 


« By that which nature did on him beſtow, 
© In him her beſt that ſtrained her to try, 
« Thereby himſelf I made him overthrow, 
In human birth ſo powerful am 1 
Marking his breaſt too openly to lye, 
* From both his brothers different too far, 
Too mild for peace, too merciſul for war. 


© And yet the courage that he did inherit, 

And from the greatneſs of his blood did take, 

Though ſhrowded in ſo peaceable a ſpirit, 

When once his wrongs came roughly to awake, 

Forth with ſo ſtrange and violent fury brake, 
As made the world apparently to ſee 


SJ 


9 — 


(In ev'ry thing oppoſed by my pow'r) 
For him to lean to, nothing being leſt, 
And danger him moſt threat' ned to devour, 
To the laſt period of the utmoſt hour, 


Oft by vain hopes that he might get my love, 
There was no peril but I made him prove. 


* For whilſt his father with the Norman ſword, 
© His profp*rous entrance upon England made, 


* I laid the project, that this youthful Lord 
* In the mean time did Normandy invade, 


© Upon his fire and made him draw his blade; 


* The mean whereby he thought he could not miſs, 
; hat which he elſe might fail of to make his. 


That Nö daily in diſgrace miglit run 
With the great Conqu'ror, as he ſtill did grow 
* Nearer his death; who vexed by his ſon, 
(His pride which but too openly did ſhow) 
His ſtate deviſed wiſely to beſtow 1 
Upon his ſecond, that his days to cloſe, 

* Himſelf he might more quietly repoſe, 


And then, leſt time might chance to cool his blood, 
That luckleſs war by ling'ring I ſupply'd, 

That while Duke Rozzxr juſtly cenſur'd ſtood, 
For diſobedience and unnzt'ral pride, 


| © In heat of this the Conq'ror WILLIAM dy'd, 


Setting young Rurus upon England's throne, 
Leaving his eldeſt ſtruggling for his own. 


Which in ſhort time ſo many miſchicfs bred, 
* (As ſundry plagues on WILLIAM's offſpring ſent 
Which ſoon roſe to fo violent a head, 
© That policy them no way could prevent, 
* When to deſtruction all things headlong went; 
And in the end, as conſummating all, 
* Duke RozzrrT's irrecoverable fall. 


* Whom then I did auſpiciouſly perſuade, 

Once more with war to fright the Engliſh fields, 

is brother (then King WILLIAu) to invade, 

© To make him know the diff*rence of their ſhields ; 

Where though his arms he ne'er fo wiſely wields, 
And though by him the Kingdom were not taken. 
His ſcepter ſhould be violently ſhaken, 


« Theſe ſundry ſoils, in both of which was ſown 
c (By ſo approv'd and fortunate a hand) 


Seed, which to both might proſp'rouſly have grown, 


Had they remain'd in friendſhip's ſacred band: 
In oppoſition when they came to ſtand, 
Far wider wounds to either of them lent, 


All human actions managed by me, 


Than all the pow'r that Europe could have ſent, 
Cee Thus 
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190 The Legend of ROBERT, Duke of NORMANDY. 


« Thus did I win King WILLIAM in his life, 


is conquer'd realm on Rurus to beſtow ; 


V hat he had got by ſtrength, to leave in ſtrife, 
< Thoſe to moleſt that from his ſtock ſhould grow: 
© Which by my cunning I contrived fo, 

To plague his iſſue with a general ill, 

« Yet the extreme to fall on RopzrT ſtill. 


© That Prelate Opo (that with WILLIAM held) 

* To Biſhop LANFRANK for his deadly ſpight, 

That WIILTAM lov'd, againſt the King rebell'd, 

* With all his power abetting RoBzzT's right, 

Aided by MorTain's and MoxTcom'ry's might, 
Upon this land to bring a ſecond war, 


* Of her late conqueſt whilſt ſhe bear the ſcar. 


And when he was in ſo direct a way, 

Great friends at hand his enterprize to back, 

© Ready before him when his entrance lay, 

Nor could he think of aught that he did lack, 

« Yet won I him his enterprize to ſlack, 
« Stopping the courſe which rightly he had run, 
All to undo that he before had done. 


Thus did J firſt provoke him to that rage, 


Which had ſo far prevail'd upon his blood, 
And at my pleaſure did the ſame aſſwage, 
When this brave heat in ſtead might him have ſtood, 
So to my humour alter'd I his mood, 
By taking arms, his coſt and coin to loſe, 
And leaving them to animate his foes. 


« That by concluding this untimely peace, 
< might thereby a ling'ring war begin, 
That whilſt theſe tumults for a while did ceaſe, 


© William on Roxx might advantage win: 


Thus let I treaſon ſecretly in, 
© Giving deceitful policy the key, 
Into the clofet where his counſels lay. 


Thus, in the habit of a faithful friend, 

] drew into him a moſt dang'rous foe, 

lis wit that uſed to no other end, | 

Rut to cloath treaſon in a virtuous ſhow, 

* Which he for current ſo contriv'd to go, 
As he in ſecret hurt Duke RoßERT more 
By this foft peace, than in the war before. 


And to thee, Fa ur, I then my pow'r addreſs'd, 
* Nay, thee mine only inſtrument I made, 


That whilſt theſe brothers at this point did reſt, 


* RoBrRT to war I won thee to perſwade, 

With thoſe that went the Soldan to invade, [bands, 
* With great Duke GoprREy's preſſing forth his 
From his proud pow'r to free the Holy Lands. 


Thus by thee, Faux, did I his humour feed, 
© The only way to draw this Duke abroad, 
That whilſt at home his preſence moſt ſhould need, 
© In foreign parts to faſten his abode, 
Him in this manner wiſely I beftow'd 
* That WILLIAM dying, RoBERT being gone, 
HENRY might ſeat him on the Engliſh throne. 


| 


His ear fo ſeas'ning with the ſound of arms, 
As in aught elſe no muſick it could find, 
Neither had any feeling of his harms, 

On Paleſtine ſo placed he his mind, 

© (Clearly that ſhew'd the greatneſs of his kind) 


| * And him fo high and with ſuch force did bear, 


© As when he had moſt cauſe, he leaſt did fear. 


* Thus was he thrown into his endleſs thrall, 
* Which though the mean deviſed was by me, 
And ev'ry thing was fitted to his fall, 
© Which none could hinder, tho? the molt foreſee, 
© Yet here I made an inſtrument of thee : 
For where deſtruction I do once pretend, 
All that man doth, ſtill ſorteth to that end. 


Fe gone, and Rurus being robb'd of breath, 


|| © And HENRY BZA eL ERK coveting to reign, 


| © Offer'd fo fairly by King WILLIAM's death, 

© Whilſt RopzrT doth in Paleſtine remain, 

© Whereby a Kingdom he might eas'ly gain; 
What by his pow'r and ſcience to perſuade, 


_ <* Himſelf a monarch abſolutely made. 
g 


[ © Whilſt this great Duke embraced _ by thee, 


1 © Which thou as thine do'ſt abſolutely claim, 

| © But finds mere ſhadows, only miſſing me, 

And idle caſtles in the air doth frame; 

| © Lo, ſuch a mighty Monarcheſs is FAME, 

That what ſhe gives, ſo caſy is to bear, 
As none therefore needs violence to fear. 


| © Till RokERx ſafely from the holy wars 
© Returning, honour'd by the Pagans flight, 
From foreign battles into civil jars, 

From getting others, for his own to fight, 
© Inforc'd to uſe the utmoſt of his might, 


To fave himſelf, by his own friends purſu'd. 


© When wanting ſums, the ſinews of a force, 
;$ „(Which his high ſpirit too quickly came to find, 


|< Ere he could put himſelf into his courſe) 


| © Moſt ſtrangely ſeem'd to mollify his mind; 
And on the ſudden HENRY ſeeming kind, 
OOffer'd his love at any rate to buy, 
So that faſt to him he the Duke might tie. 
© Thus 


| 


With that brave ſword, in Pagan blood imbru'd, 
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The Legend of ROBE RT, Duke of NORMANDY. 191 


Thus of Duke RokERT wiſely did he win, 

« Not then ſo well eſtabliſh'd as he would, 

„Till he by craft had cloſely cropen in, 

« Setting himſelf ſubſtantially to hold, 

Off 'ring him great ſums of bewitching gold, 
« As yearly tribute from this realm to riſe, 
Quite to blot out all former injuries. 


Which to the poor Duke yielding much relief, 
< Hengy to paſs his purpoſes fo brought, 

© Whilſt RozzxT yet ſuſpected not that thief, 
Which under-hand ſo cunningly him caught: 


Of whom, the leaſt when Princely RoBERT thought, 


Ev'n in a moment did annoy him more, 


Than all thoſe ills that happ'd to him before. 


Which to this Lord (believing well) unknown, 
And he not finding eas'ly could not fly, 
For it a bait into his way was thrown, 


Which to avoid, Duke Rozzxr look*d too high: 


(Into good minds craft can eas leſt pry :) 
For in his plant nature, as a mold, 
Well could I caſt what form fo&'er I would. 


For by this tribute cutting off the claim, 
Which he, the elder, to his England made; 
His former hopes he forcibly did maim, 
Which for a while by HENRY being paid, 
But after by him fraudulently ſtay'd, 
© As from a fountain, plenteoufly did ſpring 
* Th efficient cauſe of RoBERT's ruining. 


© Whenas his friends, ſo well to him that meant, 
To take his part and did their force prepare, 
Finding him thus their purpoſe to prevent, 
And how thereby *twas like with him to fare; 
* Upon King HENRY planted all their care, 


Giving their pow'rs, their peace with him to make, 


* Gather'd at fiſt the Norman part to take. 


And I, that friendly evermore had been 
To the ſtout Normans, which by me had won, 
To prove my ſelf the Earth's imperious Queen, 


And ſhew the world by me what can be done, 


* To ſpight this RozzxT, WILLIAM Cong'ror's ſon, 
With England againſt Normandy do ſtand, 


* Conquer'd but lately by the Norman hand. 


Their iſſue, which were conqu'rors of this iſle, 
* At Haſtings which the Engliſhmen did tame, 
Here natives, graced with the Engliſh ſtile, | 
To their firſt country carry back their claim, 
* Conqueſt returning whence it lately came; 
* That once as England felt Nueſtria's ſtroke, 
To make Nueſtria to bear England's yoke. 


| © Thoſe angry brothers in the field of arms, 
Than whom there were not two more deadly focs. 
Each ſecking other in the hott*ſt alarms, 
And at their meeting changing deadly blows, 
© Quickly that meant to win, or ſoon to loſe : 
© RoeRT would fain releaſe himſelf of thrall ; 
* Hen&y again doth hotly put for all. 


On him, which late in Paleſtine I fnil'd, 

© Return'd, at fatal Tenacbray I frown, 

And from his Dukedom him that day exil'd, 
Which had he won it, might have worn a crown; 
And to be ſure him in miſhap to drown, 

© Laſtly himſelf he in the fight did loſe, 

Taken a priſoner by his trait'rous foes. 


Which bound to England baſely did him bring, 

© Baſeher abus'd and mockt at of his own, 

A Captive where he ſhould have been a King; 
Such was the lot by me upon him thrown : - 

here to lament his miſery alone, 

P Preſcrib'd to one poor ſolitary place, 

Who ſhould have progreſs'd all a Kingdom's ſpace, 


| © Could human knowledge comprehend my hate, 

| © Or reaſon ſound the depth of things divine, 

The world amazed at Duke Rozzar's ſtate, 

Might think no pow'r to be compar'd to mine, 

| © And wiſh the gods would all to me reſign : 

© In this man's fall apparently miglit ſee, 
Above the ſtars what might there reſis in me. 


That blade on him in battle which had pow'r, 
Was too much blunted to abridge his days; 
« Time, that fo faſt from all away doth ſcour, 
« Defers his end with dilatory ſtays, | 
* Whilſt he his brother's tyranny obeys, 

That he in life a thouſand deaths might die. 
; * Where I will plague, fo tyrannous am J. 


»The while in Cardiff he a captive lies, 

* Whoſe windows were but niggards of their liglit, 

„ wrought, this Hexnzy's rage not to ſufice, 

But that he robb'd Duke RopzrrT of his fight, 
Jo turn this little piece of day to night; | 
As though that ſenſe, whole want ſhould be the laft 
„To all things living, he the firſt ſhoutd taſte, 


That RoBzrT ſo unfortunately blind, 
No outward object might diſperſe his care, 
|< The better to illuminate his mind, 
* To ſee his ſorrows throughly what they were, 
* To do ſo much to this great Prince J dare, 
By taking from him that which ſcrv'd lum bt, 
| To his affliction to turn al} the rel, | 


* And 
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192 The Legend of ROBERT, Duke of NORMANDY. 


And when he was bereaved of his eaſe, 

With the remembrance of ſo heinous wrong, 

Upon his breaſt fo ſtrongly that did ſeize, 

And his fad heart ſo violently ſtung ; 

Vet made I nature in that Prince fo ſtrong, 
That grief, which many doth of life deprive, 
Seem'd to preſerve and keep him ſtill alive. 


„Him I forbade that any foe ſhould kill, 
Nor by his own hand ſuffer'd him to die, 
That life to RoßERT ſhould be loathſome till, 


And that death from him evermore ſhould flie, 
Making them both to him an enemy; 


< Willing to die, by life him doubly killing ; 
£ Urged to live, twice dying, he unwilling. 


© So many years as he had worn a crown, 
So many years as he had hop'd to rife, 
* So many years upon him did I frown, 
© So many years he liv'd without his eyes, 


So many years in dying, ere he dies ; 


So many years ſhut up in priſon ſtrong, 
© Tho! forrow make the ſhorteſt time ſeem long. 


Thus ſway I in the courſe of earthly things, 


< To make time work him everlaſting ſpite, 
* To ſhew how I can tyrannize on Kings, 
* And in the fall of great ones do delight, 
In finite things my working infinite: 
All worldly changes at my will diſpoſed, 
For that in me all wonder is incloſed.” 


At ForTuNEe's ſpeech amazed whilſt they ſtand, 
And Fame herfelf much wonder'd at his woe, 


When from Duke RokERT, FoxTuNE took her hand 
Whoſe miſery ſhe thus had let them know : 


When now to anſwer her deſpightful toe, 
Fame from deep filence ſeeming to awake, 
For her dear client modeſtly thus ſpake. 


What time I held my reſidence in Rome, 


»Striwing my felt o'er Europe to advance, 

* To win her Princes to regain the tomb, 

Which had been loſt by their miſgovernance, 

* Awaking England, Germany, and France ; 
All which were woo'd, and bravely won by me, 
e From the Nan Pagans Paleſtine to free. 


prrER, that holy hermit putting on, 

I' all Chriſtian Princes to preach out the loſs, 
And ſtirring brave Duke Goprzxy to be gone, 
* Under the banner of the bloody croſs, 


And whilſt in ſo fair forwardneſs it was, 


* And every ear attentive ſeem'd to ſtand, 
To hear what pow'r brave BuLLoyN ſhould 


command : 


- © Thither did I all happy ſpirits exhort, 


| 


: 


|< As to that bus'neſs luckily to bring, 


Allured by the confident report, 


That from fo great an enterprize did ſpring, 


© T* adventure in fo popular a thing, 
* And deemed no man worthy to be mine, 
© That was found backward in this great deſign. 


© What time this Duke, great WILLIAM conq'ror's fon, 


That in his native Normandy did reft : 

© For of what elſe his valiant father won, 

His brother WILLIAM Rurus was poſſeſt, 

Which, whilſt he ſtriveth from his hands to wreſt, 
This brave attempt brake like a deluge forth, 


By my ſhrill trumpet ſounded through the North. 


[Which having got free entrance to his ear, 


Such entertainment happen'd there to find, 
As ſuffer'd no perſuaſion to be there, 


From that high purpoſe to divert his mind: 


© For being moſt religiouſly inclin'd, 


© Woo'd with this offer, wiſely did prepare 
* Himſelf to furniſh for this great affair. 


© That kingdom he doth carcleſly negle&, 


[Which WILLIAM Rurus wrongfully did keep, 


And only that doth conſtantly reſpect, 
© Where he once in his ſepulchre did ſleep, 
At whoſe dear death the very rocks did weep : 


His crown of gold this Chriſtian Prince doth ſcorn, 
So much he lov'd him that was crown'd with thorn. 


| © And though his wants him grievouſly oppreſs'd, 
Of thoſe great ſums which lately he had ſpent 
» | © In levying pow'r, which him ſhould have poſleſs'd 


Of England, and much hinder'd his intent; 


Vet his brave purpoſe it could not prevent, 


Although a while it ſeem'd delay to make 


| Of that, which he reſolv'd to undertake. 


© Wherefore this noble and clear-ſpirited Lord, 
| © Whilſt the great bus'neſs ſtandeth at this ſtay 


And ſince his ſtate no better could afford, 


{| © In gage to WILLIAM Normandy doth lay, 
Providing firſt his ſoldiers how to pay: 


And of the two, yet rather choſe to leave 


His crown, than he that army would deceive, 5 


To his victorious enſign came from far 


{ © Th' iniſled Redſhanks, touch'd with no remorſe ; 


The nimble Iriſh, that with darts do war; 
The Scot, that is fo cunning on his horſe 
The Engliſh archer, of a lion's force; 

The valiant Norman, not the leaſt among; 

* The Camber-Briton, hardy, big, and ſtrong. 


Which, 
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Which long inclos'd within theſe colder climes, So perfectly celeſtial was that fire, | 

v4 He to the bleſſed ſepulchre did bring, J © Beſtow'd in the compoſure of his mind, 

| And taught them how they ſhould redeem the times, | © To that high pitch as raiſed his deſire 

5 © Whence their eternal memory might ſpring, 33 Above the uſual compaſs of his kind, 

- To ſee the place whereas their Heav'nly King And from all droſs fo clearly him refin'd, 

2 Their dear redemption happily began; | © As did him wholly conſecrate to glory, 

5 Living on earth, that was both God and Man. © And made him a fit ſubject for a ſtory. 

5 | | 

2 Ve iſlanders, bound in the ocean's chain, Who on ambaſſage to the Emperor ſent, 

5 | « Lock'd up like pris' ners from the chearful day, * Paſſing along through Macedon and Thrace, | 
5 « Your brave commander brought ye to the main, Ne'er came in bed, nor ſlept out of his tent, | i 
E ? © Which to my court ſhow'd ye the open way, * Till he review'd Duke Goprrty's rev*rend face ; 'þ 
| ; © And his victorious hand became the key Nor till he came into that hallow'd place, FR 
Y Jo let ye in to my rich treaſure, where Above three hours by night he never ſlept: | | 1 
1 None ever come, but thoſe that J hold dear. Such were the cares his troubled brain that kept. 4 1 


And did thereto ſo zealouſly proceed, | © O wherefore thou great ſinger of thy days, 
e That thoſe fair locks, whoſe curls did him adorn, | © Renowned Tass0, in thy noble ſtory, 
Till he had ſeen the holy city freed, 
He deeply vow'd he never would have ſhorn 
Which, for they fo religiouſly were worn, 
© In every eye did beautify him more, 
Than did the crown of Normandy before. 


— 
Shak = * 


* Wert thou fo ſlack in this great worthy's praiſe, 
And yet ſo much ſhould'ſt {et forth others glory? 
| © Methinks, for this thou canſt not but be ſorry, 
That thou ſhould*ſt leave another to recite 


That which ſo much thou didſt neglect to write. 
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No threats his hand could cauſe him to with-hold, | © There was not found in all the Chriſtian hoſt, 


As 1 the ſequel briefly ſhall relate, Any, than he more forward to the field; 


© Yet bare himſelf right wiſely as he could, 1 55 Nor could the army of another boaſt, | 
© And beſt became his dignity and ſtate ; Jo bear himſelf more bravely with his ſhield , 
© Teaching how his themſelves ſhould moderate, © So well his arms this noble Duke could wield, 


| © Not following life, ſo with his chance content, As ſuch a one he properly ſhould be, 

Nor flying death, ſo truly valiant. I That, I did mean to conſecrate to me, 
So did he all his faculties beſtow, | 8 | | 
That every thing exactly might be done, 
* That true foreſight before the act might go, 
Others groſs errors happily to ſhun, | 
« Wiſely to finiſh well what was begun, 

« Juſtly directed in the courſe of things, 

By the ſtrait rule which ſound experience brings. 


Of fo approved and deliver force, | 
Handling his lauzce, or brandiſhing his blade : 
For oft he had the leading of their horſe, 

That where he charg'd, he ſlaughter ever made; 
At all aſſays ſo happy to invade, | 
That were he abſent when they gave the chace, 
It was ſuppos'd the day did loſe the grace. 


Idle regards of greatneſs he did ſcorn, 
_ © Careleſs of pomp, magnificent to be, 
That man reputing to be nobleſt born, 
* Which was the moſt magnanimous and free, 
In honour ſo impartial was he, 
* Efteeming titles meritleſs and nought, 
© Unleſs with danger abſolutely bought. 


| © In doubtful fights, where danger hap'd to fall, 
He would be preſent ever by his will; : 
And where the Chriſtians for ſupplies did call, 

© Thither through peril Rozzxr preſſed till, 41 
| © To help by courage, or relieve by ſkill : _ | 
« To every place fo providently ſeeing, 


5 As power in him had abſolutely being. 
| | | 


Giving the ſoldier comfortable words, | 
And oft imbalm'd his well-received wound, 

* And in his need him maintenance affords, 
© To brave attempts encouraging the ſound, 
Never diſmay'd in any danger found : | 


* When in the morn his courſer he beſtrid, 

Ae ſeem'd compos'd eſſentially of fire, 

| © But from the field he ever drooping rid, 

As he were vanquiſn'd, only to retire 3 

« Neareſt his reſt, the furth'ſt from his deſire : 
His tent a ſeat of juſtice to the griev'd ; And in the ſpoils his ſoldiers ſnar'd the crowns; 
And 'twas a court, when want ſhould be relicy'd. | They rich in gold, he only rich in wounds. 
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And when they had the holy city won, 

And King thereof they gladly would him make, 

al Sovereign titles he ſo much did ſhun, 

As he refus'd the charge on him to take, 12 

He the vain world ſo clearly did forſake ; 
So far it was from his religious mind, | 
Jo mix vile things with thoſe of heav'nly kind. 


* He would that him no triumph ſhould adorn, 
But his high praiſe for ſinful man that dy'd ; 
* By him no mark of victory was worn, 
© But the Red croſs, to tell him crucify'd : 
All other glories he himſelf deny'd: 
«A holy life but willingly he leads, 
In dealing alms, and bidding of his beads, 


And as a pilgrim he return'd again 

For glitt'ring arms, in palmers homely gray, 

« Leaving his Lords to lead his warlike train, 

Wuhilſt he alone came ſadly on the way, | 

« Pealing abroad his lately-purchas'd prey; | 
A hermit's ſtaff his careful hand did hold, 
That with a launce the Heathen foe controul'd. 


© But now to end this long-continued ſtrife, 
* Hencetorth thy malice takcs no further place; 
« Thy hate began and ended with his life; 
© Þy thee his ſpirit can ſuffer no diſgrace, 
Now in mine arms his virtues I embrace ; 
His body thine, his croſſes witneſs be; 
But mine his mind, that from thy pow'r is free. 


Thou gav'ſt up rule, when he gave up his breath, 
And where thou endedſt, there did I begin, 
« Thy ſtrength was buried in his timeleſs death, 
And as thy conq'ror laſtly come I in; 
And all thou gottft, from thee again I win: 
Jo me thy right I call thee to reſign, 

And make thy glory abſolutely mine. 


To the baſe world then, Foxruxx, get thee back, 
The earth with dreary tragedies to fill; 
Empires and Kingdoms bring thou there to wrack, 
And on weak mortals only work thy will: 
And ſince thou only do'ſt delight in ill, 
* Hear his complaint, who wanting eyes to ſee, 
« Can lend thee light, which art as blind as he. 


At her great words amazed whilft they ſtand, 
The Prince, which look'd moſt fearfully and grim, 
Bearing his eyes in his diſtreſsful hand, 
Whoſe places ſtood with blood up to the brim; 
And as in anguiſh quaking ev'ry limb, 

After deep ſighs and lamentable throws, 


I 


Dear eyes, adieu, by envy thus put out, 


Where in your places buried is my joy, 

With endleſs darkneſs compaſſed about, 

Which death would ſcarce have dared to deſtroy; 
* To breed my more perpetual annoy, 

That even that ſenſe I only ſhould forego, 
That could alone give comfort to my woe. 


|| © Ye which beheld fair Paleſtine reſtor'd, 


From the profane hands of the Pagans freed, 

The ſepulchre of that moſt glorious Lox, 

And ſcen that place where his dear wounds did bleed, 
Which with the ſight my zealous ſoul did feed, 
Sith from your functions night doth you diſſever, 

* Seclude me now from worldly joys for ever. 


Le ſaw no ſun, nor did ye view the day, 

Except a candle, ye beheld no light; 

The thick ſtone walls thoſe bleſſings kept away. 

* What could be fear'd ? ye could not hurt the night, 
For then tears wholly hinder'd ye of ſight ; 

O then, from whence ſhould HENRx's hate ariſe, 
That I ſaw nothing, yet that I had eyes? 


The wretched'ſt thing, the moſt deſpiſed beaſt, 
* Enjoys that ſenſe as gen'rally as we, 

« The very gnat, or what than that is leaſt, 

Of fight by nature kindly is made free. 
What thing hath mouth to feed, but eyes to ſee? 
O that a tyrant then ſhould me deprave, | 
Of that, which elſe all living creatures have! 


© Whilſt yet the light did mitigate my moan, 
Tears found a mean to {ound my ſorrows deep, 


] * But now (ah me!) that comfort being gone, 
| © By wanting eyes wherewith I erſt did weep, 


My cares alone concealed I muſt keep. 
O God, that blindneſs, dark' ning all delight, 
Should above all things give my ſorrow ſight ! 


L 


here ſometime ſtood the beauty of this face, 


: Lamps clearly lighted as-the Veſtal fiame, 
Ils now a dungeon, a diſtreſsful place, 
A harbour fit for infamy and ſhame ; 
Which but with horror one can ſcarcely name: 
Out of whoſe dark grates miſery and grief, 
« Starv'd for vengeance, daily beg relief. 


The day abhors me, and from me doth fly, 
« Night ſtill me follows, yet too long doth ftay, 
© Th one I ofertake not though it ſtill be nigh 3 
* The other coming, vaniſheth away. 
But what availeth either night or day? 
All's one to me, ſtill day, or ever night; 


Thus to the world diſburthened his woes, 


| * My light is darkneſs, and my darkneſs light. 
O ye, 
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9 O ye, wherewith I did my comfort view, 
| © Th all-covering heaven, and glory that it bears, 
No more that ſight ſhall ere be ſeen of you! 
The bleſſed ſun, that every mortal chears, 
© Eclips'd to me eternally appears; 
ROBERT, betake thee to the darkſome cell, 
© And bid the world eternally farewel. 


When graceful Faux conveying thence her charge, 
(As firſt with him ſhe thither did reſort) 
Gave me this book, wherein was writ at large 
His life, ſet out though in this legend ſhort, 
T' amaze the world with this ſo true report: 
But ForTuNEg, angry with her foe therefore, 


Gave me the gift that I ſhould till be poor. 


His ſpeech thus ending, FoxTuxe diſcontent, 
: Turned herſelf as ſhe away would flie, 

Playing with fools and babes incontinent, 

As never touch'd with human miſery ; 

4 As what ſhe was, herſelf to verify, 

And ſtraight forgetting what ſne had to tell, 
To other ſpeech and girliſh laughter fell. 
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F yet a Muſe there happily remain, 
That is by truth ſo diligently taught, 
As caring not on fooliſh things to fain, 
Will ſpeak but what with modeſty ſhe ought ;_ 
If this be ſuch, which I ſo long have ſought, 
By her I crave my life may be reveal'd, 
Which black oblivion hath too long conceal'd. 


Oh, if ſuch favour J might hap to find, 
Here on this earth but once to ſpeak again, 


And to diſburthen my oppreſſed mind, 
By the endeavour of a powerful pen, 


In theſe my ſorrows happy were I then: 


Four hundred years by all men overpaſt, 
Finding one friend to pity me at laſt. 


O you, of him ſo happily elect, 


Whom I entreat to proſecute my ſtory, 
Lady moſt dear, moſt worthy of reſpect, 
The world's rar'ſt jewel, and your ſex's glory, 
It ſhall ſuffice, if you for me be ſorry, 
Reading my legend builded by his verſe, 
Which muſt hereafter ſerve me for a herſe. 


Be you the pattern, by whoſe perfect view, 
Like your fair ſelf he wiſely may me make, 
For ſure alive none fitter is than you, 


Whoſe form unſpotted Chaſtity may take: 


Be you propitious, for whoſe only fake, 


For me, I know, he'll gladly do his beſt, 
So you and I may equally be bleſt. 


| | 


Bright Ros au oN p exceedingly is graced, 
Inrolled in the regiſter of Fame, 

Nay, in our ſainted kalendar is placed, 
By him who ſtrives to ſtelliſy her name, 


Fet will the modeſt ſay, ſhe was to blame: 


Though full of ſtate, and pleaſing be his rhime, 
Yet all his ſkill cannot excuſe her crime. 


The wife of Stor wins general applauſe, 
Finding a pen laborious in her praiſe. 


ELSTRED reviv'd to plcad her pitied caulc, 

After the envy of ſo many days; 

And happy's he their glory high'ſt can raiſe, 
Thus the looſe wanton liked is of many : 

u finds friends, but Virtue ſeldom any. 


To vault of my Nobility were vain, 


Which were, I know, not better'd of the beſt, 
Nor would beſeem an honourable ſtrain, 


And me a maiden fits not of the reſt: 
All tranſitory titles J deteſt, | 
A virtuous life I mean to boaſt alone; 
Our birth's our ſires, our virtues be our own, 


. 


Thou that do'ſt fetch thy long deſcent from Kinga, 


If from the Gods derived thou could'ſt be, 


And ſhew'ſt tt atchievements of thoſe wond'rous things, 


Which thou thyſelf then lived'ſt not to ſce, 

Theſe were their own, and not belong to thee, 
If thou do'ſt ſtain that honour which was theirs, 
Who could not leave their virtues to their heirs, 
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Heaven pour' down more abundance on my birth, 
Than it before had uſually beſtow'd, 


And was in me ſo bountiful to earth, 


As though her very utmoſt ſhe had ſhow'd, 


| Her graces fo immeaſurably flow'd, 


That ſuch a ſhape, with ſuch a ſpirit inſpir'd, 
Even of the wiſeſt made me moſt admir'd. 


Upon my brow ſat Beauty in her pride, 

To her beholders nuniſtring her law, 

And to them all her bounties ſo divide, 

As did to her their due attention draw; 

And yet mine eye did kcep her ſo in awe, 
As that which only could true virtues meaſure, 
Ordain'd by nature to preſerve her treaſure. 


My carriage ſuch, as did content the wiſe z 


My tongue did that ſweet decency retain, 
As of the younger was not deem'd preciſe, 
Nor of the aged was accounted vain, 
So well inſtructed to obſerve the mean, 
As if in nature there were ſcarce that good, 
Which wanted in the temper of my blood. 


In me ſo did ſhe her perfections vary, 

As that the leaſt allow'd not of compare, 

And yet ſo well did teach me them to carry; 
Than they could be, as made them ſeem more rare, 
Or in my portion would have none to ſhare; 


Or in her grace would none ſhould be but I, 
Which ſhe had made the minion of the ſky. 


Whence Fa ame began my beauty firſt to blaze, 


And ſoon became too laviſh in the ſame : 


For ſhe fo ſtuff'd her trumpet with my praiſe, 

That every place was fill'd up with my name, 

For which, Report, thou wert much to blame : 
But to thy doom is Beauty ſubject ſtill, 
Which hath been cauſe of many Ladies ill. 


This tattling goſſip hath a thouſand eyes, 


Her airy body hath as many wings; 


Now about earth, now up to heav*n ſhe flies, 


And here and there with every breath ſhe flings, 


Hither and thither lies and tales ſhe brings; 
Nothing fo ſecret, but to her appeareth, 
So doth ſhe credit every thing ſhe heareth, 


And Princes ears ſtand open to Report, 
All ſtrive to blaze a Beauty to a King, 


Which is the only ſubject of a Court, 


Whither Fame carries, and whence ſhe doth bring, 


And which of either ſhe doth loudly ring ; 
Thither (ah me 1) unhappily ſhe brought, 
Where I my bane unfortunately caught. 


| 


Which, as ill news, it hardly could digeſt ; 


And to the world although he ſcem'd to ſleep, 
Let fought he then the King's intent to ſound, 


Y 


Which known to him fo dangerous a thing, 


| © Thar is fo fair and delicate a bait, 
As every eye itſelf would here beſtow, 


So well this wiſe Lord could conceal his wound: 


Dear girl, quoth he, thou ſeeſt who doth await 


| © Whole privilege doth every mean protect, 


There ſtood my beauty boldly for the prize, 
Where the molt clear and perfect judgments be; 
And of the ſame the moſt judicial eyes 
Did give the goal impartially to me: 
So did I ſtand unparallel'd and free; 

And, as a comet in the evening-ſky, 

Strook with amazement every wond'ring eye. 


Which ſoon poſſeſt me of Imperial Joux, 

And of my Sov'reign, him my ſubject made; 

By this his freedom was quite overthrown, 

Him and his powers this wholly did invade, 

From this no reaſon could the King diſſwade ; 
This taught his eyes their due attendance ſtill, | 
This held the reins which over-rul'd his will. x 


When my grave father, great that time in court, | 
And by his blood thought equal to the beſt, BY 
Having his ear oft ſtruck with this report, 


And on my good fince all his hopes did reſt, 
He ſoon purſu'd it by thoſe ſecret ſpies, 5 
Which ſtill in court attend the Prince's eyes. 


And to himſelf as ſecrets he did keep, 
What his foreſight had providently found; 


Yet wiſclier caſt how dang'rous it might prove, 
To croſs the courſe of this impatient love. 


For as he found how violent a flame 

My youth had kindled in this luſtful King; 
So found he too, if he ſhould ſtop the ſame, 
Upon us both what miſchief it might bring : 


He thought to prove how he could me perſwade, 
Ere for my ſafety further means he made. 


I' intrap thy beauty, bred to be thy foe, 


«< Whoſe pow'r the King too ſenſibly doth know: 
Of his deſire that what the end may be, 


Thy youth may fear, my knowledge doth foreſee. 
© Think how thou liv'ſt here publickly in court, 


* Where the enſample of the greater fort 

Doth more than opportunity effect, 

None thriving here that ſtand upon reſpect; 
Being a lottery whereat few do win, 


And yet thoſe ſeldom neither, but by ſin. 
| Here 
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Here every day thou haſt to tempt thy ſight, 
All that thy youth to pleaſure may provoke, 
* That till at hand, wherein thou tak'ſt delight, 
© Which with thy ſex doth ſtrike too great a ſtroke, 
* Having withall imperious power thy cloke, 
With ſuch ſtrong reaſons on his part propounded, 
As may leave Virtue ſeemingly confounded, 


Many the ways that lead thee to thy fall, 
© But to thy ſafety few or none to guide thee, 
© And when thy danger is the great'ſt of all, 
Even then thy ſuccour is the moſt deny'd thee : 
« Sundry the means from virtue to divide thee, 
Having wrhall mortality about thee, 
« Frailty within, temptation near without thee, 


The letcher*s tongue is never void of guile, 
Nor wants he tears, when he would win his prey; 
The ſubtiPſt tempter hath the ſmootheſt ſtile, 
« Sirens ſing ſweetheſt when they would betray : 
© Luſt of itſelf had never any ſtay, 
© Nor to contain it, bounds could have deviſed, 
But moſt when filPd, is leaſt of all ſufficed. 


And to avail his pleaſure is there aught, 
That ſuch a Prince hath not within his power? 
And thus be ſure he'll leave no means unſought, 
Soft golden drops did pierce the brazen Tow'r, 
Watching th' advantage of each fitting hour, 
Where every minute ſerves to do amiſs, 
< Thy baneful poiſon ſpiced with thy bliſs. 


And when this luſtful and unbridled rage, 

* Which in him now doth violently reign, 

Time ſhall by much ſatiety aſſwage, 

Then ſhall thy fault apparent be and plain, 

« To after-ages ever to remain: 

© Sinin a chain leads on her ſiſter Shame, 
And both in gyves are fetter'd to Defame. 


Kings uſe their loves as garments they have worn 
Or as the meat whereon they full have fed: 

The faint once gone, who doth the ſhrine adorn ? 
© Or what is nectar, on the ground if ſhed? 

What Prince's wealth redeems thy maiden-head, 


Which ſhould be held as precious as thy breath, 


_ © Whoſe diſſolution conſummates thy death? 


© The ſtately eagle from his higheſt ſtand, _ 

Through the thin air the fearful fowl doth ſmite, 

Let ſcorns to touch it lying on the land, | 

When he hath felt the ſweet of his delight, 

But leaves the ſame a prey to every kite. 
With much we furfeit, plenty makes us poor, 
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When every period pointing with a tear, 
He in my boſom made ſo wide a breach, 
As it each precept firmly fixed there, 
His counſel as continually to preach, 
My father ſo effectually could teach; 
So that his words I ever after found, 
As grav'd on an inviolable ground. 


The King, whoſe love deluded was the while, 
Yet in his boſom bare this quenchleſs fire, 
Finding his hopes like flatt'rers to beguile, 
And not one jot to further his deſire, 


| 


But gone thus far, he meant not to retire 


And thinks, if fitly he could find but place, 
His words had power to purchaſe him my grace, 


For fince all former practices did fail, 
Nor to his mind aught kindly took effect, 
He with himſelf reſolv'd me to aſſail, 
And other means doth utterly neglect: 


In ſpight what fear could any way object, 


His courage doth all hindrances confute, 
And me accoſting thus commenc'd his ſuit. 


* Know, girl, quoth he, that nature thee ordained, 
(As her brav'ſt piece, when ſhe to light would bring, 
+ Wherein her former workmanſhip ſhe ſtained) | 
Only a gift to gratify a King, 

And from all other, as a ſeld- ſeen thing, 

«© Seal'd thee a charter dated at thy birth, 

© To be the fair'ſt that &er was made of earth, 


Hoard not thy beauty, when thou haſt ſuch ſtore; 
F Wer't not great pity it ſhould thus lye dead, 
| Which by thy lending might be made much more? 
(For by the uſe ſhould every thing be fed) 
Tea, and to him fo hard for thee beſtead, 
Vet no more leſs'ned than the ſun, whoſe ſight, 
Though it light all things, loſeth not his light. 


From thoſe two ſtars ſuch ſtreams of lightning glide, 
As through men's eyes do pierce the flintieſt heart, 


| * Which thou by cloſing ſtriv'ſt in vain to hide, 


« For through their lids their ſubtle rays do dart, 
Such power wiſe nature did to them impart ; 
< Thoſe two bright planets, clearer than the ſeven, 


Were Art fo curious in herſelf to know 
Thy rare perſections rightly in their kind, 
In beauty thy divinity to ſhow, 

Ohl it were able to tranſport the mind, 
Beyond the bounds by heaven to it aſſign'd ; 
But oh! in thee their excellence is ſuch, 


»The wretched Indian ſcorns the golden ore. 


As thought cannot aſcend to, once to touch. 
He 


That with their ſplendor light the world to heaven. 
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| But ſetting all theſe ſundry doubts aſide, - 

From court reſolv'd I ſecretly to go, 

And to what place my happy ſtars ſhould guide, 
There I my ſelf determin'd to beſtow, _ 

Until time might this paſſion over- blow; 

Or if at leaſt it wrought not, the extruſion 
Might ſtrengthen me yet in my reſolution, 


l Hei is thy King, who is become thy Subject; 

* Sometime thy Lord, now Servant to thy Love; 

Thy angel beauties be his only object, 

Who for thy ſake a thouſand deaths dares prove. 

* A Prince's pray'r ſhould much compaſſion move: 
Let wolves and bears be cruel in their kinds, 
But women meck, and have relenting minds. 


When my brave ſire, that never me forſook, 

| But many a ſweet ſleep for my ſafety brake, 

Much being pleaſed with the courſe I took, 

As one that truly ſuffer'd for my fake, 

Did his abode at Baynards-caſtle make, 

Whom ſince I thus had left the court, to leave me 
To his protection, gladly did receive me. 


Vouchſafe to look upon theſe brimful eyes, 
With tides of tears continually frequented, 
Where love without food hunger-ſtarven hes, 
© Which to betrav me traitcrouſly conſented, 
And for the fact being lawfully convented, 
© Is in theſe waters judg'd to have his being, 
For his preſumption thro” theſe eyes thee ſeeing. 


Sit thou commanding under mine eſtate, Whence all thoſe ſorrows ſeem'd to me exif d, 
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! Ilaving thy temples honour'd with my crown, Wherein my life I long before did waſte, 
CU A beauty deſtin'd for no meaner fate, | The preſent time and happily beguiPd, 
| And make the proud'ſt to tremble with a frown, | To think what peril I had lately paſt, 
ll. * Raiſe whom thou wilt, caſt whom it pleaſe thee down: | There in my freedom fortunately plac'd, 
| Be thou alone the rect refs of this iſle, Even as a bird eſcap'd the fowler's ſnare, 
5 Wich all the titles I can thee inſtile. Which former danger warned to beware. 
* What if my Queen, repining at our bliſs, When the proud King, whoſe purpoſes were croſt, 5 
* Thee, as did Juxo Jove's dear darling, keep? Which this my flight had happen'd to prevent ; _ 
Mine I'll preſerve, as that great God did his; And that thoſe means to which he truſted moſt, 7 
* Wiſe Mzrcury lulPd Akcus' eyes to ſleep : Were thoſe, which moſt had hinder'd his intent, ; 
© Love ever laughs, when Jealouſy doth weep. Finding his ſuit prepoſterouſly went, f 
When moſt ſhe ſtirs, my pow'r ſhall keep her under, Another courſe bethinks himſelf to run, ; 
| She may raiſe ſtorms, but I do rule the thunder. | Elfe farther off than when he firſt begun. | ; 
| Thus having made an entrance for his love, And thenceforth plotteth to diſperſe the maſs, F 
Which he believ'd aſſuredly in time Which lay ſo full betwixt him and the light, 1 
4 Ok better news the meſſenger might prove, That in his ſuit the only hindrance was, = 
| 1 By which he after to his joys might climb, | And (leaſt expected) wrought him moſt deſpight, <] 
Hoping a fair full to enſue this prime, Finding the cauſe why matters went not right, 1 
Leaves me, not knowing well which way to turn me, | He muſt forecaſt my father to remove, 5 
Warm'd with the fire that unawares might burn me.] Or he was like to walk without his love. 4 
Upon my weaknels which ſo ſtrongly wrought, Thus ſcarcely cur'd of this late ſickly qualm, : 
I hat in my breaſt a mutiny aroſe, And that my heart ſo happily at eaſe, ; 
Fear and Deſire a doubtful combat fought, But as a ſhip, that in a quiet calm | | 4 
10 Ike two moſt eager and ambitious foes, Floats up and down on the unſurging ſeas, © 
N TH” one fain would win, the other would not loſe; By ſome rough guſt, which ſome ill ſtar doth raiſe, . 
By this oft cleared, and by that accuſed, Is driven back into the troubled main; - 
Whilſt ſtill J fear'd by both to be abuſed. Even ſo was I, that ſafely elſe had lain. 5 
| | And in my ſelf, my ſelf ſuſpected treaſon, For this great King, whom thus I did reject, g 
| | Knowing who watch'd to win me for his prey, Firſt ſeeks in court my father to diſgrace, ; * 
And in ſo fit and dangerous a ſeaſon, | | Thereby to give the people to ſuſpect, | : 
When youth and beauty bare ſo great a ſway, | To fault in ſomething fitting near his place, | ] 
And where he battery ſtill to me might lay, Them by all means it urging to embrace; | | : 
Who girt ſo ſtrongly every way about, | To which, if clearly he could find the way, | 4 
Well might I ſear I could not long hold out. He made no doubt but once to have a day, = 5 
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And for his purpoſe to promove his hatc, 


Into the plot he his court-devils drew, 
Cunning in all the ſtratagems of ſtate, 


Which he ſuborn'd my father to purſue ; 

By whoſe devices he ſoon overthrew 
That noble Lord, which ſuccour ſhould have given 
To me, that then was from all refuge driven. 


And not their clear and far-diſcerning ſight, 
Into the quarrel that did throughly look, 
Nor our allies, that to their utmoſt might 
*Gainſt his proceedings on our part that ſtuck, 
And at our need us never once forlook, 
Of the King's malice could tl effect prevent, 
But to exile my father muſt be ſent. 


Not all his ſervice to his Sovereign done, 
In war courageous, and in counſel ſound, 
Which from King Joun compaſſion might have won 
To him, who faithful evermore was found : 
Ingratitude, how deeply doſt thou wound! 
Sure, firſt deviſed to no other end, 
But to grieve thoſe whom nothing could offend. 


Forlorn and hopeleſs, left before my foe, 

By my ill fortune baſely thus betray d, 

Never poor maiden was beſieged ſo, 

And all depreſſed that ſhould lend me aid; 

Such weight the Heaven upon my birth had laid ! 
But yet herſelf true Virtue never loſeth, 


Gainſt her fair courſe tho? Hell it ſelf oppoſeth. 


Imbark'd for France, his ſad dejected eyes 


Sworn up with tears in moſt abundant ſtore, 


His ill luck threat'ned by the louring ſkies, 
Fear him behind, and ſorrow him before; 


He under ſail, from ſight of either ſhore, 
Waſteth withal his ſad laments in vain, 
To the rude waters only to complain. 


When like a deer before the hounds beſt; 


When him his ſtrength beginneth to forſake, | 
| Leaves the ſmooth lawns, to which he truſted moſt, | 


And to the covert doth himſelf betake, 

Doubling, and creeps from brake again to brake : 
Thus {till I ſhift me from the Prince's face, 
Who had me then continually in chace. 


The coaſt thus clear'd, ſuſpicion laid to reſt, 
And each thing fit to further his intent, 
It with much pleaſure quieted his break, 
That every thing fo proſperouſly went; 
And if the reſt ſucceſſively conſent, 
Of former aid I being quite forſaken, 
He hopes the fort might in ſhort time be taken. 


| 


| A Prince's arms are ſtretch'd from ſhore to ſhore 
Kings ſleeping, fee with eyes of other men. 


| Craft finds a key to open any door, 
Little it boots my ſelf in walls to pen; 


The lamb was cloſed in the lion's den, 
| Whoſe watchful eyes too eaſily deſcry*d me, 


My paths by ſpies he diligently noted; 


O'er me he held fo vigilant a watch, 


| And on my beauty he ſo fondly doated, 


That at cach look he enviouſly did catch, 
And ready ſtill attending at my latch 
He had thoſe, that continually did ward, 


And ſince with me it fell fo croſsly out, 


| That to my ſhifts ſo hardly he me drave, 
For ſome new couric I thought to caſt about, 


Where ſafer harbour happily to have: 
For this was not ſufficient me to ſave, 
His power fo ſpacious every way did lie, 
That ſtill I ſtood in his ambitious eye. 


And fear, which taught me evcry mean to prove, 


And with my felt of many to debate, 

Me at the laſt it pleas'd the pow'rs to move, 

To take upon me a religious ſtate, 5 

(The holy cloiſter none might violate,) 
Where after all theſe ſtorms I did endure, 
There I at laſt might hope to live ſecure. 


Wherefore to Dunmow | my ſelf — d, 
Into an abbey, happily begun 


By Juca, of our e a maid, - 
At whoſe fole charge that monaſt'ry was done, 


Wherein ſhe after did become a Nun, 
And kept her order ſtrictly with the reſt, 
Which in that place Virginity profeſt. 


Where I my ſelf did ſecretly beſtow 


Me my affliction taught myſelf to know, 

My youth and beauty gently that did chide ; 

And by inſtruction, as a ſkilful guide, 
Printed withal ſuch coldneſs in my blood, 
That it might ſo perpetuate my good. 


The King, who hear'd me ſalcly thus to be 
Set in my cloiſter, ſtrongly diſcontent, 
That me from thence he had not power to free, 


Which his fad breaſt ſeem'd ſtrongly to torment: 


But ſince that I ſo wilfully was bent, 
And he paſt hope then ever to enjoy me, 


Reſolv*d by ſome means laſtly to deſtroy me. 
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And found me ſoon'ſt, where ſur'ſt I thought to hide me. 


Treaſon my handmaid, falſhood was my guard. 


From the vain world, which I too long had try'd, 
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And finding one moſt fit for ſuch a fact, 


To whom he durſt his ſecret thoughts impart, 


One, for his King, that any thing would act, 
And for the purpoſe wanted not his art, 
That had a ſtrong hand and relentleſs heart, 
On him the King (with me poor maid enrag'd) 
Impos'd my death, and him thereto engag'd. 


Who making haſte the fatal deed to do, 

Thither repairs, but not as from the King : 

For well he knew what did belong thereto, 

Nor therein needed any tutoring, ; 

But as one ſent upon ſome needful thing, 
With a ſmooth count'nance and a ſettled brow, 
Obtain'd to get in where I paid my vow. | 


Where I alone, and to his tale expos'd, 
(As one to him a willing ear that jent) 
Himſelf to me he but too ſoon diſclos'd, 
And who it was that thither had him ſent, 
From point to point relating his intent ; 


Who, whilſt I ſtood ſtruck dumb with this invaſion, | 


He thus purſues me ſtrongly. with perſuaſion, 


Hear but (faith he) how blindly thou do'ſt err, 


* Fondly to doat upon thine own perfection, 
When as the King thee highly will prefer, 
* Nay, and his power attendeth thy protection; 
So indiſcreetly fort not thy election, 
To ſhut that in a melancholy cell, 
Which in a court ordained was to dwell. 


© Yet further think, how dang'rous is his offer, 
* If thy neglect do careleſly abuſe it: 
© Art thou not mad, that thus do'ſt ſee a coffer 
* Fil'd up with gold, and proffer'd, to refuſe it? 2 
So far, that thou want'ſt reaſon to excuſe it, 
« Thyſelf condemning in thine own good hap, 
« Spilling the treaſure caſt into thy lap. 


Wrong not thy fair youth, nor the world deprive 
Of thele rare parts which nature hath thee lent, 


Twere pity thou by niggardiſe ſhould'ſt thrive, 

+ Whole wealth by waxing craveth to be ſpent ; 

For which, thou of the wiſeſt ſhalt be ſhent, 
Like to ſome rich churl hoarding up his pelf, 
Both to wrong others, and to ſtarve himſelf. 


* What is this vain and idle Reputation, 
Which to the ſhew you ſeemingly reſpect ? 
Only the weakneſs of imagination, 


Which, in concluſion, worketh no effect, 


And leſſer can the worſhipers protect; 
That only ſtandeth upon fading breath, 
And hath at once the being and the death, 


| 
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A fear that grew from doating ſuperſtition, 


* To which your weak credulity is prone, 
And only ſince maintained by tradition, 


Into our ears impertinently blown, 


© By folly gathered, as by error ſown; 
Which us till threatning, hind*reth our deſires, 
Let all it ſhews us be but painted fires. 


* Perſuade thyſelf this monaſt'ry to leave, 
Which youth and beauty juſtly may forſake ; 


Do not thy Prince of thoſe high joys bereave, 


* Which happy him, more happy thee may make, 

Who ſends me elſe thy life away to take: 
For dead to him if needſly thou wilt prove, 
Dye to thyſel;, be bury'd with his love.“ 


Rage, which reſum'd the likeneſs of his face, 

Whoſe eye ſeem'd as the baſiliſk to kill; 

The horror of the ſolitary place, 

Being ſo fit wherein to work his will, 

And at the inſtant he my life to ſpill; 
All ſeem'd at once my overthrow to further, 
By fear diſſuaded, menaced by murther. 


In this fo great and peremptory trial, 

With ſtrong temptations ſundry ways afflicted, 

With many a yielding, many a denial, 

Oft- times acquitted, often- times convicted, 

Terror before me lively ſtood depicted; 
When as it was, that but a little breath 
Gave me my life, or ſent me to my death. 


But ſoon my ſoul had gather'd up her powers, 


Which in this need might friend-like give her aid, 


The reſolution of ſo many hours, 
Whereon herſelf ſhe confidently ſtay'd 


In her diſtreſs, whoſe helps together lay d, 
Making the ſtate which ſhe maintained good, 


Expell'd the fear uſurping on my blood. 


And my lock'd tongue did liberally inlarge, 

From thoſe ſtrict limits wherein long confin'd 

Care had it kept, my boſom to diſcharge, NIN 

And my loſt ſpirits their wonted ſtrength aſſign'd, 

Into mine eyes which coming as refin'd, 

Moſt bravely there mine honour to maintain, 
Checkt his preſumption with a coy diſdain, 


Who finding me inviolably bent, 


And for my anſwer only did abide ; 
Having a poiſon murd”ring by the ſcent, 


If to the organ of that ſenſe apply d, 


Which for the ſame, when fitteſt time he py'd, 
Into my noſtrils forcibly did ftrain, 


Which in an inſtant wrought my deadly bane. 
5 With 
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Witn his rude touch my vail diſorder'd then, 
My face diſcovering, my delicious cheek 


Tincted with crimſon, faded foon again, 


With ſuch a ſweetneſs as made death ſeem meek, 
And was to him beholding it moſt like 

A little ſpark extinguiſh*d to the eye, 

That glows again ere ſuddenly it dye. 


And whilſt thereat amazed he doth ſtand, 

Wherein he then ſuch excellency ſaw, 

Ruing the ſpoil done by his fatal hand, 

What naught before, him this at laſt could awe, 

From his ſtern eyes as though it tears would draw, 
Which wanting them, wax'd ſuddenly as dead, 
Grieving for me that they had none to ſhed, 


When life grown faint, hies laſtly to my heart, 
The only fort to which ſhe had to take, 
Feeling cold death to ſeize on every part, 


A ſtrong invaſion inſtantly to make: 


Yet ere ſhe ſhould me utterly forlake, 
To him who ſadly ſtood me to behold, 
Thus in mild words my grief I did untold. 


« Is this the gift the King on me beſtows, 
© Which in this ſort he ſends thee to preſent me ? 
J am his friend, what gives he to his foes, 
© If this in token of his love be ſent me ? 
But ' tis his will, and muſt not diſcontent me: 
© Yet after, ſure, a proverb this will prove, 
The gift King Joan beſtow'd upon his love. 


When all that race in memory are ſet, 
And by their ſtatucs their atchievements done, 
© Which won abroad, and which at home did get, 
EFrom ſon to ſire, from ſire again to ſon, 
* Grac'd with the ſpoils that gloriouſly they won: 
« Oh! that of him! it only ſhould be ſaid, 
This was King Jons, the murth'rer of a maid! 


„Oh! keep it cacly from the mouth of Fame, 
That none do hear of his unhallowed deed; 
* Be ſecret to him, and conceal his ſhame, 
« Leſt after-ages hap the ſame to read, 
* And that the letters ſhewing it do bleed! 
* Oh! let the grave mine innocency hold, 
Before of him this tyranny be told! 


Thus having fpoke, my ſorrows to afwage, 

The heavy burthen of my penſive breaſt, 

The poiſon then that in my brain did rage, 

His deadly vigour forcibly expreſt, 

Not ſuff”ring me to ſtand upon the reſt, 
Longer for him it was no time to ſtay ; 
And death call'd on, to haſten me away, 


| 


| | 


| And ſcarcely was my breathleſs body cold, 


Thus in my cloſet bang left alone, 


Upon the floor uncomfortably lying, 

The fact committed, and the murth'rer gone, 

Arrived at the utmoſt point of dying, 

Some of the ſiſters me by chance eſpying, 
Call'd all the reſt, that in moſt woful plight 
Came to behold that miſerable ſight. 


Thus like a roſe by ſome unkindly blaſt, 
Mongſt many buds that round about it grow, 
The with'ring leaves improſp'rouſly doth caſt, 
Whilſt all the reſt their ſovereign beauties ſhow : 
Amidſt this goodly ſiſter- hood even fo, 
Nipt with cold death untimely did I fade, 
 Whillt they about me piteous wailing made. 


And my ſad ſoul upon her ſudden flight, 
So ſoon forſaken of each ſeveral ſenſe, 


With all the horror death could her affright, 
Strongly diſturbed at her parting hence, 


| All comfort fled her; for her laſt defence, 


Doth to her ſpotleſs innocence betake her, 
Which left her not, when all the reſt forſake her, 


To ſhew our pleaſures are but children's toys, 
And as meer ſhadows, or like bubbles pals, 
As years increaſe, ſo waning are our joys, 
Forgotten as our favours in a glaſs, 
A very tale of that which never was : 
Even ſo, death us and our delights can ſcver, 
Virtue alone abandoneth us never. 


My ſpirit thus from impriſonment inlarg'd, 


Glad to have got out of her earthly room, 
My debt to nature faithfully diſcharg'd, 

And at the hour appointed on my tomb : 

Such was the Heaven's inevitable doom, 

Me Baynard's-Caſtle to the world did bring, 


Dunmow again my place of burying, 


But ev'ry-where my tragedy was ſpread, 

For tatling Fame in ev'ry place had told 

My reſolution, being lately dead, 

Ruing my blood ſo prodigally ſhed ; 

And to my father flies with this miſchance, 
That time remaining in the court of France. 


His loſs too great to be bewail'd with tears, 
It was not words that could expreſs his woe, 
Grief had herſelf fo ſettled in his ears, 
No more might enter, nothing out might go; 
Scarce ſince man was, was man perplexed lo: 
Enough of ſorrow is already ſhown, 
And telling his, were to renew mine own. 
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Let it ſuffice me, that J here relate, 


And bear myſelf the burthen of my ill, 

If to the life I have expreſs'd my fate, 

It's all I aſk, and I obtain my will. 

Kor that true ſorrow needs not others ſkill; 
Enough's that preſent bitterneſs we taſte, 
Without remembring of that which is paſt. 


Some ſay, the King repentant for this deed, 
When his remorſe to think thereof him drave, 
Poorly diſguiſed in a Pilgrim's weed, 

Offered his tears on my untimely grave, 


For which, no doubt, but Heaven his ſin forgave 


And my blood calling for revenge appeas'd, 
He from the fin, I from my labours eas'd. 


| 
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Thus told my ſtory, 1 my love deviſe 

To you, dear madam, fitt'ſt with you to reſt, 

Which all my virtues daily exerciſe, 

That be imprinted in your patient breaſt, 

By whom alone I rightlieſt am expreſt; | 
For whom my praiſe, it grieves me, is too ſcant, 
Whoſe happy name an epithet ſhall want. 


Then, moſt ſweet Lady, for a maiden's fake, 

To ſhed one tear if gently you but deign, 

For all my wrongs it ful! amends ſhall make, 

And be my paſs to the Elyzian plain. 

In your chaſte eyes ſuch pow'r there doth remain, 
As can th' afflicted proſp*rouſly deliver; 
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Happy be they, who look upon them ever. 
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TV ROM gloomy ſhadows of eternal night, 
Shut up in darkneſs endleſly to dwell, 
Oh! here behold me miſerable wight, 
A while releas'd, my tragedy to tell; 
Let me have leave my ſorrows to impart, 
Somewhat to eaſe my fad afflicted heart. 


Goddeſs of arms and arts, PALL As divine, 


Let thy bright fauchion lend me cypreſs boughs, 
Be thou aſſiſting to this Poet of mine, 
With funeral wreaths ingarlanding his brows ; 


Pitying my woes, when none would hear me weep, 


That for my ſorrows lays his own to ſleep. 


Thou mournfulPſt maiden of the ſacred nine, 


That baleful ſounds immoveably do'ſt breath, 
With thy ſwol'n viſage and thy blubber'd eine, 
Let me to thee my fad complaints bequeath : 
| Neer to thy ſelf canſt thou win greater glory, 
Than in exactly ſetting forth my ſtory. | 


Tell how the Fates my giddy courſe did guide, 
1H inconſtant turns of ev'ry changing hour, 
By many a low ebb, many a luſty tide, 
Many a ſmooth calm, many a ſowſing ſhow'r, 
The height whereto I laſtly did aſcend, 
Bend my beginning to my fatal end. 


| When our firſt EDwaR D ſate on England's throne, 
LoxesHanks, who long victoriouſly did reign, 
Firſt of that name, and ſecond yet to none, | 
In what to Knighthood ever did pertain 
My life began, a life ſo full of bliſs, 
Then in his days, thoſe happy days of his. 


Virtue did then men's hearts ſo much inflame, 
That no promotion could be got with gold: 

| For in his days he that deſired Fame, 

| Bought it of him that it full dearly fold ; 
Hateful Exceſs did not ſo much devour, 
Law had leſs force, and Honeſty more pow'r. 


| And ſince ſwift Time ſo violently preys 

Upon thoſe ages that even holieſt be 

Let me remember thoſe ſo happy days, 

In theſe ſad hours which my vex'd eyes do ſee, 
Wich greater grief to make me to deplore 

Theſe, when I think of thoſe that were of yore, 


Then Muſe, lo, I obſequiouſly appeal 

To thee (my life ſince I intend to ſhow) 

That thou of me wilt faithfully reveal _ 

Even what the moſt inquiſitive would know, 

Whilſt here my ſoul imbodied did abide 

| In this vain world, which pamper'd me with pride. 

| Cog By 
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By birth a Gaſcoigne, of a fair deſcent, 
And of our houſe, the heir my father born, 
In all his wars that with King Epwarp went, 
To him his liegeman, and a ſoldier ſworn, 
And in our country left his whole eſtate, 
To follow him, who ſeem'd to govern Fate. 


Whol truſt that great King highly did employ, 
And near his perſon had him for the ſame, 
Who with myſelf, then but a little boy, 
Into.the court of famous England came, 
Whereas the King, for ſervice by him done, 
Made me a page to the brave Prince his fon. 


All men in ſhape I did fo far excell, 


(The parts in me ſuch harmony did bear) 

As in my model Nature ſeem'd to tell, 

That her perfection ſhe had placed here, 
As from each age reſerving the rar'ſt feature, 
Jo make me up her excellenteſt creature. 


My looks ſo powerful, adamants to love, 
And had ſuch virtue to attract the ſight, 
That they could fix it, or could make it move, 
As though it follow'd fome celeſtial light; 
That where my thoughts intended to ſurprize, 
] at my pleaſure conquer'd with mine eyes. 


As if ſome great AvELLES in his art 
Would that the world his maſter- piece ſhould know, 
Imagination doing then her part; 
When he had done the utmoſt he could do, 
For that rare picture to fit out a mind, 
This one was I, the wonder of my kind. 


This dainty bait I laid for EDpwakp's love, 
Which ſoon upon him got fo ſure a tie, 
As no misfortune e*er could it remove, 


When the the utmoſt of her force did try; 


Nor death itſelf had after power to ſunder; 
O ſeldi ſcen friendſhip, in the world a wonder! 


Love, on this earth the only mean thou art, 
Whereby we hold intelligence with heav' n, 
And it is thou that only do'ft impart 
The good that to mortality is given. 
O ſacred bond, by time that art not broken 
O thing divine, by angels to be ſpoken ! 


Thus with young Epwanp bath'd in worldly bliſs, 
V hilft tutors care his wand'ring years did guide, 


1ly'd, enjoying whatſoc'er was his, 


Who neler my pleaſure any thing deny'd 
| Whole watchtul eye fo duely me attended, 
As on my ſafety if his life depended. 


| 
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But whether it my rare perfections were, 
That won my youth ſuch favour in his eye, 
Or it pleas'd heav*n (to ſhew it held me dear) 
Jo ſhow'r on me this pleſſing from the {ky, 
1I know not ; ; but it rightly could direct, 
That could produce fo pow'rful an effect. 


O thou dread book, where our fates are enroll'd, 

Who hath ſo clear eyes as to look into thee ? 

What is that man, by whom thou art controll'd, 

Or hath the key of reaſon to undo thee ? + | 
When none but heaven thy dark decrees can know, 
Whoſe depth we ſound not which dwell here below. 


The ſoul her liking easly can eſpy 
(By ſympathy, to her by Heav'n aſſign'd) 
Through her clear windows, the well-ſeeing eye, 


| Which doth convey the image to the mind 


Without adviſement, and can apprehend 
That, whoſe truecauſe man's knowledge doth vanſcend,” 


This EpwaRD in the April of his age, 


Whilſt yet the crown ſat on his father's head, 


Like ſportful Jove with his rapt Phryg ian Page, 


Me with ambrofial delicacies fed : 
He might command, who was the Sov'reign's ſon, 
But my direction only mult be done. 


| My will a law authentically paſt ; 


My Yea by him was never croſs'd with No; 

In his affection chain*d to me ſo faſt, 

That as my ſhadow {till he ſeem'd to go; 
To me this Prince ſo pliant was in all, 
Still as an Ecno anſw'ring to my call. 


My ſmiles, his life; fo joy'd he in my fight, 


| That his delight was led by my deſire, 


From my clear eyes ſo borrowing all his light, 
As pale-fac'd CVxTHIA from her brother's fire. 
He made my cheek the pillow for his head, 

My brow his book, my boſom was his bed. 


Like fair Ip ALIA, bent to amorous ſport 
| With young Aponis in the pleaſant ſhade, 


Expreſſing their affections in that ſort, 


As though her utmoſt paſſion ſhould perſuade 


The one of us the other {till to move 
Too all the tender dalliances of love. 


The table thus of our delight was lay'd, 


| Serv'd with what dainties pleaſure could deviſe, 


And many a S1RENn ſweetly to us play'd, 

But youth had not us therewith to ſuffice : 
For we on that inſatiately did feed, 
Which our confuſion afterwards did breed, 


For 
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When thoſe in court my oppoſites that were, 
This fair advantage and could finely take, 
And for my fall what did to them appear . | 
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For ſtill I ſpurr'd up his untam'd deſire, 
Then ſitting in the chariot of the ſun; 
My blandiſhments were fuel to that fire 
Wherein he fry'd : I for his flight begun 


To wax his wings, and taught him art to fly, 4 


Who on his back might bear me through the ſky- / 


Whilſt the vain world ſo cunningly could win 
Us, her falſe flatteries who too long did truſt, 
Till having loſt the clue which led us in, 
We wander'd in the labyrinth of luſt, 
For when the ſoul is nuzled once in vice, 
The ſweet of fin makes Hell a Paradiſe. 


Who to the full thy vileneſs, WorrD, cer told? 
What is in thee, that's not extremely ill? 
A loathſom ſhop, where poiſon's only ſold, 


Nothing in thee but villany doth dwell, 
And all thy ways lead headlong into Hell. 


The King, whoſe truſt I lewdly had betray'd, 
His ſon, like PfAE TON, vent'ring on the ſkies, 
Perceiv'd his courſe was per'lous to be ſtay'd, 


For he was grave, and wonderfully wiſe, 


And if with {kill he curb'd not his deſire, 
EDwaRD might eas'ly ſet his throne on fire, 


This was a cor'ſive to old Epwary's days, 


And without ceaſing fed upon his bones, 


That in the day bereav'd him of his eaſe, 


Breaking his night's ſieep with continual moans 
This more depreſs'd & ſadlier weigh'd him down, 
Than the care elſe belonging to his crown. | 


And though he had judicially deſcry'd 

The cauſe from whence this malady firſt grew, 

It was no cure, unleſs he could provide 

Means to prevent the danger to enſue ; 
Wherefore he for his purpoſe made them way, 
Againſt my courſes that had aught to ſay. 


So fitly for their purpoſes to make, 


| 


——_— 


Thereon their forces inſtantly to ground, Fe | 


Me to the world perpetually to wound. 


What thing fo falſe, but taken was for truth, 
So that on me a ſcandal it might bring, 


Buy ſuch as ſtuck not to accuſe my youth, 


To ſin in the unnaturalleſt thing, 
And all forepaſſed outrages awake, 
Me to mankind contemptible to make ? 


Wherefore the Prince more ſtraitly was beſtow'd, 
In foreign realms and I adjudg'd to roam, 


And ſharply cenſur'd to be held abroad, 


Who had betray'd my hopeful truit at home: 
Adjudg'd to die, were I by any found, 
After my ſet day, on the Engliſh ground. 


That, as aſtounded with a mighty blow, 


| I ſtood awhile inſenſible of pain, 


Till ſomewhat waken'd by my colder woe, 


| L felt the wound by which my Joys were ſlain, 


By which I fainted hourly more and more, 
Nor could I think what cure could me reſtore. 


But as a turtle for her loved make, 
Whole youth her dear virginity enjoy'd, 


| Sits ſhrowded in ſome ſolitary brake, 
Whoſe very entrance inſtantly doth kill; 


With melancholy penſiveneſs annoy*d : 
Thus without comfort fat ] all alone, 
From the ſweet preſence of Prince EDwW ARD gone. 


My beauty, that diſdain'd the Summer's ſight, 

Now foully beaten with bleak Winter's ſtorms ; 

My limbs were put to travel day and night, 

So often hugg'd in princely E-pwarD's arms; 
Thoſe eyes oft viewing pleaſure in her pride, 

Saw fearful objects on their either ſide, 


Whilſt in theſe tempeſts ] was ſtrangely toſt, 


My ſelf confining in my native France, 
By many a ſad calamity ſtill croſt, 


| Inſeparables to my fore miſchance ; 


Others, that ſtem'd the current of the time, 
Whence I had fall'n, ſtrove ſuddenly to climb. 


Like the chamæleon, whilſt Time turns the hue, 
And with falſe PRoTErs puts on ſundry ſhapes, 


This change ſcarce gone, a ſecond doth enſue, 


One fill'd, another for promotion gapes: 
Thus do they ſwarm like flies about the brim, 


| Some drown'd, and ſome do with much danger ſwim, 


And ſome, on whom the ſun ſhone wond'rous fair, 
Yet of the ſeaſon little ſeem'd to vaunt, 

For there were clouds hung in the troubled air, 
Threat'ning that they of their deſires might want; 
Which made them flag, prepared elſe to fly, 
Whilſt with their falls they fading honour buy. 


When poſting Time, that never turns again, 

Whoſe winged feet fly ſwiftly with the ſun, 

By the fleet hours attending on his train, 

His revolution fatally begun, 
And in his courſe brought ſuddenly about 
That, which before the wiſer ſort did doubt. 


For 
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That my return might honour'd be the more, 


- Ofercome with joy, give up her vital breath, 


ic My Jovs, now Lord of the aſcendant 18, 
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For whilſt King Eo,wanp wholly doth attend | 


A happy voyage to the Holy Land, 
For which the laity mighty ſums did lend, 


Even whilſt this buſineſs hotly was in hand, 
See but to me what fortune there can fall, 
This conqueror's death hath quickly alter'd all! 


Should I preſume his praiſes to report, 
Thinking thereby to grace his ſo great name, 
My mean endeavours would fall far too ſhort, 
And I too much ſhould but impair his fame; 
I'll leave that to ſome ſacred muſe to tell, 
Upon whoſe life a Poet's pen might dwell. 


Scarce was his body lap'd up in the lead, 
Before his doleful obſequies were done, 
When England's crown was ſet on Epwarp's head, 
With whom too ſoon my joyful days begun, 
As the black night at the approaching day, 
My former ſorrows vaniſhed away. 


EDWARD CARNARVON calls me from exile, 

Whom Epwarp LonGSHANKs baniſh'd to his death; 

I, whom the father held moſt baſe and vile, 

Was to the ſon as precious as his breath: (blot, 
What th' old King writ, the young King forth did 
Th' alive's remembred, dead men's words forgot. 


The fair wind wafts me to that wiſh'd-for place, 
And ſets me ſafely on that bleſſed ſhore, 
From whence I ſecm'd but baniſh'd for a ſpace, 


There to my lov'd Lord happily to leave me, 
Whole arms were caſt wide open to receive me. 


Who would have ſeen that noble Roman dame, | 


Her ſon returning ſounded in by Fame, 

When thankful Rome had mourned for his death, 

Might here behold her perſonated right, 
At my approach to my dear EpwARp's ſight. 


In an aſpect to promiſe happy ſpeed, 

And ſuch on me that influence of his, 

As prais'd the courſe wherein we did proceed ; 
Yet moſt prodigious it to ſome appears, 
Telling the troubles of enſuing years. 


When, like to Midas, all I touch'd was gold, 


Upon me ſhowr'd, as into Danae's lap, 


For I obtained any thing I would, 
So well had Fortune lotted out my hap: 
For Princes treaſures like to oceans are, 
To whom all rivers naturally repair. 


Still ro maintain what he himſelf did make. 


The Ifle of Man the firſt to me he gave, 
He could not ſtay, until I would demand ; 


And to be ſure to give ere I could crave, 


I next received from his bounteous hand 
Fair Wallingford, which many years had been 
The wealthy dow'r of ELEN OR the Queen. 


| Thoſe ſums his father had been levying long 
| By impoſitions for the war abroad, 
| Other his Princely benefits among, 


At once on me he liberally beſtow'd, 
When ſome that ſaw how much on me he caſt. 
Perceiv'd his wealth could not mantain his waſte. 


He gave me then his ſecretary's place, 
Thereby to train me in affairs of ſtate ; 
Me in thoſe rooms, that I was in, to grace, 
And Earl of Cornwal frankly did create; 
Beſides, in Court more freely to partake me, 
Of England he High Chamberlain did make me. 


And to the Royal blood me to ally, 
(Which did but back my humour of — 
In bands of wedlock did to me affy 
A Lady of an excellent condition, 
Which Joan of Arches his dear ſiſter bare 
To th' Earl of Glo'ſter, that right noble CLaxe, 


O bleſſed bounty, giving all content! 
The only fautreſs of all noble arts, 
I That lend'ſt ſucceſs to every good intent, 
A grace that reſts in the moſt godlike hearts, 


By Heaven to none but happy ſouls infuſed, 
Pity it is that &er thou waſt abuſed, 


When thoſe here firſt that my exile procur'd, 


| Which in my heart till hated did abide, 


As they before by no means me endur'd, 


| So were they now impatient of my pride : 


For emulation ever did attend 


. Upon the Great, and ſhall ſo to the end. 


| | To croſs whom, into favour I wrought thoſe, 
| That from mean places lifted up by me, 

| Being factious ſpirits, were fitteſt to oppole 
Them, that perhaps too pow'rful elſe might be, 


That againſt envy raiſed by my hand, | 
Muſt uphold me, to make themſelves to ſtand. 


Having my frame fo cunningly contriv'd, 


To bolſter me in my ambitious ways, 

[ ſhew*d the King my hate to be deriv'd 

From thoſe high honours that he on me lays, 2 
Drawing him on (my courſes. to partake) 
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Thus did my youth but exerciſe extremes, 
My heed was raſhneſs to fore-run my fall, 


My wit but folly, and my hopes but dreams; 


My counſel ſerv'd myſelf but to inthrall, 
Abuſing me but with a vain illuſion, 
And all together haſting my confuſion, 


When as King Enwarn haſt'neth his repair, 
T' efpouſe the Princeſs Is aBtL of France, 
Daughter to Pr1r.Þ that was call'd the Fair, 


—— _O9 ven 


By which he thought his ſtrength much to advance : 


And here at home to perfect my command, 
He left me the protection of the land. 


Giving me power fo abſolute withall, 
That I drazk pleaſure in a plentcous cup, 
When there was none me to account to call, 
All to my hands ſo freely render'd up, 
That Heav'n on me no greater bliſs could bring, 
| Except to make me greater than my King, 


Thus being got as high as I could climb, 
With this abundance beyond meaſure bleſt, 
I rhought t' imbrace the benefit of time, 


Fully to take what freely I poſſeſt; 


Holding for truth, that he is worſe than mad, 
Fondly to ſpare, a Prince's wealth that had, 


Their counſel then continually I croſt, 
As ſcorning their authority and blood, 
And thoſe things that concern'd their honours moſt, 
In thoſe againſt them evermore I ſtood, 
And things for publick, privately did ſpend 
. To iced my riot, that could find no end. 


Until falſe Foxroxk, like a treacherous foe, 
Which had ſo long attended on my fall, 
In the plain path wherein I was to go, 
Lay'd many a bait to train me on withal, 
Till by her ſkill ſhe cunningly had brought me 
Into the trap where ſhe at pleaſure caught me. 


For when the Barons hotly went in hand, 


With tilts and tourneys for the King's return, 
To ſhew the French the glory of the land, 
The fixed day I labour'd to adjourn, 
Till all their charge was laſtly overthrown, 
Who could abide no glory but mine own. 


Thus ſought my Fate me forward ſtill to ſet, 
As though ſome engine ſeiz d me with a flight : 
One miſchief ſoon a ſecond doth beget, 
The ſecond brings a third but on too right, 
And every one itſelf imployeth wholly 
In their juſt courſe to proſecute my folly. 


For when the Barons found mie to retain 
TTY ambitious courſe wherein I firſt began, 
And deeply felt, that under my diſdain, 


| Into contempt continually they ran, 


They took up arms to remedy their wrong, : 
Which their cold ſpirits had ſuffer'd but roo long. 


Me boldly charging to abuſe the King, 


| A waſteful ſpender of his wealth and treaſure, 


A ſecret thief of many a facred thing, 

And that J led him to unlawful pleaſure 
Who never did in any thing delight, 

But what might pleaſe my beſtial appetite. 


That like a ſickneſs on the land was ſent, 

W hoſe hateful courſes the chief cauſe had been 
The commonwealth thus totter'd was and rent, 
And worſe and worſe yet every day foreſeen. 
Thus was I ſcandal'd publickly of many, 
Who pitied none, nor pity'd was of any. 


And fince I thus was match'd by men of might, 
The King, my danger that diſcreetly weigh'd, 
Seeing them to purſue me with ſuch ſpight, 
Me into Ireland ſecretly convey'd, 
Till with my Peers my peace he might procure, 
Or might my ſafety otherwiſe aſſure, 


| Like one, whoſe houſe remedileſsly burning, 
Sceing his goods long heap'd together loſt, 


| The miſchief no whit leſſen'd by his mourning, 


Taketh ſome one thing that he loveth moſt, 
And to ſome ſure place doth with that retire, 
| Leaving the reſt to tl? mercy of the fire. 


1 And he that nought too dear for me did deem, 


So it might ſerve to cover my diſgrace, 
To make my abſence otherwiſe to ſeem, 
And to the world to bear a fairer face, 

| Left my exile, ſuggeſted by their hate, 


Tz In England here perhaps might wound my ſlate : 


1 


<1 By their wiſe counſel that were him about, 


Of Ireland he me Deputy doth make, 
And caus'd it each-where to be given out, 


7 My journey therefore thither J did take, 


To ſtop their mouths, that gladly would imbrace 


| The leaſt thing that might ſound to my diſgrace. 


Whereas he ſet me in that Princely fort, 

As in my place might purchaſe me renown, 

With no Jeſs bounty to maintain a court, 

| Than hourly crav'd th' revenues of a crown, 

Thither his bounty ſo much did me bring, 


| | That though he reign'd, yet there was I a King. 
= There 
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There were few weeks, but ſome the Channel croſt 
With ſundry preſents of a wondrous price, | 
Some jewel that him infinitely colt, | 
Or ſome rich robe of excellent device, 
That they which ſaw what he upon me threw, 
Well might diſcern ſome change muſt needs enſue. 


And fince the flow me follow'd in this wiſe, 
The fulneſs I as amply entertain, 
It had been folly to have ſeem'd preciſe, 
To take that which fell on me like the rain, 
Such as before no age had ever ſeen, 
And fince he was, I think, hath ſeldom been. 


So that, when the bold Barony had found 
The cunning us'd in covering of my flight, 
That ſhifted me but to a ſurer ground, 
On which they vainly had beſtow'd their might, 
Percciv'd far off that greater peril role, 
Than they could find how fitly to diſpoſe. 


Like thoſe that ſtrive to ſtop ſome ſwelling ſource, 
(Whoſe plenty none can comprehend in bounds) - 
VWhich.clumbs above ch' oppoſers of his courle, 
And that which ſhould incircle it ſurrounds, 
That fo innated in it ſelf is bleſt, 
That *tis the more, the more it is depreſt. 


For fearing much the force I had abroad, 
Who knew the way the Iriſh hearts to win, 
Ihey thought me better here to be beſtow'd, 
And for the ſtate more ſafely far thercin, 
Where tho* my ſpoil they hop'd not to prevent, 
Yet could they ſee the giddy courſe I went. 


Of which they ſcarccly had conceiv'd the thought, 
And did thereto but ſcemiugly deſcend, 
But that the King immediately it caught, 
Nor car'd he by it what they did. intend, 

Plot what they could, ſo he thereby might gain me, 
Once in his Court again to entertain me. 


What is ſo hard, but Majeſty commands, 
Yea, and ſevercly humbleth with the eye? 
Whoſe very nod acts with a thouſand hands, 
In it ſuch virtue ſecretly doth lye, 
Having t' uphold it the high power of Fate, 
It is imperious both o'er Love and Hate. 


This King, who no occaſion could neglect, 
That aught me to my happineſs might win, 
Did with ſuch care my bus'neſſes effect, 
And ever was ſo fortunate therein, 

That he to paſs in little tune did bring, 


1 
{ Tranſporting all the beft commodities 
| Uſeful to England, needed of her own, 


# 


What moſt men thought to be a doubtful thing, 


"ya 


When poſts away with their full packets went, 
Me out of Ireland inſtantly to call, 
Allow'd of by the general conſent, 
Although not lik'd of inwardly of all; 
Yet *rwas ſufficient that it freedom gave me, 
But to be here where he defir'd to have me. 


My proud fails ſwelling with a proſp'rous wind, 
The boiſt'rous ſeas did homage to mine eyes, 
And much above their uſual courſe were kind, 
All lowring clouds abandoning the ſkies, 
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Nothing diſcern'd in any ſtar to fear me, | 5 
ForTuxE herſelf fat at the helm to ſteer me. 


What time the King a progreſs needs would make | B 
Into North-Wales, his native place to ſee, . 
Which was indeed but only for my ſake, | 
Who at Weſt-Cheſter knew to meet with me, 

And there, with all the ſtate he could deviſe, 

To do me honour in the people's eyes. 


Where for my landing long he did provide, 
That nought might want to nouriſh my delight, 
And at each lodging as along we ride, 
He entertain*d me with ſome pleaſing fight ; 
And that the realm our friendſhip might report, 
We enter'd London in this royal fort, 


Which prov'd ſharp ſpurs to my untam'd deſire, : = 

Lending the reins to my laſcivious will, 

And put me forth upon my full career, 

On places ſlippery, and my manage ill ; 
Small my foreſight, and over-much my haſte, 
Which me (alas!) unfortunately caſt. 


King Epwarp's ear when having at command, 

Who aught would have, he muſt me entertain ; 

And yet before it paſt my gripple hand, 

I ſhare the great'ſt part to my private gain ; 
Nor car'd I what from any I could wring, 
So I might coin into my coffers bring. 


Then daily begg d 1 great monopolies, 


Taking the lands belonging to che crown, 


And baſely ſold all offices, till then 
The due reward of well-deſerving men. 


And being inconſiderately proud, 


Held all things vile that ſuted not my vein; 
Nothing might paſs, but that which I allow'd, 
A great opinion to my wit to gain, | 
Giving vile terms and nick-names of diſgrace, 
To men of great birth, and of greater place. 
ET Where. 
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Whereby brake out that execrable rage, 
Which long before had boiled in their blood, 


Themſelves by oath againſt me they engage, 


Who thus had all authority withſtood, ws 
And in the quarrel up their arms do take, 
Or to mar all, or better it to make. 


They durſt affirm my mother was a witch, 
And in the fire condemned burnt to be, 
And I her ſon, fo rightly of her pitch, 
She had bequeath'd her ſorceries to me; 
Urging it on, for a moſt certain thing, 
That I by magic wrought upon the King. 


And into France they charg'd me to convey 

A. goodly table of pure maſſy gold, 

A relique kept in Windſor many a day, 

Which to King ArTauR did belong of old, 

Upon whoſe margent, as they did ſurmiſe, 
There were engraven ME RLIx's propheſies. 


And by appealing to the ſce of Rome, 

They ſoon procur'd a legate to the land, 

With malediction by the church's doom, 

Upon that man, which on my part ſhould ſtand; 
The King fuſpending, ſhould he not conſent, 
To ratify the Barony's intent. | 

Which they to purpoſe proſp*rouſly effect, 

Then at full ſtrength, to counterpoiſe his force ; 

Tlaving withal the Clergy to direct 

Them the beſt way in their reſiſtleſs courſe, - 
Till at the laſt King Epwakb they procure, 
By ſolemn oath me ever to abjure. 


Tir uncertain iſſue of each earthly thing, 
Set out molt hvely in my ſtar-croſt ſtate, 
That doth remain in Fortunc's managing, 
Appearing in my variable fate: 
On me that frown'd and flatter'd me fo oft, 
Caſting me down, then ſetting me aloft. 


To Flanders then my preſent courſe I caſt, 


Which as the fair'ſt, ſo fitteſt for my eaſe : 

That way is ſaf'ſt that ſooneſt can be paſt, 

All not my friends that were abroad at ſeas; 

Buch friends in France they daily did procure, 
That there myſelf 1 doubted to ſecure. 


Where, though I chang'd my habit and my name, 
Hoping thereby to live unknown to any; 


"Yet ſwift Report had fo divulg'd my ſhame, 


My hateful life was publiſh'a to too many, 
That as I paſt through every ſtreet along, 
I was the tale of every common tongue, 


From whence I found a ſecret means, to have 

Intelligence with my kind Lord the King, 

Who fail'd no month, but he me notice gave 

What the proud Barons had in managing ; 
And labour'd then, as he had done before, 
Me into England ſafely to reſtore. 


For which relying on my Sovereign's love, 
To whom as life I had been ever dear, 
Which ne'er than now I had more necd to prove, 
Who ſtrove t obtain, if any mean there were, 
A diſpenſation for his former oath, 
In their deſpight that thereto ſeem'd moſt loth. 


Which long debating, we reſolv*d at length, 


Since I by marriage ſtrongly was ally'd, 
I at this pinch. ſhould ſtand upon my ſtrength, 
And ſhould for England, hap what could betide, 
And in a ſhip that for my paſſage lay, 

Thither myſelf to ſecretly convey, 


Where ſafely landed on the wiſhed ſhore, 
With ſpeed to court I cloſely me betook, 

Yet gave the King intelligence before, 

About what time he there for me ſhould look, 


| | Who was deviſing, when I ſhould arrive, 


The ſureſt way my ſafety to contrive. 


| Which the Lords finding, whilſt their blood was hot, 

That to themſelves then only were to truſt; 

For what before was done, avail'd them not, 

And for my ſake they found the King unjulc, 
Bringing thereby, whilſt trifling they do ſtand. 
Spoil on themſclves, and peri] on the land. 


Who was ſo dull, that did not then diſtaſte, 
That thus the King his Nobles ſhould neglect ? 
And thoſe in Court we for our purpole plac'd, 
Gave us juſt cauſe their dealings to ſuſpect, 

And they that view'd us with the pleaſed'ſt eye. 
| Yet at our actions often look'd awry. 


Which made King Epwarp preſently provide 

A choſen convoy of his chicteſt friends, 

To guard me ſafe to York, to be ſupply'd 

With foreign ſuccours, and to Scotland ſends 

| To warlike BALIOL, and to Wales, from whence 
He hop'd for power to fruſtrate their pretence.. 


But they his agents quickly intercept, 
Not then to ſeek in ſo well known a thing, 
And both the Marches they ſo {ſtrictly kept, 
That none could enter to aſſiſt the King, 
Only to chaſtiſe my abhorred ſin, 
Who had the cauſe of all theſe troubles been. 


Thus 
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Thus like a ſhip, deſpoiled of her fails, 
Shov'd by the wind againſt the ſtreamful tide, 
'his way the one, that way the other hales, 
Now tow'rds this ſhore, & now tow'rds that doth ride, 
As that poor veſſel's, ſuch my brittle ſtay, 
The nearer land, the nearer caſt away. 


Thou Kingdom's corſive, home-begotten hate, 

In any limits never that waſt bounded, 

When didſt thou yet ſeize upon any ſtate, 

By thee that was not utterly confounded ? 

How many Empires be there that do rue thee? 
Happy the world was till too well it knew thee. 


Thus of all ſuccour utterly bereft, 

Only ſome ſmall force that we had at ſea, 

For us to truſt to, Fortune had us left, 

On which our hopes upon this up-caſt lay, 
Which we to haſten ſpeedily do make, 
Our former courſes forced to forſake. 


Our preſent peril kap'ning to be fo, 
That did for aid importunately call, 


Wherefore in York, as ſafeſt from the foe, 
Ile left me to the keeping of the wall, 


Till his return me further aid might give, 
Whom more and more he ſtudied to relieve, 


The Barons then from Bedford ſetting on; 
Th' appointed rendy where they gath'red head, 
When they had notice that the King was gone, 
Tow'rds Yorkſhire with celerity them ſped, 
To ſeize my perſon purpoſed that were, 
Whoſe preſence elſe might make them to forbear. 


When leaving York, to Scarborough I poſt, 
With that ſmall force the City had to lend me, 
The ſtrongeſt fort that ſtood upon the coaſt, 
And of all other likeſt to defend me, | | 
Which at the worſt, from whence in their deſpight, 
The hills at hand might privilege my flight. 


But they which kept the country round about, 


Upon each paſſage ſet ſo watchful ſpies, 

Of well-walFd York that I was ſcarcely out, 

But on their light-horſe after me they riſe, 
And ſuddenly they in upon me came, 
Ere I had time to get into the ſame, 
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Thence with intent tow'rds Oxford to convey me, 
When by the way, as birds do at the owl, 
Some wonder'd at me, ſome again did bay me, 
As hungry wolves at paſſengers do how]: 
Each one rejoycing that I thus was caught, 
Who on the land theſe miſeries had brought, 


| Conducted thus to Dedington at laſt, 


Where th' Earl of PRNRRORE will'd me to be ſtay'd, 
To underſtand before they further paſt, 
What by the King could on my ſide be ſaid 
About this buſineſs, and tow'rds EDWARD went, 
T' acquaint him with the general intent. 


But th* Earl of Warwick (lying but too near) 
The Dog of Arden that I us'd to call, 


Who mortal hatred did me ever bear, 

He whom I moſt ſuſpected of them all, 
Thither repairing with his powerful band, 
Seiz d upon me with a violent hand. 


| To Warwick caſtle carrying me along, 


(Where he had long deſired me to get) 
With friends and tenants abſolutely ſtrong, 
Whom all the puiſſant Barony abet, 
Which ſince occaſion offer*d them ſuch hold, 
Haſten my death by all the means they could. 


North from the town, a mile or very near; 
A little hill in public view doth lye, 
That's called Blacklow of the dwellers there, 
Near to the ancient Hermitage of Gur, 
To which the Lords me as a traitor led, 
And on a ſcaffold took away my head. 


| My life and fortunes lively thus expreſt, 


In the ſad tenor of my tragick tale, 

Let me return to the fair fields of reſt, 
Thither tranſported with a proſp'rous gale, 
And leave the world my deſtiny to view, 

| Bidding it thus eternally adieu. 
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7. CROMHWE L IL. Karl of ESSEX. 


0 Wak'd, and trembling betwixt rage and dread, | 


Since Rome's ſad ruin here by me began, 


With the loud flander (by the impious time) | Who her religion pluckt up by the root, 


That of my actions every where is ſpread, 
Through which to honour falſly I ſhould climb : 
From the ſad dwelling of th' untimely dead, 
To quit me of that execrable crime, 
CROMWELL appears, his wretched plight t to ſhew, 
Much that can tell, as one that much did know. 


Roughly not made up in the common mould, 
That with the vulgar vilely I ſhould die, 
What thing ſo ſtrange of CRoMWELL is not told? 
What man more prais'd? who more condemn'd than 
That with the world when I am waxed old, II; 
Moſt *twere unfit that Fame of me ſhould lie, 

With fables vain my hiſtory to fill, 

Forcing my good, excuſing of my ill. 


You, that but hearing of my hated name, 
\ Your ancient malice inſtantly bewray, 
And for my fake your ill-deſerved blame 
Upon my legend publicly ſhall lay, 
Would you forbear to blaſt me with defame, 
Might 1 ſo mean a privilege but pray, 
He that three ages had endur'd your wrong, 
Hear him a little, who hath heard you long. 


Y 


| Of the falſe world ſuch hate for which I wan, 
Which ſtill at me her poiſoned'ſt darts doth ſhoot ; ; 


That to excuſe it, do the beſt I can, 


Little, I fear, my labour me will boot: 


Vet will I ſpeak, my troubled heart to caſe, 
Much to the mind her ſelf it is to pleaſe, 


O powerful number, from whoſe ſtricter law 
Heart- moving muſic did receive the ground, 
Which man to fair civility did draw, 
With the brute beaſt when lawleſs he was found : 
O, if according to the wiſer ſaw, 
There be a high divinity in ſound, 

Be now abundant, proſp*rouſly to aid 


| The pen prepar'd my doubtful caſe to plead. 


Putney the place made bleſſed by my birth, 
Whoſe meaneſt cottage ſimply me did ſhrowd, 
To me as deareſt of the Engliſh earth; 
So of my bringing that poor village proud, 
Though in a time when never leſs the dearth 
Of happy wits, yet mine ſo well allow'd, 
That with the beſt ſhe boldly durſt prefer 
Me, that my breath acknowledged from her, 
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Twice flow'd proud Thames, as at my coming woo'd, 


Striking the wond'ring borderers with fear, 

And the pale Genius of that aged flood, 

To my ſick mother labouring did appear, 

And with a countenance much diſtracted ſtood, 

Threatning the fruit her pained womb ſhouid bear: 
My ſpeedy birth being added thereunto, 
Scem'd to fore-tell that much I came to do. 


Who was reſerved for thoſe worſer days, 

As the great ebb unto ſo long a flow, 

When what thoſe ages formerly did raife, 

This, when I liv'd, did laſtly overthrow, 

And that great'ſt labour of the world did ſeize, 

Only for which immedicable blow, 
Due to that time, me dooming Heaven ordain'd, 
Wherein confulion abſolutely reign'd. 


Vainly yet noted this prodigious ſign, 
Often predictions of moſt fearful things, 
As plagues, or war, or great men to decline, 
Riſing of Commons, or the death of Kings; 
But ſome ſtrange news though ever it divine, 
Yet forth thein not immediately it brings, 
Until th* effects men afterward did learn, 
To know that me it chiefly did concern. 


W hilt yet my facher by his painful trade, 
Whoſe labour'd anvil only was his fee, 


Whom my great cow'rdneſs ſtrongly did perſwade, | 


In knowledge to have educated me; 
But death did him unluckily invade, 
Ere he the fruits of his deſire could ſee, 
Leaving me young, then little that did know, 
How me the Heavens had purpos'd to beſtow. 


Hopeleſs as helpleſs moſt might me ſuppoſe, 
Whoſe meanneſs ſeem'd their abject breath to draw: 
Yet did my breaſt that glorious fire incloſe, 
Which their dull purblind ignorance not ſaw, 
Which till is ſettled upon outward ſhows, 
The vulgar's judgment ever is fo raw, 

Which the unworthieſt ſottiſhly do love, 

In their own region properly that move. 


Yet me my fortune ſo could not diſguiſe, 
But through this cloud were ſome that did me know, 
| Which than the reſt more happy, or more wiſe, 
Me did relieve, when I was driven low, 
Which, as the ſtairs by which I firſt did riſe, 
When to my height I afterward did grow, 

Them to requite, my bounties were ſo high, 

As made my fame through every ear to flie. 


| That height and god-like purity of mind, 
Reſteth not ſtill, where titles moſt adorn 
With any, nor peculiarly confin*d 
To names, and to be limited doth ſcorn: 
Man doth the moſt degenerate from kind, 
Richeſt and pooreſt both alike are born; 
And to be always pertinently good, 
Follows not {till the greatneſs of our blood. 


Pity it is, that to one virtuous man 
That mark him lent, to gentry to advance, 


| Which firſt by noble induſtry he wan, 


His baſer iſſue after ſhould inhance, 

And the rude ſlave not any good that can, 

Such ſhould thruſt down by what is his by chance: 
As had not he been firſt that him did raiſe, 


Ne'er had his great heir wrought his grandſire's praiſe, 


How weak art thon, that makeſt it thy end 
To heap ſuch worldly dignities on thee, 
When upon Fortune only they depend, 
And by her changes governed mult be? 
| Beſides the dangers ſtill that ſuch attend, 
Livelieſt of all men pourtray'd out in me, 
When that, for which I hated was of all, 
Soon'ſt from me fled, ſcarce tarrying for my fall. 


| | You that but boaſt your anceſtors proud ſtile, 


And the large ſtem whence your vain greatneſs grew, 
When you your ſelves are ignorant aud vile, 
Nor glorious thing dare actually purſue, 
That all good ſpirits would utterly exile, 
Doubting their worth ſhould elſe diſcover you, 
Giving your ſelves unto ignoble things, 
Baſe I proclaim you, though deriv'd from Kings. 


Virtue, but poor, God in this earth doth place, 
*Gainſt the rude world to ſtand up in his right, 
To ſuffer ſad affliction and diſgrace, 


| Nor ceaſing to purſue her with deſpight: 


Yet when of all ſhe is accounted baſe, 

And ſeeming in moſt miſerable plight, _ 
Out of her power new life to her doth take, 

| LT caſt then diſmay'd, when all do her forſake. 


That is the man of an undaunted ſpirit, _ 
For her dear ſake that offereth him to die, 
For whom, when him the world doth dil-inherit, 
Looketh upon it with a pleaſed eye, 
What's done for Virtue thinking it doth merit, 
Daring the proudeſt menaces defy, 
More worth than life, howe'er the baſe world rate him, 
Belov'd of heaven, although the earth doth hate him. 


Injurious 
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EARL Of ESSELX. 


Injurious Time, unto the good unjuſt, 

O! how may weak poſterity ſuppoſe 

Ever to have their merit from the duſt, 

*Gainſt them thy partiality that knows? 

To thy report, O who ſhall ever truſt, 

Triumphant arches building unto thoſe, 
Allow'd the longeſt memory to have, 
That were the moſt unworthy of a grave? 


But my clear metal had that powerful heat, 


As it not turn'd with all that Fortune could: 
Nor when the. world me terribleſt did threat, 
Could win that place, which my high thoughts did hold, 


That waxed ſtill more protperouſly great, 
The more the world me ſtrove to have controll'd, 
On mine own columns conſtantly to ſtand, 
Withour the falſe help of another's hand. 


My youthful courſe thus wiſely did I ſteer, 

I' avoid thoſe rocks my wrack that elſe did threat; 
Yet ſome fair hopes from far did ſtill appear, 

If that too much my wants did me not let: 
Wherefore my ſelf above my ſelf to bear, 


Still as 1 grew, I knowledge ſtrove to get, 


To perfect that which in the embryo was, 


Whoſe birth, I found, time well might bring to paſs, 


But when my means to fail me I did find, 
My ſelf to travel preſently I took: 
For'twas diſtaſteful to my noble mind, 


That the vile world into my wants ſhould look, 


Being beſides induſtriouſly inclin'd, 

To meaſure others actions with my book, 
My judgment more to rectify thereby, 
In matters that were difficult and high. 


When lo it hapt, that Fortune, as my guide, 
Of me did with ſuch providence diſpoſe, 


That th' Engliſh merchants then, who did reſide 


At Antwerp, me their ſecretary choſe, 


(As though in me to manifeſt her pride) 
Whence to thoſe Principalities I roſe, 


To pluck me down, whom afterward ſhe fear'd, 
Beyond her power that almoſt ſhe had rear'd. 


When firſt the wealthy Netherlands me crain'd, 
In wiſe commerce moſt proper to that place, 


And from my country carefully me wain'd, 

As with the world it meant to win me grace, 

Where great experience happily I gain'd ; 

Yet here I ſeem'd but tutor'd for a ſpace, 
For high imployment otherwiſe ordain'd, 
Till which the time I idly entertain'd. 


| (Shewing ſucceſs) t attempt that could me dare, 


| And being in fo excellent a plight, 


Much prais*d the choice of me that had been made: 
| I held it nothing boldy through to wade, 


So could I act, fo well I could perſwade, 


| (The time could offer) freely did me ſpur, 


Not long it was ere Rome of me did ring, 
| 


** 


| For Boſton bus'neſs hotly then in hand, 

The charge thereof on CHamtks being lay'd, 

Coming to Flanders, hapt to underſtand 

Of me, whom he requetted him to aid; 

Of which, when I the benefit had ſcan'd, 

Weighing what time at Antwerp I had ſtay'd, 
Soon it me won fair Italy to try, 


Under a chearful and more lucky ſky. 


For what the meaneſt clearly makes to ſhine, 
Youth, wit, and courage, all in me concur: 
In every project, that ſo powerſul trine, 

By whoſe kind working bravely I did ſtir, 
Which to each high and glorious deſign 


As forcing fate ſome new thing to prepare, 


Where now my ſpirit got roomth it {elf to ſhow, 
To the fair*ſt pitch to make a gallant flight. 
From things that too much earthly were and low, 
Strongly attracted by a genuine light, 

Where higher ſtill it every day did grow; 


wes — —_ — , 
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Crav'd but occaſion happily to prove, 
How much it fat each vulgar ſpirit above. 


The good ſucceſs th affairs of England found, 
For where moſt men the depth durſt hardly found, 


My ſelf and through the ſtraiteſt ways I wound. 


As meerly jovial in my ſelf was I, 
Compos'd of freedom and. alacrity. 


(Hardly ſhall Rome fo full days fee again) 
Of freemens catches to the Pope I ſing, 
Which wan much licence to my countrymen, 
Thither the which 1 was the firſt did bring, 
That were unknown to Italy till then: 
Light humours them when judgment doth direct, 
Even of the wiſe win plauſible reſpect. 


And thoſe, from home that penſions were allow'd, 
And there did for intelligence remain, 
Under my power themſelves were glad to frond, 
RusSELL and PAcz yea oftentimes were fain, 
When as their names they durſt not have avow'd, 
Me into their ſociety t' retain 

Riſing before me, mighty as they were, 

Great thougli at home, yet did they need me there, 


* 
— — — — — — — 
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In foreign parts near friends I yet forſake, 


That had before been deeply bound to me, 
And would again I uſe of them ſhould make, 


But ſtill my ſtars command I ſhould be tree, 
And all thoſe offers lightly from me ſhake, 
Which to requite, I fetter'd elſe might be; 

And though that oft great perils me oppugn, 


And means were weak, my mind was ever ſtrong. 


Yet thoſe great wants fate to my youth did tie, 
Me from the pomp of thoſe rich countries drive, 
Thereby inforc'd with painful induſtry, 
Againſt affliction manfully to ſtrive, 
Under her burthen faintly not to lie : 
But ſince my good I hardly muſt derive, 
Into the fame I thought to make my way, 
Through all the pow'r againſt me ſhe could lay, 


As a Comedian and my life I led, 
For ſo a while my need did me conſtrain, 
With other my poor countrymen (that play'd) 
Thither that came in hope of better gain: 
Whereas when Fortune feem'd me low to tread 
Under her feet, ſhe ſet me up again, 

Until her uſe bade me her not to fear, 

Her good and ill that patiently could bear. 


Till CHARLES the Fifth th' Imperial pow'r did bend 


Gainſt Rome, which BovRBOx ſkilfully did guide, 
Which faſt-declining Italy did rend; 
For th' right that him her Holineſs deny'd, 
Wholly herſelf inforced to defend 
*Gainſt him that juſtly puniſhed her pride, 

To which my ſelf I laſtly did partake, 

To ſce thereof what Fortune meant to make. 


And at the ſiege with that great Gen'ral ſerv'd, 

hen he firſt girt her ſtubborn waiſt with ſteel, 

Within her walls who well-near being ſtarv*d, 

An! that with faintneſs ſhe began to reel, 

Shewing herſelf a little as ſhe ſwerv'd : 

Firſt her then noting I began to feel, | 

She, whoſe great pow'r ſo far abroad did roam, 

What in her ſelf ſhe truly was at home. 


That the great ſchool of the falfe world was then, 
Where her's their ſubtle practices did vie, 
Amongſt that mighty confluence of men, 
French plots propt up by Engliſh policy, 
The German powers falſe ſhuffling, and again 
All countermin'd by ſkilful Italy ; 

Each one in poſſibility ro win, 

Great reſts were up, and mighty hangs v were in. 


| Here firſt to work my buſy brain was fet, 


(My inclination finding it to pleaſe, 

This ſtirring world which ſtrongly ſtill did whet, 
To temper in ſo dangerous aſſays, | 
Which did ſtrange forms of policies beget; 
Beſides in times fo turbulent as theſe, 

Whereto my ſtudies wholly I did bend 

To that, which then the wiſeſt made their end. 
| 

And my experience happily me taught 
| Into the ſecrets of thoſe times to ſee, 


| From whence to England afterward I brought 


Thoſe flights of ſtate deliver'd there to me, 

Int” which there then were very few that ſought, 

Nor did with th' humour of that age agree, 
Which after did moſt fearful things effect, 
Whole ſecret working few did then ſuſpect. 

| 

When though *twere long, it happen'd yet at laſt, 

Some hopes me homeward ſecretly allur'd, 

| When many perils ſtrangely I had paſt, 

As many fad calamities endur'd : 

Beyond the moon when I began to caſt, 

| By my rare parts what place might be procur'd, 

If they at home were to the mighty known, 

| How they would ſeem compared with their own, 


Or if that there the Great ſhould me neglect, 

| As I the worſt that vainly did not fear, 

To my experience how to gain reſpect, 

In other countries that do hold it dear, 

I no occaſion vainly did reject, 

WhiPſt ſtill before me other riſing were, 

And ſome themſelves had mounted to the ſky, 
Little before unlike to thrive as I. 


| | When now in England bigamy with blood, 
ds begot by luxury and pride, 

In their great'ſt fulneſs peremptory ſtood; 
Some that thoſe courſes diligently ey'd, 


—_—C—— 


| Slily were fiſhing in that troubled flood, 


| For future changes wiſely to provide, 
Finding the world ſo rankly then to ſwell, 
| That till it brake, it never could be well. 


But floating long upon my firſt arrive, 
Whil'ſt many doubts me ſeemed to appall, 
Like to a bark that with the tide doth drive, 
Having nought left to faſten it withall, 
Thus with the time by ſuff*ring I do ſtrive, 
Into what harbour doubtful yet to fall; 

Until inforc'd to put it to the chance, 
Caſting the fair'ſt, my fortune to advance. 


Making 
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All that thereof the great foundation wills, 


And in this work they only were thine own, 


Making my ſelf to mighty Woorszy known, 
That ATLas, which the government up-ſtay'd, 
Who from mean place in little time was grown 
Up to him, which that weight upon him lay'd; 
And being got the neareſt to his throne, 

He the more eas' ly this great Kingdom ſway'd, 
Leaning thereon his weaned ſelf to breath, 
Whil'ſt even the greateſt ſat him far beneath. 


Where learned Mort and GarDineR I met, 
Men in thoſe times immatchable for wit, 
Able that were the dulleſt ſpirit to whet, 
And did my humour excellently fit, 
Into their rank and worthily did get, 
There as their proud competitor to ſit, 
One excellence to many is the mother, 
Wits do, as creatures, one beget another. 


This founder of the * of Kings, 

Whoſe veins with more than uſual ſpirit were All'd, 
A man ordained to the mighti'ſt things, 

In Oxford then determining to build 

To Chriſt a college, and together brings 


There me imploys, whoſe induſtry he found 
Worthy to work upon the nobleſt ground. 


Yet in the entrance wiſely did he fear 
Coin might fall ſhort ; yet with this work on fire, 


Wherefore ſuch houſes as religious were, 


Whoſe being no neceſſity require, 

But that the greater very well might bear, 
From Rome the Card'nal cunningly did hire, 
Winning withal his Soveraign to conſent, 

It colouring with fo holy an intent. 


This like a ſymptom to a long diſeaſe, 


Was the fore-runner to this mighty fall, 


And but too unadviſedly did ſeize 
Upon the part that ruinated all, | 
Which, had the work been of ſo many days, 
And more again recover hardly ſhall : 
But lo, it funk, which time did long up-hold, 
Where now it hes even levell'd with the mold. 


Thus thou, great Rome, here firſt waſt overthrown, 
Thy future harms that blindly couldſt not ſee, _ 


Whoſe knowledge lent that deadly wound to thee, 

Which to the world before had they not ſhown, 

Neer had thoſe ſecrets been defcry*d by me, 
Nor by thy wealth ſo many from the plow, 


| - Worn thoſe high types wherein they flouriſh now. | 
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For which my maſter WOoolsEVY might and main, 

Into ſuch favour with the King me brought, 

Tow'rds whom my ſelf ſo well I did demean, 

As that I ſeem'd to exerciſe his thought, 

And his great liking ſtrongly did retain, 

With what before that Card'nal had me taught, 
From whoſe example, by thoſe cells but ſmall, 
Sprang the ſubverſion laſtly of them all. 


Yet many a let was caſt into the way, 
Wherein I ran fo ſteadily and right, 
And many a ſnare my adverſaries lay, (light, 


To my aſcendant haſting then to climb, 
There as the firſt predomining the time, 


Knowing what wealth me earneſtly did woo, 
Which I through Woorsty hapen'd had to find, 


| And could the path moſt perfectly unto, 


The King thereafter earneſtly inclin'd, 
Seeing beſides what after I might do, 


| If ſo great power me fully were aſſign'd, 


By all their means againſt me ſtrongly wrought, 
Lab'ring as faſt to bring their Church to nought. 


| WhiP& to the King continually I ſie, 


And in this bus'neſs faithfully did ſtir, 
Strongly to prove my judgment to be true, 
| *Gainſt thoſe who moſt ſuppoſed me to err; 
Nor the leaſt means, which any way I knew 


Might grace me, or my purpoſes perfer, 


Did I omit, till I had won his ear 


This wound to them thus violently given, 


Envy at me her ſharpeſt darts did rove, 


Affecting the Supremacy of Heaven, 


As the firſt Giants warring againſt Joys, 


| Heap'd hills on hills, the Gods till they had driven, 
| | The meaneſt ſhapes of earthly things to prove: 


So muſt I ſhift from them that *gainſt me roſe, 
Mortal their hate, as mighty were my foes, 


But their great force againſt me wholly bent, 


Prevail'd upon my purpoſes ſo far, 


| That I my ruin ſcarcely could prevent, 

So momentary worldly favours are, 

That till the utmoſt of their ſpight was Gong: 
Had not my ſpirit maintain'd a manly war, 


Riſen they had, when I had lain full low, 


Upon whoſe ruin after I did grow. 
| KKK When 


Much wrought they with their power, much with their 
| Wiſely perceiving that my ſmalleſt ſtay 
Fully requir'd the utmoſt of their might, 


Moſt that me mark*d, when leaſt he ſeem'd to hear, 
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When che great King, their ſtrange reports that took, 
Who as pernicious as they potent were, 
And at the fair growth of my fortune ſtrook, 
Whoſe deadly malice blame me not to fear, 
Me at the firſt ſo violently ſhook, 
Thar they this frame were likely down to bear, 

If Reſolution with a ſettled brow 

Had not upheld my peremptory vow. 


Yet theſe encounters thruſt me not awry, 
Nor could my courſes force me to forſake, 
After this ſhipwrack I again mult try, 


Some happier voyage hopeful ſtill to make: 


The plots that barren long we ſee do lie, 
Some fitting ſeaſon plentifully take: 
One fruitful harveſt frankly doth reſtore 
What many winters hinder'd have before. 


That to account I ſtrictly call my wit, 
How it this while had managed my ſtate, 
My foul in counſel ſummoning to ſit, 
If poſſible to turn the courſe of Fate; 
For ways there be the greateſt things to hit, 
If men could find the peremptory gate: 
And ſince I once was got ſo near the brink, 
More than before *twould grieve me now to ſink, 


Russ zl, whoſe life (ſome ſaid) that I had fav'd 
In Italy, one that me favour'd moſt, 


And reverend HaiLts, who but occaſion crav d 


To ſhew his love, no leſs that I had coſt, 
Who to the King perceiving me diſgrac'd, 
Whoſe favour I unluckily had loſt, — 
Both with him great, a foot ſet in withall, 
If not to ſtay, to qualify my fall, 
High their regard, yet higher was their hap, 
Well-near quite ſunk, recover me that could, 
And 6nce more get me into Fortune's lap, 


Which well my ſelf might teach me there to hold, 


Eſcapꝰ'd out of ſo dangerous a trap, 


| Whoſe praiſe by me to ages ſhall be told, 


As the two props by which I only roſe, | 
When molt ſuppreſt, moſt trod on by my foes. 


This me to urge the premunire won, 

Ordain'd in matters dangerous and high, 

In t' which the heedleſs Prelacy were run, 

That back unto the Papacy did flie, 

Sworn to that See, and what before was done, | 

Due to the King, diſpenſed were thereby, 
In & which firſt entring offer'd me the mean, 
That to throw down, already that did lean, 


_—_— 
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This was to me that over-flowing ſource, 

From whence his bounties plentifully ſpring, 

Whoſe ſpeedy current with unuſual force 

Bare me into the boſom of the King, 

By putting him into that ready courſe, 

Which ſoon to paſs his purpoſes might bring, 
Where thoſe which late imperiouſly controll'd me, 
Struck pale with fear, ſtood trembling to behold me. 


When State to me thoſe ceremonies ſhow'd, 
That to ſo great a favourite were due, 

And Fortune ſtill with honours did me load, 
As though no mean ſhe in my riling knew, 

Or Heaven to me more than to man had ow'd, 


| (What to the world unheard of was and new) 


And was to other ſparing of her ſtore, 
Till ſne could give, or 1 could ask no more. 


Thoſe high preferments he upon me lay'd, 
To make the world me publickly to know, 
Were ſuch, in judgment rightly being weigh'd, 


Seemed too great for me to undergo ; 


Nor could his hand from pouring on be ſtay'd, 
Until I ſo abundantly did flow, 
That looking down whence lately I was clomb, 
Danger bad fear, if further I ſhould roam. 


For firſt from Knighthood riſing in degree, 


The office of the Jewel-houſe my lot, 


After, the Rolls he frankly gave to me, 
From whence a Privy Counſellor I got, 
Then of the Garter ; and then Earl to be 
Of Eſſex: yet ſufficient theſe were not, 
But to the great Vicegerency I grew, 
Being a title as ſupreme as new. 


So well did me theſe Dignities befit, 
And Honour ſo me every way became, 


| As more than man I had been made for i it, 
Or as from me it had deriv'd the name: 
Where was he found whoſe love I not iy 


Beyond his own imaginary aim, | 
Which had me ſuccour'd, nearly being driven, 


As things to me that idly were not given? 


What tongue ſo ſlow, the tale ſhall not report 

Of hoſpitable Fr1scoBaLD and me, 

And ſhew in how reciprocal a ſort 

My thanks did with his courteſy agree, 

| When as my means in Italy were ſhort, 

That me reliev'd? I, leſs that would not be, 
When Jof England was vicegerent made, 
His former bounties lib'rally repay'd. 
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The manner briefly, gentler Muſe, relate, 

Since oft before it wiſely hath been told, 

The ſudden change. of unavoided fate, 

That famous Merchant, reverend Fr 18coBALD, 

Grew poor, and the ſmall remnant of his ſtate, 

Was certain goods to England he had ſold, 
Which in the hands of creditors but bad, 
Small hope to get, yet leſſer means he had. 


Hither his wants him forcibly conſtrain'd, 
Though with long travel both by land and ſeas, 
Led by this hope, that only now remain'd, 
Whereon his fortune finally he lays; 


And if he found that friendſhip here were feign'd, 


Yet at the worſt, it better ſhould him pleaſe, 
Far out of ſight to periſh here unknown, 
Than unreliev'd be pitied of his own. 


It chanc'd as 1 tow'rd Weſtminſter did ride, 
Mongſt the great concourſe paſſing to and fro, 
An aged man I happily eſpy'd, 


Whoſe outward looks much inward grief did ſhow ; 


Which made me note him, and the more I ey'd 


Him, methought more preciſely I ſhould know: 


Revolving long, it came into my mind, 
This was the man to me had been ſo kind. 


Was there withal ſo joyed with his ſight, 


(With the dear ſight of his ſo reverend face) 
That I could ſcarcely keep me from t alight, 
And in mine arms him kindly to embrace: 
Weighing yet (well) what ſome imagine might, 


Ile being a ſtranger, and the publick place, 


Checkt my affection, till ſome fitter hour 
On him my love effectually might ſhowr. 


Never, quoth I, was Fortune ſo unjuſt, 
As to do wrong to thy moſt noble heart: 
* What man fo wicked could betray the truſt 
* Of one ſo upright, of ſo good deſert ? 
And tho? obey neceſſity thou muſt, 


As when th waſt grear'ſt, the dame to me thou art, 


© Let me alone the laſt be left of all, 


That from the reſt declin'd not with thy fall.” 


And calling to a Gentleman of mine, 

Wiſe and diſcreet that well I knew to be, 
Shew'd him that ſtranger, whofe dejected eyne, 
Fixt on the earth, ne*er once lookt up at me: 

< Bid yonder man come home to me and dine, 

* (Quoth I) beſpeak him-reverently you ſee ; 
»Scorn not his habit; little canſt thou tell, 


| He with my name that kindly did kim greet, 
Slowly caſt up his deadly-moving eye, 

That long time had been fixed on his feet, 
To look no higher than his miſery, 
Thinking him more calamity did greet, 

Or that I had ſuppoſed him ſome ſpy ; 


My man departed, and the meſſage done, 

He whoſe ſad heart a ſtrange impreſſion (truck, 
To think upon this accident begun, | 
And on himſelf ſuſpiciouſly to look ; 

Into all doubts he fearfully doth run, 

Oft himſelf chearing, oft himſelf fortook : 


My ſervants ſet his coming to attend, 


That were therein nor common for their {kill, 


Whoſe uſage yet the former did amend : 


| He hop'd not good, nor guilty was of ill; 


But as a man, whoſe thoughts were at an end, 


f His honour'd preſence ſo did me inflame, 


That being then in preſence of my Peers, 
I 'ſdained not to meet him as he came, 
(That very hardly could contain my tears) 


I Kindly falute him, call him by his name, 
And oft together aſk him how he chears : 


Which {till along maintaining the extream, 


At length to wake him gently, I began 
With this demand, 1f once he did not know 
One Thomas CROMWELL, a poor Engliſhman, 
By him reliev'd, when he was driven low? 
When I perceiv'd he my remembrance wan, 
Yet with his tears it ſilently did ſhow, _ 
1 wept for woe, to ſee mine hoſt diltreſt ; 
But he for joy, to ſee his happy gueſt. 


Him to the Lords I publiſht by my praiſe, 
And at my table carefully him ſet, | 

| Recounting them the many ſundry ways 

I was to this good Gentleman in debt ; 

How great he was in Florence in thoſe days, 
With all that grace or reverence him might get : 


J Which all the while yet ſilently he hears, 
How rich a mind in thoſe mean rags doth dwell. 


Moiſting among his viands with his tears. 


| With a deep ſigh that from his heart he drew, 
Quoth he, His will accompliſht be by you.“ 


Strangely perplext, he to my houſe doth come, 
Not knowing why judg'd, nor dreading yet his doom. 


Fortune, quoth he, then work on me thy will: 
« Wiſer than man I think he were that knew 
| *< Whence this may come, or what will it enſue, 


The man thought ſure he had been in a dream. 
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And to lend fulneſs laſtly to his fate, 
Great ſums I gave him, and what was his due, 
Made known, my ſelf became his advocate, 
And at my charge his creditors I ſue, 
Recovering him unto his former ſtate : 
Thus he the world began by me anew, 
That ſhall to all poſterity expreſs 

His honour'd bounty, and my thankfulneſs. 


Bur, Muſe, recount before thou farther paſs, 
How this great change ſo quickly came about, 
And what the cauſe of this ſad downfal was, 
In every part the ſpacious realm throughout, 
Being effected in ſo little ſpace, 
Leave r.ot thereof poſterity to doubt, 

That the world obſcured elſe may be, 

If in this place revealed not by thee. 


If the whole land did on the Church rely, 

Having full power Kings to account to call, 

That to the world read only policy, 

Beſides Heaven's keys to ſtop or let in all, 

Let me but know from her ſupremacy 

How ſhe ſhould come fo ſuddenly to fall: 
Twas more than chance ſure put a hand thereto, 
That had the power ſo great a thing to do. 


Or aught there were had biding under ſun, 
Who would have thought thoſe edifices great, 
Which f:{t Religion holily begun, 

The Church approv'd, and Wiſdom richly ſeat, 
Devotion nouriſh'd, Faith allowance won, 


Should in their ruins laſtly bury'd lie, 
But that begun and ended from the ſky ? 


And the King, late obedient to her laws, 
 Againlt the Clerk of Germany had writ, 
As he the firſt that ſtirr'd in the Church's cauſe, 
Againſt him greatli'ſt that oppugned it; 
And wan from her ſo grateful an applauſe, 
Then in her favour chiefly that did fit, 
That as the prop whereon ſhe only ſtay'th, 
Him ſhe inſtil'd DETENDER or THE FAITH, 


But not their power, whoſe ide ho did place 
In the firſt rank, the oracles of ſtate, 
\Who that opinion ſtrongly did embrace, 
Which through the land received was of late, 
Then aught at all prevailed in this caſe, 
O powerful doom of unavoided fate, 
Whoſe depth not weak mortality can know ! 
Who can uphold what Heaven will overthrow ? 


The Legend of THOM AS CROMWELL 


When time now univerſally did ſhow 


| The power to it peculiarly annex'd, 


With moſt abundance then when ſhe did flow, 
Yet every hour ſtill profp'rouſly ſhe wex'd, 
But the world poor did by looſe riots grow, 
Which ſerved as an excellent pretext, 
And colour gave to pluck her from her pride, 
Whoſe only greatneſs ſuffer'd none beſide. 


Likewiſe to that, Poſterity did doubt 
Thoſe at the firſt not rightly to adore, 


| Their fathers that, too credulous devout, 


Had to the Church contributed their ſtore, 
And to recover only went about 


| What their great zeal had laviſhed before, 


On her a ſtrong hand violently lay'd, 
Preying on that they gave for to be pray'd. 


Beſides, the King ſet in a courſe fo right, 
Which I for him laboriouſly had tract, 
(Who, till I learn'd him, had not known his might) 
I ſtill to prompt his power with me to act, 
Into thoſe ſecrets got ſo deep a ſight, 
That nothing laſtly to his furtherance lackt, 
And by example it to him was ſhown, 
How Rome might here be cas'ly overthrown. 


In taking down yet of this goodly frame, 

He ſuddenly not brake off every band, 

But took the power firſt from the Papal name 
After, a while let the religion ſtand, 


When limb by limb he daily did it lame; 


With what might make them any way compleat, | Firſt, took a leg, and after took a hand, 


Till the poor ſemblance of a body left, 
But all ſhould ſtay it utterly bereft. 


For if ſome Abbey happen'd void to fall, 


By death of him that the ſuperior was, 


Gain, chat did firſt Church-liberty enthrall, 
Only Supreme promoted to the place, 
Mongſt many bad, the worſt moſt times of all, 


Under the colour of ſome other's grace, 


That by the ſlander which from him ſhould ſpring, 
Into contempt it more and more might bring, 


This time from heaven when by a ſecret courſe 


Diſſenſion univerſally began, 
(Frevailing as a planetary ſource) 
I' th* Church believing, as Mahumetan, 


When LuTHex firſt did theſe opinions nurſe, 


Much from great Rome in little ſpace that wan, = 
It to this change ſo aptly did diſpoſe, 
From whoſe ſad ruin ours ſo great aroſe, | 


When 
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When here that fabrick utterly did fail, 
Which powerful Fate had limited to Time, 
By whoſe ſtrong law it natufally muſt quail,” 


From that proud height to Which it long did cir, 


Letting *gainſt it the contrary prevail, 

Therein to puniſh ſome notorious crime, | 
For which at length juſt-dooming bertel Gertet, 
That on her buildings ruin here ſhould feed. 


Th' authority upon her ſhe did take, 

And uſe thereof in every little thing, 

Finding herſelf how oft ſhe did forſake, 

In her own bounds herſelf not hmiting, 

That awful fear and due obedience brake, 

Which her reputed Holineſs did bring, 
From flight regard and brought her into hate, 
With thaſe that much diſlik'd of her eſtate. 


Seeing thoſe. parts ſhe e had play'd, | 

Belief to her great miracles to win, 

To the wiſe world were every day bewray 4, 

From which the doubt did of her pow'r begin, 

Damnation yet to queſtion: what ſhe ſaid, 

Made moſt ſuſpect the faith they had been in, 
When their ſalvation eas'ly might be bought, 


Found. not this yet the way that they had ſought. 


Vhence thoſe, ill humours ripen'd to a head, 

Bred by the rankneſs of the plenteous land, 

And they not only ſtrangely from her fled, 
Bound for her ancient liberty to ſtand, 

But what their fathers gave her being dead. 
The ſons rap' d from her with a violent hand, 
And thoſe her buildings moſt of all abus d. 
That with the weight their fathers coffins bruis'd. 


The viſeſt and moſt provident but build 

For time again but only to deſtroy, ' 

The coſtly piles and monuments we gild, 
Succeeding time ſhall reckon but a P71 a 6 
Viciſſitude impartially will d, be? J ns 
The goodlieſt things be ſubject to annoy, * 
And what one age did ſtudiouſly maintain, 
The next again accounteth vile and vain, 


Yet time doth tell, in ſome things they did err, 
That put their help her bravery to deface, 
When as the wealth that taken was from her, 
Others ſoofi' raiſed, that did them _ 
Their titles and their offices confer 
On ſuch before as were obſcure and bad! 


Who would with her, they likewiſe down ſhould go, 


And o'entrewrhem that her did overthrow, 
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| | And th' Romiſh rites, that with a clearer ſight 

The wiſeſt thought they juſtly did reject, 

bi They after ſaw, that the received light 

Not altogether free was from defect, 

Myſterious things being not conceived right, 

Thereof bred in the ignorant neglect: 

For in opinion ſomething ſhort doth fall, 
Wants there have been, and ſhall be {till in all. 


| But negligent Security and Eaſe, 
| Unbridled Senfuality begat, 


| That only ſought his appetite to ple 


a As it in midſt of much abundance ſat: 
The Church not willing others ſhould her praiſe, 


| That ſhe was lean, when as her lands were fat, 
| Herſelf to roo much liberty did give, 
Which ſome perceiv'd that in thoſe times did live. 


Pirxcx the wile plowman, in his viſion ſaw 


; | Conſcience ſore hurt, yet ſorer was affraid 
The ſeven great ſins to Hell him like to draw, 


And to wiſe Clergy mainly cry'd for aid; 

Fal'n ere he wiſt (whom peril much did awe) 

{ Orr unclean Prieſts whilſt faintly he him ſtaid, 

| Willing good Clergy t caſe his wretched caſe, 
Whom theſe ſtrong giants hotly had in chaſe, -+ 


| Clergy call'd Friers, which near at hand did dwell, 


And them requeſts to take in hand the cure, 

But for their leechcraft that they could not well, 

He liſted not their dreſſing to endure, 

When in his ear Need ſoftly did him tell 

| (And of his knowledge more did him affure) 
They came for gain, their end which they did make, 
For which on them the charge of ſouls they take. 


4 
[ 


And voluntary poverty profeſt, 
By food of Angels ſeeming as to live ; 


I | But yet with them th? accounted were the beſt, 
4 That moſt to their fraternity did give, 


I And beyond number that they were increaſt. 

| | If ſo (quoth Conſcience) thee may I believe, 
Ihen tis in vain more on them to beſtow, 
If beyond number like they be to grow.“ 


I The Frier ſoon feeling Conſcience had him found, 


And hearing how Hypocriſy did thrive, 

That many teachers every where did wound, 

For which Contrition miſerably did grieve : 

| | Now in deceit to ſhew himſelf profound, 

| His former. hopes yet laſtly to revive, 

Gets the Pope's letters, whereof he doth ſhape 

* Him — from Conſcience to eſcape. 

| LI And 
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Peace, the good porter, ready ſtill at hand, ' 


And ſo tow'rds goadly Unity he goes, ant 
A ſtrong- built caſtle ſtanding very high. 


Where Conſcience liy/d, to keep him from his Foes,” 2105 
That ſhall know all to be what they ſhould be: 


Whom, leſt ſome watchful fentinel ſhould ſpy. 
And him ſhould to the garriſon diſcloſe, 


His cowl about him carefully doth tie, 


Creeps to the gate, and cloſely: thereat beat, 
As one that entrance gladly would entreat, 


o 
— « 


It doth unpin, and prays him God to ſave, 

And after ſalving, kindly doth; demand 

What was his will, or who he there would kite + 

The Frier low lowting, croſſing with his hand, 

T' ſpeak with Contrition (quoth he) I would crave.' 
„Father (quoth Peace) your coming is in vain, 
For him of late Hypocriſy hath ſlain.”* 


* To former health J hope him to reſtore, 
For in my ſkill his found recovery lies 

© Doubt not thereof, if ſetting God before.“ 

«« Are you a Surgeon?” (Peace again replies.) 


© Yea (quoth the Frier,) and ſent to heal his ſore.” 


Come near (quoth Peace) and God your coming 


The Legend of THOMAS CROMIWE LI 


He faw their faults chat looſely lived then, 


Others again our weakneſſes ſhall ſee : + -..., 
For this is ſure, he bideth not with men, 


Yet let the faithful and induſtrious pen 


| Have the due merit; but return to me, 


Whole fall this while blind Fortune did deviſe, 
To be as ſtrange as ſtrangely I did riſe. . | 


Thoſe ſecret foes yet ſubt'ly to deceive, 
That me maligning, lifted at my ftate, 
I | The King to marry forward ſtill I heave, 


+ | (His former wife being repudiate) »e 
! With Ann the ſiſter of the Duke of Cuavs, 


The German Princes to confederate, 
To tack me fill an hoe that agint me lay, 
Which as their own retain'd me here in pay. 


God ſhield ! (quoth he, and turning up his eyes,) | Which my deſtruction principally wrougfit, 


When afterward, abandoning her bed, 

| Which to his will to paſs could not be brought, 
So long as yet I bare about my head, 

Te only man her ſafety that had ſought, 

Of her again and only favoured, 

Which was the cauſe he haſted to my end, 


Never of help Contrition had more need. [ſpeed.” | Upon whoſe fall hers likewiſe did depend, 


And for more haſte he haleth in the Frier, 

And his lord Conſcience quickly of him told, 

Who entertain'd him 'with right friendly cheer * 

O ſir, (quoth he) intreat you that I could 

To lend your hand to my dear couſin here, 
Contrition, whom a ſore diſeaſe doth hold, 


Ihat wounded by Hypocriſy of late, 


Nov lieth in moſt deſperate eſtate.“ 


« Sir, (quoth the Frier) I hope him ſoon to cure, 
«© Which to your comfort quickly you ſhall ſee, 
Will he a while my dreſſing but endure.” 
And to Contrition therewith cometh he, 
And by fair ſpeech himſelf of him affure, 
But firſt of all going thorough for his fee : 
Which done, quoth he, If curry you ſhow 
% Sound, *t not avails if inwardly or no 


But baun aſſoiling of his ſin, 
No other med' cine will he to him lay, 
. Saying, that Heaven his ſilver him ſhould wm; 
And to give Friers, was better than to pray; 
So he were ſhriv'd, what need he care a * 
Thus with his patient he ſo long did play, 
Until Contrition had forgot to weep,  _ 
This the wiſe 1 ** a. 


For in his high diſtemp'rature of blood; 


lor what was it that his deſires withſtood, - 


He not inveſted, were it ne er ſo hard? 


Nor held he me fo abſolutely good, 


That though I croſs'd him, I could not be ſpas 
| But with thoſe things J laſtly was to go, 


Which he to ground did violently throw. 
When Wil with all dn enemies 
| The longer time their miſchiefs to deviſe, 


Feeling with me how laſtly now it far d, 
When I had done the King what did ſuffice, 


| Laſtly, thruſt in againſt me to be heard, 


When what was ill, contrarily turn'd good, 
Making amain to th' ſhedding of my blood. 
And that the King his action doth deny, 

| And on my guilt doth altogether lay, 
Having his riot ſatisfy d thereby, 

Seems not to know how I therein did ſway, 
What late was Truth, now turn'd to Hereſy ; 


When he by me had purchaſed his prey, 


Himſelf to clear, and ſatisfy the fin, 
| Leaves me but late his inſtrument therein. in. 


Whom my much power from audience had debarr'd, 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe laws I made myſelf alone to pleaſe, 
To give me power more freely ro my will, 
Even to my equals hurtful fundry ways, 
(Forced to things that moſt do ſay were ill) 
Upon me now as violently ſeize, 
By which I laſtly periſht by my ſkill, 
On mine own neck returning (as my due) 
That heavy yoke wherein by me they drew. 


My greatneſs threaten'd by W-boding eyes, 

My actions ſtrangely cenſured of all, 

Yet in my way, my giddineſs not ſees 

The pit wherein I likely was to fall. 

O, were the ſweets of man's felicities 

Often amongſt not temper'd with ſome gall, 
He would forget by his o'erweening ſkill, 
Juſt heaven above doth cenſure good and ill! 


Things over-rank do never kindly bear, 


As 1n the corn, the fluxure when we ſee 


Fills but the ſtraw, when it ſhould fill the ear, 
Rotting that time in ripening it ſhould be, 


And being once down, itfelf can never rear: 


With us well doth this ſimile agree, 
(By the wiſe man) due to the Great in all, 


By their own weight being broken in their fall. 


Self-loving man what ſooner doth abuſe, 

And more than his proſperity doth wound ? 

Into the deep but fall how can he chuſe, 

That over-ſtrides whereon his foot to ground? 

Who ſparingly. proſperity doth uſe, 

And to himſelf doth after- ill propound, 
Unto his height who happily doth climb, 
Sits above Fortune, and controlleth Time. 


Not chooſing what us moſt delight doth bring, 
And moſt that by the general breath is freed, 
Wooing that ſuffrage but the virtuous thing, 
Which in itſelf is excellent indeed, 

Of which the depth and perfect managing 
Amongſt the moſt but few there be that heed, 
Affecting that agreeing with their blood, 

Seldom enduring, and as ſeldom good. 


But whilſt we ſtrive too ſuddenly to riſe, 
By flatt' ring Princes with a ſervile tongue, 
And being ſoothers to their tyrannies, wy 
Work our much woes by what doth many wrong, 
And unto others tending injuries, | 
Unto our ſelves it hap'ning oft among, 

In our owu ſnares unluckily are caught, 

Whilſt our attempts fall inſtantly to naught. 


The council-chamber place of my arreſt, 

Where chief I was, when greateſt was the ſtore, 
And had my ſpeeches noted of the beſt, 

That did them as high oracles adore : 

A Parliament was laſtly my inqueſt, 


That was my ſelf a Parliament before, 


The Tower-hill ſcaffold laſt I did aſcend : 


Thus the great'ſt man of England made his end, 
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QUEST of CVT EIA 


HAT time the groves were clad in green, 


| The fields dreſt all in flowers, 
And that the ſleek-hair'd Nymphs were ſeen 
To ſeek them Summer bowers : 


Forth rov'd I by the ſliding rills, 
To find where CynT#1a fat, 
Whoſe name ſo often from the hills 

The Echoes wonder'd at. 


When me upon my queſt to bring, 
That pleaſure might excell, 


The birds ſtrove which ſhould ſweetlieſt ſing, 


The flow'rs which ſhould ſweeteſt ſmell. 


Long wand'ring in the wood, faid I, 
_ © O whither's CVYXTHIA gone?“ 

When ſoon. the Echo doth reply 

To my laſt word,“ go on.” 


At length upon a lofty fir 
It was my chance to find, 

Where that dear name moſt due to her, 
Was carv*d upon the rind. 


Which whilſt with wonder I beheld, 


The bees their honey brought, 
And up the carved letters fill'd, 
As they with gold were wrought. 


And near that tree's more ſpacious root, 
Then looking on the ground, 

The ſhape of her moſt dainty foot 
Imprinted there I found, 


THE 
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Which ſtuck there like a curious ſeal. 
As though it ſhould forbid 

Us, wretched mortals, to reveal 
What under it was hid. 


Beſides, the flowers which it had preſs'd, 
Appeared to my view 8 

More freſh and lovely than the reſt, 
That in the meadows grew. 


The clear drops, in the ſteps that ſtood 

Of that delicious girl, | 

The Nymphs, amongſt their dainty food, 
Drunk for diſſolved pearl. 


The yielding ſand, where ſhe had trod, 

Untoucht yet with the wind, 

By the fair poſture plainly ſhow'd, _ 
Where J might CynTarra find. 


When on upon my wayleſs walk 
As my deſires me draw, 


_ I like 2 madman fell to talk 


With every thing I faw : 


I aſked ſome Lillies, © Why ſo white 


They from their fellows were ?? 
Who anſwer'd me, That CynTi1a's fight 
e Had made them look fo clear. 


I afk*d a nodding Violet Why 
© It ſadly hung the head? 
It told me, CyNTEHIA late paſt by, 
* Too ſoon from it that fied. 
M m m 
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A bed of Roſes ſaw I there, 
Bewitching with their grace : 


Beſides ſo wondrous ſweet they were, 
That they perfum'd the place: 


I of a Shrub of thoſe enquir'd, 
From others of that kind, 

Who with ſuch virtue them inſpir'd ? 
It anſwer'd (to my mind :) 


© As the baſe Hemlock were we ſuch, 
The poyſoned'ſt weed that grows, 

Till CyNTHIA, by her god - like touch, 
FTransform'd us to the Roſe: 


Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings 
Which candy cvery green, 

© Renew us like the teeming Springs, 

And we thus freſh are ſeen.“ 


At length I on a Fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 

The bank with daffadillies dight, 
With graſs like leave was matted : 


When I demanded of that Well, 


What pow'r frequented there; 
Deſiring, it would pleaſe to tell 
What name it us'd to bear: 


It told me © it was CVNTRHIA's own, 
< Whithin whoſe cheerful brims, 

That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her ſnowy limbs; 


Since when that water had t he pow'r 
Joſt maidenhoods to reſtore, 
And make one Twenty in an hour, 
Of Fson's age before. 


| And told me That the bottom clear, 


Nov lay'd with many a fett 
Ok ſee d-pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her chere, 
Was known as black as jet: 


« As when ſhe from the water came, 
Where firſt ſhe touch'd the mold, 


In balls the people made the fame, 


For pomander and fold.? 


When chance me to an arbour led, 


Whereas I might behold ; 
Two bleſt Elyſiums in one ſted, 
The leſs the great infold; 


The place which ſhe had choſen out, 
Herſelf in to repoſe: 

Had they come down, the Gods no doubt 
The very ſame had choſe. 


That damaſk'd not the chequer'd floor 


The wealthy Spring yet never bore 
That ſweet, nor dainty flower, 


Of CynraIA' 8 Summer bower. 


The Birch, the Myrtle, and the Bay, = 
Like friends did all embrace, 

And their large branches did 7 
To canopy the place. 


Where ſhe like Væx us doth * 
Upon a roſy bed; 

As hillies the ſoft pillows were, 
Whereon ſhe lay'd her head. 


Heav'n on her ſhape ſuch coſt beſtow'd, 
And with ſuch bounties bleſt, 

No limb of her's but might have made , 
A Goddeſs at the leaſt. 


The flies by chance meſke | in her hair, 
By the bright radiance thrown 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 


They ſo like diamonds ſhone, 


The meaneſt Weed the toil there bw 


Her breath did ſo refine, 
That it with Woodbine durſt Os 
And beard the Eglantine. | - 


T he Dew which on the tender graſs 


The evening had diſtill'd, 
To pure Roſe-water turned was, 
The ſhades with ſweets that fill'd. 


The winds were huſht, no leaf ſo ſmall . 


At all was ſeen to ſtir: 25 
Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, 
The {mall birds lang to her. 


Where ſhe too quickly me eſpies, 
When I too plainly ſee | 


A thouſand Curips from her eyes 


Shoot all at once at me. 


Into theſe ſecret ſhades (quoth ſhe) 


Hoy dar'ſt thou be ſo bold 
<« To enter, conſecrate to me, 
* Or touch this hallowed mold ? 


„ Thoſe words (quoth ſhe) I can pronounce, 


Which to that ſhape can bring 
« Thee, which the Hunter had, who once 
Saw Dian in the Spring.“ 


Bright Nymph, again I thus reply, 
This cannot me affright : 

© I had rather in thy preſence die, 
Than hve out of thy fight. 
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] firſt upon the mountains high 
Built altars to thy name, 

© And grav'd it on the rocks thereby, 
« To propagate thy fame. 


© I taught the ſhepherds on the downs 
Of thee to form their lays : 

© *T was I that fill'd the neighbouring towns 
With ditties of thy praiſe. | 


© Thy colours I devis'd with care, 
Which were unknown before: 

c Which ſince that, in their braided hair 
The Nymphs and Silvans wore. 


Transform me to what ſhape you can, 
_ © I paſs not what it be: 
© Yea, what moſt hateful is to man, 
So I may follow thee.““ 


Which when ſhe heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view. 
(Quoth ſhe) . Moſt welcome to theſe woods, 


* Too mean for one ſo true. 


Here from the hateful world we'll live, 
A den of mere deſpight : 


To idiots only that doth give, 


Which be her ſole delight. 


60 To people the infernal pit, 


That more and more doth ſtrive; 


© Where only villany is wit, 


And devils only thrive. 


& Whoſe vileneſs us ſhall never awe : 


But here our ſports ſhall be, 
%“ Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, 
«« Moſt innocent and free. 


Of ſimples in theſe groves that grow, 
«© We'll learn the perfect ſkill; 


The nature of each herb to know, 


% Which cures, and which can kill. 


The waxen palace of the bee, 


“We ſeeking will ſurpriſe, 


The curious workmanſhip to fee 


„Of her full-laden thighs. 


— 


„ We'll ſuck the ſweets out of the comb, 
* And make the Gods repine, 

As they do feaſt in Jove's great room, 
4 To ſee with what we dine. 


«© Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
„ We'll lick the ſyrupt leaves; 
And tell the bees, that their's is gall 


To this upon the greaves. | | | 
*The nimble Squirrel noting here, h 
Her moſly dray that makes; | 
And laugh to ſee the duſty Deer i 
Come bounding o'er the brakes. . * 
© The Spider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 1 


hs And when it takes the bee, 
«© We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
The innocent to free. 


« Sometime we'll angle at the brook, 1 
© The freckled Trout to take, on = 

« With filken worms and bait the hook, 
„Which him our prey ſhall make. 


„Of meddling with ſuch ſubtle tools, 
<« Such dangers that encloſe, | 
The moral is, that painted fools | N 
Are caught with ſilken ſhows. i1 


„ And when the Moon doth once appear, 
% We'll trace the lower grounds, 
e When Fairies in their ringlets there 
Do dance their nightly rounds. 


« And have a flock of Turtle-doves, 7 
A guard on us to keep, 
« As witneſs of our honeſt loves 
« To watch us till we ſleep.” 


Which ſpoke, I felt ſuch holy fires 
To overſpread my breaſt, 

As lent life to my chaſte deſires, 
And gave me endleſs reſt. 


By CYNTHIA thus do I ſubſiſt, 
On carth Heaven's only pride; 
Let her. nine, and let who liſt _ | 1 
Take all the world beſide. : 
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IVNnisus, in ſorrows deep, 
Autumn waxing old and chill, 
As he fate his flocks to keep, 
Underneath an eaſy hill, 
Chanc'd to eaſt his eye aſide 
On thoſe fields, where he had feen 
Bright SIX ENA, Nature's pride, 
Sporting on the pleaſant green: 
To whoſe walks the Shepherds oft 
Came, her God-like foot to find ; 
And 1n places that were ſoft, 
Kiſt the print there left behind: 
'Where the path which ſhe had trode, 
Hath thereby more glory gain'd, 
Than in heav'n that milky road, 
Which with Nectar HERE ſtain'd. 
But bleak Winter's boiſt”rous blaſts 
Now their fading pleaſures chid, 
And ſo Alld them with his waſtes, 
That from ſight her ſteps were hid. 
Silly ſhepherd, fad the while | 
For his ſweet SiRENA gone, 
All his pleaſures in exile, 
Laid on the cold earth alone : 
Whilſt his gameſome cut-taiPd curr 
With his mirthleſs maſter plays, 
Striving him with ſport to ſtir, 
As in his more youthful days. 
Dok1Lvs his dog doth chide, 
Lays his well-tun'd bagpipe by, 


And his ſheep-hook caſts aſide, 


There (quoth he) together lie. 
When a letter forth he took, 
Which to him SiREN A writ, 

With a deadly down-caſt look, 
And thus fell to reading it. 

© Dor1Lus, my dear (quoth ſhe) 

Kind companion of my woe, 
Though we thus divided be, 
Death cannot divorce us ſo: 


THE 


8 


© Thou whoſe boſom hath been (ll 
* 1h only clofer of my care, 
And in all my good and ich 
ver had thy equal ſhare : 
Might I win thee from thy fold. 

© Thou ſhould" come to vitit me; 
© But the winter is ſo cold, 

That J fear to hazard thee. 

* The wild waters are wax'd high, 
So they are both deaf and dumb ; 
© Lov'd they thee ſo well as J, 


© They would ebb when thou ſhould'ſt come: 


Then my cott with light ſhould ſhine, 
© Purer than the Veſtal fire ; 
Nothing here but ſhould be thine, 
That thy heart can well deſire: 
Where at large we will relate 

From what cauſe our friendſhip grew, 
And in that the varying fate, 

Since we firſt each other knew : 

Of my heavy paſſed plight, 

As of many a future fear, 

* Which, except the ſilent night, 
None but only thou ſhalt hear. 


My fad heart it ſhall relieve, 


When my thoughts I ſhall diſcloſe, 
For thou canſt not chuſe but grieve, 
* When I ſhall recount my woes. 
There is nothing to that friend, 
To whoſe cloſe uncranied breaſt 
We our ſecret thoughts inay ſend, 


And there fafely let *em reſt : 


© And thy faithful counſel may 
My diſtreſſed caſe aſſiſt ; 
© Sad affliction elſe may ſway 


Me, a woman, as it liſt. 


Hither I would have thee haſte, 
© Yet would gladly have thee ſtay, 
© When thoſe dangers I forecaſt, 
That may meet thee by the way. 
Nun 
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Do as thou ſhalt think it beſt, | For his gittern little G1LL, 
Let thy knowledge be thy gude: [ hat all other did excell: 3 
_'*. Live thou in my conſtant breaſt. 2 Rock and Rouuo every way, 
| © Whatſoever ſhall betide, © | AY © © Who ſtill led the ruſtick ging, 
He her letter having read, I And could troul a roundelay, © 
Puts it in his ſcrip again, ; _ would make the fields to ring : E 
Looking like a man half dead, I Co on his ſhalm fo clear, N 
Buy her kindneſs ſtrangely lain : Many a high-pitch'd note that had. ; 
And as one who inly knew I And could make the Echoes near E 
Her diſtreſſed preſent ſtate, Shout as they were waxen mad : I 
And to her had ſtill been true, | Many a luſty ſwain beſide, 3 
Thus doth with himſelf dilate. That for nought but pleaſure car'd, I 
I will not thy face admire, | Having Dozitus eſpy'd, 7 
Admirable though it be, | | And with hini knew how it far'd, I 
Nor thine eyes, whoſe ſubtle fire .j _ Thought from him they would remove I 
So much wonder win in me: I | This ſtrong melancholy fit, I 
But my marvel ſhall be now, Or fo, ſhould it not behove, „ 
(And of long it hath been ſo) * Quite to put him out of's wit: 3 
Of all woman-kind that thou 4 Having learnt a ſong which he 3 
Wert ordain'd to taſte of woe. [| Sometime to SIRENA ſent, 2 
© To a beauty fo divine, Full of jollity and glee, * L 
© ( Paradiſe in little done) When the nymph liv'd near to Trent 5 3 
O that Fortune ſhould aſſign | They behind him ſoftly got, 1 
* Aught but what thou well jake” & ſhun ! Lying on the earth along, 
U But my counſels ſuch muſt be, And when he ſuſpected not, 3 
| (Though as yet I them conceal) | Thus the jovial Shepherds ſong. 3 
1 © By their deadly wound in me, | | | , I 
a They thy hurt muſt only heal. | EAR to the filver Trent 2 
j Could I give what thou doſt crave, _ i SIRENA dwelleth, . 
i Io that paſs thy ſtate is grown, | She to whom nature lent 5 
þ I thereby thy life may fave, | All that excelleth; 
3 But am ſure to loſe mine own. By which the Muſes late, 
if 1 * To that joy thou do'ſt conceive, And the neat. Graces, 
. Os Through my heart the way doth lie, Have for their greater ſtate 
bl! Which in two for thee mult cleave, | » Taken their places: 
'* « Leſt that thou ſhould'ſt go awry. | Twiſting an Anadem, 
pn Thus my death muſt be a toy, ”- Wherewith to crown her, 
4 ö | | © Which my penſive breaſt muſt cover; ao As it belong*d to them 
| | q x . | Thy beloved to enjoy, | | | Moſt to renown her. 
} a Muſt be taught thee by thy lover. © þ Cho. On thy bank, 
17 | Hard the choice I have to chuſe; | In à rant, 
Wo! * To my {elf if friend I be, | Let thy ſwans fing her, 
Mil 1 © I muſt my SIxRENA loſe, And with their muſic 
Wh j I not ſo, ſhe loſeth me. Along let them bring her. 
i j Thus whilſt he doth caſt about 17285 
ö L What therein were beſt to do, . Tacvs and Pacroluvs 
q | —_ Nor could yet reſolve the doubt, Are to thee debtor, 
iq: | Whether he ſhould ſtay or go: Nor for their gold to us 
ng I In thoſe fields not far away | Are they the better: 
. There was many a frolick ſwain, | | Henceforth of all the reſt, 
F In freſh ruſſets day by day, | hee thou the River, 
* That kept revels on the plain. | | Which as the daintieſt, 
Q | =: Nimble Tou, firnam'd the Tur, | Puts them down ever. 
| For his pipe without a peer, | For as my precious one 
- mn And could tickle Trenchmore up, | Di''er thee doth travel, 
N As twould joy your heart to hear: She to Pearl paragon 
Ft | 25 RaLen, as much renown'd for ſkill, Turneth thy gravel. 
1 That the taber touch'd ſo well: Cho, 
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Cho. On thy bank, 
in a rank, 
Ties thy fwans ſing her, 
And with their muſic © 
Along let them bring ber. 


Our mournful PRILOMEL, 
That rareſt tuner, 


Henceforth in April 


Shall wake the ſooner; 


And to her ſhall complain 


From the thick cover, 


Redoubling every ſtrain 


Over and over: 
For when my love too long 
Her chamber keepeth ; 
As though it ſuffered wrong, 
The Morning weepeth. 

Cho, On thy bank, 

| In a rank, 
Let thy ſwans fing her, 

And with their muſic 

Along let them bring her, 


Oft have I ſeen the Sun, 
To do her honour, 

Fix himſelf at his noon 
To look upon her, 


And hath pilt every grove, 


Euvery hill near her, 
With his flames from above, 
Striving to cheer her: 


And when ſhe from his fight 


Hath herſelf turned, 


He, as it had been night, 


In clouds hath mourned. 


Cho, On thy bank, 


Ina rank, 


Let thy ſwans fing ber, 


And with their muſic 
Along let them bring ber. 


The verdant meads are ſeen, 


When ſhe doth view them, 


In freſh and gallant green 
Strait to renew them; 
And every little graſs 
HhHroad itſelf ſpreadeth, 
Proud that this bonny laſs 
Upon it treadeth : 
Nor flower is ſo ſweet 
In this large cincture, 
But it upon her feet 
Leaveth ſome tincture. 
Cho, On thy bank, 
In a rank, | 
Let thy ſcwans ſing her, 
And with their mufic 
Along let them bring her. 


The fiſhes in the flood, 
When ſhe doth angle, 
For the hook ſtrive agood 
Them to intangle ; 
And leaping on the land 
From the clear water, 
Their ſcales upon the ſand 
Laviſhly ſcatter ; 
Therewith to pave the mold 
Whereon ſhe paſſes, 
So herſelf to behold 
As in her glaſſes. 
Cho, On thy bank, 
| In a rank, 
Let thy ſwans ſing her, 
And with their muſic 
Along let them bring her. 


When ſhe looks out by night, 
The ſtars ſtand gazing, 

Like comets to our fight 
Fearfully blazing ; 


As wond'ring at her eyes, 


With their much brightneſs, 
Which fo amaze the ſkies, 


Dimming their lightneſs. 


The raging tempeſts are calm 


| When ſhe ſpeaketh, 


Such moſt delightſome balm 


From her lips breaketh. 
Cha, On thy bank, 
In a rank, 
Let thy ſwans ſing her, 
And with their muſic 
Along let them bring her, 


In all our Brittany, 


There's not a fairer, 


Nor can you fit any, 


Should you compare her. 
Angels her eye-lids keep, 
All hearts ſurprizing; 


Which look whilſt ſhe doth ſleep 


Like the ſun's rifing: 
She alone of her kind 
EKncweth true meaſure, 


And her unmatched mind 


Is heaven's treaſure. 
Cho, On thy bank, 
In a rank, 
Let thy fwans fing ber, 
And with their muſie 
Along let them bring ber. 


Fair Dove and Darwent clear, 
Boaſt ye your heauties, 


To Trent your miſtreſs here 


Yet pay your duties. 


My love was higher born 


Tow'rds the full fountains, 
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Yet ſhe doth Moorland ſcorn, | © Light upon you one by one; 
And the Peak mountains; g : And as now you mock my woe, 
Nor would ſhe none ſhould dream When your mirth is turn'd to moan, 
Where ſhe abideth, ky F May your like then ſerve you ſo.” 
Humble as is the ſtream, 1 | When one ſwain among the reſt 
Which by her flideth,. | Thus him merrily beſpake: 
Cho. On thy bank, | | Get thee up, thou arrant beaſt, 
Ina rank, | D Fits this ſeaſon love to make? _ 
Let thy fevens fing her, | Take thy ſheep-hook in thy hand, | 
And with their muſic „ | © Clap thy Cur and ſet him on; 
Along let them bring her. 5 ; For our fields tis time to ſtand, 
| Or they quickly will be gone. 
Yet my poor ruftic Muſe, | | © Roguiſh Swineherds, that repine 
Nothing ean move her, | * At our flocks, like beaftly clowns, 
Nor the means I can uſe, | « Swear that they will bring their ſwine, - 
Though her true lover : | * And will root up all our downs : 
Many a long winter's night | * They their holly whips have brac'd, 
Have I wak'd for her, | And tough hazel goads have got; | = 
Let this my piteous plight. | © Soundly they your fides will baſte, BY 
Nothing can ſtir her, 5 If their courage fail them not. 3 
All thy ſands, filver Trent, Of their purpoſe if they ſpeed, 
Down to the Flumber, Then your bagpipes you may burn, 
The ſighs that I have ſpent | © It is neither Droan nor Reed, 
Never can number, | | * Shepherds, that will ſerve your turn, 
Cho, On thy bank, | | En Angry OLcon ſets them on, 
Nn à rank, 3 | | And againſt us part doth take, 
Let thy ſwans fing her, <q: © Ever ſince he was out- gone, 
Aud with their muſic 4 »Off'ring rhymes with us to make; 
Along let them bring ber. . © Yet if ſo our ſheep-hooks hold, 
5 5 Pearly ſhall our downs be bought; 
Taken with this ſuddain ſong, For it never ſhall be told, 
1 Leaſt for mirth when he doth look, * We our ſheep-walks ſold for naught; 
| [i 9 Flis fad heart more deeply ſtung | And we here have got us dogs, | 
f 0 ls 'L'han the former care he took. | © Beſt of all the Weſtern breed, | 
„ At their laughter and amazd, . 1 Which though whelps ſhall lug their hogs, 
| 1 b Fer a while he fat aghaſt; « Till they make their ears to bleed: 
#8 But a little having gaz'd, © Therefore, ſhepherd come away.“ 
wie: | Thus he them beſpake at laſt, When as Dor11vs aroſe, 
Wy es this time for mirth (quoth he) 1 Whiſtles Cut-tail from his play, 
| | 'F ©'i'o0a man with grief oppreſt ? And along with them he goes. 
. « Sinful wretches as you be, | 
1 * May the ſorrows in my breaſt 
| ; 
| 
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To the General 
[hen Mr. DRavTON publiſhed 


N publiſhing this my Poem, there is this great diſadvan- 
tage againſt me, that it cometh out at this time, when 
Verſes are wholly deduced to chambers, and nothing 

eſteemed in this lunatic age, but what is kept in cabinets, 
and muſt only paſs by tranſcription. In ſuch a ſeaſon, when 
the idle humorous world muſt hear of nothing that either 
favours of antiquity, or may awake it to ſeek after more 
than dull and flothful ignorance may eaſily reach unto : 
theſe, I ſay, make much againit me; and eſpecially in a 
Poem, from any example, either of ancient, or modern, 
that have proved in this kind: whoſe unuſual tract may 
perhaps ſeem difficult to the female ſex ; yea, and I 
tear, to ſome that think themſelves not meanly learned, 
being not rightly inſpired by the Muſes :_ſuch I mean, as 
had rather read the füntaſies of foreign in nventions, than to 
ſee the rarities and hiſtory of their own country delivered 
by a true native Muſe. Then, whoſoever thou be, poſ- 
ſeſs*d with ſuch ſtupidity and dulneſs, that, rather than thou 
wilt take pains to ſearch into ancient and noble things, 
chooſeſt to remain in the thick fogs and miſts of ignorance, 
as near the common lay-ſtall of a city ; refuſing to walk 
forth into the T'empe and fields of the Muſes ; where 
through moſt delightful groves the angelic harmony of 
birds ſhail ſteal thee to the top of an eaſy hill, where in 
artificial caves, cut out of the moſt natural rock, thou 
ſhalt fee the ancient people of this iſle delivered thee in 
their lively images; from whoſe height thou may*{t behold 
both the old and later times, as in thy proſpect, lying far 
under thee z then conveying thee down by a ſoul-pleaſing 
deſcint through delicate embroidered meadows, often 
veined with ge entle- gliding brooks; in which thou may'ſt 
fully view che dainty nymphs | in their ſimple naked beauties, | 
bathing them in cryſtalline ſtreams; which ſhall lead thee 
to moſt pleaſant downs, where harmleſs ſhepherds are, 
ſome exerciling their pipes, ſome ſinging roundelays to 
their gazing flocks. If, as I ſay, thou hadſt rather (be- 
cauſe it atks thy labour) remain where thou wert, than 
ſtrain thy ſelf to walk forth with the Muſes, the fault pro- 
cceds from thy idleneſs, not from any want in my induſtry. 
And to any that ſhall demand wherefore, having promiſed 
this Poem of the general iuland fo many years, I now pub- 
liſh only this part of it; 
had determined with myſelf to have left it off, and have 
neglected my papers ſometimes two years together, find- 
ing the times ſince his Majeſty's happy coming in, to fall 
lo heavily upon my diſtreſſed fortunes, after my zealous 
foul had laboured ſo long in that, which, with the general 
| happineſs of the kingdom, ſeemed not then impoſſible 
ſomewhat allo to have advanced me. But I inſtantly faw 
all my long-nouriſh'd hopes even buried alive before 
my face: ſo. uncertain in this world: be the ends of our 
cleareſt endeavours! And whatever is herein that taſtes 
of a free ſpirit, I thankfully confeſs to proceed from the 
continual bounty of my truly noble friend Sir WALTER 
AsToN ; which hath given me the beſt of thoſe hours, 
whole leiſure hath effected this which I now publiſh. Sun- 


READE R, 

Eighteen Songs only of this Poem. 

I dare commit them to public cenſure ; and the reſt I de- 
termine to go forward with, God enabling me, may I find 


means to aſſiſt my endeavour. Now, Reader, for the far- 
ther underſtanding of my Poem, thou haſt two eſpecial 


and what ſhe chiefly handles in the ſong thereto belonging. 
Next haſt thou the Illuſtration of this Jearned Gentleman, 


helps: Firſt the Argument, to direct thee ſtill where thou 
art, and through what ſhires the Muſe makes her journey, 


J plainly anſwer, that many times I 


| 


i 


my friend, to explain every hard matter of hiſtory, that, 
lying far from the way of common reading, may (without 
queſtion) ſeem difficult unto thee. 


Thus wiſhing thee thy 
heart's deſire, and committing my Poem to thy Charitable 
cenſure, I take my leave. 


1 hine, as thou art mine, 
if Mien ar DRAYTON, 


To my Friends the CaukRO-BRTTONs. 


O have you without difficulty underſtand, how in this 

my intended progreſs through theſe united kingdoms 

of Great Britain, I have placed your (and, I mult confeſs, 
my) loved Wales, you {hall perceive, that after the three 
and Jerſey, with the reſt; and perfecting in thoſe firſt 
Cornwal, Devon, Dorſet, Hants, Wilts, and Somerſet ; I 


then make over Severn into Wales, not far from the midſt 
of her broad-fide that lieth againſt England. I term it her 


| Severn, till ſhe laſtly turn ſea. And to explain two lines 
of mine (which you ſhall find in the fourth ſong of my 
Poem, but it is the firſt of Wales) which are theſe: 


Thy Bards ſhall tand amaz'd with wonder whilſt I fing. 
Speaking of ſeven books, you ſhall underſtand that I con- 


tinue Wales thro' ſo many; beginning in the fourth ſong 


(where the nymphs of England and Wales contend for the 
iſle of Lundy) and ending in the tenth ; ſtriving, as my 
much-loved the learned Humenry FLovp, in his deſcrip- 
tion of Cambria to ABRAUHA ORTEL1vs, to uphold her 
ancient bounds, Severn and Dee, and therefore have in- 


cluded the parts of thoſe three Engliſh ſhires of Gloceſter, 


Worceſter and Salop, that lie on the Weſt of Severn, with- 


her right, the want is in my ability, not in my love. And 
beſide my natural inclination to love antiquity (which Wales 


may highly boaſt of) I confeſs, the free and gentle com- 


pany of that true lover of his country (as of all ancient and 
noble things) Mr. Johx WiLLiams, his Majeſty's gold- 
ſmith, my dear and worthy friend, hath made me the 
more ſeek into the antiquities of your country. Thus wiſh- 


ing your favourable conſtruction of theſe my faithful endea- 


dry other Songs I have alſo, though yet not fo perfect that 


| vours, I bid you farewel. 
MicxanL DRAYTON. 


Grit ſongs beginning with our French ſands, Guernſey 


three the ſurvey of theſe fix our moſt Weſtern counties, 


broad-ſide, becauſe it heth from Shrewſbury fill along with 


And ere ſeven books have end, Ill ſtrixe ſo high a ſtring, 


in their ancient mother Wales: in which if I have not done 
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Pulſumlinguæ 


Tum. Apu- 


To | the R E 


MERA ELLE ELL 


Ermit me thus much of theſe Notes to my friend. 
What the Verſe oft, with alluſion, as ſuppoſing a 
full-knowing reader, lets ſlip ; or in winding ſteps 

of perſonating fictions (as ſometimes) ſo infolds, that ſudden 
conceipt cannot abſtract a form of the cloathed truth, 1 
have, as I might, illuſtrated. Brevity and Plainneſs (as 
the one endur'd the other) I have joined; purpoſely avoid- 
ing frequent commixture of different language; and when- 
ſoever it happens, either the page or margin (ſpecially for 
Gentlewomen's fake) ſummarily interprets it, except where 
interpretation aids not. Being not very prodigal of my 
Hiſtorical faith, after explanation, I oft adventure on exa- 
mination and cenſure. The Author, in paſſages of firſt 
inhabitants, name, ſtate, and monarchique ſucceſſion in 
this iſle, follows GEFREY AP ARTHUR, POLYCHRONI1- 
con, MATTHEW of WETMINSTER, and ſuch more. Of 
their traditions, for that one ſo much controverted, and by 
Cambro- Britons ſtill maintained, touching the Trojan 
Baur z, I have (but as an advocate for the Muſe) argued; 
diſclaiming it, if alledg'd for my own opinion. In moſt 
of the reſt, upon weighing the reporters credit, compari- 
fon with more perſwading authority, and ſynchroniſin (the 
beſt touch-ſtone in this kind of trial) I leave note of ſuſpi- 
cion, or add conjectural amendment: as for particular ex- 
amples, among other, in BRENNus miſtook by all writers 
of later time, following JusTin's epitome of TRocus 
ill conceiv'd; in RokERT of SWAPHAu's ſtory of King 
WouLemeR's murdering his children; in Rol Lo firſt Duke 
of Normandy his time; none of them yet rectified (al- 
though the firſt hath heen adventured on) by any that 1 
have ſeen; and ſuch more. And indeed my jealouſy hath 
oft vext me with particular inquiſition of whatſoever oc- 
curs, bearing not a mark of moſt apparent truth, ever 
ſince I found fo intolerable antichroniſms, incredible re- 
ports, and Bardiſh impoſtures, as well from ignorance as 
aſſum'd liberty of invention in ſome of our ancients; and 
read alſo ſuch palpable falfities of our nation, thruſt into 
the world by later time. As (to give a taſte) that of Ran- 
PALL HiGDen, affirming the beginning of wards in 6. 
HEN RV III. Porrpokk's aſſertion (upon miſtaking of 
the ſtatute of 1. HExNRT VII.) that it was death by the 
Engliſh laws for any man to wear a vizard; with many like 


5 errors in his hiſtory, of our trials by Twelve, Sheriffs, Coat 
a 4d C. de 


* £: *of the kingdom, Parliaments, and other like; BAR TOL's 
{ 1, rn, delivering the cuſtom in this iſle to be, guod primogenitus 
brunn. ſuccedi! in omnibus benis, The Greek CHALCONDYLAS 
abc, a4 his flanderous deſcription of our uſual form of kind enter- 
Lale wel- talnment to begin with the wives courteous admiſſion to 
i AP-that molt affected pleaſure of laſcivious fancy (he was de- 
cw. Ajr.6,.cery*d by miſunderſtanding the reports of our kiſſing * ſalu- 
= * tations, given and accepted amongſt us with more freedom 
3 (»+than in any part of the Southern world, erroneouſly think- 


be 64) that ing, perhaps, that every kiſs muſt be thought ſeconded with 


in Plautus 


Ae, Oat addition to the ſeven promis'd by Mercury in name of 


2 2 Vexvus to him that ſhould find Ps VE; or as wanton as 
angit faltem 


Lovin, & ARISTOPHANES his MarIarwrc :) and many untruths of 
fuch more like nature in others. Concerning the Arcadian deduction 


in other 5 Ae . 
wanten po- Of Our Britiſh monarchy ; within that time, from BRUrE, 
ets, with the 


Ren ohh luppos'd about 2850 of the world; (SAMUEL. then 
Bolle, thatjudge of ISRAEL) unto ſome fifty- four before CHRIS T) 
118 in 


thoſe Sou. (about when Julius CASAR viſited the iſland) no relation 


2 was extant, which is now left to our uſe. How then are 
gies of that age without any 


dent conſent they, which pretend chronolog] 
beet con. fragment of authors before GIL AS, TALIEssIN, and NEx- 


to imper- 


lb, nothing les (the eldeſt of which was ſince 500 of CHñRISTH) to be 
in 2 . . 

vn copulari. CTeclitcd? For my part, I believe as much in them as I 

on, with us 


and our 


do the finding of HIER O's ſhip-maſt in our mountains, 
neighbourin 


neighbour zWiuch is collected upon a corrupred place in ATHEN Aus, 
e . Cited out of Moscaton; or that ProLEMy PHILADgLPH 


C 5 7 a » — * 7 as . 5 * . ' . 
E: TW; biet Tag Bpddavias, & url 18 Bo avis, gue nempè verior videtur lectio. 


FFF 
From the AUTHOR of the ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| ſometim 


> 


ſent to REuTHA King of Scots ſome 1900 years ſince, 
for diſcovery of this country, which CLAUDE ProlEMx 
afterward put in his geography: or that Julius Casar 
built Arthurs-hoffen in Stirling ſheriffdom ; or that BRI“ 
TONS were at the rape of HESIONE with HERCULES, as 
our excellent wit, Joseen of ExcESTER (publiſhed falſly 
under name of CoxxExLIUS Nepos) fingeth : which are even 
equally warrantable, as A81osTo's narrations of perſons and 
places in his RowLanv's SpENSsER's elfin ſtory, or Ras- 


(I know) never quit their belief of wrong; although ſome 
Ertras or Delian diver ſhould make open what is ſo in- 
quired after. Briefly, until PolyEIus, who wrote near 
1800 ſince (for ARISTOTLE xe Koo is clearly coun- 
terfeited in title) no Greek mentions the iſle 3 until Lu- 
CRETIUS (ſome hundred years later) no Roman hath cx- 
preſt a thought of us; until Csar's commentaries, no 
piece of its deſcription was known, that is now left to 
poſterity. For time therefore preceding CÆsAR, I dare 
truſt none; but with others adhere to conñecture. In an- 
cient matter ſince, ] rely on Tacirus and Dio eſpecially, 
Voprscus, CariTolin, SPARTIAN (for ſo much as they 
| 9 

GiLDas, NEnNIvus, (but little is left of them, and that of 
the laſt very imperfect) BDE, AssERIO ETHELLWERD 
(near of blood to King ALT RED) WILLIAM of Mal us— 
BURY, MARIAN, FLORENCE of Wok cEST ERA (that pub- 
liſhed under name of FLORENCE hath the very ſyllables 
of moſt part of MARIAN the Scot's ſtory, fraught with 


ſwer Bucyanan's objection againſt our hiſtorians about 
ATHELSTAN'S being King of all Albion, being deceived 
when he imagined that there was no other of MARIAN but 
the common printed chronicle, which is indeed but an 
epitome or defloration made by Roptrer of LORRALN RE, 
Biſhop of Hereford under HENRY I.) and the numerous 


reſt of our Monkiſh and ſucceeding chronographers. In 


all, I believe him moſt, which, freeſt from affection and 
hate (cauſes of corruption) might beſt know, and hath 
with moſt likely affertion delivered his report. Yet fo, 
that, to explain the author, carrying himſelf in this part 
an hiſtorical, as in the other a chorographical Poet, I inſert 
oft, out of the Britiſh ſtory, what 1 importune you not to 
credit. Of that kind are thoſe prophecies out of MERLiN 
e interwoven : I diſcharge my ſelf; nor impute 
you to me any fericus reſpect of them. 
wreſting in occaſion, I add ſometime what is different 
| from my taſk, but ſuch as 1 guels would any where pleaſe 
an underſtanding reader. To aid you in courſe of times, 
I have in fit place drawn chronologies upon credit of the 
ancients ; and, for matter of that kind, have admoniſhed 
(to the fourth Canto) what as yet I never ſaw by any ob- 
ſerv'd, for wary conſideration of the Dionyſian cycle, and 
miſinterpreted root of his Dominica] year. 
Rhymes, which (ſome number) you often meet with, are 
offer'd the willinger, both tor variety of your mother-tongue, 
as alſo becauſe the author of them (ROBERT of GLOCESTER) 
never yet appeared in common light. He was, in time, 
an age before; but, in learning and wit, as molt others, 
much behind our worthy ChaueER: whoſe name by the 
way occurring, and my work here being but to add plain 
ſong after Muſes diſcanting, I cannot but digreſs to admo- 
nition of abuſe, which this learned alluſion in his TROILus, 

by ignorance hath endured : | 

J am till God me better mind ſend, 
At * Dulcarnon, right at my wits end. | 

ſt is not NxchAu, or any elſe, that can make me enter- 
tain the leaſt thought of the ſignification of Dulcarnon to 
| be PrTHacoras's fagriice after his geometrical theorem 


1 


235 


* 


Lais's ſtrange diſcoveries. Yet the capricious faction will, 


have, and the reſt of the Auguſtan ftory ) afterward 


Engliſh antiquities z which will ſhew you how eaſily to an- 


Inviting, not 


Thoſe old 


d Chaucey 
explained 


To the RE A D E R. 


in finding the ſquares of an orthogonal triangle's ſides, or 
that it is a word of Latin deduction; but indeed by eaſter | Evandri cum matre loqui, Fauni q; Numag; 

e Epocha pronunciation it was made of &i. e. o- horned: Nec ſecus ac fi auctor Saliaris carminis eſſem. 

elena derum. hich the Mahometan Arabians ge & a root in..calcula- |, 5 . | 
tion, meaning ALEXANDER, as that great dictator of know- I have read in CiczRo, AGctLLIvs, Lucrax's LIExXIPHA“ 
ledge JoszPH SCALIGER (with ſome ancients) wills, but by | NES, and others, much againſt that form: but withall, 
warranted opinion of my learned friend Mr. Lypy a in his this later age (wherein fo induſtrious ſearch is among ad- 
Emendatio temporum, it began in SeLEucus Nicano, | mired ruins of old monuments) hath, in our greateſt Latin 
twelve years after ALEX AuD⁰RR's death. The name was | critics Hans Dovz, P. MzruL a, Lies1vs, and ſuch more, 
applied, either becauſe after time that ALEXANDER had | fo revived that Saturnian language, that, to ſtudents in Phi- 
perſwaded himſelf to be JuPpfTER Hammon's fon, whoſe | lology, it is now grown familiar; and (as he ſaith) Yerba i Wiritas, 
ſtatue was with rams-horns, both his own and his | 4 vetuſtate repetita non ſolum magnos aſſertatores habent, 
ſucceſſors coins were ſtampt with horned images: or elſe | /ed etiam afferunt orationi majeſtatem aliquam, non ſine 

f Chrifmar, in reſpect of his two pillars erected in the Eaſt, as a * 2ihil delectatione. Yet for antique terms, to the Learned, I 

ultra of his conqueſt ; and ſome ſay, becauſe he had in | will not juſtify it without exception (diſliking not that of 


226: * 


Sunt quibus in verbis videorq; obſcurior, hoc eft, 


Comment. 


in A! : f 1555 f . 
ory eg power the Eaſtern and Weſtern world, ſignified in the two | PHavoriIn, Vive moribus præteritis, loquere verbis præ- 
_— we horns. But howſoever, it well fits the paſſage, cither as if [ſentibus; and as coin, fo words, of a 28 and known 


apud Cal. he had perſonated CRE SEID E at the entrance of two ways, | ſtamp, are to be uſed) although ſo much as that way I 


Rhodigin. 


Antig. le, 
20. Cap. 12. 
Vic genui na 
rnterpretatio 


not knowing which to take; in like ſenſe as that of 
Propicus his HERCULES, or PYTHAGORAS his Y, or the 
Logicians Dilemma expreſs z or elſe, which is the truth of 
his conceit, that ſhe was at a nonplus, as the interpretation 


offend, is warranted by example of ſuch, of whom to en- 
deavour imitation allows me more than the bare title of 
blameleſs. The purblind Ignorant I ſalute with the En- 
gliſh of that er Epigram, 


in his next ſtaff makes plain. How many of noble ChaucER'sS ; ; K If thou 


. 1 s 


A e. 


„. ruttio ple- | 


hoc ſro Po- 
Pulari accepe 
ta, ne dicam 
ſuppilata, 
eft) aded 11 


bumanum u- 


ile miror, ut 


beno meren- 
fem non lam 
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and then may Mercury and all the Muſes deadly hate 
me, when, in permitting occaſion, I profeſs not by whom J 
learn ! let them vent judgment on me which underſtand: 

I juſtify all, by the ſelf authors cited, crediting no tranſcri- 
bers, but when of neceſſity I muſt. My thirſt compel'd 
me always ſcek the fountains, and by that, if means grant 


I regard as metamorphoſed, Luervs's Jjoukitg out at win- 


9 | 4 rdg; ad An- 
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tions; but fo, that with latitude, the direction admoniſhes 
ſometimes as well for explaining a fol wing or preceding 
paſſage, as its own. 


Ingenuous Readers, to you I wiſh your beſt defires ; ; 


to the Author 1 wiſh, {as an old Colmographical Poet did 
long ſince to himſelf ) 
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£ readers never ſo much as ſuſpe this his ſhort eflay of know- E. LL 5 Wale 1 5 
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$ nourable Had it. But I return to my ſelf. From vain loading my Puam nibil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! 
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ſtudies feriouſly attended, and interrupting buſineſs, as e- 
nough can witneſs, might excuſe great faults, eſpecially of 


omiſſion. But I take not thence advantage to deſire more 


than common courtely in cenſure, nor of this, nor of what 
elſe J heretofore have publiſhed, touching * Hiſtorical de- 
duction of our ancicnt laws, wherein I ſcape not without 
tax. 


me ſometime remember) Law of the Kingdom, to the 
more ſevere Reader. 
ments of their auſpicious deſires; to the other, happy at- 
tendance of their choſen Muſes, 


From the Inner Temple, 
May q, 1612, 


To the one, be contenting enjoy- 
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„ The ARGUMENT. *' 

The ſprightly Muſe her wing diſplays, 
And the French iſlands firſt ſurveys ; 
Bears up with Neptune, and in glory 
Tranſcends proud CornwaP s promontory ; 
There crowns Mount-Michael, and deſcries 
How all thoſe riverets fall and riſe , 
Then takes in Tamer, as ſhe bounds 

The Corniſh and Devonian grounds. 

And whilſt the Dev nſhire nymphs relate 
Their loves, their fortunes, and eſtate, 
Dert undertaketh to revive 

Our Brute, and ſings his finſt arrive: 
Then northward to the verge ſhe bends, 
And her firſt ſong at Ax ſhe ends. 


F Albion's glorious ifle the wonders whilſt I write, 


The ſundry varying ſoils, the pleaſures infinite, 
(Where heat kills notthe cold, nor cold expells the heat, 
The calms too mildly ſmall, nor winds too roughly _ 

Nor night doth hinder day, nor day the night doth wrong 
The ſummer not too ſhort, the winter not too long) 
What help ſhall I invoke to aid my muſe the while? 
Thou Genius of the place (this moſt renowned iſle) 
Which lived'ſt long before the all-earth- drowning flood, 
Whilſt yet the world did ſwarm with her gigantic brood, 
Go thou before me ſtill thy circling ſhores about, 

And in this wand'ring maze help to conduct me out: 
Direct my courſe ſo right, as with thy hand to ſhow _ 
Which way thy foreſts range, which way thy rivers flow; 

Wie Genius, by thy help that ſo I may deſcry 
How thy fair mountains ſtand, and how thy vallies lie; 


From thoſe clear pearly cliffs which ſee the morning's pride, 


And check the ſurly imps of Neptune when they chide, 
They weſ- Unto the big- ſvoln waves in the * Iberian ſtream, 


Spaniſh Where Titan ſtill unyokes his fery-hooted team, 


ocean. And oft his flaming locks in luſcious nectar ſtceps, 


When from Olympus' top he plungeth in the deeps: 


PBretagny That from * th* Armoric ſands, on ſurging Neptune's leas, 


Coaits, 


Through the Hibernic gulf (thoſe rough Vergivian ſeas) 
My verſe with wings of {kill may fly a lofty gait, 
©Thefar- & · As Amphitrite clips this iſland fortunate, 

theſt ile Till through the ſleepy main to © Thuly J have gone, 
inthe We And ſeen the frozen ifles, the cold © Deucalidon, 

he de. d. Amongſt whoſe iron rocks grim Saturn yet remains, 
upon the Bound in thoſe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 
_ 1 Ye facred © bards, that to your harps melodious ſtrings 
The ed Sung th? ancient Heroes deeds (the monuments of Kings) 
Britiſh po. And in your dreadful verſe ingrav'd the prophecies, 

_ = The aged world's deſcents and genealogies ; 

mong the If, as thoſe * Druids taught, which kept the Britiſh rites, 


ancient And dwelt in da kſome groves, there counſelling with ſprite 
Eritons. | | 


(But their opinions fail'd, by error led awry, 

As fince clear truth hath ſhew'd. to their poſterity) 
When theſe our ſouls by death our bodies do forſake, 
$. They inſtantly again do other bodies take; 

could have witht your ſpirits redoubled in my breaſt, 
To give my verſe applauſe to time's eternal reſt. 

Thus ſcarcely ſaid the muſe, but hovering while ſhe bung 
Upon the s Celtic waſtes, the ſea-nymphs loudly ſung: The 
O ever-happy iſles, your heads ſo high that bear, French 
By nature ſtrongly fenc'd, which never need to fear _—_ 
On Neptune's watry realms when Eölus raiſeth wars, 

* And every billow bounds, as though to quench the ſtars : 
* Fair Jerſey firſt of theſe here ſcatter'd | in the deep, 

* Peculiarly that boaſts thy double-horned ſheep : 

* Inferior nor to thee, thou Guernſey, bravely crown'd 

* With rough-embattled rocks, whoſe venom-hating ground 
© The hard'ned emeril hath, which thou abroad doſt ſend : 
Thou Ligon her belov* d, and Serk, that doth attend 
Her pleaſure every hour; as Jethow, them at need, 

* With pheaſants, fallow deer, and comes that doſt feed: 

* Ye ſeven ſmall ſiſter iſles, agd Sorlings, which to ſee 
The halt-ſunk ſea- man joys; or whatloc'er you be, 
From fruitful Aurney, near the ancient Celtic ſhore, 

* To Uſhant and the Seams, whereas thoſe nuns of yore 
F. Gave anſwers from their caves, & took what ſhapesthey 
* Ye happy iſlands ſet within the Britiſh ſeas, [ pleaſe : 
With ſhrill and jocund ſhouts, th*unmeaſur'd deeps awake, 
And let the Gods of ſea their ſecret bow'rs forſake, | 
* Whilſt our induſtrious muſe Great Britain forth ſhall bring, 
|< Crown'd with thoſe glorious wreaths that beautifytheſpring; 
And whilſt green Thetis* nymphs, with many an amorous 
Sing our invention ſafe unto her long-wiſht bay.“ [lay 
Upon the utmoſt end of Cornwal's furrowing beak, _ 
Where Breſan from the land the tilting waves doth break; „ A (mall 


And view about the point the unnumbred fowl that fly; onthe ve. 
Some riſing like a ſtorm from off the troubled ſand, 1 
Scem in their hov' ring flight to ſhadow all the land; i A hill 
Some ſitting on the beach to prune their painted breaſts, lying out 
As if both earth and air they only did poſſeſs; | 3 4 
Whence climbing to the cliffs, herſelf ſne firmly ſets = — 
The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets, the ſea. 


Exactly to derive ; receiving in her way 

That ſtreightned tongue of land, where at Mount-Michael's 

| [Rude Neptune cutting in, a cantle forth doth take; I bay, 

And on the other fide, Hayle's vaſter mouth doth make 

A * cherſoneſe thereof, the corner clipping in; 

Where to th' induſtrious mule the Mount doth thus begin: : 
© Before thou further paſs, and leave this fetting ſhore, 

*$ Whoſe towns unto the ſaints that lived here of yore 

(Their laſting, works and pray' rs, remaining to our ſhames) 

s] Were rear 'd, and juſtly calld by their peculiar names, 

Ppp „The 


The ſhore let her tranſcend, the promont to deſcry, , iſland up- 
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The builders honour ſtill; this due and let them have, | 
As deign to drop a tear upon each holy grave 

© Whoſe | charity and zeal, inſtead of knowledge ſtood : 
For ſurely in themſelves they were right ſimply good. 


© If credulous too much, thereby th offended heaven, 


© In their devout intents yet be their ſins forgiven.” 

Then from his rugged top the tears down trickling fell; 
And in his paſſion ſtirr'd, again began to tell [to paſs: 
Strange things, that in his days time's courſe had brought 
That forty miles now ſea, ſometitnes firm fore-land was ; 
And'that a foreſt then, which now with him is flood, 

$. Whereof he firſt was call'd the Hoar-rock in the wood ; 
Relating then how long this ſoil had laid forlorn, 

As that her Genius now had almoſt her forſworn, 

And of their ancient love did utterly repent, 

Sith to deſtroy herſelf that fatal tool ſhe lent, 

To which th' inſatiate ſlave her intrails out doth draw, 
That thruſts his gripple hand into her golden maw; 

And for his part doth wiſh, that it were in his pow'r 

To let the ocean in, her wholly to devour. 

Which Hayle dothoverhear, & much doth blame his rage, 
And told him (to his teeth) he doated with his age. 

For Hayle (a luſty nymph, bent all to amorous play, 
And having quick recourſe into the Severn ſea, 

With Neptune's pages oft diſporting in the deep; 

One never touch'd with care, but how herſelf to keep 

In excellent eſtate) doth thus again intreart 

. Muſe, leave the wayward mount to his diſtemper'd heat, 
Who nothing can produce but what doth taſte of ſpight, 
© I'll ſhew thee things of ours moſt worthy thy delight. 

© Behold our diamonds here, as in the quarrs they ſtand, 
By nature neatly cut, as by a ſkilful hand, | 
Who varieth them in forms, both curiouſly and oft; 

* Which for ſhe (wanting power) produceth them too ſoft, 
© That virtue which ſhe could not liberally impart, 


She ſtriveth to amend by her own proper art. 
* Beſides the ſca-holm here, that ſpreadeth all our ſhore, 


* The fick-conſuming man ſo powerful to reſtore, _ 

< Whoſe root th' eringo is, the reins that doth inflame 

« So ſtrongly to perform the Cytherzan game, 

That generally approv'd both far and near is ſought; 

*$. And our Main-Amber here, and Burien trophy, thought 

Much wrong'd, nor yet prefer d for wonders with the ret. 
But the laborious muſe, upon her journey preſt, 

Thus uttereth toherſelf; To guide my courſe aright, 


© What mound or ſteddy mere is offered to my ſight 


Upon this out- ſtretcht arm, whilſt ſailing here at eaſe, | 
© Betwixt the ſouthern waſte, and the Sabrinian ſeas, 
I view thoſe wanton brooks, that waxing ſtill do wane 


That ſcarcely can conccive, but brought to bed again; 


 Herlelt unto the Loo; 


* Scarce nifing from the ſpring (that is their natural mother, 
To grow into a ſtream, but buried in another. 
When Chore doth call her on, that wholly doth betake 


transform'd into a lake, 


Through that impatient love ſhe had to entertain 


The luſtful Neptune oft ; whom when his wracks reſtrain, 
Impatient of the wrong, impetuouſly he raves: | 
And in his ragetul flow, the furious King of waves 
Breaks ſoaming o'erthe beach, whom nothing ſeems tocool, 
Till he have wrought his will on that ; CAPACIOUS pool: 


* A place Where Menedge, "by his brooks, a * cherſoneſe is caſt, 


almoit 
{urround- 
ed by the 
ſea. 


Widening the ſlender ſhore to eaſe it in the waſte; 

A promont jutting out into the dropping ſouth, 

That wieh his threatning cliffs in horrid Neptune's mouth, 
Derides him and his pow'r: nor cares how him he greets. 
Next Roſeland (as his friend, the mightier Menedge) meets 
Great Neptune when he ſwells, and rageth at the rocks 
(Set out into thoſe ſeas) inforcing through his ſhocks 
Thoſe arms of fea that thruſt into the tinny ſtrand, 


By their meandred creeks indenting of that land, 


Whoſe fame by every tongue is for her minerals hurl'd, 


Near from the mid- day's point, thro out the weſtern world. 
Here Vale a lively flood, her nobler name that gives 


The bra- To | Falmouth; and by whom, it famous ever lives, 


very of 
F aln. outh 


Haven, 


Whole entrance is from ſca ſo intricately wound, 


Her haven angled ſo about her harb'rous ſound, 
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That in her quiet bay a hundred ſhips may ride, 
Yet not the talleſt maſt be of the tall ſt deſery'd ; 
Her bravery to this nymph when neighbouring rivers told, 
Her mind to them again ſhe briefly doth unfold: 


© In that her greatneſs reigns ſole miſtreſs of that coaſt 


And let us (nobler nymphs) upon the mid-day fide 

Be frolic with the beſt. Thou Foy, before us all, 

* By thine own named town made famous in thy fall, 

* As Low amongſt us here ; a moſt delicious brook, 

* With all our ſiſter nymphs, that to the noonſted look, 

* Which gliding from the hills, upon the tinny ore, 

Betwixt your high-rear'd banks, reſort to this our ſhore; 

* Lov'd ſtreams, let us exult, and think ourſelves no leſs 

Than thoſe upon their ſide, the ſetting that poſſeſs.” 
Which Camel over-heard: but what doth ſhe reſpect 

Their taunts, her proper courſe that looſly doth neglect ? 

As frantic, ever ſince her Britiſh Arthur's blood, 

By Mordred's murtherous hand was mingled with her flood, 

For as that river beſt might boaſt that conqueror's breath, 

So ſadly ſhe bemoans his to untimely death; 

Who after twelve proud fields againſt the Saxon fought, 

Yet back unto her banks by fate was laſtly brought: 

As though no other place on Britain's ſpacious earth 

Were worthy of his end, but where he had his birth : 

And careleſs ever ſince how ſhe her courſe doth ſteer, 

This mutt'reth to herſelf, in wand'ring here and there: 


Even in the aged'ſt face, where beauty once did dwell, 


* And nature (in the leaſt) but ſeemed to excell, | 

* Time cannot make ſuch waſte, but ſomething will appear, 

To ſhew ſome little tract of delicacy there, 

Or ſome religious work, in building many a day, 

That this penurious age hath ſuffer d to decay; 

Some limb or model dragg'd out of the ruinous maſs, 

The richneſs will declare in glory whilſt it was: 

But time upon my waſte committed hath ſuch theft, 

That it of Arthur here ſcarce memory hath left.“ 
The Nine-ſton'd trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth entertain, 

Proud Tamer ſwoops along with ſuch a luſty train, 


As fits ſo brave a flood, two countries that divides : 


So to increaſe her ſtrength, ſhe from her equal ſides 
Receives their ſeveral rills; and of the Corniſh kind, 


Firſt taketh Atre in; and her not much behind 


Comes Kenſey: after whom, clear Enjan in doth make, 
In Tamer's roomthier banks, their reſt that ſcarcely rake. 
Then Lyner, tho? the while alcof ſhe ſeem'd to keep, 
Her fovereign when ſhe ſees t' approach the ſurgeful deep, 
To beautify her fall, her plenteous tribute brings; 


| I is honours Tamer aniacks; that ſhe whoſe plenteous ſprings 


Thoſe proud aſpiring hills, Bromwelly and his friend 
High Rowter, from their tops impartialhy commend, 
And is by © Carew's muſe the river molt renown'd, 
Aſſociate ſhould her grace to the Devonian ground, 
Which in thoſe other brooks doth emulation breed. 


Herſelf amongſt the rocks; and ſo incavern'd goes, 
That of the bleſſed light (from other floods) debarr'd, 

To bellow underneath ſhe only can be heard, 

As thoſe that view her tract, ſeems ſtrangely to o affright 
So Toovy ſtraineth in; and Plym, that claims by right 
The chriſtning of that bay, which bears her nobler name. 
Upon the Britiſh coaſt * what ſhip yet ever came x 


From cannons thund”ring throats that all the world defy? 
Which to invaſive ſpoil, "when th? Engliſh lift to draw, 


| Have check'd Iberia's pride, and held her oft in awe. 


Oft furniſhing our dames with India's rar'ſt devices, 
And lent us gold, and pearl, rich ſilks, & dainty ſpices. 
But Tamer takes the place, and all attend her here, 

A faithful bound to both; and two that be fo near 

For likelineſs of foil, and quantity they hold, 

Before the Roman came; whoſe people were of old 


IS. Known by one general name, upon this point that dwell, 


All other of this iſle in wreſtling that excell: 
With 


Let * Camel of her courſe, and curious windings boaſt, = T 
alſo called 
8 Twirt Tamer and that bay, where Hayle pours forth her pride; Alan. 


thy Gen- 
tleman, 

who wrote 
Of which, firſt Car comes crown'd with ozier, ſegs & reed: the deſeri- 


Then Lid creeps on along, and taking Thruſhel, throws ption 4 


That not of Plymouth hears, where thoſe brave navies lie, þ ps 


arriving 


The FIRST SONG. 


With collars be they yok'd, to prove the arm at length, 
Like bulls ſet head to head, with meer deliver ſtrength; 
Or by the girdles graſpt, they practiſe with the hip, | 
Terms The a forward, backward, falx, the mar, the turn, the trip, 
of art in When ſtript into their ſhirts, each other they invade 
wreſtling. Within a ſpacious ring, by the beholders made, 
According to the law. Or when the ball to throw, 
And drive it to the goal, in ſquadrons forth they go; 
And to avoid the troops their forces that fore-lay, 
Through dikes and rivers make, in this robuſtious play; 
By which the toils of war molt lively are expreſt. 
But muſe, may I demand, Why theſe of all the reſt, 
(As mighty Albion's eld*ſt) moſt active are and ſtrong ? 
Our firſt From ? Corin came it firſt, or from the uſe fo long ? 
great F. Or that this fore- land lies farth'ſt out into his ſight, 
wreſtler, Which ſpreads his vigorous flames on every leſſer light ? 
here with With th' virtue of his beams, this place that doth inſpire, 
Brute. Whoſe pregnant womb prepar'd by his all- pow'rful fire, 
Being purely hot and moiſt, projects that fruitful ſeed, 
Which ſtrongly doth beget, and doth as ſtrongly breed : 
The well-diſpoſed heaven here proving to the earth 
A huſband furthering fruit, a midwite helping birth. 
But whiſt th' induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
"Thoſe rillets that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate, 
A neighbourer of this nymph's, as high in fortune's grace, 
And whence calm Tamer trips, clear Towridge in that place 
Is poured from her ſpring, and ſeems at firſt to flow 
That way which Tamer ſtrains ; but as ſhe great doth grow, 
Rememb'reth to foreſee what rivals ſhe ſhould find 
* To interrupt her courſe ; whoſe ſo unſettled mind 
Ock coming in perceives, and thus doth her perſwade : 
* Now Neptune ſhield, bright nymph, thy beauty ſhould be 
The object of her ſcorn, which (for thou can'ſt not be [made 
Upon the ſouthern ſide fo abſolute as ſhe) . 
Will awe thee in thy courſe. Wherefore, fair flood, recoil, 
And where thou may'ſt alone be ſov'reign of the ſoil, 
There exerciſe thy pow'r, thy braveries and diſplay: 
Turn, Towridge, let us back to the Sabrinian ſea, 
* Where Thetis? handmaids ſtill, in that recourſeful deep, 
With thoſe rough Gods of fea continual revels keep; 
There may'ſt thou live admir'd, the miſtreſs of the lake. 
Wiſe Ock ſhe doth obey, returning, and doth take 
The Taw; when from her fount forc'd on with amorous galcs, 
And eas'ly ambling down through the Devonian dales, 
Brings with her Moul & Bray, her banks that gently bathe; 
Which on her dainty breaſt, in many a ſilver ſwathe, _ 
She bears unto that bay where Barſtaple beholds 
How her beloved Taw clear Towridge there enfolds. 
The confluence of theſe brooks divulg'd in Dertmoor, 
Diſtruſt in her ſad breaſt, that ſhe ſo largely ſpread, [bred 
And in this ſpacious ſhire the near*ſt the center ſet 
Of any place of note, that theſe ſhould bravely get 
The praiſe from thoſe that ſprung out of her pearly lap: 
Which, nouriſh'd and bred up at her moſt plenteous pap, 
No ſooner taught to dade, but from their mother trip, 
And in their ſpeedy courle ſtrive others to outſtrip. 
The Yalm, the Awn, the Aum, by ſpacious Dertmoor fed, 
And in the ſouthern ſea b'ing likewiſe brought to bed; 
That theſe were not of power to publiſh her deſert, 
Much griev'd the ancient moor; which underſtood by Dert 
(From all the other floods that only takes her name, 
And as her eld'ſt, in right the heir of all her fame) 
To ſhew her nobler ſpirit it greatly doth behove. [move ; 
Dear mother, from your breaſt this fear (quoth ſhe) re- 
* Defy their utmoſt force; there's not the proudeſt flood, 
That falls betwixt the Mount & Exmore, ſhall make good 
* Her royalty with mine, with me nor can compare: 
© I challenge any one to anſwer me that dare; 
© That was, before them all, predeſtinate to meet 
My Britain-founding Brute, when with his puiſſant fleet 
At Totneſs firſt he touch*d ; which ſhall renown my ſtream, 
* (4. Which now the envious world doth ſlander for a dream :) 
* Whoſe fatal flight from Greece, his fortunate arrive 
In happy Albion here whilſt ſtrongly I revive, 
Dear Harburn, at thy hands this credit let me win, 


| 


So now, my only brook, afiit me with thy ſpring, 

* Whilſt of the godlike Brute the ſtory thus I ſing. 
When long-renowned Troy lay ſpent in hoſtile fire, 

And aged Priam's pomp did with her flames expire, 


ÞJ< ZEneas (taking thence Aſcanius, his young ſon, 
And his molt rev*rend fire, the grave Anchiſes, won 


From ſhoals of ſlaught'ring Greeks) ſet out from Simois' 
* ſhores, | 

And through the Tyrrhene ſea, by ſtrength of tolling 

g * oars, | 

* Raught Italy at laſt ; where King Latinus lent 

Safe harbour for his ſhips, with wrackful tempeſts rent: 

When in the Latin court, Lavinia young and fair, 

* Her father's only child, and kingdom's only heir, 

* Upon the Trojan Lord her liking ſtrongly plac'd, 

* And lapguith'd in the fires that her fair breaſt embrac'd: 

But Turnus {at that time) the proud Rutulian King, 

A ſuitor to the maid, Ancas malicing, 

By force of arms attempts his rival to extrude : 

But by the Teucrian power couragcoully fubdu'd, 

Bright Cytheræa's ſon the Latin crown obtain'd ; 


And dying, in his ſtead his fon Aſcanius reign'd. 


. Next Syivius him ſucceeds, begetting Brute again: 

* Who in his mother's womb whilit yet he did remain, 
The oracles gave out, that next-born Brute ſhould be 
. His parents only death: which ſoon they liv'd to ſee. 


For, in his painful birth lis mother did depart ; 


And ere his fifteenth year, in hunting of a hart, 

He with a luckleſs ſliaft his hapleſs father flew : 

For which, out of his throne their King the Latines threw, 
Who wand'ring in the world, to Greece at lalt doth ger, 

© Where whilſt he liv'd unknown, and oft with want betet, 

He of the race of Troy a remnant hapt to find. 

There by the Grecians held; which (having ſtill in mind 

Their tedious ten years war, and famous heroes ſlain) 


Jen ſlavery with them till thoſe Trojans did detain ; 


Which Pyrrhus thither brought, (& did with hate purſue, 
To wreak Achilles' death, at Troy whom Paris flew, 
There by Pandraſus kept in ſad and ſervile awe : {faw, 


Who when they knew young Brute, & that brave ſhape they 


They humbly him deſire, that he a mean would be, 


From thoſe imperious Greeks his countrymen to free. 
| © He, finding out a rare and {rightly youth, to fit 


* His humour every way, for courage, power, and wit, 
* Affaracus, (who though that by his fire he were 
A Prince among the Greeks, yet held the Trojans dear; 


| ]* Defeended of their ſtock upon the mother's fide, 


* For which he by the Greeks his birth-right was deny'd) 
Impatient of his wrongs, with him brave Brute aroſe, 
And of the Trojan youth courageous captains choſe, 

* Rais'd earth-quakes with their drums, the ruffling enſigns 


And gath'ring young & old that rightly Trojan were, [rear, 


Up to the mountains march, thro? ſtraits & foreſts ſtrong: 

* Where taking-in the towns pretended to belong | 

© Unto that Grecian Lord, ſome forces there they put: 

Within whoſe ſafer walls their wives and children ſhut, 

© Into the fields they drew, for liberty to ſtand. 
Which when Pandraſus heard, he ſent his ſtrict command 

© To levy all the power he preſently could make: 

So to their ſtrengths of war the Trojans them betake. 
gut whilſt the Grecian guides (not knowing how or where 

The Teucrians were intrench'd, or what their forces were) 

In foul diſorder'd troops yet ſtraggled, as ſecure, 

This looſeneſs to their ſpoil the Trojans did allure, 

Who fiercely them aſſail'd: where ſtaunchleſs fury rap'd 

The Grecians in ſo faſt, that ſcarcely one eſcap'd; 

« Yea, proud Pandraſus' flight himſelf could hardly free. 

Who, when he ſaw his force thus fruſtrated to be, 

And by his preſent loſs his paſſed error found, 

As by a later war to cure a former wound, 

« Doth reinforce his power, to make a ſecond fight ; 

When they, whoſe better wits had over-matcht his might, 

Loth what they got to loſe, as politicly caſt. 

His armies to intrap, in getting to them faſt. 

Antigonus as friend, and Anaclet his peer 


* Quoth ſhe, that as thou haſt my faithful handmaid been, 


« (Surpriz'd in the laſt fight) by gifts who hired were Into 
n 
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the titles 
of Diana. 


© Into the Grecian camp th' inſuing night to go, | 
And feign they were ſtol'n forth, to their allies to ſhow 
* How they might have the ſpoil of all the Trojan pride ; 
* And gaining them belief, the credulous Grecians guide 
Into th' ambuſhment near, that ſecretly was laid: 
So to the Trojans hands the Grecians were betray'd 
Pandraſus ſelf ſurpriz*d ; his crown who to redeem 
* (Which ſcarcely worth their wrong the Trojan race eſteem) 
Their flavery long ſuſtain*d did willingly relcale : 
* And (for a laſting league of amity and peace) 
Bright Innogen, his child, for wife to Brutus gave, 
And furniſht them a fleet, with all things they could crave 
© To ſet them out to ſea, Who launching at the laſt 
They on Lergecia light, an iſle 3 and, ere they paſt, 
* Unto a temple built to great Diana there, 
* The noble Brutus went; wiſe * Trivia to enquire, 
To ſhew them where the ſtock of ancient Troy to place. 
The Goddels, that both knew and lov*d the Trojan race, 
* Reveal'd to him in dreams, that fartheſt to the Welt, 
S. He ſhould deſcry the iſle of Albion, highly bleſt; 
* With giants lately ſtor'd ; their numbers now Paws? 
By vanquiſhing the reſt, his hopes ſhould there be ſtaid: riſe, 
« Where from the ſtock of T roy, thoſe puiſſant Kings ſhould 
* Whole conqueſts from the Weſt, the world ſhould ſcant ſuffice. 
Thus anſwer' d; great with hope, to ſea they put again, 
* And ſafely under fail, the hours do entertain 
* With ſights of ſundry ſhores, which they from far deſcry : 
And viewing with delight th* Azarian mountains high, 
One walking on the deck, unto his friend would ſay 
(As I have heard ſome tell) ſo goodly Ida lay. 
Thus talking *mongft themſelves, they ſun-burnt Afri 
Upon the leeward {til}, and (ſulking up the deep) {keep 
« For Mauritania make: where putting: in, they find 


A remnant (yet reſerv'd) of th' ancient Dardan kind, 


By brave Antenor brought from out the Greekiſh ſpoils 
(O long renowned Troy! of thee and of thy toils, 

© What country had not heard?) which to their General then] 
Great Corineus had, the ſtrong'ſt of mortal men: 


© To whom (with joyful hearts) Diana's will they ſhow. 


Who cas'ly being won along with them to 80, | 
© They all together put into the watry plain: 
Oft times with pirates, oft with monſters of the main 


Diſtreſſed in their way; whom hope forbids to fear. 


© Thoſe pillars firſt they paſs which Jove's great ſon did rear, 
* Andcuffingthoſeſtern waves which like huge mountains roll 
Full joy in every part poſſeſſing every ſoul) 

In Aquitain at laſt the Ilion race arrive; 

* Whom ſtrongly to repulſe when as thoſe recreants ſtrive, 
They (anchoring there at firſt but to refreſh their fleet, 

© Yet ſaw thoſe ſavage men ſo rudely them to greet) 

* Unſhipt their warlike youth, advancing to the ſhore. 
The dwellers, which perceiv'd ſuch danger at the door, 
Their King Groffarius get to raiſe his powerful force : 


Who muſt'ring up an hoſt of mingled foot and horſe, 
Upon the Trojans ſet ; when ſuddenly began 


A fierce and dangerous fight; where Corineus ran 
With laughter thro? the thick-ſet ſquadrons of the foes, 
And with his armed ax laid on ſuch deadly blows, 
That heaps of liteleſs trunks each paſſage ſtopt up quite. 
_ © Groffarius having loſt the honour of the fight, . 
© Repairs his ruin'd pow'rs ; not ſo to give them breath: 
When they, which mult be freed by conqueſt or by death, 
And conquering them before, hop'd now to do no leſs 

© (The like in courage till) ſtand for the like ſucceſs. 
Then ſtern and deadly war put on his horrid ſhape ; 


And wounds appear'd ſo wide, as if the grave did gape 


© To ſwallow both at once; which ſtrove as both ſhall fall, 

When they with ſlaughter ſeem'd to be encircled all: 

Where Turon (of the reſt) Brute's ſiſter's valiant ſon 

* (By whoſe approved deeds that day was chiefly won) 

Six hundred flew outright through his peculiar ſtrength: 

By multitudes of men yet over-preſt at length, 

* His nobler uncle there, to his immortal name, 

. The city Turon built, and well endow'd the ſame, 
For Albion failing then, th' arrived quickly here 

* (O! never in this world men half ſo joyful were, 


POLY-OLBION-: 


With ſhouts heard up to heaven, when they beheld the land) 
And in this very place where Totneſs now doth ſtand, 


E Firſt fot their Gods of Troy, kiſſing the bleſſed ſhore 


Then foraging this iſle, long promis'd them before, 

* Amongſt the ragged cliffs thoſe monſtrous giants ſought, 
Who (of their dreadful kind) t appall theTrojans, brought 
Great Gogmagog, an oak that by the roots could tear: 
So mighty were (that time) the men who lived there: 
But, for the uſe of arms he did not underſtand 
(Except ſome rock or tree, that coming next to hand 
„He raz'd out of the earth to execute his rage) 

He challenge makes for ſtrength, & offereth there his gage. 
Which Corin taketh up, to anſwer by and by, 

* Upon this ſon of earth his urmoſt power to try. 

All doubtful to which part the victory would go, 


Upon that lofty place at Plimmouth call'd the Hoe, Deſerip 


«© Thoſe mighty wreſtlers met; with many an ireful look tion ofthe 


betwixt 


But, grappled, glowing fire ſhines in their ſparkling eves. Corin us 


And, whilſt at length of arm one from the other lies, and Gog- 


| « Theit luſty ſinews ſwell like cables, as they ſtrive? magog. 


Their feet ſuch trampling make, as tho? they forc'd to drive 

A thunder out of earth, which ſtagger d with the weight: 
Thus, either's utmoſt force urg'd to the greateſt height, 

* Whilſt one upon his hip the other ſeeks to lift, 

And th' adverſe (by a turn) doth from his cunning ſhift, 

© Their ſhort-fetcht troubled breath a hollow noiſe doth make 
Like bellows of a forge. Then Corin up doth take 


[The giant twixt the grains; and voiding of his hold 
(Before his cumbrous feet he well recover could) 


* Pitcht headlong from the hill; as when a man doth throw 
An axtree, that with ſhght deliver'd from the toe 
Roots up the yielding earth; ſo that his violent fall 
Strook Neptune with ſuch ſtrength, as ſhoulder*d him withal; 
That where the monſtrous waves like mountains late did ſtand, 
They leapt out of the place, and left the bared ſand 

To gaze upon wide heaven : fo great a blow it gave. 
For which, the conquering Brute on Corineus brave 
This horn of land beſtow'd, & mark it with his name 
S. Of Corin, Cornwal call'd, to his immortal fame. 
Clear Dert delivering thus the famous Brute's arrive, 
Inflam'd with her report, the ſtraggling rivulets ſtrive 


So highly her to raiſe, that Ting (whoſe banks were bleſt 


By her beloved nymph dear Leman) which addreſt, 
And fully with herſelf determined before 
To ſing the Daniſh ſpoils committed on her ſhore, 


When hither from the eaſt they came in mighty ſwarms, 


Nor could their native earth contain their numerous arms, 
Their ſurcreaſe grew ſo great, as forced them at laſt _ 
To ſeek another ſoil, as bees do when they calt ; 


And by their impious pride how hard ſhe was beſted, 


When all the country ſwam with blood of Saxons ſhed : 


| | This river, as I ſaid, which had determin'd long 


The deluge of the Danes exactly to have ſong, 
lt utterly neglects : ; and ſtudying how to do 


|| The Dert thoſe high reſpects belonging her unto, 


Inviteth goodly Ex, who from her full-fed ſpring 


| Her little Barlee hath, and Dunſbrook her to bring 


From Exmore; when ſhe hath ſcarcely found her courſe, 
Than Creduy cometh in, and Forto, which inforce 

Her faſter to her fall ; as Ken her cloſely clips, 

And on her eaſtern fide ſweet Leman gently ſlips 

Into her widen'd banks, her Sovereign to aſſiſt; 

As Columb wins for Ex clear Wever and the Cliſt, 
Contributing their ſtreams their miſtreſs* fame to raiſe, 
As all aſſiſt the Ex, fo Ex conſumeth theſe ; 


| Like ſome unthrifry youth, depending on the court, 
To win an idle name, that keeps a needleſs port; 


And raiſing his old rent, exacts his farmers ſtore 


The landlord to enrich, the tenants wondrous poor: 
Who having lent him theirs, he then conſumes his own, 


That with moſt vain expenſe upon the Prince is thrown : 
So theſe, the leſſer brooks unto the greater pay; 

The greater, they again ſpend all upon the ſea : 

As, Otrey (that her name doth of the otters take, 


Abounding i in her banks) and Ax, their utmoſt make 
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Who threatned, as the one hold of the other took: _ wreſtling. 
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To aid ſtout Dert, that dar'd Brute's ſtory to revive: 

For when the Saxon firſt the Britons forth did drive, 
Some up into the hills themſelves o'er Severn ſhut : 

Upon this point of land for refuge others put, 

To that brave race of Brute ſtill fortunate. For where 
Great Brute firſt diſembarqu*d his wand'ring Trojans, there 
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The FIRST SONG. + Wh 


$. His offspring (after long expulſt the inner land, 
When they the Saxon power no longer could withſtand ) 


Found refuge in their flight; where Ax and Otrey firſt 


Gave theſe poor ſouls to drink, oppreſt with grievous thirſt, 
Here I'll unyoke awhile, and turn my ſteeds to meat: 
The land grows large and wide : my team begins to ſweat. 


— 


— — 


I nallin ad N F in proſe and religion it were as juſtifiable, as in poetry and fiction, 
8 Dan, to invoke a local power (for anciently both Jews, Gentiles, and Chriſ- 
Macrob. Sa- tjans have ſuppoſed to every country a ſingular * Genius) I would there- 
rurral. 3. jn join with the author. Howſoever, in this and all ® N d, dpyops- 
Synnach, 0a ; and fo L begin to you. | 

. a0. 25 a B d . 5 | . 

A b, He As Amphitrite clips this iſland fortunate. 

alli. 


| God afore, When Pope Clement VI. granted the fortunate iſles to Lewis Earl of 
Clermont, by that general name (meaning only the ſeven Canaries, and 


R. Aveſ- {eriouſly doubted, © leſt their own country had been compriſed in the 
turierſ, ann donation, They were Henry of Lancaſter Earl of Derby, Hugh Spen- 
17 rn ſer, Ralph L. Stafford, the Biſhop of Oxford, and others, agents there 
0 ils. With the Pope, that he as a private friend, not as a judge or party inte- 
reſſed, ſhould determine of Edward the third's right to France: where 
0 e you have this ambaſſage in Walſingham, 4 correct regnum Angliæ, and 
die ate. read Fra ciæ. Britain's excellence in earth and air (whence the Macares, 
me:datur, © and particularly Crete among the Greeks, had their title) together with 
ib an 1344. the Pope's exactions, in taxing, collating, and proviſing of benefices (an 
« Pmp. Mele; tolerable wrong to lay-men's inheritances and the crown-revenues) gave 
A cauſe of this jealous conjecture; ſeconded in the conceit of them which 
f Happy. derive Albion from f CO-; whereto the author in his title and this 
verſe alludes. But of Albion more, preſently, 


AmongF whoſe iron rocks grim Saturn yet remains. 


Fabulous Jupiter's ill dealing with his father Saturn, is well known; 
and that after depoſing him, and his privities cut off, he perpetually im- 
ge ad. 9. & priſoned him. Homer joins 5 Japet with him, living in eternal night a- 
| #:f:d in bout the utmoſt ends of the earth: which well fits the more northern cli- 
16c0g97, mate of theſe iſlands. Of them (diſperſed in the Deucalidonian ſea) in 
one moſt temperate, of gentle air, and fragrant with ſweeteſt odours, 
n Platarch. lying towards the northweſt, it is reported, h that Saturn lies bound in 
de facie in iron chains, kept by Briareus, attended by ſpirits, continually dreaming 


erbe Lung, 


1. de de- . . : : 
5 11 Fate. Every thirty years, divers of the adjacent iſlanders with ſolemnity 


for ſucceſs of the undertaken voyage, and competent proviſion, enter 
the vaſt ſeas, and at laſt, in this i Saturnian iſle (by this name the ſea is 
called alſo) enjoy the happy quiet of the place; ſome in ſtudies of nature, 
and the mathematics, which continue ; others in ſenſuality, which after 

thirty years return perhaps to their firft home. This fabulous relation 
: 8 might be, and in part is, by chymiques as well interpreted for myſteries 
remit. or of their art, as the common tale of Dædalus' labyrinth, Jaſon and his Ar- 
Och d. I. gonautiques, and almoſt the whole chaos of mythique inventions. But 
b. neither geography (for I gueſs not where or what this iſle ſhould be, un- 
ag TE leſs that des * Mucræons which Pantagruel diſcovered) nor the matter's 
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3 ve with this, are always laid by Homer about the ® ys{aTe repare yeins 
wh rg G wg a place whereof too large liberty was given to fain, becauſe of the diffi- 


by that pro- ] 
montory of 


Natur. 16. 


0 Fin. Hit. ſhew you, | 
= © 44 | 
= 0 Fuftat, ad 
; Tas, 4, He- 
radat, lib. &. 


They inſtanthy again do ther bodies take. 


ther, 


r7uf, Mart. Opinion, too ordi 


* Spare in 
ſpending be RS aur 


. 


- * rediture parcere vitæ, 


purpoſing their Chriſtian converſion) the Engliſh ambaſſadors at Rome | 


of Jupiter's projects, whereby his miniſters prognoſticate the ſecrets of 


earth, Upon ſelf permits it leſs poerical (although a learned Greek father out of ſome 
affinity of Credulous hiſtorian ſeems to remember it) than the Elyſian fields, which 


ach us thinks cult poſſibility in finding the truth. Only thus note ſeriouſly, that this re- 
the Elyſian volution of thirty years (which with ſome latitude is Saturn's natural mo- 
feles were tion) is eſpecially ® noted for the longeſt period, or age alſo among our 
Iruids ; and that in particular form, to be accounted yearly from the ſixth | 
Spin, Vid. moon, as their new-years-day ; which circuit of time, divers of the an- Yon IC - | 
Sirab, lib. 3. cients reckon for their generations in chronology ; as ſtore o of authors|the Corniſh name of St. Michael's mount; which is > Careg Comz h Corew de- 


— — — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(notlightned by the true word) have been, altho' mere human ſufficiencies t Cicer. Tie 
only conſidered) ſome of them were ſublimate far above earthly conceit: ©". r. 

as eſpecially Hermes, Orpheus, Pythagoras, (firſt learning the foul's im- u Joan. Eu. 
mortality of * Pherecydes a Syrian) Seneca, Plato and Plutarch; which choiterſ. jam 
laſt two, in a Greek hymn of an eaſtern u biſhop, are commended tor _ 
Chriſt for ſuch as came neareſt to holineſs of any untaught Gentiles. . 
Of the Druids more large in fitter place. | 


Gave anſwer from their caves, and took what ſhapes they pleaſe. 


In the Seam (an iſle by the coaſt of the French Bretagne) nine virgins The Gauls 
conſecrate to perpetual chaſtity, were prieſts of a famous oracle, re- call 'em ju- 


that great critic Turneb reads * Galli zenas, or lenas vocant, But White N 
of Baſingſtoke will have it J cenas, as interpreting their profeſſion and! Helin. Pe. 
religion, which was in an arbitrary metamorphoſing themſelves, charm- H. c. 35. 
ing the winds (as of later time the witches of Lapland and Finland) ſkill a AUvi⁰ pd 
in predictions, more than natural medicine, and ſuch like; their kindneſs 22 8 
being in all chiefly to * ſailors. But finding that in the Scyllies were alſo of . 755 
both ſexes ſuch kind of profeſſors, that there were * Samnitæ, ſtrangely arbrirric an- 
ſuperſtitious in their Bacchanals, in an iſle of this coaſt (as is delivered 707%” S 
by Strabo) and that the Gauls, Britons, Indians (twixt both whom an nr pda 
Pythagoras is found no ſmall conſent of doctrine) had their philoſophers Caſauben, * 
(under which name both prieſts and prophets of thoſe times were inclu- a. Srreb. 


ded) called d Samanzi, and Semni, and (perhaps by corruption of ſome b 97ize-. 


of theſe) Samothei, which, to make jt Greek, might be turned into Sem- i 4 Ke. 


4 . : lib, a. 
nothes : I doubted whether ſome relic of theſe words remained in that Chon Alex. 


of Mela, if you read © Cenas or Senas, as contracted from Samanæi; from. a. & 
which by deduction from a root of ſome eaſtern tongue, might ſignify as 6, Dig. La- 


= ert. lib, . 
much as what we call aſtrologers. But of this too much. e Conjecture 


| A A 3 upon Mela. 
Whoſe towns unto the Saints that lived here of yore. 


Not only to their own country Saints (whoſe names are there very fre- d Fef, Avie- 
quent) but alſo to the Iriſh; a people anciently (according to the name 7 1 ſacra 
of the 4 Holy Iſland given to Ireland) much devoted to, and by the En- mY 1 - 
gliſh much reſpected for their holineſs and learning, I omit their fabu- , $4144, 
lous Cæſara, niece to Noah, © their Bartholan, their Ruan, who, as they Cambrenſ. 
affirm, firſt planted Religion before Chriſt among them: nor defire I 4. 3. 6. 2. 
your belief of this Ruan's age, which by their account (ſuppoſing him 

living 300 years after the flood, and chriſtned by ſaint Patric) exceeded 

1700 years, and ſo was elder than that impoſtor, f whoſe feigned con-f Afuerus 
tinuance of life and reſtleſs travels, ever ſince the paſſion, lately offered vp _ | 
to deceive the credulous. Only thus I note out of venerable Bede, wy Gallic 
that in the Saxon times, it was uſual for the Engliſh and Gauliſh to Yi&is ante 
make Ireland as it were, both their univerſity and monaſtery, for ſtudies triennium ed, 
other frequent teſtimonies diſcover. | — 2 


e videntur Joſepbus Chartephylacius (referente epiſcepo Armeniaco afud Matt. Paris in Hen, III. 
7 2 uidoni Bonato 7 aftrologia fic 3 Butta-deus. ) 
g In bibliotb. Floriacenſ. edit. per Joann, d B:ſco, 


From which he firſt was cal”d the Hoar- roct in the wood. 


That the ocean (as in many other places of other countries) hath eaten 
up much of what was here once ſhore, is a common report, approved in 


in Clowz, i. e. the Hoar-rock in the wood. 28 Corn. 
10. 2» 


| And our Main- amber bere, and Burien trophy—— 


Sud. in . You cannot be without underſtanding of this Pythagorean opinion of | Main- amber, i. e. Ambroſe's ſtone (not far from Penſans) ſo great, that 
14. Cen tranſanimation (I have like liberty to naturalize that word, as Lipſius had | many men's united ſtrength cannot remove it, yet with one finger you 
rin, de di: to make it a Roman, by turning ? perewVy 01s) if ever you read any [may wag it. The Burien trophy is 19 ſtones, circularly diſpoſed, and, 
. c. 17. that ſpeaks of Pythagoras (whom, for this particular, Epiphanius reck- in the middle, one much exceeding the reſt in greatneſs: by conjec- 
Tg fran Ons among his hereticks) or diſcourſe largely of philoſophical doctrine] ture of moſt learned Camden, erected either under the Romans, or elf 
one to ano- Of the ſoul. But eſpecially, if you affect it tempered with inviting plea- [by K. Athelitan in his conqueſt of theſe parts. | 

ure, take Lucian's cock, and his Negromancy ; if in ſerious diſcourſe, 


1 Plyſeteg, Plato's Phzdon, and Phzdrus with his followers. Lipſius doubts a whe-y Pere worthy of his end, out where he had his birth. 
Sale. J. 4. cher Pythagoras received it from the Druids, or they from him, becauſe | 


Mert. 12, in his travels he converſt as well with Gayliſh as Indian Philoſophers. | Near Camel about Camblan, was i Arthur ſlain by Mordred, and on; Diu: hin 
Out of Cæſar and Lucan inform yourſelf with full teſtimony of this their [the ſame ſhore, eaſt from the river's mouth, born in Tintagel caſtle. i» Merlini 

| : nary among the heathen and Jews alſo, which thought | Gorlois Prince of Cornwal, at Uthor-Pendragon's coronation, {olemnized %7'©"%> 

fr. our Saviour to be Jeremy or Elias upon this error: irreligious indeed, 


| w ſuch a one, as ſo ſtrongly erected moving ſpirits, that they did King and his wife Igerne, grew very jealous, in a rage left the court, 
er | | 


g abe ; Apsr Cor» 
n London, upon divers too kind paſſages and laſcivious regards twixt the . es 


committed his wife's chaſtity to this caſtle's ſafeguard ; and to prevent 
the waſting of his country, which upon this diſcontent was threatned) be- 


they 


Ceive again. E 


e WW 
3 9 Co MES 01; Can 


ri, but moſt willingly devote their whole ſelves to the public ſervice : and] took himſelf in other forts to martial preparation. Uther (his blood till 
hs this was in ſubſtance the politic envoys wherewith Plato and Cicero con- boiling in luſt) upon advice of Ulfin Rhicaradoch, one of his Knights, 

luded their common-wealths, as Macrobius hath obſerved. The au-] by Ambroſe Merlin's magic perſonated like Gorlois, and Ulfn like one 
thor, with pity, imputes to them their being led away in blindneſs of the] Jordan, ſervant to Gorlois, made ſuch ſucceſsful uſe of their impoſture, 
time, and errors of their fancies; as all other the moſt divine philoſophers |that (the Prince in the mean time ſlain) Arthur was the ſame night be- 


Qq q _ Lotten, 


membred by Mela. His printed books have Gallicenas vocant; where piter'sprieſts 


of learning and divine contemplation, as the life of s Gildas alſo, and 4% Par, 
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k Euripid. gotten, and verified that Node Te woxnet 2 > eivoyes ; altho' 


2 m_ Merlin by the rule of Hermes, or aſtrological direction, juſtified, that he 
often times WAS conceived three hours after Gorlois' death; by this ſhift anſwering 


detter than the dangerous mputation of baſtardy to the heir of a crown, For U- 
| legitimates. ther taking Igern to wife, left Arthur his ſucceſſor in the Kingdom. 
Here have you a Jupiter, an Alcmena, an Amphitryo, a Sofias, and a 
Mercury; nor wants there ſcarce any thing, but that truth- paſſing reports 
of Poetical bards have made the birth an Hercules. 


Known by one general name upon this point that dwell, 


The name Dumnonii, Damnonii, or Danmonii, in Solinus and Pto- 
lemy, comprehended the people of Devonſhire and Cornwal : whence 
| To dais the Lizard-promontory is called Damnium in | Marcian Heracleotes; and 
— William of Malmeſbury, Florence of Worceſter, Roger of Hoveden 
and others, ſtile Devonſhire by name of Domnonia, perhaps all from Duff 
neint. i. e. low valleys in Britiſh ; wherein are moſt habitations of the 

countrey, as judicious Camden teaches me, 


Or that this foreland lies furth'ft out into bis fight, 
Which ſpreads his vigorous flames | 


Fuller report of the excellence in wreſtling and nimbleneſs of body, 
wherewith this weſtern people have been and are famous, you may find 
in Carew's deſcription of his country. But to give reaſon of the cli- 
mate's nature for this prerogative in them, I think as difficult as to ſhew 
why about the Magellanic ſtreights they are ſo white, about the Cape 
de Buon Speranza ſo black, m yet both under the ſame tropic ; why the 
Abyflins are but tawny moors, when as in the Eaſt-indian iſles, Zeilan 
and Malabar, they are very black, both in the ſame parallel; or why 
we that live in this Northern latitude, compared with the Southern, 
ſhould not be like affected from like cauſe. I refer it no more to the 
Sun, than the ſpecial horſemanſhip in our Northern men, the nimble 
ability of the Iriſh, the fiery motions of the French, Italian jealouſy, 
German liberty, Spaniſh puft-up vanity, or thoſe different and perpetual 
n Thucydid; carriages of ſtate- government, Haſte and Delay, which as n inbred 
" =» S qualities, were remarkable in the two moſt martial people of Greece. 
 Laceder,.f@ The cauſe of Ethiopian blackneſs and curled hair was long ſince judici- 
de Ibis & ouſly o fetcht from the diſpoſition of ſoil, air, water, and ſingular ope- 
Cbolcide, v. rations of the heavens : with confutation of thoſe which attribute it to 
2 the Sun's diſtance. And I am reſolved that every land hath its ſo ſin- 
cop. 4. gular ſelf-nature, and individual habitude with celeſtial influence, that 
o Oneficrie, human knowledge, conſiſting moſt of all in univerſality, is not yet 
ap. Straben, furniſh'd with what is requiſite to ſo particular diſcovery. But for the 
40. u learning of this point in a ſpecial treatiſe Hippocrates, Ptolemy, Bodin, 
| others have copious diſputes. "<1 


m Ortelius 
tbeatro, 


« Which now the envious world doth flander for a dream. 


I ſhould the ſooner have been of the author's opinion (in more than| 


1 poetical form, ſtanding for Brute) if in any Greek or Latin ſtory au- 

| == " 4: thentic, ſpeaking of ZEneas and his planting in Latium, were mention 
a de of any ſuch like thing. - To reckon the learned men which den 

nat. cap, 21, Made of any ſuch li g. To rec 8 * 
Cbriſtehb. him, or at leaſt permit him not in conjecture, were too long a catalogue: 
Helvici chro- and indeed, this critique age ſcarce any longer endures any nation their 
2 fo firſt ſuppoſed author's name; not Italus to the Italians, not Hiſpalus to 
25 accurati.. the Spaniard, Bato to the Hollander, Brabo to the Brabantine, Francio 
ar temporum to the French, Celtes to the Celt, Galathes to the Gaul, Scota to the 
| e er Scot; no, nor ſcarce Romulus to his Rome, becauſe of their unlikely 
"= Jams and fictitious mixtures: eſpecially this of Brute, ſuppoſed long before 
res poftular ; the beginning of the Olympiads (whence all time backward is juſtly 
verum & ille called by ? Varro, unknown or fabulous) ſome two thouſand ſeven hun- 
fatis nr yo dred and more years ſince, about Samuel's time, is moſt of all doubted. 
— But (reſerving my cenſure) I thus maintain the author : although nor 
feturam A. Greek nor Latin, nor our country ſtories of Bede and Malmeſbury eſpe- 
38 50. har Cially, nor that fragment yet remaining of Gildas, ſpeak of him; and 
111% cm- that his name were not publiſh'd until Geffrey of Monmouth's edition 
fle Peſit. of the Britiſh ſtory, which grew and continues much ſuſpected, in much 
3 Fo. Priſ. rejected; yet obſerve that 'Valieflin a 4 great bard, more than a thouſand 

Aleſenſ. hiſt, years fince affirms it, Nennius (in ſome copies he is under name of Gildas) 


ie. above eight hundred years paſt, and the gloſs of Samuel Beaulan, or ſome 


Aptos, * other, crept into his text, mention both the common report and deſcent 
«2 11s, from Eneas; and withal (which I take to be Nennius his own) make 


Nennio ſub him ſon to one Iſicio or Heſichio (perhaps meaning Aſchenaz, of whom 
eituls Gilde, more in the fourth ſong) continuing a pedigree to Adam, joyning theſe 
: £16, & words: This genealogy I found by tradition of the ancients, which 
r. 710. Were firſt inhabitants of Britain.“ In a manuſcript epiſtle of Henry of 
ef! biforiar, Huntingdon to one Warin, I read the Latin of this Engliſh ; * You 
MS. Hun- © aſk me, Sir, why omitting the ſucceeding reigns from Brute to Julius 
1 _ C eſar, I begin my ſtory at Czſar? I anſwer you, That neither by 
ar © Ce. word nor writing could I find any certainty of thoſe times; altho' with 
ſar but upon ©* diligent ſearch 1 oft inquired it: yet this year in my journey towards 
better inqui- Rome, in the abbey of Beccenſam, even with amazement, I found 
_ m_ & the ſtory of Brute: and in his own printed book he affirms, that 
8 what Bede had in this part omitted, was ſupplied to him by other authors; 
in quem ait of which Girald ſeems to have had uſe. The Britiſh ſtory of Monmouth 
fe incidiſſe, was a tranſlation (but with much liberty, and not exact faithfulneſs) of a 
— - Welſh book, delivered to Geffrey by one Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, 
ue Pay and hath been followed (the tranſlator being a man of ſome credit, and 
bulis ſum po Biſhop of Saint Aſaph's under King Stephen) by Ponticus Virunnius an 
tis adſerere, Italian; moſt of our country hiltorians of middle times, and this age, 
t Hardirg, ſpeaking ſo certainly of him, that they blazon his coat * to you, 2e {ions 
Nich.Upion, combatant, and crowned Or, in a field gules; others, Or, a lion paſſart 
de re militar. gules; and laſtly, by Doctor White of Baſingſtoke, lately living at Po- 


Ta nie, de WAY, a Count Palatine ; according to the title beſtowed by the u Impe- 


p O Lr. o 


tions current enough, where holy writ crofles them not: you ſhall enough 


LBION: 


affinity of the Greek * tongue, and much of Trojan and Greek names, 


with the Britiſh, "Theſe things are the more entorc'd by the Cambro-* Cirall . 
Britons, through that univerſal deſire, bewitching our Europe, to derive/”*c.1;, 
their blood from Trojans, which for them might as well be y by ſuppoſi- 

tion of their anceitors marriages with the hither deduced Roman colo- I Candy, 
nies, who by original were certainly Trojan, it their antiquities deceive 

not. You may add this weak conjecture; that in thoſe large excurſions 

of the Gauls, Cimmerians, and Celts (among them I doubt not but were 

many Britons, having with them community of nation, manners, climate, 
cuſtoms; and Brennus himſelf is affirmed a Briton) which under indiſ- 

tinct names when this weſtern world was undiſcovered, over-ran Italy, 2 Ae 
Greece, and part of Aſia, it is * reported that they came to Troy for % Sta, 
ſafeguard ; preſuming perhaps upon like kindneſs, as we read of twixt % 
the Trojans and Romans, in their wars with * Antiochus (which was 1o-, 4 
ving reſpe& through contingence of blood) upon like cauſe remembred to BY. in. 
them by tradition. Briefly, ſeeing no national ſtory, except ſuch as 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Cæſar, Tacitus, Procopius, Cantacuzen, 

the late Guicciardin, Commines, Macchiavel, and their like, which were 
employed in the ſtate of their times, can juſtify thetnſelves but by tradi- 

tion; and that many of the fathers and eccleſiaſtical b hiſtorians, eſpeci- b 14:1;;, 


ally the Jewiſh Rabbins (taking their higheſt learning of Cabala, but Cans 1,1, 
(bing 8 8 


from antique and ſucceſſive report) "Ag 
« Ge big 


Plurima, 


have inſerted upon tradition many rela- 


pleaſe Saturn and Mercury, preſidents of antiquity and learning, if with 
the author you foſter this belief, Where are the authorities (at leaſt of 

the names) of Jannes and Jambres, © the writings of Enoch, and other ſuch © 07er. t 
like, which we know by divine tradition were? The ſame queſtion 35: Ma. 
might be of that infinite loſs of authors, whoſe names are ſo frequent ; 
in Stephen, Atheneus, Plutarch, Clemens, Polybius, Livy, others. 

And how dangerous it were to examine antiquities by a foreign writer 
(eſpecially in thoſe times) you may ſee by the ftories of the Hebrews, 
delivered in Juſtin, Strabo, Tacitus, and ſuch other diſcording and con- 

trary (beſide their infinite omiſſions) to Moſes? infallible context. Nay he 

with his ſucceſſor Joſhua is copious in the Iſraelites entering, conquering, 

and expelling the Gergeſites, 4 Jebuſites, and the reſt out of the holy land; d See the 
yet no witneſs have they of their tranſmigration, and peopling of Afric, fixth way, 
which by teſtimony of two pillars © erected and engraven at Tingis, hath e Proxyiy 


been affirmed. But you blame me thus expatiating. Let me add for the Pd gr te 
author, that our moſt judicious antiquary of the laſt age John * Leland, 7% 
; - *f Ad On. 
with reaſon and authority hath alſo for Brute argued ſtrongly. Cart, 
Next Sylvius him ſucceeds = 
| | BER ere 
So goes the ordinary deſcent ; but ſome make Sylvius ſon to ZEneas, tom 
to whom the propheſy was given: 5 i | After thy 
— — Serum Lavinia conjunx, death Lai. 
Educet ſylvis regem regumque parentem 3 | Nia bring 
as you have it in Virgil | RG wo 
nn. Su. in thewooch, 
| 8 | _ father of 
His parents only death — . 


| From theſe unfortunate accidents h one will have his name Brotus, as b Bar. 


from BegTogs, i. e. bloody. | 
He ſhould deſery the ifle of Albion, highly Bleſt. 


His requeſt to Diana in an hexaſtich, and her anſwer in an ogdoaſtich, 
hexameters and pentameters, diſcovered to him in a dream, with his 
ſacrifice and ritual ceremonies, are in the Britiſh tory : the verſes are 
pure Latin, which clearly (as is written of i Apollo) was not in thoſe i ci 
times ſpoken by Diana, nor underſtood by Brute: therefore in charity 4 
believe it a tranſlation ; by Gildas a Britiſh poet, as Virunnius tells you. 

The author takes a juſtifiable liberty, making her call it Albion, which 
was the old name of this iſle, and remember'd in Pliny, Marcian, the 5 
book a2 x50 pus, fallly attributed to Ariſtotle, Stephen, Apuleius, others 1 . L. 


from the Greek Bgg]G>, 7. e. mortal; but rather (if it had pleaſed hin * oh mY 


And our monk of * Bury calls Henry the fifth, li, 
——Protector of Brute's Albion, 7 A 


often uſing that name for the iſland. From Albina, daughter to Dio- ps. | 
cleſian | King of Syria, ſome fetch the name; others from a Lady of | C 
that name, one of the Danaids ; affirming their m arrival here, 00. A f. 1 
pulation with ſpirits, and bringing forth giants, and all this above 200 ge, i 
years before Brute. But neither was there any ſuch King in Syria, nor Harding 
had Danaus (that can be found) any ſuch daughter, nor travelled they a 
for adventures, but by their father were newly ® married, after ſlaughter” 72 
of their huſbands : briefly, nothing can be written more impudently 
fabulous. Others from King Albion, Neptune's ſon ; from the Greek o Hf, 
* / others, or from (I know not what) Olibius, a Celtiſh King, 
remember'd by che falſe Manethon. Follow them rather which will it p.! 15 
P ab albis rupibus, whereby it is ſpecially conſpicuous. So was an iſle . 
in the Indian ſea called Leuca, i. e. white; and 4 another in Pontus, ,..,;, « 
ſuppoſed alſo fortunate, and a receptacle of the ſouls of thoſe great jy, l. 
heroes, Peleus and Achilles. Thus was a place by 'Tyber call'd * Al- rip, 
biona ; and the very name of Albion was upon the Alps, which from 4, 
like cauſe had their denomination ; Alpum in the Sabin tongue (from quan ii 
the Greek dAagoy) ſignifying white. Some much diſlike this derivation, +: 
5 becauſe it comes from a tongue (ſuppoſe it either Greek or Latin) not 54 #"; 
anciently communicated to this iſle. For my part, I think (clearly 747040 
againſt the common opinion) that the name of Britain was known to 1 
ſtrangers before Albion. I could vouch the t finding of one of the maſts Di-9/" 
of Hiero's ſhip, u iy 70s dt & BpcJavias, if judicious correction ad- 4%. 


, g . þ1% 
moniſhed me not rather to read Bpe7],ayns, i. e. the now lower Calabria! Is 


p From 


in Italy, a place above all other, 1 remember, fer ſtore of ſhip-timber ; pn 
But with better A= 


commended * by Alcibiades to the Lacedemonians. 
s H. Lhuid. in Breviar, t Moſcbisn 


#ref:Jirib, J. rials upon their profeſſors, - Arguments are there alſo drawn from tome 


unica, 


apud Atben, dipne/opb, 4, u In che bills of N 
fſüuret/y 


x Thucydid, bift, 6. 


The FIRST SONG, 243 


yhritin ies. furety can I produce the expreſs name of Y Bp/Jayytxoy vir, out of of one at Cowayſtakes) and ſo may you be deceived, But this is no 
2 Pelyb. hift,a writer that / lived and travelled in warfare with Scipio; before whoſe | place to examine it. 
5. gui Jul. time Scylax (making a catalogue of twenty other iſles) and Herodotus | | : 
Ceſarem dur (to whom theſe weſtern parts were by his confeſſion unknown) never fo] Of Corin Cornwal call'd, lo his immortal fame. 
euren on much as ſpeak of us by any name. Afterward wes Albien impoſed 
r upon the cauſe before touch'd, expreſſing the old Britiſh name * nis 
2 The white guin: which argument moves me before all other, for that 1 ce it 
iſle, uſual in antiquity to have names among ſtrangers, in their tongue Juſt 
ſignificant with the ſame in the language of the country to which they 
are applyed ; as the red ſea is (in Strabo, Curtius, Stephen, others) na- 
med from a King of that coaſt called Erythræus (for to ſpeak of red 
b Uranius inſand, as ſome, or red hills, as an old b writer, were but refuges of 
Arabic. ap, ſhameful ignorance) which was ſurely the ſame with Eſau, called in ho- 


So, if you believe the tale of Corin and Gogmagog : but rather x Cerruge!. 
imagine the name of Cornwal from this promontory of the land's end, 4 * pF. 
extending itſelf like a * horn, which in moſt tongues is Corn, or very 47% 2 
near. Ihus was a 7 promontory in Cyprus called Ceraſtes, and in they Strebe 1:6, 
now Candy or Crete, and Gazaria (the old Taurica Cherſoneſus) another g. & «. Ste- 
titled * Kees pirwmrey : and Brundufium in Italy had name from Brendon?%" Meir, 


or Brention, i.e. a Hart- head, in the Meſſapian tongue, for ſimilitude Fla. Serv. 


pb : 1057 : in II of horns. But d Malmeſbury thus > * They are called Cornwalſhmen, 4 1 
mn 3 writ dom ; © both ſignifying (the one in Greek, the other in He- fe, becauſe being ſeated in the weſtern part of Britain, they lie over- head, 


bod. brew) red. So the river Nile, 4 in Hebrew and Egyptian called NH- 
c Gen. 36. i. e. black, is obſerved by that mighty Prince of learning's ſtate, Joſeph 
Num. 20. Scaliger, to ſignify the ſame colour in the word Aiyv7]:C+, uſed for it xa 
d lai, 23. by © Homer; which is inforc'd alſo by the black f ſtatues among the opinion wills) made tranſmigration : whereof an old © rhimer : Byrd. 

Jerem- 2. Greeks, erected in honour of Nile, named alſo expreſly s Melas: fo in 


a 8 , 1 b De geſt. 

> e Oay/, 4 proper names of men; Simon h Zelotes in Luke, is but Simon the Ca- The vewe that wer of hom olleved, gF.1n Cornwaile and Wailis, e 

11, Y Dn.” naanite, and They in Orpheus the ſame with Moſes, Janus with Brutons ner namore pcluped, arc a ens vWis. | 9 
= «720i, Oenotrus: and in our times thoſe authors, Melanchthon, Magirus, Such was the language of your fathers between three and four hundred 

Ferte tamen Theocrenus, Pelargus, in their own language, but Swertearth, Cooke, |YEars fince : and of it more hereafter. | 

2 on Fountain de Dieu, Storke, Divers ſuch other plain examples might il- 


Febr. an luſtrate the conceit; but theſe ſufficient, Take largeſt etymological] The deluge of the Dane eractiy to have ſong. 
U liberty, and you may have it from! Ellan-ban. i. e. the white iſle, in o | Ye | | 
Gen, 25. Scottiſh, as they call their Albania; and to fit all together, the name off In the fourth year of 4 Brithric, King of the Weſt-Saxons, at Port- d Are 797, 
comme": 77* Britain from Brith⸗inis. i. e. the coloured ifle in Welſh; twixt which] land, and at this place (which makes the fiction proper) three ſhips of 
* and the Greek * BpyToy or BpvTzoy (uſed for a kind of drink nearly like Daniſh pirates enter'd : the King's Lieutenant offering inquiſition of their 
8 Feflus in Our beer) I would with the French Forcatulus think affinity (as Italy was | name, ſtate, and cauſe of arrival, was the firſt Engliſhman, in this firſt 
Alceds, called Oenotria, from the name of wine) were it not for that BpyToy| Daniſh invaſion, ſlain by their hand, Miſerable loſſes and continual had 
h Nebrifſerſ.may be had from an ordinary primitive, or elſe from BpiJu, i. e. {weet|the Engliſh, by their frequent irruptions, from this time till the Norman 
„as Solinus teaches, making Britomart ſignify as much as ſweet virgin) in|conquelt ; twixt which intercedes two hundred ſeventy-nine years: and e Audadr 


* againſt a horn (a promontory) of Gaul.“ The whole name is as if? e 4— 
you ſhould ſay Corn-wales ; for hither in the Saxon conqueſt the Britiſm , 
called Welſh (ſignifying the people rather than ſtrangers, as the vulgar bs 6 


| 


—_— 


— 


— r 
CSE — 


12 the Cretic tongue. But this is to play with ſyllables, and abuſe precious] that leſs account of © two hundred and thirty, during which ſpace this e 4vcentcs 


k Yabulo time. | land endured their bloody ſlaughters, according to ſome men's calculation, 77 7? x 
Berge uſt ſunt Afſchylus, Sophocles, Hellanicus, Archilocus, Hecatæus apud Athengum, dipn»ſoph. n 1 


1 | ; ins at King Ethelwulph ; t ſe time Henry of Huntingdon and / 
10. , TE xpthirx Give, ejuſdem fers nature cum Scytho & Curmithe apud Dieſcoridem lib, . cap. beg 3 * 5 whole time 1 g . 237. 


78g. Ces. fort? ca- 1 Godin. Roger of Hoveden, refer the beginning of the Daniſh miſchiefs, conti- Hovedeni, 


the 


long, 


. —— ——— 


Jeeptus 
l. Var. 
lib, 4, 
On. 


S 


r | | | nuing ſo intolerable, that under King Ethelred was there begun a tribute % Frelgum 
: The city Turon built— — inſupportable (yearly afterward exacted from the ſubjects) to give their Bl, Horns 8 
| Uniatand Tex was 3 1 Fonds ek at ed King Swain, _ * 2 — rere rapine. It was _— don, commit q 
i Andr2 du the inhabitants ! refer to Turnus (of the ſame time with Æneas, but pany ere, eee ee eee 5 


a s aps wg ths | ! the reports) not inſtituted for pay of garriſons imyloyed in ſervice againſt Panegelt 
Cote en les whether the ſame which Virgil ſpeaks of, they know not) his funeral "ho aa f | in ſhewed a- 
pens oy monuments they yet ew, boat of, and from him idly derive the word them (as upon the miſunderſtanding of the Confeffor's laws ſome ill e e 


* 1 affirm) but to ſatisfy the waſting enemy; but ſo that it ceaſed not, al- 5 | 
cap, 122, Torneaments. The Britiſh ſtory ſays Brute built it (ſo alſo Nennius) and though their ſpoils ceaſed, but was collected to the uſe of the crown, ror both a 1 
from one Turon, Brute's nephew there buried, gives it the name, Ho- | "I 


Rar ; 4 * : until King Stephen promiſed to remit it. For indeed St. Edward, remiſſion & 
mer is cited for teſtimony : in his works extant tis not found. But becauſe : 8 Stel P 5 


ned, 6, 
id. Serv, 
oratus, 
er thy 
th Lai 


” N * hers 5% 0 
22 3 ES e gag os 
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: . IRE” Hy ; ; . it inſtitution 
bring a ; 1 , - | upon imagination of ſeeing. a devil dancing about the whole ſum of it“ a 
he had divers others (which wrongful time hath filcht fi ars Ine zu RF ; . ; 

ng dom NY : ngful time hath ficht from us) as appe conſcience, cauſed it to be repayed | 
hewoots, maya in Herodotus & Suidas ; you may in favour think it to be in ſome of thoſe ring in Mis treaſury, moved. in conſcience, : b Pe) ef Marians 
her of in panic, 


; ; - and releaſed the duty, as Ingulph abbot of Crowland tells you: yet ob- 5.,,,, 36 
4. v. ab. int LED L A 1 offer e you oe he (Age Knew | ſerve him, and read Florence of Worceſter, Marian the Scot, Henry e & 
gergraph, y. . SETS aut (now, in part, France) although a learned Ger- [of Huntingdon, and Roger Hoveden, and you will confeſs that what Florentio 
ales de man enceavours by force of wit and etymology, to carry Ulyſſes (which | x report thus from them is truth, and different much from what vulgarly . 
00 pore. he makes of Elizza in Geneſis) into Spain, and others before) him (but j, received. Of the Daniſh race were afterward three Kings, Cnut 

' ©.1;, , falſely) into the northern parts of Scotland, But for Homer's knowledge, | TT , 5 

n Helin. po- | | Hardcnut, and Harold the firſt. | 

50%. cab, ſee the laſt note to the ſixth ſong. | | 


* So mighty were that time the men that lived there. His offspring after long oP . "ne lexd. 


o Rabbi E. If you truſt our tories, you mult believe the land then peopled with] After ſome one thouſand five hundred years from the 8 ſuppoſed arri- g Chronologi- 
2 giants, of vaſt bodily compoſture. I have read of the Nephilim, the] val of the 'Trojans, their poſterity were by encroachment of Saxons, am 6c /pec= 
git. Land. REPhaiim, Anakim, Og, Goliath, and other in holy writ : of Mars, | Jutes, Angles, Danes (for among the Saxons that noble h Douz wills 7 &*7- 


caterum in Tityus, Antæus, Turnus, and the Titans in Homer, Virgil, Ovid; and of | that ſurely Danes were) Friſians i and Franks driven into thoſe weſtern , + gong 
 bic re alle. Adam's ſtature ee to Jewiſh o fiction) equalling at firſt the world's] parts of the now Wales and Cornwales. Our ſtories have this at large, Cant. | 
8 her diameter; yet ſeeing that nature (now as fertile as of old) hath in her ef-|and the Saxon heptarchy ; which at laſt by public edi& of King Ecbert h. Jan. Deux. 
Ped ©. Or fects determinate limits of quantity, that in Ariſtotle's ? time (near two] was called eEnzle-lond. But John, Biſhop of * Chartres ſaith it ba, J Hel- 


prian, ſerm. I | anal, C 
: that name from“ the firſt coming of the Angles; others from the name TY 


ngi, 


Baſin; 
cb. lib. i. 


Cicer 4 


livinat. 11 


de montibus thouſand years fince) their beds were but ſix foot ordirarily (nor is the i Procopius 
ina & gien. difference, twixt ours and Greek dimenſion, much) and that near the |of Hengift I, (a matter probable enough) whoſe name, wars, policies, in fragm, J. 


EJ. Lü. E pn PT ſame length was our Saviour's ſepulchre, as Adamnan informed 4 King | and government, being firſt inveſted by Vortigern in Kent, are above all 4%. Gethic, 
1 * aT. 8. _— A, _ 8 that 0 now are ſome as great ſtatures, as for] the other Germans moſt notable in the Britiſh ſtories : and Harding og 

TID ., the molt part have been, and that giants were but of a ſomewhat 5 f 28 5 
Galli f q Bed, hiſt, 53 of 8 : * mare — Pe called it Engeſtes land, England. 
bi Ecclefraſt. {than e excellence in body, and martial performance. . If you ob- VDhich aftecward was £horted, and called England, k Policratic. 
| Chronic, » c. 17, ject the finding of great bones, which, meaſured by proportion, largely} | lib. 6, c. 17. 
3 , - Wl hey exceed our times; I firſt anſwer, that in ſome ſingulars, as monſters ra- Hereto accords that of one of our m country old Poets: : 8 
_ ry * 2 © Co ther than natural, ſuch proof hath been; but withall, that both now and| | N a Engiſti lingud canit inſula Bruti. 5 Heeter, Boit, 
Harig 5 dhl. Of ancient * time, the eye's judgment in ſuch like hath been, and is, If I ſhould add the idle conceits of Godfrey of Viterbo, drawing the Scorer, . 
ap, 2 *. | > Ba. dungen to much impoſture; miſtaking bones of huge beaſts for human.] name from I know not what Angri, the inſertion of 7 for r by Pope 7+ | 
1 5 n Claudius brought over his elephants hither, and perhaps Julius Cæſar Gregory, or the conjectures of unlimitable phantaſie, I ſhould unwil- 

95 Scaliger. ex- ſome, (for I have read u that he terribly affrighted the Britons with ſight lingly, yet with them impudently, err. | HS 

o Hap): ercitaticn, Becan, becceſelan, 2. Auguſt, Civ. Dei 1 3. e. 23. Clem. Rom, recegnit. 1. Laclant. Cc. N | 

& Sucton, in Ofav, c. 74. —T Dio Caff. lib. F. p Polyen, ſtratagemat. v. 1 Cæſare. m J. Gower epigrams in confeſſ. amantis. mn Britain fing in Hengiſt's tongue; 
From | 5 | | 
ie | 
Thars f 
Ni , 
t h, 1. * 
pides f 
magi uu 
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The 


SECOND 


SONG. 


TY ” +. * n 


The ArcuMenT. $1 
The Muſe from Marſhwood way dend 
Alodg the ſhore through Chęſil's ſands; 


The wanton wood-nymphs revellings. 

Whilſt Itchin in ber lofty lays 

Chaunts Bevis of Southampton” s praiſe, 

She Southward with ber active flight 

1s wafted to the ifle of Wight, 

To ſee the rout the Sea gods keep, EY 

There ſwaggering in the Solent deep. _ 

Thence Hampſhire-ward her way ſhe bends 

And viſiting ber foreſt friends, | 
Near Sals bury her reſt doth take : 

Which ſhe her ſecond pauſe doth make. 


Arch ſtrongly forth, my Muſe, whilſt yet the temp'rate 
Invites us eas'ly on to haſten our repair. [air 
Thou pow'rful God of flames (in verſe divinely great) 
Touch my invention ſo with thy true genuine heat, 
That high and noble things I lightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly ſwell ; 
But as my ſubject ſerves, ſo high or low to ſtrain, 
And to the varying earth ſo fute my varying vein, 
That, Nature, in my work thou may'ſt thy pow'r avow : 
That as thou firſt found'ſt Art, and didſt her rules allow; 
So J, to thine own ſelf that gladly near would be, 
May herein do the beſt, in imitating thee : 
As thou haſt here a hill, a vale there, there a flood, 
A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood, 
| Theſe things ſo in my ſong 1 naturally may ſhow ß,; 
Now, as the mountain high; then, as the valley low ; F 
Here, fruitful as the mead ; there, as the heath be bare; 
= as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho' rare. 
_ hrough the Dorſetian fields, that lie in open view, 
3 My progreſs I again muſt feriouſly purſue, 228 £22 
Y From Marſhwood's fruitful vale my journey on to make 
E (As Phœbus getting up out of the eaſtern lake, 
Refreſh'd with eaſe and ſleep, is to his labour preſt; 
Even ſo the labouring Muſe, here baited with this reſt, bf 
Whereas, the little Lim along doth eas'ly creep, 


Brings onthe neighb' ring Bert, whoſe bat* ning mellow*d bad 
From all the Britiſh ſoils, for hemp moſt hugely rank 
Doth bear away the beſt ; to Bert-port, which hath gain'd 
» By Act That praiſe from every place, and worthily obtain'd 
of Parlia- Our cordage from her ſtore *, and cables ſhould be made, 
ment 21 Of any in that kind moſt fit for marine trade. 
Hen. 8. Not ſever'd from the ſhore, aloft where Cheſil lifts 
„ The Her ridged ſnake-like ſands, in wrecks & ſmould' ring drifts, 
beauty of Which by the ſouth-wind rais'd, are heav'd on little hills: 


And Car, that coming down unto the troubled deep, | 


The baftard coral breeds, that, drawn out of the brack, 
A brittle ſtalk becomes, from greeniſh turn'd to black: 
Which th' ancients for the love that they to Iſis bare 


dt 
Where, over-toil'd, her heat to cool, (Their Goddeſs moſt ador'd) have facred for her hair. 9 "Þ 
She bathes her in the pleaſant Pool : Of which the Naiads and the blue © Nereids make A kind 
Thence, over land again doth ſcow'r, Them“ taudries for their necks : when ſporting in the lake, of neck. 
To fetch in Froom and bring down Stour ; They to their ſecret bow' rs the ſea-gods entertain. laces worn 
Falls with New-Foreſt, as ſhe ſings Where Portland from her top doth over- peer the main; I 


Her rugged front empal'd (on every part) with rocks, 
Tho' indigent of wood, yet fraught with woolly flocks ; 
Moſt famous for her folk excelling with the ſling, 

Of any ather here this land inhabiting ; 

That therewith they in war offenſively might wound, 
If yet the uſe of ſhot invention had not found. 


| Where from the neighb'ring hills her paſſage Wey doth path, 


Whoſe haven, not our leaſt that watch the mid-day, hath 
The glories that belong unto a complete port; 


[Though Wey the leaſt of all the Naiads that reſort 


To the Dorſetian ſands from off the higher ſhore. | 
Then Froom {a nobler flood) the Muſes doth implore 
Her mother Blackmoor's ſtate they ſadly would bewail, 
Whoſe big and lordly oaks once bore as brave a fail, 


As they themſelves that thought the largeſt ſhades to ſpread : 
But man's devouring hand, with all the earth not fed, 
| Hath hew*d her timber down: which wounded, when it fell, 


By the great noiſe it made, the workmen ſeem'd to tell 
The loſs that to the land would ſhortly come thereby, 
Where no man ever plants to our poſterity : 

That when ſharp Winter ſhoots her ſleet & harden'd hail, 


Or ſudden guſts from ſea the harmleſs deer affail, 
| The ſhrubs are not of pow'r to ſhield them from the wind. 


Dear mother, quoth the Froom, too late (alas!) we find 
* The ſoftneſs of thy ſwerd, continued through thy ſoil, 
© To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd ſpoil ; 
When ſcarce the Britiſh ground a finer graſs doth ber; ; 


„And with 1 could, quorh ſhe, (if wiſhes helpful were) 


Thou never by that name of White-hart hadſt been known, 
* But ſtiled Black-moor ſtill, which rightly was thine own. 
For why? that change foretold the ruin of thy ſtate: 


* « Lo, thus the world may ſee what tis to innovate !* 


By this, her own-nam'd © town the wand'ring Froom had. Franp: 
And quitting in her courſe old Dorceſter at lait, (paſt, ton. 
Approaching near the Pool, at Wareham on her way, 

As eas'ly ſhe doth fall into the peaceful bay 
Upon her nobler ſide, and to the ſouthward near, 

Fair Purbeck ſhe beholds, which nowhere hath her peer: 
So pleaſantly in- iſl d on mighty Neptune's marge, 
A foreſt-nymph, and one of chaſte Diana's charge, 
Imploy'd in woods and lawns her deer to feed and kill: 

$ Oh whom the watry God would oft have had his will, 
And often her hath woo'd, which never would be won : 
But Purbeck, as profeſt a Huntreſs and a Nun, 

The wide and wealthy ſea, nor all his pow'r reſpects ; 
Her marble-minded breaſt, impregnable, rejects 


| The ugly * orks, that for their Lord the Ocean woo. f Monſters 


"a many Whoſe vallies with his flows when foaming Neptune fills, | Whilſt Froom was troubled thus, where nought ſhe hath of the = | 
| OE Upon a thouſand * ſwans the naked ſea- ny mph ride Tue Piddle, that this while beſtirr'd her nimble feet, [to do, —— ce 
Chefus, Within the ouzy pools, replenith'd every tide : Ila falling to the Pool her ſiſter Froom to meet, — 

0 ney in Which running on, the iſle of Portland pointeth out ; And having in her train two little ſlender rills 
el dlicas Upon whoſe moiſted ſkirt, with ſea- weed g d about, ]Beſides her proper ſpring, wherewith her banks ſhe * . 8 
cy. . 
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The EC ON D SONG. 


To whom ſince firſt the world this later name her lent, 


« The an- Who anciently was known to be inſtiled ? Trent, 
tientname Ner ſmall aſſiſtant brooks her ſecond name have gain'd. 
of Piddle. Mpilſt Piddle and the Froom each other entertain d, 


Of praiſing lovely Pool, their beſt-beloved bay, 
Thus Piddle her beſpake, to paſs the time away: 


b The ſto- + When! Pool (quoth ſhe) was young, a luſty ſea-born laſs, 
ry of Pool. Great Albion to this nymph an earneſt ſuitor was; 


© And bare himſelf ſo well, and ſo in favour came, 
That he in little time upon this lovely dame 

. Begot three maiden iſles, his darlings and delight: 
The eldeſt, Brunkſey call'd; the ſecond, Furſey hight ; 
The youngeſt and the laſt, and leſſer than the other, 
Saint Hellen's name doth bear, the dilling of her mother. 
And for the goodly Pool was one of Thetis' train, 
Who ſcorn'd a nymph of hers her virgin- band ſhould ſtain, 
Great Albion (that fore-thought the angry Goddeſs would 
< Both on the dam and brats take what revenge ſhe could, 
' th' boſom of the Pool his little children plac'd ; 

« Firſt Brunkſey, Furſey next, and little Hellen laſt ; 
Then with his mighty arms doth clip the Pool about, 

© To keep the angry queen (fierce Amphitrite) out: 

«* Againſt whoſe lordly might ſhe muſters up her waves; 


And ſtrongly thence repuls'd, with madneſs ſcolds & raves. 


i Stour 
riſeth 
from ſix 
fountains, 


When now from Pool, the Muſe (up to her pitch to get; 
Herſelf in ſuch a place from ſight doth almoſt ſer, 
As by the active power of her commanding wings, 
She (falcon-like) from far doth fetch thoſe plenteous ſprings, 
Where Stour receives her ſtrength from ſix clear fountains fed; 
Which gathering to one ſtream from every ſeveral head, 
Her new-beginning bank her water ſcarcely wields; 
And fairly ent*reth firſt on the Dorſetian fields; 
Where Gillingham with gifts that for a God were meet, 


(Enamell'd paths, rich wreaths, and every ſov'reign ſweet 


The earth and air can yield, with many a pleaſure mixt) 
Receives her. Whilſt there paſs'd great kindneſs them betwixt, 
The foreſt her beſpoke : How happy, floods, are ye, 
From our predeſtin'd plagues that privileged be 
Which only with the fiſh which in your banks do breed, 


And daily there encreaſe, man's gormandice can feed! 


© But had this wretched age ſuch uſes to employ 

* Your waters, as the woods we lately did enjoy, 

* Your channels they would leave as barren by their ſpoil, 

As they of all our trees have laſtly left our foil. 

Inſatiable Time thus all things doth devour : 5 

What ever ſaw the ſun, that is not in Time's power? 

Ve flceting ſtreams laſt long, out · living many a day; 

But on more ſtedfaſt things Time makes the ſtrongeſt prey. 
F. Now tow'rds the Solent ſea as Stour her way doth ply, 


- On Shaftſbury (by chance) ſhe caſt her cryſtal eye, 


Before the Saxon thence the Briton ſhould expell, 


From whoſe foundation firſt ſuch ſtrange reports ariſe, 

d. As brought into her mind the Eagle's prophecies ; - 
Of that ſo dreaful plague, which all great Britain ſwept, 
From that which higheſt flew, to that which lowelt crept, 


And all that thereupon ſucceſſively befell. 


How then the bloody Dane ſubdu'd the Saxon race; 
And, next, the Norman took poſſeſſion of the place : 
Thole ages once expir'd, the Fates to bring about, 
The Britiſh line reſtor' d; the Norman lineage out. 


I. Then, thoſe prodigious ſigns to ponder ſhe began, 


Which afterwards the Britons wrack fore-ran ; And places by the way, by which ſhe's honoured, near unto 
How here the owl at noon in publick ſtreets was ſeen, (Old Wincheſter, that ſtands near in her middle way, 2 
As though the peopled towns had wayleſs deſerts been. And Hampton, at her fall into the Solent ſea) anne Ih 
And whilſt the loathly toad out of his hole doth crawl, She thinks in all the iſle not any ſuch as ſhe, abundance 
And makes his fulſom ſtool amid the Prince's hall, And for a Demigod ſhe would related be. of water. 

The cryſtal fountain turn'd into a gory wound; + © Sweet ſiſter mine (quoth Teſt) adviſe you what you do; 


And bloody iſſues brake (like ulcers) from the ground; 
The ſeas, againſt their courſe, with double tides return, 


And oft were ſeen by night like boiling pitch to burn. 


Thus thinking, lively Stour beſtirs her tow'rds the main; 


Which Lidden leadeth out ; then Dulas bears her train 


F rom Blackmore, that at once their watry tribute bring : 
When, like ſome childiſh wench, ſhe loofly wantoning, 


With tricks and giddy turns ſeems to iniſle the ſhore. 


Betwixt her Aſhful banks then forward the doth ſcow'r, 


| aha 


Until ſhe laſtly reach clear Alen in her race: 
Which calmly cometh down from her dear mother *chaſe, “ Cran- 
Of Cranbourn that is call'd ; who greatly joys to ſee boutn 


A river born of her, for Stour's ſhould reckon'd be, — 
Of that renowned flood a favourite highly grac'd. 

Whilſt Cranbourn, for her child ſo fortunately plac'd, 
With echoes every way applauds her Alen's ſtate, 
A ſudden noiſe from Holt ſeems to congratulate Holt fo- 
With Cranbourn, for her brook ſo happily beſtow'd : reſt. 


Where, to her neighb'ring chaſe, the courteous foreſt ſhow'd 
So juſt-conceived joy, that from each riſing * hurſt, 
Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurſt, 
The Sylvans in their ſongs their mirthful meeting tell; 
And Satyrs, that in ſlades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run whooting to the hills to clap their ruder hands. 

As Holt had done before, ſo Canford's goodly launds 
(Which lean upon the Pool) enrich'd with cop'ras veins, 
Reoice to ſee them join'd. When down from Sarum plains 


m A wood 
inEngliſh. 


Clear Avon coming in, her ſiſter Stour doth call, 


$. And at New-foreſt's foot into the ſea do fall, 

Which every day bewail that deed fo full of dread, 
Whereby ſhe (now ſo proud) became firſt foreſted : 

She now, who for her ſite ev'n boundleſs ſeem'd to he, 
Her being that receiv'd by WILLIAM's tyranny, 

Providing laws to keep thoſe beaſts here planted then, 
Whoſe lawleſs will from hence before had driven men; 
That where the hearth was warm'd with winter's feaſting fires, 
The melancholy hare is form'd in brakes and briers : 

The aged ranpick trunk, where plowmen caſt their ſeed, 
And churches overwhelm'd with nettles, fern and weed, 
By Conq ring WILLIAM firſt cut off from every trade, 
That here the Norman ſtill might enter to invade ; 

That on this vacant place, and unfrequented ſhore, 

New forces ſtill might land, to aid thoſe here before. 
But ſhe, as by a King and Conqueror made ſo great, 

By whom ſhe was allow'd and limited her feat, 

Into her own ſelf-praiſe molt inſolently brake, 

And her leſs fellow-nymphs New-foreſt thus beſpake : 

< Thou * Buckholt, bow to me; fo let thy ſiſter Bere; v The 
* ® Chute, kneel thou at my name on this ſide of the ſhire : foreſts of 
Where, for their Goddeſs, me the Dryads ſhall adore, Kmp 
With Waltham and the Bere, that on the ſea-worn ſhore their ſitu- 
See at the ſouthern iſles the tides at tilt to run; 
And Wolmer, placed hence upon the riſing ſun, 


ations. 


Proud Pamber tow'rds the north, aſcribe me worſhip due. and on 
Before my Princely ſtate let your poor greatneſs fall; * 
And vail your tops to me, the Sovereign of you all. 

Amongſt the Rivers, ſo, great diſcontent there fell. 
Th' efficient cauſe thereof (as loud report doth tell) 


Was, that the ſprightly Teſt ariſing up in Chute, 


To Itching, her ally, great weakneſs ſnould impute, 


That ſhe, to her own wrong, and every other's grief, 


Would needs he telling things exceeding all belief: 


For ſhe had giv'n it out, South-hampton ſhould not loſe 


$. Her famous Bevis ſo, were 't in her pow'r to chooſe ; 
$. And for great Arthur's ſeat, her Wincheſter prefers, 
Whoſe old Round-table yer ſhe vaunteth to be hers ; 

And ſwore, th' inglorious time ſhould not bereave her right; 
But what it would obſcure, ſhe would reduce to light. 


Think this; for each of us, the foreſts here are two: 

* Who, if you ſpeak a thing whereof they hold can take, 
|< Be't little, or be't much, they double it will make. 
Whom Hamble helpeth out ; a handſome proper flood, 
In courteſy well ſkill'd, and one that knew her good: 

* Conſider, quoth this nymph, the times be curious now, 
* And nothing of that kind will any way allow. 
« Beſides, the Muſe hath next the Britiſh cauſe in hand, 


About things later done, that now ſhe cannot ſtand. 


23k Rrr The 


ſhire, with 


| Nymphs 
* With Aſhholt thine ally (my wood-nymphs) & with you, that lite 


For, from that wondrous? pond, whence ſhe derives her head, p A pond 
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Curtius. 


The grear Armenian King made noble Bevis Knight: 


246 


His hand, with greater ſtrength his deadly foe to hit, 
And miſſing him, his chair he all to ſhivers ſplit : 1 


Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply durſt engage, 
As they had got before, ſo now again for gold 


Ot all his gotten prize, who (as the worthieſt thing, 
And fitteſt wherewithal to gratify his King) 


The King; that often us'd with great delight to look 


To Bevis might be much, his daughter ten times more 


With Cupid's deadlieſt ſhaft; that Joſian, to her gueſt 
Already had reſign'd poſſeſſion of her breaſt. 


And cutting off his head, a trophy thence to bear : 


The more they her perſuade, the more ſhe doth perſiſt ; 
Let them ſay what they will, ſhe will do what ſhe liſt. 
She {tiles herſelf their chief, and ſwears ſhe will command; 
And, whatſoe'er ſhe faith, for oracles muſt ſtand. 

Which when the Rivers heard, they farther ſpeech forbear. 

And ſhe (to pleaſe herſelf that only ſeem'd to care) 

Jo ſing th' atchievements great of Bevis thus began: 
Redoubted Knight, quoth ſhe, o moſt renowed man! 

* Who, when thou wert but young, thy mother durſt reprove 

© (Moſt wickedly ſeduced by th' unlawtul love 

Of Mordure, at that time the Almain Emperor's ſon) 

That ſhe thy ſire to death diſloyally had done. 

Each circumſtance whereof ſhe largely did relate; 

Then in her ſong purſu'd his mother's deadly hate; 

And how (by Saber's hand) when ſhe ſuppos'd him dead, 

Where long upon the downs a ſhepherd's life he led ; 

Till, by the great recourſe, he came at length to know 

'The country thereabout could hardly hold the ſhow 

His mother's marriage-feaſt to fair Southampton drew, 

Being wedded to that Lord who late her kuſband flew : 

Into his noble breaſt which pierc'd ſo wond'rous deep, 

That (in the poor attire he us'd to tend the ſheep, 

And in his hand his hook) unto the town he went ; 

As having in his heart a reſolute intent 

Or manfully to die, or to revenge his wrong : 

Where preſſing at the gate the multitude among, 

The porter to that place, his entrance that forbad, 

(Suppoſing him ſome ſwain, ſome boiſt'rous country-lad) 

Upon the head he lent fo violent a ſtroke, 

That the poor empty ſkull like ſome thin potſherd broke, 

The brains and mingled blood were ſpirtled on the wall, 

Then haſting on, he came into the upper hall, 

Where murd'rous Mordure fate imbraced by his bride : 

Who (guilty in himſelf) had he not Bevis ſpy'd, 

His bones had with a blow been ſhatter'd : but by chance 

He ſhifting from the place, whilſt Bevis did advance | 


Which ſtruck his mother's breaſt wi? ſtrange & ſundry fears, 
That Bevis being then but of ſo tender years, | 
Durſt yet attempt a thing ſo full of death and doubt. 
And, once before deceiv'd, ſhe newly caſt about 

To rid him out of ſight ; and, with a mighty wage, 


_———. Aww 


To execute her will: who ſhipping him away 
(And making forth their courſe into the midland ſea) 


To an Armenian there that young Alcides fold : 


Preſented that brave youth; the ſplendor of whoſe eye 
A wondrous mixture ſhew'd of grace and majeſty : 

Whole more than man-like ſhape, & matchleſs ſtature, took 
Upon that Engliſh Earl. But though the love he bore 


Admir'd the godlike man: who, from the hour that firſt 
His beauty ſhe beheld, felt her ſoft boſom pierc'd _ 


Then ſang ſhe, in the fields how as he went to ſport, 
And thoſe damn'd Panims heard, who in deſpightful fort 
Derided CuRIST the Lord; for his Redeemer's ſake _ 
He on thoſe heathen hounds did there ſuch laughter make, 
That whilſt in their black mouths their blaſphemies theydrew, 
They headlong went to hell. As alſo how he ſlew _ 
That cruel boar, whoſe tuſks turn'd up whole fields of grain 
(And, rooting, raifed hills upon the level plain ; 

Digg'd caverns in the earth, fo dark and wond'rous deep, 
As that, into whoſe mouth the deſperate * Roman leapt) 


The foreſters, that came to intercept it there, 

How he their ſcalps and trunks in chips and pieces cleft, 

And in the fields, like beaſts, their mangled bodies left. 
As to his farther praiſe, how for that dangerous fight 


POLY-OLBION: 


The honour to his reign, and to Armenia won) 


| As into what diſtreſs him Fortune after drave, 


(And now, at his return, for that he fo deſpis'd 


With whom in ſtruggling long (beſmear'd with blood and 


[He rent their ſqualid chaps, and from the priſon ſcap'd. 


| | As doth a general plague : his ſcales like ſhields of brals ; 
 ]His body, when he mov'd, like ſome unwieldy mals, 
- [Evn bruis'd the ſolid earth. Which boldly having ſong, 
{With all the ſundry turns that might thereto belong, 


{Unto his ancient lands and titles was reſtor'd, 


But flipping to their banks, flid ſilently away. 


And having raiſed power, Damaſcus to invade, 
The General of his force this Engliſh hero made. 
Then how fair Joſian gave him Arundel his ſteed, 
And Morglay his good ſword, in many a valiant deed 
Which manfully he try'd. Next, in a * buſkin'd ſtrain, 
Sung how himſelf he bore upon Damaſcus? plain, 
That dreadful battle where with Brandamond he fought ; 
And with his ſword and ſteed ſuch earthly wonders wrought, 
As even amongſt his foes him admiration won; 
Incount'ring in the throng with mighty Radiſon, 
And lopping off his arms, th' imperial ſtandard took. 
At whoſe prodigious fall, the conquer*d foe forſook 
The field; where, in one day ſo many Peers they loſt, 
So brave commanders, and fo abſolute an hoſt, 
As to the humbled earth took proud Damaſcus down, 
Then tributary made to the Armenian crown. 
And how at his return the King (for ſervice done, 


r Loft, 


In marriage to this Earl the Princeſs Joſian gave: 


To great Damaſcus ſent ambaſſador again ; 
When, in revenge of theirs, before by Bevis ſlain, 


Thoſe idols unto whom they daily ſacrific'd, 
Which he to pieces hew'd, and ſcatter'd in the duſt) 
They, riſing, him by ſtrength into a dungeon thruſt ; 
In whoſe black bottom, long two ſerpents had remain'd 
(Bred in the common ſewer that all the city drain'd) 
Impois'ning with their ſmell ; which ſeiz'd him for their 
prey: 


clay) 


As how adult'rous Jour, the King of Mambrant, rap'd 
Fair Joſian his dear love, his noble ſword and ſteed - 
Which afterward by craft he in a palmer's weed 
Recover'd, and with him from Mambrant bare away. 
| And with two lions how he held a deſperate tray, 
Afayling him at once, that fiercely on him flew : 
Who firſt he tam'd with wounds, then by the necksthem drew, 
And*gainſt the hardenꝰd earth their jaws & ſhoulders burſt; 
And that (Goliah-like) great Aſcupart inforc'd _ 
To ſerve him for a ſlave, and by his horſe to run. 

At Colein as again the glory that he won 55 
On that huge dragon, like the country to deſtroy ; 
Whoſe ſting ſtruck like a lance : whoſe venom did deſtroy 


Whilſt yer ſhe ſhapes her courſe how he came back to ſhow, 
What powers he got abroad, how them he did beſtow ; 
In England here again, how he by dint of ſword 


{ New-foreſt cry d, Enough: and Waltham, with the Bere, 
Both bade her hold her peace; for they no more would hear. 
And for ſhe was a flood, her fellows nought would ſay; 


| When as the pliant Muſe, with fair and even flight, 
Betwixt her ſilver wings is wafted to the * Wüght; 
That iſle, which jutting out into the ſea fo far, 
Her offfpring traineth up in exerciſe of war; | 
Thoſe pirates to put back, that oft purloin her trade, 
Or Spaniards or the French attempting to invade, 
Of all the ſouthern iſles ſhe holds the higheſt place, 
And evermore hath been the great'ſt in Britain's grace: 
Not one of all her nymphs her Sovereign fav'reth thus, 
Imbraced in the arms of old Oceanus. 
For none of her account ſo near her boſom ſtand, 0 | 
Twixt *Penwith's fartheſt point, & *Goodwin's queachy ſand, : The | 
Both for her ſeat and ſoil, that far before the other, —_ 
Moſt juſtly may account great Britain for her mother. i and 
A finer fleece than hers not Lemſter's ſelf can boaſt, 


s Iſle df 
Wight. 


1 


To theſe the gentle South, with kiſſes ſmooth and ſoft, 


Doth in her boſom breathe, and ſeems to court her oft. 


Key 
Nor Newport, for her mart, o'er-macht by any coaſt. 
| 


Beſides, 


3 


_ peters of Old * Proteus hath been known to leave his finny herd, 


| hair'g, 


Belides, her httle rills, her inlands that do feed, 
Which with their laviſh ſtreams do furnith every need 
And meads, that with their fine ſoft graſſy towels ſtand 
To wipe away the drops and moiſture from her hand; 
And to the north, betwixt the fore-land and the firm, 
She hath that narrow ſea, which we the Solent term ; 
Where thoſe rough ireful tides, as in her ſtreights they meet, 
With boiſt*rous ſhocks and roars each other rudely greet : 

cTwocai Which fiercely when they charge, and fadly make retreat, 

tles in the Upon the bulwarkt forts of * Hurſt and Calſheot beat, 

ſea. Then to South-hampton run: which by her ſhores ſupply'd, 
(As Portſmouth by her ſtrength) doth vilify their pride ; 

Both roads, that with our beſt may boldly hold their plea, 

Nor Plimmouth's ſelf hath held more braver ſhips than they; 
That from their anchoring bays have travelled to find 
Large China's wealthy realms, and view'd the either Ind, 
The pearly rich Peru; and with as proſperous fate 
Have born their full-ſpread ſails upon the ſtreams of Plate: 
Whoſe pleaſant harbours oft the ſea- man's hope renew, 
To rigg his late-craz'd bark, to ſpread a wanton clue; 
Where they with luſty ſack, and mirthful ſailors ſongs, 
Dety their paſſed ſtorms, and laugh at Neptune's wrongs : 
The danger quite forgot wherein they were of late, 
Who half ſo merry now as Maſter and his Mate? 
And victualling again, with brave and man-hike minds 
To ſeaward caſt their eyes, and pray for happy winds. 
Bur, partly by the floods ſent thither from the ſhore, 
And iſlands that are ſet the bord'ring coaſt before; 
As one amongſt the reft, a brave and luſty dame 
CalPd Portſey,whence that bay of Portſmouth hath her name, 
By her, two little iſles, her handmaids (which compar*'d 
With thoſe within the Pool, for deftneſs not out-dar'd) 
The greater Haling hight : and faireſt tho* by much, 
Yer Thorney very well, but ſomewhat rough in touch. 
Whoſe beauties far and near divulged by report, 

y Trum And by the? Tritons told in mighty Neptune's court, 


Neptune, 


„ A fea. And in their fight to ſpunge lis foam-beſpawled beard. 


god, who The ſea-gods, which about the watry kingdom keep, 
changes Have often for their ſakes abandoned the deep; 


himſclt That Thetis many a time to Neptune hath complain'd, 
mto any 


ſhape, How for thoſe wanton Nymphs her Ladies were difdain'd : 


—_ — 
5 


2— 


The SECOND SONG. 


As till this very day ſhe yet conceals her name; 

By Bert and Waltham both that's equally embrac'd, 

And laſtly, at her fall, by Tichfield highly grac'd : 

Whence, from old Windſor hill, and from the aged“ Stone, 

The Muſe thoſe countries ſees, which call her to be gone. 

The foreſts took their leave: Bere, Chute, & Buckholt, 
Adieu; ſo Wolmer, and ſo Aſhholt kindly did: | 

And Pamber ſhook her head, as grieved at the heart; 


| 


And there aroſe ſuch rut th? unruly rout among, 
That ſoon the noiſe thereof through all the ocean rung. 


$. When Portſey, weighing well the ill to her might grow, 


In that their mighty ſtirs might be her overthrow, 

She ſtrongly ſtreightneth-in the entrance to her bay; 
That, of their haunt debarr'd, and ſhut out to the ſea 
(Each ſmall conceived wrong helps on diſtemper'd rage) 
No counſel could be heard their choler to aſſwage: 
When every one ſuſpects the next that, is in place 

To be the only cauſe and means of his diſgrace. 

Some coming from the eaſt, ſome from the ſetting fun, 
The liquid mountains {till together mainly run; 


Wave woundeth wave again; and billow, billow gores 5 


And topſy-turvy ſo fly tumbling to the ſhores. 
From hence the Solent fea, as ſome men thought, might ſtand 
Amongſt thoſe things which we call wonders of our land. 
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When towing up that“ ſtream, ſo negligent of fame, a IXh- 


When far upon her way, and ready to depart, 
As now the wand'ring Mule fo ſadly went along, 
To her laſt farewel, thus, the goodly foreſts ſong. 
Dear Muſe, to plead our right, whom time at laſt hath 
brought, | | 
Which elſe forlorn had lain, and baniſh'd every thought, 


| When thou aſcend*ſt the hills, & from their riſing ſhrouds 
»Our ſiſters ſhalt command, whoſe tops once toucht the 


clouds 3 | 
Olde Arden when thou meet*ſt, or doſt fair *Sherwood lee, 


 ]< Tell them, that as they waſte, fo every day do we: 


* Wiſh them, we of our griefs may be each other's heirs ; 
Let them lament our fall, and we will mourn for theirs. 


Then turning from the ſouth, which lies in publick view, 4 , fore 


The Mule an oblique courſe doth ſeriouſly purſue ; 
And pointing to the plains, ſhe thither takes her way; 
For which, to gain her breath, ſhe makes a little ſtay. 


— 


field river. 


b Another 
little hill 
in Hamp- 


bid ſhire, 


c A great 
and anc1- 
ent foreſt 
in War. 
wick ſhire, 


near Not- 


tingham. 


2 Y ad 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE Muſe, yet obſerving her began courſe of chorographical lon- 

gitude, traces eaſtward the ſouthern ſhore of the iſle. In this 

ſecond fings Dorſet and Hampſhire ; fitly here joined, as they join them- 
ſelves, both having their ſouth limits waſht by the Britiſh ocean. 


Which th ancients, for the love that they to Ths bare. 


aApud Plin, * Juba remembers a like coral by the Trogloditique iſles, as is here in 
bit, natur. this ſea, and ſtiles it Þ Ifedis plocamos. True reaſon of the name is no 
a ig C. 15. more perhaps to be given, than why Adianthum is called Capillus Ventris, 
or Sengreen Barba Fours, Only thus: You have in Plutarch and Apu 

leius ſuch variety of Iſis titles, and, in Clemens of Alexandria, ſo large 
circuits of her travels, that it were no more wonder to hear of her name 
in this northern climate, than in Ægypt: eſpecially we having three 
* Ouſe, rivers of note © ſynonymies with her. Particularly to make her a ſea- 
33 goddeſs, which the common ſtory of her and Oſiris her huſhand (ſon to 
ile of tte Cham, and of whom Bale dares offer affirmance, that in his travelling 
"hw" over the world he firſt taught the Britons to make beer inftead of wine) 
Cx. tbeſ. do's not; © Iſis Pelagia, after Pauſanias's teſtimony, hath an f old coin. 
arif. The ſpecial notice which antiquity took of her hair is not only ſhewed 

by her 5 attribute of > augix9uG@>, but alſo in that her hair was kept as 
h Pb:.frat, a ſacred relique in i Memphis, as Geryon's bones at "Thebes, the boar's 
in ex. ſein at Tegea, and ſuch like elſewhere. And after this to fit our coral 


e. in juſt with her colour, * SE thiopicis fſelibus 1/7s furva, ſhe is called by 


k Ethiopian. Arnobius. Gentlewomen of black hair (no fault with brevity to turn 
fun-burnt, to them} have no ſimple pattern of that part in this great goddeſe, whoſe 
F Ade. gent, name indeed comprehended whatſoever in the deity was feminine, and 
1. Black. re too; nor will I ſwear, but that Anacreon (a man very judici- 
ks ous in the provoking motives of wanton love) intending to beſtow on 
REST * foo miſtreſs that one of the titles of womens ſpecial ornament, 
3 . aired, thought of this, when he gave his painter direction to 
aan make her picture black-haired. but thus much out of the way. 


e C., i. e. well has 
2 * . — _ aired 2 1d "5 4 5 * * * * : - 8 - ” * 
joined in Laie, d pretty · ſooted; two ſpecial commenlaticts, diſperſed in Greck poets, 


ing Greek 4 antiquities 


Thou never by that name of White- hart hadſt been known, 


Very likely from the ſoil was the old name Black- more. By m__ 
of this country, the change was from a white hart, reſerved here from 
chaſe by expreſs will of Henry III. and afterward killed by Thomas 
de la Lynd, a Gentleman of theſe parts. For the offence, a mula im- 
poſed on the poſſeſſors of Black-more (called n White-hart filver) is to 
this day paid into the Exchequer. The deſtruction of woods here be- 


n Camden, 


wailed by the Muſe, is (upon occaſion too often given) often ſeconded : 


but while the Muſe bewails them, it is ® Marſyas and his country-men 
that moſt want them, | | 


On whom the watry God would oft have had his will. 


Purbeck (named, but indeed 19 an iſle, being joined to the firm 
land) ſtored with game of the foreſt. | 


o Deſtructi- 
on of Woods, 


Thence alluding to Diana's devotions, the author well calls her an 


Huntreſs and a Nun. Nor doth the embracing force of the ocean 
(whereto ſhe is adjacent) although very violent, prevail againſt her ſtony 


cliffs. To this purpoſe the Muſe is here wanton with Neptune's 
wooing. | 


That in little time upon this lovely dame 
Begat three maiden iſles, his darlings and delight. 


Albion (ſon of Neptune) from whom that firſt name of this Britain 


was ſuppoſed, is well fitted to the fruitful bed of this Pool, thus perſo- 
nated as a ſea-nymph. The plain truth (as words may certify your eyes, 
ſaving all impropriety of object) is, that in the Pool are ſeated three 


g ; x ; les nawa 
p iſles, Brunkſey, Furſey, and St. Helen's, in ſituation and magnitude ky = N 


But 


as I name them. Nor is the fiction of begetting the iſles improper ; ſee- ſea, 
tell us of divers in the Mediterranean and the q Lain. 
Archipelagus, as Rhodes, Delos, Hiera, the Echinades, and others, 


which have been as it were brought forth out of the ſalt womb of Am- 
| ora | 


dialog. Pine 
dar. Olymp. 
C . Strab, 
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But toto' rds the Solent ſea, as Stour her way doth ply, 
On Shaftsbury, &c. | 


The ſtreight betwixt the Wight and Hampſhire is titled, in Bede's 
che ſea three ſtory, * Pelagus latitudinis trium millium, quod wocatur Solente ; famous 
5 for the double, and thereby moſt violent floods of the ocean (as Scylla 
lent. 46. 4. ar. Chary bdis twixt Sicily and Italy in Ho ner) expreſſed by the author 
bit, ecclj. tov'ards the end of this ſong, and recko..ecd among our Þritiſh wonders. 
Of it the author tells you more preſently. Concerning Shafteſbury 
s Malmesb. (which, beſide other names, from the * corps of St. Edward, murder'd 
425 in Corfe-caftle, through procurement of the bloody hate of his ſtep- 
ward, 979, mother Zlfrith, hither tranſlated, and ſome three years lying buried, 

was once called St. Edward's) you ſhall hear a piece out of Harding : 


t Camden tCaire Paladoure, that now is Shaftesburp, 
air for Where an angel ſpake ſitting on the wall I 
While it was in working over all. 


Speaking of Rhudhudibras's fabulous building it. I recite it, both to 
u Harding mend it, u reading aigle for angel, and alſo that it might then, accord- 


amended. ing to the Britiſh ſtory, help me explain the author in this, 


As brought into her mind the Eagle's prophecies, 


This Eagle (whoſe prophecies among the Britons, with the later of 

Merlin, have been of no leſs reſpe& than thoſe of Bacis were to the 

Greeks, or the Sybillines to the Romans) foretold of a reverting of the 

x Moin. in crown, after the Britons, Saxons, and Normans, to the firſt again, 
Albienic. 2 which in Henry the VIIth, grand-child to Owen Tyddour, hath been 
ee the fifth x obſerv'd, as fulfilled. This in particular is peremptorily affirmed by 
y He plainly that Count Palatine of Baſingſtoke. Y Et aperte dixit, tempus aliquando 
ſaid, that ſore, ut Britannium imperium denuo fit ad veteres Britannos poſt Saxonas 
there would & Normannos rediturum, are his words of this eagle. But this propheſy 


de a time of in manuſcript 1 have ſeen ; and without the help of Albertus's ſecret, 


this revert- Canace's ring in Chaucer, or reading over Ariftophanes's comedy of 


birds, I underſtood the language ; neither find I in it any ſuch matter 
expreſsly. Indeed (as in Merlin) you have in him the white dragon, 
the red dragon, the black dragon, for the Saxons, Britons, Normans ; 
and the fertile tree, ſuppoſed for Brute, by one that of later time hath 
e given his obſcurities * interpretation; in which, not from the eagle's, 
3 F but from an angelical voice, almoſt ſeven hundred years after Chriſt, 
A prophecy given to Cadwallader (whom others call Cedwalla) that reſtitution of the 
of an angel crown to the Britons is promiſed, and grounded alſo upon ſome general 
— and ambiguous words in the eagle's text, by the author here followed; 

a which (provided your faith be ſtrong) you muſt believe made more than 
two thouſand five hundred years fince. For a corollary, in this not 
unfit place, I will tranſcribe a piece of the gloſs out of an old copy, 


crown. 


2 Diſtinct. 


4 ſcepter ſpeaking thus upon a paſſage in the prophecy : Henricus V. (he means 


inſtead of a Hen. III. who by the ancient account in regard of Henry, ſon to Henry 
ſword firt Fite-lempreſs, crowned in his father's life, is in Bracton and others called 


in Henr. the the fourth) conceſſit omne jus & clameum, pro fe & heredibus ſuis, quod\|$ 


third's ſeal. 


But believe Pabuit in ducatu Normanniee imperpetuum. Tunc fractum fuit ejus figillum 


him not; & mutatum ; nam priùs tenebat in ſceptro gladium, nunc tenet virgam; 
the ſeals of qui gladius fuit de congueſtu ducis Willielmi baftardi ; & ideo dicit aguila, 


thoſe times ſeparabitur gladius d ſceptro. Such good fortune have theſe predictions, 


give no war- 


rant for it: that either by conceit (although ſtrained) they are applied to accident, or 
and even in Elſe ever religiouſly expected; as b Buchanan of Merlin's, 


K. Arthur's, Leland ſays, there was a fleury ſcepter; but that perhaps as feigned, as this falſe. 


bd Hip, Scot, lib, 5, in Congalle, | 
Then thoſe prodigious figns to ponder ſhe began. 


I would not have you lay to the author's charge a juſtification of theſe 
ſigns at thoſe times : but his liberty herein is not hard to juſtify, 
Obſeditque frequens caſtrorum limina bubs : 
and ſuch like hath Silius Italicus before the Roman overthrow at Canna; 
and hiſtorians commonly affirm the like ; therefore a Poet may well 
gueſs the like, | 1 
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And at New-fereft” s ſoot into the ſea deih fail. 


The fall of Stour and Avon into the ocean is the limit of the two 
ſhires ; and here limits the author's deſcription of the firſt, his Muſe 
now entering New-foreſt in Hampſhire, „ 


Her being that receiv'd by William's tyranny, 


New-foreſt (it is thought the neweſt in England, except that of 
Hampton- court, made by Henry VIII.) acknowledges William her | 
maker, that is, the Norman Conqueror. His love to this kind of poſ- c Mar. Pari, 
ſeſſion and pleaſure was ſuch, that he conſtituted loſs © of eyes puniſh-7# Henric, 
ment for taking his venery : ſo affirm expreſsly Florence of Worceſter, 2 
Henry of Huntingdon, Walter Mapez, and others, although the author Will. II. ; 
of Diſtinctio Aguilæ, with ſome of later time, falſly laid it to William was capital 


Rufus's charge. To juſtify my truth, and for variety, ſee theſe rhimes, do ſteal deer, 


d even breatning antiquity : d Reb. Gly. 
, ceſtrenſ. 
Game of houndes he lovede ſnou, aod of wild beſt 4 
And is fozeſt, and is wodes, and meſt the niwe fozeſt, aa 
| That is in Suthamteſſire, fo2 thulke he lovede inow, | 
And aſtozed weil mid beſtes, and s leſe mid gret wou: 1 


Yo2 he caſt out of houſe and hom of men a great route, 
And * binom their lond thritti mile and moze thereaboute, h Took. 
And made it all foreſte and leſe the beſts voz to fede, 

Of pouer men deſerited he nom let el hede : 

Theruoze therein vell mony miſcheuing, | 

And is ſone was thereine iſſote William the red King, i $hot by 
And * is o ſone, that het Richard, caght there is deth alſo, Walter Ti- 
And Richard * is o neven, bzec there his neck thereto, i 
As he rod an honteth, and perauntre his hozſe ſprend, 2 
The vnright ido to pouer men to ſuch meſauntre trend. 


But to quit you of this antique verſe, I return to the pleaſanter Muſe. 
Her famous Bevis ſo were 't in her power to chooſe. 


About the Norman invaſion was Bevis famous with title of Earl of 
Southampton; DunRon in Wiltſhire known for his reſidence. What 
credit you are to give to the hyperbolies of Itchin in her relation of 
Bevis, your own judgment, and the author's cenſure in the admonition 
of the other rivers here perſonated, I preſume, will direct. And it is 
wiſhed that the poetical Monks in celebration of him, Arthur, and other 
ſuch worthies, had contained themſelves within bounds of likelihood ; or 
elſe that ſome judges, proportionate to thoſe | of the Grecian games, -R. 
(who always by publick authority pulled down the ſtatues erected, if they as: Lucian, | 
exceeded the true ſymmetry of the victors) had given ſuch exorbitant = «xiv. 
fictions their deſert. The ſweet grace of an inchanting poem (as unimi- 
table ® Pindar affirms) often compels belief ; but ſo far have the indi- m Ohne. a. 
eſted reports of barren and Monkiſh invention expatiated out of the © Nen. C. 
liſts of truth, that from their intermixed and abſurd falſities hath pro-, 3 
ceeded doubt, and, in ſome, even denial of what was truth. His ſword.,.,c, 155 
is kept as a relique in Arundel caſtle, not equalling in length (as it is 5c. 
now worn) that of Edward III. at Weſtminſter. 9 


Aud for great Arthur*s ſeat her Wincheſter prefers, 
Whoſe old round table yet, &c. | 


For him, his table, order, Knights, and places of their celebration, 
look to the fourth ſong. | | | Ts 


— 
When Poriſey, weighing well the ill to her might grow. 


Portſey, an iſland in a creek of the Solent, coming in by Portſmouth, | 
endures the forcible violence of that troubleſome ſea, as the verſe tells 
you in this fiction of wooing. | | 


Tuofla- Brought from the marſhy-grounds by aged *Avalon. 


hares, the 
one in | ; : 2 
Bucking · Where her imperious “ fane her former ſear diſdains, 


ZAfamous AS *Garterly, poſſeſs'd of all the Northern pride N 
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The ARrcuMENT. 


In this third ſong great threat'nings are, 
And tending all to nymphiſh war. 
Old Wanſdike uttereth words of Hate, 
Depraving Stonendge's eftate. 

Clear Avon and fair Willy ſtrive, 

Each pleading her prerogative. 

The Plain the Foreſts doth diſdain : 

The Foreſts rail upon the Plain. 

The Muſe then ſeeks the ſpire's extremes, 
To find the fountain of great Thames , 
Falls down with Avon, and deſcries 
Both Bath's and Briſtol s braveries : 
Then views the Sommerſetian ſoil 
Through marſhes, mines, and mores doth toil, 
To Avalon to Arthur's grave, 

Sadly bemoan'd ef Ochy cave. 

Then with delight ſhe bravely brings 
The princely Parret from her ſprings ; 

Preparing for the learned plea 
(The next ſong) in the Severn ſea. 


P with the jcound lark (too long we take our reſt) 
T4 Whilſt yer the bluſhing dawn out of the chearful Eaſt 
Is uſhering forth the day to light the Mule along; 
Whoſe moſt delightful touch, and ſweetneſs of her ſong, 
Shall force the luſty ſwains out of the country towns, 
To lead the loving girls in dances to the downs. 
The nymphsin Selwood's ſhades and Braden's woodsthatbe, 
Their oaken wreaths, o Muſe, ſhall offer up to thee. 
And when thou ſhap'ſt thy courſe tow'rds where the ſoil is 
rank, | | | | 
« Glafton. The Sommerſetian meads, by ſwelling Sabrin's bank, 


bury. Shall ſtrew the ways with flowers (where thou art coming 
d Saliſbur7 on) 5 | | 
church. 


ces fa. From Sarum thus we ſet, remov'd from whence it 


By Avon to reſide, her deareſt- loved flood : _ 


mous for 


hamſhire, And proudly over-tops the ſpacious neighbouring plains. 
the other What pleaſures hath this iſle, of us eſteem'd moſt dear 
in North- 8 Re" 

ampton- In any place, but poor unto the plenty here 
ſhire. The chalky © Chiltern fields, nor Kelmarſh ſelf compares 
© Everley With * Everly for ſtore and ſwiftneſs of her hares : 

2 of A horſe of greater ſpeed, nor yet a righter hound, 
© Thefar. Not any where twixt Kent and © Caledon is found. 


thelt part Nor yet the level South can ſhew a ſmoother race, 


A N Whereas the fballow nag outſtrips the winds in chaſe; 
Gant. As famous im the Weſt for matches yearly try'd, 


7 


Yorkſhire And on his match, as much the Weſtern horſe- man lays, 


* As the rank- riding Scots upon their * galloways. | ö 
C ” . ; * 
ben Eine And as the Weſtern ſoil as ſound a horſe doth breed, 


— 


1 — 1 


[Not heavy, as that hound which Lancaſhire doth breed, 


Nor as the Northern kind, fo light and hot of ſpeed ; 
Upon the clearer chaſe, or on the foiled train, | 
Doth make the ſweeteſt cry, in wood-land or on plain. 
Where ſhe, of all the plains of Britain, that doth bear 
The name to be the firſt (renowned every where) 
Hath worthily obtain'd that Stonendge there ſhould ſtand : 


She, firſt of plains ; and * that, firſt wonder of the land. * Ston- 
Ihe Wanſdike alſo wins, by whom ſhe is imbrac'd, hs. wo 
That in his aged arms doth gird her ampler waiſt ; oh of 
Who (for a mighty mound ſith long he did remain England. 


. Betwixt the Mercians rule, and the Weſt-Saxons reign, 
And therefore of his place himſ-lt he proudly bare) 

clad very oft been heard with Stoner dge to compare; 

Whom for a paltry ditch, when Stonendge pleas'd t'upbraid, 


The old man taking heart, thus to that trophy ſaid : 


© Dull heap, that thus thy head above the reſt doſt rear, 
* Preciſely yet not know'(t who firſt did place thee there; 
But traytor baſcly turn'd, to Merlin's ſkill doſt fly, 


And with his magicks doſt thy maker's truth bely : 
J* Conſpirator with time, now grown ſo mean and poor, 
_ Þ* Comparing theſe his ſpirits with thoſe that went before; 


* Yet rather art content thy builder's praiſe to loſe, 
Than paſſed greatneſs ſhould thy preſent wants diſcloſe, 
Ill did thoſe mighty men to truſt thee with their ſtory, 
That haſt forgot their names, who rear'd thee for their glory: 


For all their wondrous coſt, thou that has ſerv'd them fo, 


* What*tis to truſt to tombs, by thee we cas'ly know. 

In theſe invectives thus whilſt Wanſdike doth complain, 

e interrupted is by that imperious Plain, I Salit 

$. To hear two cryſtal floods to court her, that apply bury- 

Themſelves, which ſhould be ſeen moſt gracious in her eye. Plain. 
Firſt, Willy boaſts herſelf more worthy than the other, 

And better far deriv'd: as having to her mother 


3 : bay. ne A foreſt 
Fair * Selwood, and to bring up Diver in her train; 


betwixt 


Which, when the envious ſoil would from her courſe reſtrain, Wiltſhire 


and Som- 


A mile creeps under earth, as flying all rt: 
mile creeps arth, as flying all reſo ace 


And how clear Nader waits attendance in her court; "I 


k And therefore claims of right the Plain ſhould hold her dear, à Of di 
| Which gives that town the name; which likewiſe names the ving un- 


o ſhire. | der the 
The Eaſtern Avon vaunts, and doth upon her take 1 | 
To he the only child of ſhadeful ? Savernake, of Willy, 
As Ambray's ancient flood ; herſelf and to enſtile and Wilt- 
The Stonendge's beit-lov'd, firſt wonder of the iſle; N | 
And what (in her bchoof ) might any want ſupply, v A foreſt 
Ihe vaunts the goodly ſeat of famous Sal' ſour ; in Wilt- 


Where meeting pretty Bourne, with many a kind embrace, ire. 
Betwixt their cryſtal arms they clip that loved place. 


Report, as lately rais'd, unto theſe rivers came, | 
$. That Bath's clear Avon (waxt imperious through her fame) 
Their dalliance ſhould deride; and that by her diſdain, 
Some other ſmaller brooks, belonging to the Plain, 

A queſtion ſcem'd to make, whereas the ſhire ſent forth 


of Scottiſh As doth the land that lies betwixt the Trent and T weed: Two Avons, which ſhould be the flood of greateſt worth; 


in. No hunter fo, but finds the breeding of the 'Weſt, | 
Wefern The only kind of hounds, for mouth and noſtril beſt ; 
hounds That cold doth ſeldom fret, nor heat doth over-hail, 


Feten As ſtanding in the flight, as pleaſant on the trail 
ke belt. Free hunting, eaſy checkt, and loving every chaſe, 
Straight running, hard, and tough, of realonable pace: 


[ 


This ſtream, which to the South the 4 Celtick ſea doth get, a 'The 
{Or that which from the North ſaluteth Somerſet. | French 
This when theſe rivers heard, that even but lately ſtrove ſea. 
Which beſt did love the Plain, or had the Plain's beſt love, 
They ſtraight themſelves combine: for Willy wiſely weigh'd, 
That ſhould her Avon loſe the day for want of aid, 
| 811 | I 


27 


I 
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If one fo great and near were overpreſt with power, 
The foe (ſhe being |. fs) would quickly her devour, 
As two contentious Kings, that on each little jar, 
Defiances ſend forth, proclaiming open war, 
Until ſome other realm, that on their frontiers hes, 
Bc hazarded again by other enemies, 
Do chen betwixt themſelves to compoſition fall, 
To countercheck that ſword, elſe like to conquer all : 
So falls it with theſ: floods, that deadly hate do bear, 
And whillt on either part ſtrong preparations were, 
It greatly was ſuppos'd ſtran 
Had not the goodly Plain (plac'd equally between) 
Fore-warn'd them to deſiſt, and off their purpoſe brake: 
When in behalf of Plains thus gloriouſly ſhe ſpake ; 

The Away ye barb'rous woods; how ever ye be plac'd 


Lu in of © On mountains, or in dales, or happily be grac*d 
Saliſbury's , W 


ip ch u 
Ce a” By nature made to till, that by the yearly birth 


250 


all Hains. The Jarge-bay*d barn doth fill, yea though the fruitfull'ſt 


1087 ground, 
laces. A 
EG fre © For, in reſpect of Plains, what pleaſure can be found 
| quent in © In dark and ſleepy ſhades? where miſts and rotten fogs 
Lanca- 


5 Hang in the gloomy thicks, and make unſtedfaſt bogs, 

ITC, 

* With caterpillers kells, and duſky cobwebs hong. 
The deadly ſcreech- owl fits, in gloomy covert hid: 

* Whereas the ſmooth-brow*'d Plain, as liberally doth bid 


The lark to leave her bow'r, and on her trembling wing 
* In climoingup tow'rds heaven, her high-pitcht hymns to ing 


© Unto the ſpringing day; when *gainſt the Sun's ariſe 
ae early dawning ſtrews the goodly Eaſtern ſkies 
* \\ ith roſes every where: who ſcarcely lifts his head 


Uhon ne goodly Plains; 


9 


yet at his noonſted's height, 

Dith ſe Pd, pierce the brake with his far-ſhooting ſight. 
The gentle ſhepherds here ſurvey their gentler ſheep : 

« Amongit the buſhy woods luxurious Satyrs keep. 

To theſe brave ſports of field, who with deſire is won, 

Jo ſee his grey-hound courſe, his horſe (in diet) run, 

* His deep-mouth'd 

to fly, 

To theſe moſt noble ports his mind who doth apply, 
© Reſorts unto the Plains. And not a foughten field, 


Where kingdoms rights have lain upon the e ſpear and ſhield, 
Hut Plains have bern the place; and all thoſe trophies high, 


That ancient times have rear'd to noble memory: 

As, Stonendge, that to tell the Britiſh Princes ſlain 

© By thoſe falſe Saxons fraud, here ever ſhall remain. 

© It was upon the Plain ot Mamre (to the fame 

Of me and all our kind) whereas the Angels came 
To Abraham in his Tent, and there with him did feed; 
« To Sara his dear wife then promiſing the feed _ 
By whom all nations ſhould ſo highly honour'd be. 
In which the Son of God they in the fleth ſhould ſee. 


But Foreſts, to your plague there ſoon will come an age, 


In which all damned fins moſt vehemently ſhall rage. 
An age! what have I ſaid ? nay ages there ſhall riſe, 
« 80 ſenſeleſs of the good of their poſterities, 


IT hat of your greateſt groves they ſcarce ſhall leave a tree 


(By which the harmleſs deer may after ſhelter'd be) 
Their luxury and pride but only to maintain, 
And for your long exceſs thall turn ye all to pain. 


ge ſtrife would there have been, 


ith floods, or marſhy * fels, with paſture, or with earth 


By dropping from the boughs, the o er- grown trees among, 


i © vie this upper world, but he his beams doth ſpread 


hound to hunt, his long-wing'd hawk 


** 
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At worſe than nought her ſets: but Bradon all afloat 
When it was told to her, ſet open ſuch a throat, 
That all the country rang. She calls her barren jade, 


3ur worthy of her hate (which moſt of all her grieves) 
he baſeſt begger's bawd, a harbourer of thieves. 

| [hen Peuſham, and with her old Blackmore (not behind) 
Do wiſh that from the ſeas ſome ſultry Southern wind, 
The foul infectious damps and poiſon'd airs would ſweep, 
And pour them on the Plain, to rot her and her ſheep. 


She ſtrangely taken is with thoſe delicious ſprings 
Of Kennet riſing here, and of the nobler ſtream 
Of Iſis, ſetting forth upon her way to Tame, 


tongue, 
Where to great Britain firſt the ſacred Muſes ſong ; 
W hich firſt were ſeated here, at Iſis? bounteous head, 


And tempted by this flood, to Oxford after came, 
There likewiſe to delight hoy bridegroom, lovely Tame: 
Whoſe beauty when they ſaw, fo much they did adore, 


| Which Southward making ſoon in her moſt quiet courſe, 
Receives the gentle Calne : when on her riſing ſide, 


Sets out her murmuring ſholes, till (turning to the Wet) 
Jer, Somerſet receives, with all the bounties bleſt 


That nature can produce in that Bathonian ſpring, 


bring; 


As phy ſic hath found out by colour, taſte, and ſmell, 
Which taught the world at firſt the virtue of that well; 


From that firſt mineral cauſe : but ſome that little knew 
| [(Yet felt the great effects continually it wrought) 

§. Aſcrib'd it to that ſkill, which Bladud hither brought, 
As by that learned King the Baths ſhould be begun ; 
Not from the quickned mine, by the begetting Sun 
Giving that natural pow*r, which by the vig'rous ſweat, 
Doth lend the lively ſprings their perdurable heat 

lo paſſing through the veins, where matter doth not need; 
Which in that minerous earth inſep'rably doth breed: 

So nature hath purvey'd, that during all her reign 
he Baths their native power for ever ſhall retain: 


Preſerving of that ſpring, participates her name; 

The tutelage whereof (as thoſe paſt worlds did pleaſe) 
Some to * Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules: 
Proud Phoebus? loved Spring, in whoſe diurnal courſe, 
S. When on this point of earth he bends his greateſt force, 
By his fo ſtrong approach, provokes her to deſire, 

Stung with the kindly rage of love's impatient fire: 
Which boiling in her womb, projects (as to a birth) 
Such matter as ſhe takes from the groſs humorous earth 


She ſmileth on the light, and looks with mirthful chear. 
Fair Avon entring into fruitful Somerſet, 


Wich her attending brooks; and her to Bath doth bring, 
Much honoured by that place, Minerva's ſacred ſpring. 


Thus ending; though ſome hills themſelves that do apply] To noble Avon, next, clear Chute as kindly came, 


To pleaſe the goodly Plain, ſtill ſtanding in her eye, 
Did much applaud her ſpeech (as * Haradon, whoſe head 


tDivers 


kits near Old Ambry ſtill doth awe, and Bagden from his ſted, 
and about Surveying of the Vies, whoſe likings do allure 
Saliſbury Both Ouldbry and Saint Ann; and they again procure 


in. 


Mount Marting-fall : and he thoſe hills that ſtand aloof, 
Thole brothers Barbury and Badbury, whoſe proof 
Adds much unto her praiſe) yet in moſt high diſdain 


To * Briſtol her to bear, the faireſt ſeat of Fame: 

To entertain this flood, as great a mind that hath, 

And ftriving in that kind far to excel the Bath. 

As when ſome wealthy Lord prepares to entertain 

A man of high account, and feaſt his gallant train 
Of him that did the like, doth ſeriouſly enquire 

His diet, his device, his ſervice, his attire ; 

That varying every thing (exampled by his ſtore) 


The Foreſts take her words, and ſwear the prating Plain] He every way may paſs what th'other did before: 


Grown old, began to doat : and Savernake ſo much 
Is galled with her taunts (whom they ſo nearly touch) 
That the in ſpuctul terms defies her to her face; 


And Aldburn with the reſt, though being but a Chaſe, 


Even fo this city doth ; the proſpect of which place 
To her fair building adds an admirable grace 

Well faſhion'd as the beſt, and with a dcuble wall, 

| As brave as any town; but yet excelling all 


Baſe quean, and rivel'd witch, and wiſh'd ſhe could be made 


But whilſt the ſportive Muſe delights her with theſe things, 
F. By Greeklade; whole great name yet vaunts that learned 
As telling that her fame ſhould through the world be ſpread z 
That Greeklade they forſook, and would go back no more. 
Then Bradon gently brings forth Avon from her ſource : 


Virſt Blackmoor crowns her bank, as Peuſham with her pride 


Which from the * mines her med' cinal force doth 


Where time that city built, which to her greater fame, 


Till purg'd of dregs and ſlime, and her complexion clear, 


Then came the luſty Froom, the firſt of floods chat met 


What quicklieſt i it could cure: which menof knowledge drew 


u Minerva 
and Her- 


cules, the 


protector 
of theſe 
fountains. 


x The 1e. 
licacies of 


briſtol. 


For 


| ! The 
| Wondr: 


ice at 


| Glaſte; 
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For eaſement, that to health is requiſite and meet; 
Her piled ſhores, to keep her delicate and ſweet : 
Hereto, the hath her tides ; that when ſhe is oppreſt 
With heat or drought, ſtill pour their floods upon her breaſt. 
To Mendip then the Muſe upon the South inclines, 
Which is the only ſtore and coffer of her mines; 
Elſewhere the fields and meads their ſundry trafficks ſuit ; 
The foreſts yield her wood, the orchards give her fruit. 
As in ſome rich man's houſe his ſeveral charges he, 
There ſtands his wardrobe, here remains his treaſury 3 
His large proviſion there, of fiſh, of fowl, and near, 
His cellars for his wines, his larders for his meat; 
There banquet-houſes, walks for pleaſure ; here again 
Cribs, graners, ſtables, barns, the other to maintain : 
So this rich country hath itſelf what may ſuffice, 
Or that which through exchange a ſmaller want ſupplies. 
yAcata= Yet Ochy's dreadtul T hole ſtill held herſelf diſgrac'd, 
logue of §. With th* wonders of this iſle that ſhe ſhould not be plac't; 


ant But that which vext her moſt, was, that the * Peakiſh cave 
5 this Before her darkſome ſelf ſuch dignity ſhould have; 
Land. And th' Wyches for their ſalts ſuch ſtate on them ſhould take; 


Ihe Pe- Or Cheſhire ſhould prefer her ſad © death-boding- lake; 
hl alt And Stonendge in the world ſhould get ſuch high reſpect, 
| wells in Which imitating art but idly did erect : | 
| Cheſhire. And that among the reſt, the vain inconſtant © Dee, 
| 2 By changing of his fords, for one ſhould reckon'd be; 
| 4A river As of another ſort, wood turn'd to © ſtone; among 
by Veſt- Th'anatomized * fiſh, and fowis from © planchers ſprung : 
| _ ' AndentheCainbrian ſide thoſe ſtrange and wondrous® ſprings 
| doe Oar beaſts that ſeldom drink; a thouſand other things 
| of Britain. Which Ochy inly vext, that they to fame ſhould mount, 
| {our And greatly griev'd her friends for her ſo ſmall account; 
| me 5 That there was ſcarcely rock or river, marſh or meer, 
| up, live, That held not Ochy's wrongs (for all held Ochy dear) 
| E:amacles $. In great and high diſdain : and Froom for her diſgrace 
| rr Since ſcarcely ever waſht the coalſleck from her face; 
von old But (melancholy grown) to Avon gets a path, 
| ftips Through ſickneſs forc'd to ſeek for cure unto the Bath: 
on-. F. And. Cliedder, for meer grief his teen he could not wreak, 
Lee : Gutht forth fo forceful ſtreams, that he was like to break. 
| Vas, The greater banks of Ax, as from his mother's cave 
Succp. He wander'd towards the ſea ; for madneſs who doth rave 
| At his dread mother's wrong; but who ſo woe begun 
For Ochy, as the iſle of antient Avalon? 
Wo having in her ſelf as inward cauſe of grief, 
Neglecteth yet her own, to give her friend relief; 
The other fo again for her doth forrow make, 
And in the iſle's behalt the dreadful cavern ſpake : 
O three times famous Iſle, where is that place that miglit 
* Be with thyſelf compar'd for glory and delight, 
. * Whiſt Glaſtenbury ſtood ? exalted to that pride, 
* Whole monaſtery ſeem'd all other to deride : 
O who thy ruin ſees, whom wonder doth not fill 
With our great fathers pomp, devotion, andtheir {kill ? 
* Thou more than mortal power (this judgment rightly 
1 weigh'd) a Eo „„ 
Then preſent to aſſiſt, at that foundation lay'd ; 
On whom for this ſad waſte,ſhould Juſtice lay the crime ? 
© Is there a power in fate, or doth it yield to time? 
Or was their error ſuch, that thou could*ſt not protect 
© Thoſe buildings which thy hand did with their zeal ere? 
To whom didſt thou commit that monument to keep, 


That ſuffereth with the dead their memory to ſleep? 


ö : Joloph . When not great Arthur's tomb, nor holy“ Joſeph's 
Ee grave, | . 
From ſacrilege had power their ſacred bones to ſave; 
* He who that God in man to his ſepulchre brought, 
Or he which for the faith twelve famous battles fought. 
What! did ſo many kings do honour to that place, 
For avarice at laſt ſo vilely to deface ? 
HIM For reverence, to that ſear which had aſcribed been, 
1 ' Trees yet in winter bloom, and bear their ſummer's green. 
113 This ſaid, ſhe many a ſigh from her full Romach caſt, 


| dialen. Which iſſued thro? her breaſt in many a boiſt'rous blaſt ; 
% And with ſuch floods of tears her ſorrows doth condole, 
As into rivers turn within that darkſom hole. 


Like ſorrow for herſelf, this goodly iſle doth tr; 
$. Imbrac'd by Selwood's ſon, her flood the lovely Bry, 
On whom the fates beſtow'd (when he conceived was) 
He ſhould be much belov'd of many a dainty laſs ; 
Who gives all leave to like, yet of them liketh none, 
But his affection ſets on beauteous Avalon; | 
Though many a plump-thigh'd moor, and full-flank'd marſh 
ao. pro | | 
To force his chaſte deſires, ſo dainty of his love. 
Firſt n Scdgmore ſhews this flood, her boſom all unbrac'd, n Fruitful 


And caſts her wanton arms about his flender waiſt: Moors up- 

on the , 
Her lover to obtain, ſo amorous Audry ſeeks : kenks of 
And Gedney ſoftly ſteals ſweet kiſſes from his cheeks, 


the Bry. 
One takes him by the hand, intreating him to ſtay 1 # 
Another plucks him back, when he would fain away: 


But, having caught at length, whom long he did purſue; 


Is ſo intranc'd with love, her goodly parts to view, 


That alt'ring quite his ſhape, to her he doth appear, 
And caſts his cryſtal ſelf into an ample meer; 

But for his greater growth when needs he muſt depart, 
And forc'd to leave his love (tho* with a heavy heart) 


As he his back doth turn, and is departing out, 


The batt' ning marſhy Brent environs him about; 


But loathing her embrace, away in haſte he flings, 


And inthe Severn ſea ſurrounds his plenteous ſprings, 

Bur, dallying in this place fo long, why doſt thou dwell; 
50 many ſundry things here having yet to tell ? 
Occaſion calls the Muſe her pinions to prepare, 
Which (ftriking with the wind the valt and open air) 
Now 1n the fenny heaths, then in the champains roves, 
Now meaſures out this plain, and then ſurveys thoſe ;;coves; 
The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with quickſet mound, 
The ſundry ſorts of ſoil, diverſity of ground; 


Where plow-men cleanſe the earth of rubbiſh, weed and 


"lth, | | 135 | 
And give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and their tilth; 
Where beſt for breeding horſe, where cattle fit'ſt to keep, 


| Which good for bearingcorn, which paſturing for ſheep: 


The lean and hungry earth, the fat and marly mold, 

Where ſands be always hot, and where the clays becold ; 

With plenty where they waſte, ſome others toucht with want; 

Here ſet, and there they ſow; here prune, and there they 
plant. 

As Wiltſhire is a place beſt pleas'd with that reſort, 


| Which ſpend away the time continually in ſport ; 
So Somerſct her ſelf to profit doth apply, 


As given all to gain, and thriving huſwitery. 


For, whereas in a land one doth conſume and waſte, 


'Tis fit another be to gather in as faſts  _= 

This liketh moory plots, delights in ſedgy bowers, | 
The graſſy garlands loves, and oft attir'd with flowers 
Of rank and mellow glebe 3 a ſwerd as ſoft as wool, 


| With her complexion ſtrong, a belly plump and full. 


Thus whilſt the active Mule ſtrains out theſe various things, 


Clear Parret makes approach, with all thoſe plenteous ſprings - 


Her fruitful banks that bleſs ; by whoſe monarchal ſway, 
She fortifies her ſelf againſt that mighty day, 

Wherein her utmoſt power ſhe ſhould be forc'd to try: 

For, from the Druids time there was a prophecy, | 
That there ſhould come a day (which now was near at han 
By all fore-running ſigns) that on the Eaſtern ſtrand, 


Ifo Parret ſtood not faſt upon rhe Engliſh ſide, o A ſup- 
They all ſhould be ſuppreſt : and by the Bruith pride Pc hee 
[n cunning over-come; for why, impartial Fate A 


(Vet conſtant always to the Britons crazed ſtate) = 
Forbad they yet ſhould fall; by whom ſhe meant to ſhow 
How much the preſent age, and after- times ſhould owe 
Unto the line of Brute. Clear Parret therefore preſt 


| Her tributary ſtreams, and wholly her addreſt 


Againſt the antient foe ; firſt, calling to her 1 | 
Two rivers of one name, which ſeem as tho' they ſtay'd e Ivel : 


Their empreſs as ſhe went, her either hand that take: on 3 

The firſt upon the right, as from her ſource, doth . 

Large Muc ielney an iſle, and unto Ivcl lends is deno- 
That on her left, deſcends minated. 


Her hardly-rendred name: 
From 


POLY-0O 


From Neroch's neighbouring woods; which, of that foreſt 
1 tcr rival's profer'd grace opprobriouſly doth ſcorn. [born, 
She by her wand'ring courſe doth Athelney 1n-ifle, 
And for the greater ſtate, her ſelf ſhe doth inſtile 
$. The neareſt neighbouring flood to Arthur's antient ſeat, 
Which made the Britons name thro” all the world ſo great. 
Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renown'd? 
Where, as at Caerleon oft, he kept the table round, 
Mot famous for the ſports at Pentecoſt fo long, 
From whence all knightly deeds, and brave atchievments 
{prong. | | 
As ſome ſoft-fliding rill, which from a leſſer head 
(Yet in his going forth, by many a fountain fed) 
Extends itſelf at length unto a goodly ſtream : 
So, almoſt thro? the world his fame flew from this realm 
That juſtly I may charge thoſe antient Bards of wrong, 
So iuly to neglect his glory in their ſong : 
For ſome abu:dant brain, oh there had been a ſtory 
lomer. Bond the e blind-man's might to have inhanc'd our glory. 
'Fow'rds the Sabrinian ſca then Parret ſetting on, 
To lier attendance next comes in the beauteous Tone, 
Crown'd with embroider'd banks, and gorgeoully array'd, 
Wich all th'enamel'd flowers of many a goodly mea : 
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By 4 Athelney ador'd, a neighbourer to her land: 


IL BIO V. 


In orchards richly clad, whoſe proud aſpiring boughs  ' 
Even of the talleſt woods do ſcorn a jot to loſe, 

Though Selwood's mighty ſelf and Neroch ſtanding by; 

T he ſweetneſs of her ſoil thro* every coaſt doth fiy. 

What ear ſo empty is, that hath not heard the ſound 

Of Taunton's friurful ? Dean? not match'd by any ground: One of 


the fruit. 
Whereas thoſe higher hills to view fair Tone that ſtand, ful place 
Her coadjuting fprings with much content behold, "ry 
Where ſeaward Quantock ſtands, as Neptune he control'd, 4 Inter. 
And Black-down inland born, a mountain and a mound, Preted the 
As tho” he ſtood to look about the country round: noble ile 
But Parret as a prince, attended here the while, 

Inrich'd with every moor, and every inland iſle, 

Upon her taketh ſtate, well forward tow' rds her fall: 


Whom laſtly yet to grace, and not the leaſt of all, 


Comes in the lively Carr, a nymph moſt lovely clear, 


From Somerton ſent down, the ſoveraign of the ſhire ; 
Which makes our Parret proud. And wallowing in excels, 


Whilſt like a Prince ſhe vaunts amid the watry preſs, 


The breathleſs Muſe a while her wearied wings {hall eaſe, 
To get her ſtrengch to ſtem the rough Sabrinian ſeas. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Iſc ntivuing her firſt courſe, the Muſe returns to Somerſet and 
Wiltthire, whicu lie betwixt the Severn and Hantſhire ; as the 
10g here joyns them: 


From Sarum thus we ſet, remov'd from whence it ſtood. 


Old Saliſbury ſeated North-eaſt from the now famous Saliſbury, ſome 
mile diſtant, about Kichard Ceur de Lion's time had her name and m- 
habitants hither tranſlated, upon the meeting of Avon and Aderborn; 
where not long aiter ſhe enjoy'd, among other, that glorious title of 
admiration for her ſumptuous church-buildings, Of that, one of my 

authors thus: | | 


—_—— 


— — in the neare of grace 

T "elf hundzed andet and t nent, in the vaice place | 
Of tie nob:e munſtre of Sar burt hit leide the vecfte ſtone, 
That me not in Cheiſtindum vaico.e wozk non. 

Ther was Paiidu.f tye Legat, and as hept of echon, 

Pe 'gid wic che verfte ſtones : as vo2 the Pope pu on, 


* Rob. Glo 
ceſtrenſ. 


a Hen. III. Cie other va, ze ponge King, the th2idde as me ſepe 

b Williclm. Doz the godr Erle of Sa iſ burt, Wuuam the Longeſpet, 
ce te The ve ſth vo2 the Con efe. the vif e he leide 100 

eben Dos the © Biſhop of Sa eſ burt, and he ne leide na mo. 
Poor. 


This work then began, was by Robert of Lingham, next ſucceeding 
biſhop to that excelle cy, protecuted, | | 


Hath worthily obtain'd that Stonehenge there ſhould ſtand. 


the workmanſhip have leſs content than e195, cio. cc. xo. ſolid 
cubits, if my Geometry fail me not) or that which the Jews i are noti Atud 
aſham'd to afirm of a ſtone, with which king Og at one throw from 5» /**. 2d 
his head purpos'd to have cruſli'd all the Iſraelites, had not a lapwing #5: 
ſtrangely peckt ſuch a hole through it, that it fell on his ſhoulders, and 18 
by miracle his upper teeth ſuddenly extended, kept it there faſt frombe . 
motion. It is poiſible they may be of ſome ſuch earthy duſt as that ofſtone, t 
Puzzolo, and by tna, which caſt into the water turns ſtony, asth- 4 
Pliny after Strabo of them and other like remembers. And for certain 1 

> K Poa! ad 
I fi'd it reported, & that in Caernarvon upon Snowdon hills is a ſtone 4 2 c:2, 
(which miraculouſly ſomewhat more than ſixty years ſince, rais'd it felfg Gall, 


out of a lake at the hill's foot) equalling a large houſe in greatneſs, and. 


|ſuppos'd not moveable by a thouſand yoke of oxen. For the form of 


bringing them, your opinion may take freedom. That great one which 
Hercules ! is wondered at for the carriage was but m a cartload, which he! A e. 
left for a monument in Otranto of Italy: and except Geffrey of Mon e at 
mouth, with ſome which follow him, ſcarce any affirm or ſpeak of Bar wart 
nor Nennius, nor Malmeſbury ; the firſt living ſomewhat near the ſup- F 
poled time, | | | | 


Upon Saliſbury plain, ſtones of huge weight and greatneſs, ſome in 


the earth pitcht, and in form erected, as it were circular; others lying 


croſs 0.er them, as if their own poiſe did no leſs than their tupporters 
give them that proper place, have this name ol Stone-henge z 


But fo confus'd, that neither any cye 
Can count them juſt, nor reaſon reaſon try, 
What force brought thern te fo unlikely ground. 


d In his So. As the nable 4 Sidney of them. ns 
net. No man knows, faith © Huntingdon (making them the firſt wonder 
e lie. of this land, as the author doth) how, or why they came here. The 
1 8 cauſe thus take from the Britiſh ſtory: Hengiſt under colour of a friendly 
treaty with Vortigern at Ameſbury, his falſhood's watchword to his 
„ Take Saxons (provided there privily with long knives) being f Nimep 
your ſwords. y-un ex r, there traiterouſly ſlew cv. 1x. noble Britons, and kept the 
| king priſoner. Some thirty years after K. Ambroſe (to honour with one 
monument the name of ſo many murder'd worthies) by help of Uter- 
pen-dra. on's forces and Merlin's magique, got them traniported from oft 
gy Girald, a plain (others ſay a hill) near 5 Naas in Kildare in Ireland, hither, 
Centre to remain as a trophy, not of victory, but of wronged innocency. 
Tea, This Merlin perſuaded the King that they were medicinal, and firſt 
8 8 brought out of che utmoſt parts of Afrique by glants, which thence came 
Chcrea gi, tO lahabit Ireland. nk Na eft ibi lajis gui medicames to caret, as In 
fr Merlin's perſon Geffrey of Monmouth tpeaks ; whole authority in this 
b Nt one treacherous laughter of the Britons, I reſpect not ſo much as Nennius, 
cf the don Malmetbury, Sigebert, Matthew of Wettminfter, and others, who re- 


Dat 1% good x — a * . *4 Ss N . 

tur fome- port it as I deliver. Whether they be naturally ſolid, or with cement 
what in . artificially compos'd, I will not diſpute. Although the lat be of eafier 
phylick. credit; yet I would, with our late hiſtorian White, believe the firſt 


ſooner, than that Ulyſſes's ſhip was by Neptune turn'd into one ſtone, as 
it is ia the Odyitey, and that the /Egypaan king Amaſis had a houſe. 


eut out in one inathble Wich, by Herodoius's deſcription, could not after 
| : { 


Betwixt the Mercian rule and the Weſt-Saxons reign. 


So thinks our antiquary and light of this kingdom ; that, to be a 
limit of thole two ancient ftates, ſometime divided by Avon, which 
falls into Severn, Wanſdike croſſing the ſhire Weſtward over the plain was 
firſt caſt up. Wodenſdike, the old name, is ſuppoſed from Woden ; of no 
leſs (if not greater) eſteem to the Saxons, than Arſaces, Pelops, Cadmus, 
and other ſuch to their poſterity ; but ſo, that, I gueſs it went but for 
their greateſt God Mercury (he is called rather Wonden from Win, 
that is, gain, by * Lipſius) as the German and Engliſh antiquities dii- n 4d Gon, 
cover. And very likely, when this limit was made, that in honour Tant. 
of him, being by name preſident of ways, and by his office Tn _ 
heraldſhip Pacifex i e. Feacemaker, as an old ſtamp titles him, they, nul. 
called it Wodenſdike; as not only the Greeks? had their Epual eivodtos dx blot: 
T:s]egyMwNives l ſtatues erected ) for limits and direction of ways, and cr. Adam 


the Latines their Terminus, but the ancient Jews alſo, as upon inter- BO 
5. A 


pretation of H "DQY in the Proverbs, z. e. into an heap of Mer- hehe 


cury (in the vulgar) for a keap of ſtones in that ſenſe, Goropius in g- 
his hieroglyphiques affirms, ſomewhat boldly deriving Mercury from, 
Merc, which fignifys a limit in his and our tongue, and ſo fits this Fc e 
place in name and nature. Stonhenge and it not improperly contend,*7;::cric. 
being ſeveral works of two ſeveral nations anciently hateful to each 44. . 


. . ED 6 erb. 
other; Britons and Saxons. A 


To bear two cryſtal floods to court her, which apply. 


Willibourne (by the old name the author calls her Willy) derived from 
near Selwood by Warmiſter, with her creeky paſſage croſſing to Wilton, 
naming both that town and the ſhire, and on the other fide Avon taking 
her courſe out of Savernak by Marlborow through the ſhire Southward, 
waſhing Ambreſbury and the Salifburies (new Sal'ſbury being her epi- 
ſcopal city) both watering the plain, and f:rniſhed with theſe reaſons, 
are fitly thus perſonated. ſtriving to endear themſelves in her love: and 
proſecuting this fiction, the Mute thus adds; 


How that Bath's Aven wax d imperious through her fame. 


Divers rivers of that name have we ; but two of eminent note in 
Wiltſhire : one is next before ſhew'd you, which fails through Doriet 
into the Ocean; the other here nentioned hath her head in the edge of 
Gloceſter : and with her ſua y Couric viſting Malmeſbury, Chip- 
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lud. ad verſes, à kept ſomewhere in this tract, affirm, that with Brute came hither 
cart, in certain Greek philoſophers, from whoſe name and profeſſion here it 


laue. 

1e. i. The 
paſcians 
lake · 


S Ab 
CC anf. 
Cantabrig. 


Cxer. 
4 Cyr. 


oa Greek with them) that profeſſion of Grecians ſhould make this fo 
140 9 - » 
. particular a name. 
Heis, Wy - 4 2 
Carew. Aſcrib'd to thet high ſkill which learned Bladud brought. 
1 il rumeth. os 
4 ub. 1. - 2 2 | 
; You are now in Somerſetſhire. I doubt not but the true cauſe is 
re that, which is ordinary of other hot ſprings; not the ſun's heat 
5 (laving the author's opinion, which hath warrant enough in others) or 
8 agitation of wind, as ſome will; but either paſſage through metal- 
lique, bituminous, and ſulphurous veins, or rather a real ſubterranean 
d e n Empedocles firſt thought, and with moſt witty arguments 
f 0 80 gf. (according to the Poetical conceit of Typhon x, buried in Prochy ta; 
' % 3. cap, whereto Strabo refers the beit baths in Italy) my learned and kind 
24 ; friend Mr. Lydiat, that accurate Chronologer, in his ingenious Philo- 
4 ſcphy, hath lately diſputed. But, as the author tells you, ſome Britiſh 
N vbvanity imputes it to Bladud's art, which in a very ancient fragment 
OY |. Fx ana rhimes Y I found expreit : and if you can endure the language and 


cted, 


d? . 


and an extraordinary reſtorer of learning to the Engliſn- Saxons. That he 


ſome of his ſcholars underſtood both Greek and Latin as their mother 
% cnlanguage. Richard of the Vies will that Penda, king of Mercland, 


ale (who never came near it) was author of it, or that he ma 
7 r . : 8 
% 2, de Bath. They are not wanting which have durſt ſay 10, 


The T H IR 


penham, Bradford, and divers towns of flight note, turns into N 
jet, paſſes Bath, and caſts herſelf into the Severn at Briſtol. This 
compendious contention (waoke proportionate example is a ſpecial 
elegancy for the expreſſing of diverſity, as in the pailorals of Theocritus 
and Virgil} is aptly concluded with that point of ancient politick v ob- 
ſervation, that Qutward common fear is the ſureſt band of friendſhip.“ 


To Greeklade, whoſe great name yetvaunts that learned tongue. 


The hiſtory of Oxford in the proctors book, and certain old 


was thus called, and as an univerſity afterward tranſlated to Oxford 
(upon ike notation a company of phyſicians retiring tor Lechlade in 
this ſhire, gave that its title, as J. Rous adds in his ſtory to Hen. VII.) 
But Godwin and a very old Anonymus cited by Br. Twine, refer it 
to Theodore of Tarſus in Cilicia (made archbiſhop of Canterbury by 
Pope Vitalian under Egbert king of Kent) very ſkilful in both tongues, 


had (among other) Greek ſchools, is certain by Bede's affirmation, that 


firſt deduced a colony of Cambridge- men hither, and calls it Crekelade, 
as other Kirklade with variety of names: but I ſuſpect all; as well for 
omiſſion of it in the beſt authorities, as alſo that the name is ſo different 


fiction, you may read it, and then laugh at it. | 


© wo tunne there beth of bꝛas, 
And other two imaked cf glas. 
Sove leats there buth inne | 
And ether thing imaked with ginne: 
Quick beimſton in them alſo, 
With wild fier imaked thereto: 
Sal gemmæ And ſal petræ, 
Sal armonak there ts eke, 
Sal albrod and ſal alkine, 
Sal gemmæ is minged with him, 
Sal comin and ſal almetre bꝛight. 
That boꝛneth both dap and night. 
All this is in the tonne ido, 
And other things manp mo, 
And bo2neth both night and day, | 
That never quench it ne may. Ne 
In vour welſp2ings the tonnes liggeth, 


As the Philoſophers us ſiggeth. See the au, 
The hete within, the water without, 3. 


Maketh it hot al about. | 

he two welſp2tngs earncth mere. 
And the other two beth inner clere. 

There is maked full iwis 
That Kings bath icluped is. 
The rich Ring Bladud 

The King's ſonne Lud, | 
And when he maked that bath hot, 
And ik him failed ought 

Df that that ſhould thereto, 
 Verkeneth what he would do, 
From Bath fo London he would fee, 
And thulke day ſelfe againe bee, 
And fefch that thereto bivel. 

Ye was quicke, and ſwith kell 

Tho the maſter was ded 

And is ſoule wend to the Qued, 
Jo G3d ne was nat put ybo2e, 
3202 deth ſuffred him bivote. 


Lui as fon believe all this, as that St. * Devi or Julius 2 Cæſar 


de Knights of 


ſame with pic, ſignitying a hollow or creeky paſſage) in Mendip | 
by Wells, for her {pacious vaults, ſtony walls, Creeping labyrinths, e.. Germa- 
unimaginable cauſe of poſture in the earth, and her neignbours report vie. 

(all which almoſt equal her to that Grotta de la e Sibylla in the Apennin 
of Marca Anconitana, and the Putch ſorg of little Daniel) might we 
wonder ſhe had not place among her country wonders. One that ſeems 


Arthur was buried betwixt two pillars, gave COMMA 1,enc to 


[wife Guinever were taken out (to remain l 
| ſpectacles) by Edward Longſhanks and Eleanor. Of this, Girald, Leland, 
IPriſe, divers others (although Polydore make flight of it) have more 

| copious teſtimony. 
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When on this point of earih he bends bis greateſt force. 


From eight in the morning til! three (within which time the ſun- 


beams make their ſtrongeſt angles of incidence) it purges itſelf (as 
boyling) of unclean excrements, nor then do any enter it; which the 


Muſe here expreſſes in a fervent ſympathy of love twixt the water and 
the ſun, and the mor 
Solis. 


e properly, becauſe it had the name of b Au b Arteria: 


191 tiny arts 


With ih wonders of the Iſle that ſbe ſhould not be plac'd. 


* Wockey-hole (ſo call'd in my conccit, from pocgl. which is the 9 ws | 
als TE”. 
Na7s 


19. — 


e 2 Orteiins 
*1 theat. mu 


11 


to encreaſe Samuel Beaulan upon Nennius, reckons thirteen by that 


name, but with vain and falſe reports (as that of the Bach to be both 


hot and cold, according to the defire of him that waſke:} and in ſome 


the author of Polychronicon follows him; neither ſpeaking of this. 


But the laſt, and Henry of Huntir gdon reckon only four remarkable; 
the Peake, Stonhenge, Chedder-hole, and a hill out of which it rains. 


That wonder of human excellence, Sir Philip Sidney, to ft his ſonnet, 


makes fix ; and to fit that number conceitzdly adds a froward, but 
chaſte lady for the ſeventh. And the author hete tells you the chiefeſt. 


o A 
that Froom, for ber diſerace, 
Siuce ſcarcely cover waſh” d the £00 ec from ber face. 


Out of Mendip-hills Froom ſpringeth, and through the coal-pits 
after a ſhort courſe Eaſtward turns upward to Bath's Avon, Ihe 
fiction of her beſmear'd face happens the better, in that Froom, after 
our old mother language, ſignifies fair, as that paradoxal Becanus f, in f Perm? - 


expoſition. of the Egyptian Pyromis in Herodotus, 8 would by notation 7,“ 


- RIP pe, g 
teach us. 


And Chedder, for meer grief his leen he could not wreak. 


Near Axhridge, Chedder-cliffs, rocky and vaulted, by continual 
diſtilling, is the fountain of a forcible ſtream (driving twelve mills 


within a mile's quarter of its head) which runs into Ax derived out of 
Wockey. | 


„n 


Men not great Arthur's tomb, ner holy Joſeph's grave. 


To 
1. 


Henry the ſecond in his expedition towards Ireland entertalned by 


the way in Wales with Bardiſh ſongs, wherein he bead it oftirmed 


that in Glaſtenbury (made almoſt an ifle by the rise embraven.ents) 
Henry .. 

of Blois then abbot, to make ſearch for the cor? ich was found in 

a wooden cofin (Girald faith ozken, Leland thi e uxtcen 

foot deep; but after they had digged nine toot, the a ſtone 55 
on whoſe lower ſide was fixt a leaden croſs (crofles fixt upon the b Cee 
of old chriſtians were in all places orcin.ry) with his name ini ed, 

and the letter fide of it turr'd to the frone. He was then }.onourcd 

with a ſumptuous monument, and afterward the .cai!s of him and his 


23 fp rate reliques and 


The Bards ſongs ſuppoſe, that fter the battel of 
Camlan in Cornwal, where traiterous Mordred was flain, and Arthur 
wounded, Morgain le Fay, a great Eiſin lady (fuppolſed his near kinſ- 
woman) conveyed the body Either to cure it: which done, Archur 15 
to return (yet expected) to the rule of his country. Read theſe attri- 


buted to the beſt | of the Bards, expreſſing as much: a . 
. ſerſ. bijt, 
— Morgain ſuſcebit honore, Brie, 
Inque ſilis thalamis Fofuit ſuper aurea regem 
Fu cra, manuque ſihi detexit vulnus honejta 
Inſpexitgue diu: tandemque redire ſalatem 
Poſſe ſibi dixit, fi ſecum tempire longo 
Effet, & ipſius vellet medicamine fungi. 
Engliſh'd in metre for me thus by the Author: 
a Morgain with honour took, 
And in a chair of ſtate doth cauſe him to repoſe ; 
Then with a modeſt hand his wounds he doth uncloſe: 
And having ſearch'd them well, ſhe bade him not to doubt, 
He ſhou!d in time be cur'd, it he would ftay it out, 
And would the med'cine take that ſhe to him would give. 
The ſame alſo in effect, an excellent poet of his time thus ſinging it. 1, 
F 2 2 | at. lib, $, 
Pe is a King crouned in F-iri-, Foray 
With ſcepter and ſwo2d and with his regally . 


Shall reſozt as Lo2d and Doveraigne 


Out of Fairic, and reigne in Britaine: 
oF © 


And 


2.54 _  POLY-OLBION: 


1 Nenias ad Ind repaire again! the Round Table, || Imbrac'd by Selwood's ſon, ber flood the lovely Bry. 

e By pꝛopheſ? Merlin ſet the date, | SY: 

cee, Mud Among Wunces King incomparable, | Selwood ſends forth Bry, which after a winding courſe from Bruton, - 
eee His ſeat againe to Carlion to tranſlate, (ſo called of the river) through part of Sedgemore, and Andremore, 
E. us ejus She * * yy 2 fate, comes to ee 6 and almoſt iniſles it; thence to Gedney moor, 
dubrus erit. Pts Epitaph recozdeth lo certaine ; and out of Brent-marſh into Severn. h 

wr ln Pere lieth K. Arthur that ſhall raigne againe. 6 ; 

rer Quon- The neareſt neighbouring floods to Arthur*s ancient ſeat. 


dam Rexquw? Worthily famous was the Abbey alſo from Joſeph of Arimathea 


Luturus, 


- Mull (that n Evoynpuor HH:, as S. Mark calls him) here buried, which 
Counſellor, gives proof of '_hriſtianity in the iſle before our Lucius. Hence in a charter | top, four trenches circling it, and twixt every of them an earthen wall; 


o It was of liberties by Hen. the ſecond to the Abbey (made in preſence of | the content of it, within, about twenty acres, full of ruins and reliquesg, men. 


; , 6 f % 7 {63 of 
Kg ol Heraclius Patriarch of Jeruſalem, and others) I read, » O/im d gquibuſ-| of old buildings. Among Roman coins there found, and other works tithe - 
| | 


"the 4am mater ſanclorum dicta eſt, aliis tumulus ſanforum, quam ab ipfis | of antiquity, Stow ſpeaks of a filver horſeſhoe there digged up in the walls, ani 
tomb of the „ „, 5. 4 + . e WE quity, P a BB t 
N diſcipulis Domini edificatam, 2 ab ipſo Domino dedicatam primò fuiſſe, ve- memory of our fathers: P Dii boni (faith Leland) guot hic profundi/e- PM 

nerabilis habet antiquorum authoritas. It goes for current truth that an“,, Darum? quot bis egeſtæ terre dalla? que demùm præcipitia "puny of 
Hawthorn thereby on Chr iſtmas-day 8 always bloſſometh: which the atque ut paucis finiam, videtur mihi quidem efſe & Artis & Nature mi- make; i 
author tells you in that, Trees yet in winter, &c. You may Caſt this into raculum. Antique report makes this one of Arthur's places of his Round fem aun. 
the account of your greateſt wonders, 


Table, as the Muſe here fings. But of this more in the next Canto. = - = 


By South-cadbury is that Camelot ; a hill of a mile compaſs at the 


! 
| 
| 
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POLY-OLBION. 
The FOURTH SONG. 


| 0 | 
The ARGUMENT, _ The nymphs of either part, whom paſſion doth invade, 


England and Wales ſtrive, in this ſong, To trial ſtraight will go, though Neptune ſhould diſſuade: 
To whether Lundy doth belong : 3ut of the weaker ſex, the moſt part full of ſpleen, | 
I hen either*s nymphs, to clear the doubt, \nd only wanting ſtrength to wreak their angry teen, 
| By muſick mean to try it out. For ill their challenge make, which every one profeſt, 
| Of mighty Neptune leave they aſt : | And in the learned arts (of knowledges the beſt, 
| Each one betakes her to her taſe. | And to th*heroick ſpirit moſt pleaſing under ſky) 
The Britons, with the harp and crowd: | oweert Muſic, rightly matcht with heavenly Poely, | 
The Engliſh, both with till and loud. | In which they all exceed: and in this kind alone 
The Britons chaunt king Arthur“ s glory: They conquerers vo to be, or laſtly overthrown. 
The Engliſh fing their Saxons ſtory, Which when fair Sabrin ſaw (as ſhe is wond'rous wiſe) 
The hills of Wales their weapons take, And that it were in vain them better to adviſe, 
And are an uprear like to make, Sith this contention ſprang from countries like ally'd, 
To keep the Engliſh part in awe. | That ſhe would not be found t'incline to either fide, 
There's heave and ſhove, and hold and draw; . | To mighty Neptune ſues to have his free conſent 
That Severn can them ſcarce divide, | Due trial they might make: when he incontinent 
Till judgment may the cauſe decide. His Tritons ſendeth out the challenge to proclaim. 


No ſooner that divulg*d in his fo dreadful name, 
( HIS while in Sabrin's court ſtrong factions ſtrangely | But ſuch a ſhout was ſent from every neighb'ring ſpring, 
| grew, . I That the report was heard through all his court to ring: 
Since Cornwal for her own, and as her proper due, And from the largeſt ſtream unto the leſſer brook, 
Claim'd Lundy, which was ſaid to Cambria to belong, Them to this wond*rous taſk they ſeriouſly betook. 
Who oft had fought redreſs for that her ancient wrong: They curl their ivory fronts; and not the ſmalleſt beck 


But her inveterate foe, born-out by England's might, | But with white pebbles makes her tawdries for her neck ; 
O'erſways her weaker pow'r; that (now in either's right) | Lay forth their amorous breaſts unto the publick view, 
As Severn finds no flood ſo great, nor poorly mean, Enameling the white with veins that were as blue; 
| But that the natural ſpring (her force which doth maintain) | Each moor, each marſh, each mead, preparing rich array 
» From From this or that ſhe takes; fo from this faction free To ſet their rivers forth againſt this general day. | 
England (Begun about this ile) not one was like to be. Mongſt foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne' er ſuch heave an 
er Wales. \ ; g ow ws | | | 
| This Lundy is a nymph to idle toys inclin'd; | ſhove, | a | F 
And, all on pleafure ſet, doth wholly give her mind Since Albion wielded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. Ab 
Jo fee upon her ſhores her fowl and conies fed, When as the Engliſh part, their courage to declare, 
8 And wantonly to hatch the birds of Ganymede. [Them to th'appointed place immediately prepare. 
Of trafick or return ſhe never taketh care; IA troop of ſtately nymphs proud Avon with her brings 
Not provident of pelf, as many iſlands are: (As ſhe that hath the charge of wiſe * Minerva's ſprings) 
A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad and high, | From Mendip tripping down, about the tinny mine. 
That often had bewitcht the ſea-gods with her eye. And * Ax, no leſs imploy'd about this great deſign, 1 
Of all the inlaid iſles her ſoveraign Severn keeps, Leads forth a luſty rout; when * Bry, with all her throng - 
That bathe their amorous breaſts within her ſecret deeps (With very madneſs fwoln that ſhe had ſtay*d fo long) 
> Certain (To love“ her Barry much and Scilly though ſhe ſeem, Comes from the boggy mears and queachy fens below : 
little iſles The Flat-holm and the Steep as likewiſe to efteem) That * Parret (highly pleas'd to ſee the gallant ſhow) 
e This nobleſt Britiſh * nymph yet likes her Lundy beſt, Set out with ſuch a train as bore ſo great a ſway, 
Severn, And to great Neptune's grace prefers before the reſt. The ſoil but ſcarcely ſerves to give her hugeneſs way. 


7 2 Thus, Cambria to her right that would herſelf reſtore, | Thenthe Devonian Taw, from Dertmore deckt with pear} 
d Wales. 


<England. 


And rather than to loſe © Loëgria, looks for more. 


Unto the conflict comes : with her that gallant girl 
l „ & Clea: 


The FOUR TT 


$ Clear Towridge, whom they fear'd would have eſtrang'd 
her fall : 
Whoſe coming, laſtly, bred ſuch courage in them all, 
As drew down many a nymph from the Cornubian ſhore, 
That paint their goodly breaſts with ſundry forts of ore. 
The Britiſh, that this while had ſtood a view to take 
What to her utmoſt pow'r the publick foe could make, 
But ichtly weigh their ſtrength : for, by her natural kind, 
As ſtill the Briton bears a brave and noble mind; 
So, truſting to their (kill, and goodneſs of their cauſe, 
For ſpecdy trial call, and for indifferent laws. 
At length, by both allow'd, it to this iſſue grew; 
> make a likely choice of ſome molt expert crew, 
e number coming near unto the other's dow'r, 
gliſh ould not urge they were o er: born by pow'r. 
-r 14rly upon Powle they dare their hopes to lay, 
eth commerce wich England every day: 
& Nor foi; for that too much ſhe alen doth reſpect; 


town them, forgoes her ancient dialect. 
: The Vened tian foods, that ancient Britons werc, 
e moumntinns kept them back, and ſhut them in the rear: 
uy Put Breckno = Jong time known a country of much worth, 
or Unto this coniict brings her goodly fountains forth: 


+ and For almoft nor a brook of Morgany, nor Gwent, 
on- But from her fr aitful womb doth fetch their high 3 


mouth. Ir W was a prince once fortunate and great 


ſhires. CR 50 Is : ? 
kno: 0 dying, lent his name to that his nobler ſeat) 


fed nora With twice twelve daughters bleſt, by one and only wife: 
K2! p1101t5 wh for their beauties rare, and fanlity of life, 
\ To rivers were transform'd ; whoſe pureneſs doth declare 
daughters. EI0 1 they were, by being what they are: 
Who dying virgins all, and rivers now by fate, 
To tell their former love to the unmarried ſtate, 
To Severn ſhape their courſe, which now their form doth 
bear; 
FE'er ſhe was made a flood, a virgin as they were. 
And from the ſeas with fear they ſtill do fly: 
So much they yet delight in maiden company. 
Then moſt renowned Wales, thou famous ancient place, 
Which ſtil] haſt been the nurſe of all the Britiſh race, 
Since nature thee denies that purple-cluſter*d vine, 
Which others temples chafes with fragrant ſparkling wine; 
And being now in hand to write thy glorious praiſe, 
Fill me a bowl of Meath, my working ſpirit to raiſe: 
And c'er ſeven books have end, I'll ſtrike ſo high a ſtring, 
Thy Bards ſhall ſtand amaz'd with wonder, whilſt I ſing ; 
$. That Talieſſen, once which made the rivers dance, 
And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their trance, 
Shall tremble at my verſe, rebounding from the ſkies ; 
Which like an earthquake ſhakes the tomb wherein he lies. 
Firſt our triumphing Muſe of ſprightly Uſk ſhall tell, 
And what to every nymph attending her, befell: 
Which Cray and Camlas firſt for pages Goth retain 3 
With whom the next in place comes in the tripping Brean, 
With Ifker ; and with her comes Hodny fine and clear, 
Of Brecknock beſt belov'd, the ſovereign of the ſhire : 
And Grony, at aninch, waits on her miſtreſs heels. 
Pur entring (at the laſt) the Monumethian fields, 
Small Fidan, with Cledaugh, increafe her goodly Menie, 
Short Kebby, and the brook that chriſtneth Abergeny. 
With all her watry train, when now at laſt ſhe carne 


on- Unto that happy town which bears her © only name, 


mouth, Bright Birthin, with her friend fair Olwy, kindly meet her; 
W 5 for her preſent haſte, have ſcarcely time to greet her; 
But earneſt on her way, ſhe needſly will be gone: 
So much ſhe longs to fee the ancient Caerleon. 

When Avon cometh in, than which amongſt them all 
A finer is not found betwixt her head and fall. 
Then Ebwith, and with her flides Srowy; which forelay 
Her progreſs, and for Uſ keep entrance to the fea, 
When Munno, all this while, that (for her own behoof; 

From this their great recourſe had ſtrangely ſtood aloof, 
Made proud by Monmouth's name appointed her by late, 
Of all the reſt herein obſerved ſpecial ſtate. 


But b'ing by Munno made for Wales, away ſhe goes. 


H SONG. 


255 
For once the Bards foretold ſhe ſhould produce a * king, * Henr 
Which everlaſting praiſe to her great name ſhould bring, the fifth, 


Who by his conquering ſword ſhould all the land ſurpriſe, — of 
Which *twixt the * Penmenmaur and the * Pyreni lies: 


She therefore is allow'd her leiſure ; and by her "A bil in 
They win the goodly Wye, whom ſtrongly ſhe doth ſtir Caernar- 
Her powerful Rep to lend: which elſe the had deny'd, 33 
Becauſe herſelf fo oft to England ſhe ally*d : viding 5 


Spain and 
Which when as Throggy ſees, herſelf ſhe headlong throws France. 
Into the watry throng, with many another rill, 

Repairing to the Welch, their number up to fill. 

That Remny , when ſhe ſaw theſe gallant nymphs of Gwent, 


On this appointed match were all ſo hotly bent, 


Where ſhe of ancient time had parted, as a mound, 


The Monumethian fields and Glamorganian ground, 


Intreats the Taff along, as gray as any glaſs : 
With whom clear Cunno comes, a luſty Cambrian laſs : 


Then Elwy, and with her Ewenny holds her way, 


And Ogmore, that would yet be there as ſoon as they, 


By Avon called in : when nimbler Neath anon 
(To all the neighbouring nymphs for her rare beauties. 


known ; 
Beſides her double head, to help her ſtream that hath 
Her handmaids, Melta fe et, clear Hepſey, and Tragath) 
From Brecknock forth doth break ; then Dulas and Cledaugh, 
By * Morgany do drive her through her watry Haugh; „ Glamot 
With Tawy, taking part t'aſſiſt rhe Cambrian power: ae me 
$. Then Lhu and Logor. given to ſtrengthen them by Gower. « A kind 
Mongſt whom, "Die Bards there were, that in their af trench. 
ſacred rage 


| Recorded the deſcents, and acts of every age. 
Some with their nimbler joints chat ſtruck the warbling 


ſtring; | 
In fingering ſome unſkill'd, but only us'd to ung 
Unto the others harp: of Which you both might find 
Great plenty, and of both excelling in thcir kind, 


|$. That at the Stethva oft obtain'd a victor's praiſe, 


Had won the ſilver harp, and worn Apollo's bays : 


| Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times 


Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry ſuits of rhimes. 
In Englins ſome there were, that on their ſubject {train ; Englins, 


|Some makers that again affect the loftier vein, Coen), 
Rehearſe their high conceits in Cowiths: ee ſome _ 
In Owdells theirs expreſs, as matter haps to come; tſh forms 
So varying ſtill their moods, obſerving yet in all of verſes. 


Their quantities, their reſts, their ceafures metrical : 2 
For to that ſacred ſkill they moſt themſelves apply; 
Addicted from their births ſo much to poëſy, 

That in the mountains thoſe who ſcarce have ſeen a book, 
Moſt ſkilfully will * make, as though from art they took. 


1 luſtra— 
n; 


And as Loegria ſpares not any thing of worth, A word, 
1 af | . uſed by 
That any way might ſet her goodly rivers forth; hs 0” 


As ſtones by nature cut from the Cornubian ſtrond ; cients, ſig- 


Her Dertmore ſends them pearl; Rock- vincent, diamond : nit ing to 


So Cambria, of her nymphs elpectal care will have verlity. 


For Conway ſends them pearl to make them wond”rous 
brave; 


| The ſacred * Virgin's well, her mois moſt ſweet and rare, * Saint 


Againſt infectious damps for pomander to wear: bf ads 
And. * GoldclifF of his ore in plenteous fort allows, my oli 
To ſpangle their attires, and deck their amorous brows. rringrock 


And laſtly, holy Dee (whoſe pray'rs were highly priz'd, in Mon- 


As one in heavenly things devoutly exercis'd : Tre 
Who, changing of his fords, by divination had e 


Fore- told the neighbouring folk of fortune good or bad) eighth 
ln their intended courſe ſith needs they will proceed, ſong. 
His benediction ſends in way of happy ſpeed. 

And tho? there were ſuch haſte unto this long. look'd hour, 

Yet let they not to call upon th' eternal pow'r. 

For, who will have his work his wiſhed end to win, 

Let him with hearty pray'r religioutly begin, 

Wherefore the Englith part, with full cevour intent, 

In meet and godly fort to G. aſlenbury ſent, 


Beſeeching 
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_ POLY-OL BIO V. 


Beſceching of the ſaints in Avalon that were, 


There off ring at their tombs for every one a tear, 8 


How this courageous king did Denmark then controul ! 
That ſcarcely there was found a country to the pole 


— 


8 And humbly to St. George their country's patron pray, That dreaded not his deeds, too long that were to tell. 


To proſper their deſign now in this mighty day. 
The Britons, like "devout, their meſſengers direct 
To David, that he would their ancient right protect. 


Mongſt Hatterill's lofty hills, that with the clouds are 


crown'd, 
„n Mon The valley Ewias lies, immur'd ſo deep and round, 
mouth- As they below that ſee the mountains rife fo high, 
fluce, Might think the ſtraggling herds were grazing in the ſky : 
Which in it ſuch a ſhape of ſolitude doth bear, 
As nature at the firſt appointed it for pray'r: 
Where, in an aged cell, with moſs and ivy grown, 
In which not to this day the ſun hath ever ſhone, 
That reverend Britiſh faint in zealous ages palt, 
Jo contemplation liv'd; and did 1o truly faſt, 
As he did only drink what cryſtal Hodney yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gather'd in the fields. 
In memory of whom, in the revolving year 
The Welchmen on his day that ſacred herb do wear: 
Where, of that holy man, as humbly they do crave, 


That in their juſt defence they might his furth'rance have. 


Thus either, well prepar'd the other's power before, 
Conveniently b'ing plac'd upon their equal ſhore; 
The Britons, to whoſe lot the onſet doth belong, 
Give ſignal to the foe for ſilence to their ſong. 
To tell each various ſtrain and turning of their rhimes, 
How this in compaſs falls, or that in ſharpneſs climbs 
(As where they reſt and riſe, how take it one from one, 
As every ſeveral chord hath a peculiar tone) 
Even memory herſelf, though ſtriving, would come ſhort: 
But the material things, Muſe, help 1 me to report. 
As firſt, t affront the foe, in th' ancient Britons right, 
With Arthur they begin, their moſt renowned Knight ; 
* Arthar, The richneſs of the arms their well-made *worthy wore, 
one of the The temper of his ſword (the try d Eſcalabour) 
- Wor- The bigneſs and the length of Rone, his noble ſpear ; 
thies, 
ber. 
His Baudrick how adorn'd with ſtones of wond'rous price, 
8. The ſacred virgin's ſhape be bore for his device; 
Theſe monuments of worth, the ancient Britons ſong. 


And after theſe, in France th' adventures him befell 
At Paris, in the liſts where he with Flollio fought ; 

The emperor Leon's pow'r to raiſc his ſiege that brought. 

Then bravely ſet they forth, in combat how theſe knights 
On horſeback and on foot perform'd their ſeveral fights : 
As with what marv'lous force each other they aſſail'd, 
How mighty Flollio firſt, how Arthur then prevail'd; 

For beſt advantage how they traverſed their grounds, 

The horrid blows they lent, the world-amazing wounds, 
Until the tribune, tir'd, ſank under Arthur's ſword. 
Then ſing they how he firſt ordain'd the circled board, 
The knights whoſe martial deeds far fam'd that table-round ; 

Which, trueſt in their loves; which, moſt in arms renown'd : 
The laws, which long up-held that Order, they report; 

$. The Pentecoſts prepar'd at Carleon in his court, 
That table's ancient ſeat ; her temples and her groves, 
Her palaces, her walks, baths, theatres, and ſtoves : 
Her academy, then, as likewiſe they prefer: 
Of Camilot they ſing, and then of Wincheſter. 
The feaſts that under- ground the Facry did him make, 
And there how he enjoy'd the lady of the lake. 

Then told they, how himſelf great Arthur did advance, 

To meet (with his allies) that puiſſant force in France, 
By Lucius thither led; thoſe armies that while- ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him ſtruck dead with fear: 
Th report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 
[in that moſt famous field he with the emperor wan: 
As how great Rython's {elf he ſlew in his repair, 
Who raviſh'd HowelPs niece, young Hellena the fair; 
And for a trophy brought the giant's coat away, 


ö 


The ſeveral twelve pitch'd fields he with the Saxons fought : 
The certain day and place to memory they brought; 


When out the Engliſh cry'd, to interrupt their ſong: 
Zut they, which knew to this more matter mult belong, 
Not out at all for that, nor any whit diſmay'd 
But to their well-tun'd harps their fingers cloſely laid: 

"I'wixtevery one of which they plac'd their country's croud, 


Now, doubting leſt theſe things might hold them but] And with courageous ſpirits thus boldly fang aloud ; 


too long, 
His wars they took to taſk; the land then over- laid 


With thoſe proud German pow'rs: when, calling to his aid 


His kinſman Howel, brought from Britany the leſs, 


J heir armies they unite, both ſwearing to ſuppreſs 


ow Merlin by his ſkill, and magick's wond'rous might, 
From Ireland hither brought the Stonendge in a night: 


About it to have built a wall of ſolid braſs : 5 
And ſet his friends to work upon the mighty frame; 


The Saxon, here that ſought through conqueſt all to gain. Some to the anvil: ſome, that {till inforc'd the flame: 
On whom he chanc'd to light at Lincoln: where the plam|But whilſt it was in hand, by loving of an elf 


Each-where from fide to ſide lay ſcatter'd with the dead. 
And when the conquer'd foe, that from the conflict fled, 
Betook them to the woods, he never left them there, 
Until the Britiſh earth he forc'd them to forſwear. 

And as his actions roſe, ſo raiſe they ſtill their vein 

In words, whoſe weight beſt ſuit a ſublimated ſtrain. 

$. They ſung how he, himſelf at Badon bore. that day, 
When at the glorious gole his Britiſh ſcepter lay: 

Two days together how the battle ſtrongly ſtood : 
King Pendragon's worthy ſon, who waded there in blood, 
Arthur. Three hundred Saxons flew with his own valiant hand. 

And (after call'd, the Pict and Iriſh to withſtand) 
How he, by force of arms Albania over-ran, 

Purſuing of the Pict beyond mount Caledon : 

There ſtrongly ſhut them up whom ſtoutly he ſubdu'd. 

How Gillamore again to Ireland he purſu'd, 

So oft as he preſum q the envious Pict to aid: 

And having flain the king, the country waſte he laid. 

To Goth-land how again this conqu'ror maketh-forth 
With his fo proſp*rous pow'rs into the fartheſt north : 
Where, Iſcland firſt he won, and Orkney after got. 

To Norway failing next with his dear nephew Lot, 
By deadly dint of ſword did Ricoll there deleat : 

And having plac'd the prince on that Norwegian ſeat, 


(For all his wond'rous eil) was cozen'd by himſelf. 
For, walking with his Fay, her to the rock he brought, 
In which he oft before his nigromancies wrought: 
And going in thereat his magicks to have ſhown, 
She ſtopt the cavern's mouth with an inchanted ſtone; _ 
Whoſe cunning ſtrongly croſs'd, amaz'd whilſt he did ſtand, 
She captive him convey'd unto the Fairy land. _ 
Then, how the lab*ring ſpirits, to rocks by fetters bound, 
With bellows rumbling g groans, and hammers thund” ring 
ſound, | 

A fearful horrid din ll in the earth do keep, 
| Their maſter to awake, ſuppos'd by them aſleep ; 

As at their work how ſtill the grieved ſpirits repine, 


_ | Tormented in the fire, and tired at the mine. 


When now the Britiſh ſide ſcarce finiſhed their ſong, 
But th* Engliſh that repin'd to be delay'd fo long, 

All quickly at the hint, as with one free conſent, 

Struck up at once, and ſung each to the inſtrument ; 

(Of ſundry ſorts that were, as the muſician likes) 

On which the practis*d hand with perfect'ſt fing' ring ſtrikes, 
Whereby their height of {kill might livelieſt be expreſt. 
The trembling lute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the viol beſt, 


In ſets which there were ſeen, the muſic wond*rous choice: 


Some likewile there affect the gamba with the voice, 


To 


Made of the beards of kings. Then bravely chaunted they | 


Then by falſe Mordred's hand how laſt he chanc'd to fall, 


The hour of his deceaſe, his place of burial, 
With Pridwin his great Thield, and what the proot could 


$. And for Carmarden's ſake, would fain have brought to Pals, 


The 


To ſhew that England could variety afford. 
Some that delight to touch the ſterner wiery chord, 
re e cy thron, the pandore, and the theorbo ſtrike: 
ſundry The gittern and the kit the wand'ring fidlers like. 
mufick of So were there ſome again, in this their learned ſtrife, 
Evgland. Loud inſtruments that lov'd ; the cornet and the fife, 
The hoboy, ſagbut deep, recorder and the flute : 
Even from the chrilleſt ſhaum unto the cornamute. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country round: 
The taber and the pipe, ſome take delight to ſound. 
Of Germany they ſung the long and ancient fame, 
From whence their noble fires the valiant Saxons came, 
Who fought by ſea and land adventures far and near; 
| And ſeizing at the laſt upon the Britons here, 
. Surpriz'd che {pacious iſle, which ſtill for theirs they hold: 
As in that country's praiſe how in thoſe times of old, 
2 Gen. xi. d. Tuiſco, Gomer's lon, from *unbuilt Babel brought 
8, 9. IIis people to that place, with moſt high knowledge traught, 
And under wholſome laws eſtabliſh'd [their abode: ; 
Whom his Tudeſki ſince have honour'd as a God: 
Whoſe clear creation made them abſolute in all, 
Retaining till this time their pure original. 
And as they boalt themſelves the nation molt unmixt, 
Thcir language as at firſt, their ancient cuſtoms fixt, 
The people of the world molt hardy, wile and ſtrong; 
So gloriouſly they ſhow, that all the reſt among 
The Saxons, of her ſorts the very nobleſt were : 
And of thoſe crooked ſkains they us'd in war to bear, 
Which in their thund' ring tongue, the Germans hancleax 
name, 
$ They Saxons firſt were called: whoſe far-extended fame 
For hardineſs in war, whom danger never fray” d, 
Allur'd the Britons here to call them to their aid; 
From whom they after reft Loegria as their own, 
Brute's offspring then too weak to keep it being grown. 
This told: the nymphs again, in nimbler ſtrains of wit, 
Next neatly come about, the Engliſhmen to quit 
Of that inglorious blot by Baſtard William brought 
Upon this « conquer'd iſle: than which fate never © wrought 
"A fitter mean (fay they) great Germany to grace; 
To graft again in one, two remnants of hs race: 
Upon their ſeveral ways, two ſeveral times that went 
To forage for themſelves. The firſt of which ſhe ſent 
$. To get their feat in Gaul : which on Nueſtria light, 
And (in a famous war the Frenchmen put to flight) 
Poſſeſt that fruitful place, where only from their name 
be 5. CalFd® North- men (from the North of Germany that 
Normans came, 
e Who thence expell'd the Gauls, and did their rooms ſupply) 
one blood. This, firſt Nueſtria nam'd, was then call'd Normandy. 
That by this means, the leſs (in conquering of the great) 
The Being drawn from their late home unto this ampler ſear, 
Jo procy Reſiding here, reſign'd what they before had won; 
name and $. I hat as the conquerors blood did to the conquer'd run: 
became So kindly being mixt, and up together grown, 
Engliſh, As ſevered, they were hers united, ſtill her own. 
But theſe myſterious things deſiſting now to ſhow 
(The ſecret works of heaven) to long deſcents they go: 
How Egelred (the fire of Edward the laſt king 
Of th*Engliſh- -Saxon line) by nobly marrying 
With hardy Richard's heir, the Norman Emma, bred 
Alliance in their bloods. Like brooks that from one head 
Bear ſeveral ways (as though to ſundry ſeas to haſte) 
Bur by the varying ſoil, int'one again are caſt: 
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| As where all griefs ſhould end, 


1 
hs | 
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So chanced it in this the nearneſs of their blood. 
For when as England's right in queſtion after ſtood, 
Proud Harold, Goodwin! s heir, the ſcepter having won 
From Edgar 1: theling young, the outlaw'd Kdw ard“ s ſon; 
The valiant Baſtard this his only colour mace, 
With his brave Norman powers this k ingdom to invade. 
Which leaving, they proceed to pedigrees again, 
Their after-kings to fetch from that old © Sa on! 8 j 
From Margarit th: at was made the Scottiſh Vialcom's bride, 
Who to her grandſire had courageous IronÞde | 
Which outlaw'd Edward left; whoſe wiſe to bim did bring 
This Margarit qucen of Scots, and Edgar Etheiing: 
That Margarit by ought forth Mau d; hich gracious Ma- 
colm gave 
To Henry Beauclerk's bed 'fo fate it plcas'd to have} 
y. Who him a daughter brought 3 
ſtrangely ſpare : 
And for the | {ſpecial love he to the mother bare, 
| Her Maud again he nam'd, to th'Almain Emperor v- 
Whoſe dowager whilſt the liv 'd {her pu: nt Cazfar dea 
She th'earl of Anjou next to huſband d oth 1 ; : 
The ſecond Henry then by kim begot of ber 
Into the Saxon line the ſcepter thus doth b. ing 
Then preſently again prepare theinſclvcs to Tom 
The ſundry foreign Hels the e eee had tought, 
Which when the mountains ſaw (and not in vain) they 
thought . 
That if they ſtill went on as thus they had begon, 
Then from the Cambrian nymphs (lure) Lundy would be 
won. 
And thereſore from their ot they challeng⸗ d them to fly; ; 
A (idly running on with vain prolixity) 
A larger ſubject took than.it was fit they ſhould, 
Bur, whillt thoſe would proceed, theſe threatning them 


which heaven did 


d Theſe | 


to hold, SI 
+ : : reik fol- 
Black- mountain for the love he to his country bare, lowing, 
As to the beauteous Uſke, his joy and only care the moſt 
(In whoſe defence appear more ſtern and full of d read) leg 
1s In 
Fut on a helm of clouds upon his rugged head. Reel 


Mounchdeny doth the like for his beloved Tawe: neck, Gla- 
Which quickly all the reſt by their example draw. Are. id 
As Hatterel in the right of ancient Wales will ſtand. OP 
To theſe three mountains, firſt of the Brekinnian band, 
The Monumethian hills, like mfolent and ſtout, | 

On lofty tip-toes then began to look about; 

That Skeridvaur at laſt A mountain much in might, 

In hunting that had ſet his abſolute delight) 

Caught up his © country hook; nor cares for ſuture harms, Welch. 


\ 


The Blorench looketh big upon his bared crown: head, 
And tall Tomberlow feems ſo terribly to frown, 

That where it was ſuppos'd with ſmall ado or none 
Th'cvent of this debate would eas'ly have been known, 
Such ſtrange tumultuous ſtirs upon this ſtrife enſue, 

old forrows ſtill renew : 
That Severn thus forewarn'd to look unto the worlt 
(And finds the latter ill more dang'rous than the firſt) 
The doom ſhe ſhould pronounce, yet for a while delay*d, 
Till theſe rebellious routs by juſtice might be ſtay'd ; 

A period that doth put to my diſcourſe fo long, 

To finiſh this debate the nezxr enſuing ſong. 


EFD Severn (but viſiting Lundy, a little iſle betwixt Hartland 
and Gouen- point) you are trantported into Wales. Your travels 


with the Muſe are moſt of all in Monmouth, Glamorgan, and the ſouth 
maritime ſhires, 


[ILLUSTRATIONS 


And coanton'y to batch the birds of Ganymede. 


Walter Baker, a canon of Oſney (interpreter of Thomas de la Moor's 
life of Edward the ſecond) atiirms, that it commonly breeds conies, 
| Pls cons, 


T0: 


But irefully enrag*d would needs to open arms: hook. 
Which quickly put Penvayl in ſuch outrageous heat, 180 
That whilſt for very teen his hairleſs ſcalp doth ſweat, ol his bald 
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pigeons, & fruconas, cuos wont Alexander Nechamus (ſo you muſt read, 
4 Tho, de 12 net Nechri/tum, as the Francfort print ſenſeleſly miſtook with Conday, 
Moor enz- for Lundey) Ganpmedis aves. What he means by his birds of Ganymede, 


datus. out of the name, unleſs eagles or oſtriches (as the common fiction of the 
Catamites raviſhment, and this French-Latin word of the tranſlator 
would) I collect not. But rather read alſo Palamedis aves ; e. i. Cranes) 
Deren Of which? Necham indeed hath a whole Chapter: what the other ſhould 


natur, 116. 1. be, or Whence reaſon of the name comes, I confeſs I am ignorant. 


Clear Towridge whom they fear” d would have eſtrang'd her 
| fall. 
For ſhe riſing near Hartland, wantonly runns to Hatherlay in De- 
von, as if ſhe would to the Southern Ocean; but returning, there at laſt 
15 diſcharged into the Severn fea, 


Yet hardly upon Powſe they dare their hopes to lay. 


e Cirald, Wales had © her three parts, North-wales, South-wales, and Powis. 
rie. The laſt, as the middle betwixt the other, extended from Cardigan to 
9.7; Shropſhire; and on the Engliſh fide from Cheſter to Hereford (being the 
Caradoc, portion of Anarawd, ſon to great Roderique) bears this accuſation, be- 
Larchar= cauſe it comprehends, for the moſt part, both nations and both tongues, 
> wn But ſce for this diviſion to the ſeventh ſong. | 
Nor Roſs, for that too much ſhe aliens doth reſpect. 
Under Henry the firit, a colony of Flemings driven out of their 
country by inundation, and kindly received here in reſpect of that 
-liance which the king had with their earl (for his mother Maud, wife 
*-: the Conqueror, was daughter to Baldwin earl of Flanders) afterward 
upon difference betwixt the king and earl Robert, were out of divers 
ne, bat eſpecially Northumberland, where they moſt of all (as it 
„is by Hoveden) had reſidence, conſtrained into Roſs d in Penbroke, 
chars bo hel retains yet in name and tongue expreſs notes of being aliens 
„e Cambio-Britons, See the author in his next ſong. 
xl That Talieſſen, once which made the rivers dance. 
Bess Tiliefin (not Teleſin, as Bale calls him) a learned Bard, ſtiled * Ben 
Brirdh, /. e. the chiefeſt of the Bards, maſter to Merlin Sylveſter, 
„ten lived about Arthur's reign, whole acts his Muſe hath celebrated. 
ine. tc“. ; ; 
an a. 5. 8 7, 5255 
ra] ith Lhu and Lhogor given, to ſtrengthen them by 
e Pri. in Gower. N 
eſe; x Pts 
. Betwixt Neth and Lhogor in Glamorgan is this Gower, a little pro- 
vince, extended into the fea as a cherſoneſe; out of it on the Welt, 
riſe theſe two rivers meant by the author. | 
That at the Siethva oft obtain'd a victor's praiſe. 
Underſtand this Stethva to be the meeting of the Britiſh Poets and 
e Minſtrels, for tryal * of their poems and muſfick ſufficiencies, where 
f Antrmis , b x . 
i i the beſt had his reward, a filver harp. Some example is of it under 


cerramina Rees ap Grithth, prince of South- wales, in the year cio. c. LXxI. vI. 


fai c d 25 A cuſtom ſo good, tha', had it been judiciouſly obſerved, truth of ſtory 
Bat Ari. had not been fo uncertain: for there was, by ſuppoſe, a correction of 
ftiph, & D. what was faulty in form or matter, or at leaſt a cenſure of the hearers 
Cypriary9 upon what was recited. As (according to the Roman uſe, it is 5 noted, 
ſerr:. de 4- that Girald of Cambria, when he had written his Topograpny of 


ee Ireland, made at three ſeveral days ſeveral recitals of his three di- 


in Epi}, ſtinctions in Oxford; of which courſe ſome have wiſht a recontinuance, 
Fulcont that either amendment of opinion or change of purpoie in publiſhing, 
Grev:!, might prevent blazoned errors. The ſorts of theſe Poets and Minſtrels 


ad edit. An- 
lte. Nor xt. 
7 g 
ee. 


out of Doctor Powel's inſerted annotations upon Caradoc Lhancarvan, 
I note to you; firſt Beirdhs, otherwiſe Prydvids (called in Athenzeus, 
Lucan and others, Bards) who, ſomewhat 'ike the Pao} among 
u Did ing the Greeks, . fortia wirorum illuftrium fucta hereicis compoſita wer fibus 
the valiant cum dulcibus Ire modulis i cantitarunt, which was the chiefeſt form of 


decds of fa- the ancienteſt muſick among the gentiles, as k Zarlino hath fully col- 


obe facet lected. Their charge alſo as heralds, was to deſcribe and preſerve 


melody of Pedigrees, wherein their line aſcendent went from the Petruccius to 
the hary- B. M. thence to Sylvius and Aſcanius, from them to Adam. Thus 
LOO Girald reporting, hath his B. M. in ſome copies by | tranſcription of 
3.3. 1. ignorant Monks (forgetting their tenent of perpetual virginity, anden 
K Pro g- that relation of Theodoſius) turned into n Beatam Mariam, whereas it 
ccd cap. 4. ſtands for Belinum Magnum (that was Heli, in their writers, father to 


s. Lud and Caſlibelin) to whom their genealogies had always reference. 
ates „ The ſecond are which play on the“ Haip and Croud ; their muſick 
Gireld, de- for the moſt part came out of Ireland with Gruffith ap Conan prince 


ſerips, cap, of North-wales, about king Stephen's time. This Gruffith reformed the 
a buſes of thaſe minſtrels by a particular ſtatute, exſtant to this day. The 
2 third are called Atcaneaid; they ſing to inſtruments play'd on by others. 
n St. Mary, For the Englyns, Cy«dhs and Asdls ; the firſt are couplets inter- 
For the changed of ſixteen and fourteen feet and called Paladiries, Penſels, the 
ap and ſecond of equal tetrameters, the third of variety in both rhime and 


= geg. quantity. Subdiviſion of them, and better info:mation may be had in 
Hens the elaborate inſtitutions ot the Cumraeg language by David ap Rees, 


their form Of their muſick anciently, out of an old writer read this: Non uniformiter, 
and antiqui- uf alibi, fed multipliciter multiſqus modis © modulis cantilenas emittunt, 
8 eee adeo ut, turbg canentium, quot videas capita, tot audias carmina, diſcri- 
ſongs! minaque vVocum varia, in unam denigue, ſub B. mollis dulcedine blanda, 

: con/onantiam & c ganicam convenientia meladiam. A good muſician 


POL TYT-OLBION:; 


will better underſtand it, than I that tranſcribe it. But by it you ſee o Marcizy, 
they eſpecial'y affected the mind compoſing Dorique which is ſhowed Heraclece, i, 
in that of an old o author, affirming that? H'pepaoews yapty, the bet. 
weſtern people of the world conſtituted uſe of muſck in their aſftemblies, them er 
though the 4 Iriſh from whence they learned) were wholly for the ſprig t- nature d. N 
ful Parygian. See the next canto. | q Girald, 
Tpeg. dA, 
3 cap. 11. 


And humbly to St. George their country's Patron pray. 


Our author (a judgment-day thus appointed betwixt the Water A mg.» 
nymphs) ſeems to allude to the courſe us'd of old with us, that thoſe , 
hich d their cauſe by combat, w ſeveral ſaints p41, f 
which were to end their cauſe by combat, were ſent to ſeveral ſaints e, 
for invocation, as in our law-annals appears, For * St, George, that i ee 
he is patron to the Engliſh, as St. Denis, St. James, St. Patrique, G apud 
St. Andrew, St. Antony, St. Mark, to the French, Spaniſh, Iriſh, ,n, 


; 1 f forte p 
Scotiſh, Italian, Venetian, ſcarce any is that knows not. Who he vas, pen 


logies give, with us, to the honour of his birth the twenty third of *%Gr. 
April. His paſſion is ſuppoſed in Diocletian's perſecution ; his country wo 4 Mabe 
Cappadoce. His acts are divers and ſtrange, reported by his ſervant * P? 
Paſicrates, Simeon Metaphraſtes, and lately collected by Surius. As 
for his knightly form, and the dragon under him, as he is pictured 
in Beryth a city of Cyprus, with a young maid kneeling to him, an 
unwarrantable report goes, that it was for his martial delivery of the 
king's daughter from the dragon, zs Heſione and Andromeda were from 
the whales by Hercules and Perſeus. Your more neat judgments, 
finding no ſuch matter in true antiquity, rather make it ſymbolical than 
truly proper. So that ſome account him an allegory of our Saviour 
Chriſt ; and our admired * Spenſer hath made him an emblem of , pa. 
Religion. So Chaucer to the knights of that order: | 


2 


46, 1. 


but fo2 God's pleaſance 

And his mother, and in ſigniſtance 

That ne ben of S. Geozge's livern, 
Doeth him ſervice and Knightly abeiſance: 
Foz Chiiſt's cauſe is his, well knowen pee. 


Others interpret that picture of him as ſome country or city (ſignified 

by the virgin) imploring his aid againſt the devil, charactered in the 

dragon. Of him you may particularly ſee, eſpecially in Uſuard's mar- 
tyrology, and Baronius his annotations upon the Roman calendar, with 

Erhard Celly his deſcription of Frederick duke of Wittemberg's inſtal - 

lation in the garter, by favour of our preſent ſoveraign. But what is 
delivered of him in the legend, even the church of Rome u hath diſ- u C. Sg 
allowed in theſe words; That not ſo much as any ſcandal may riſe in the Rom: erclſ. 
holy Roman Church, the paſſions of St. George, and ſuch like, ſuppoſed to 3: ap. x5, 
be written by hereticks, are not read in it. But you may better believe rg. Ren. 
lady of the woods, or that he deſcended from the Saxon race, and Y apud 
ſuch like; which ſome Engliſh fictions deliver. His name (as gene- POOR 
rally * alſo St. Maurice and St. Sebaſtian) was anciently called on by "a. 5 
chriſtians as an advocate of victory (when in the church that kind of; Harding 
doctrine was) ſo that our particular right to him (although they ay . 72. 
king Arthur bare him in one of his banners) appears not until Ed. 5 Pay 
the third conſecrated to St. George the knightly order of the Garter, * . 115 
ſoon after the victory at Caleis againſt the French, in which his invo- cet. & 
cation was Ya S. Edward, Na S. OGeoꝛge Some authority re. 24 Edw. 5, 
ferrs this to Richard Cæur de Lion, who ſuppos'd himſelf comforted by F023 puts 


RR . . . it .bef 
St. George in his wars againſt the Turks and Hagarens, But how- 1555 . 


Frederick the thirdes inſtitution b of the quadripartit ſociety of Saint ouſly. 
eighth, it was enacted, © that the Iriſh ſhould leave their Cramaboo e! 4 
and Butecrabos, words of unlawful patronage, and name themſelves Beriſcir, 
as under St. George, and the king of England. More proper is b c19. ch. 
St. Dewy (we call him St. David) to the We'ſh. Reports of him af nn 
firm that he was of that country, uncle to king Arthur (Bale and others Die ge⸗ 
ſay, gotten upon Melaria a Nun, by Xantus prince of Cardigan) and ſcelſch 
ſuccefſor to Dubrice archbiſhop of Caerleon upon Uſk (whereto d a long ® t O. 
time the Britiſh biſhopricks, as to their metropolitick fee were ſubject) Georgen 
and thence tranſlated with his nephew's conſent the primacy to Menevia, [ch1'ts. 
which is now St. David's in Pembroke, He was a ſtrong oppugner of Crof, Fi 
the Pelagian hereſy. To him our country calendars give the firſt of Seien, 
March, but in the old martyrologies I find him not remembred : yet 3: 5% 9: 


| read that e Calixtus the ſecond, firſt canonized him. See him in che 8 , Fu 
next canto. | Hibernicis 
a ws _ 8 - 72 . ' 
| The ſacred Virgin's ſhape he bare for his device. e 


| | 22 en e Bal. cent. l. 
Arthur's f ſhield Pridwen (or his banner) had in it the picture of fur 
our lady, and his helm an ingraven dragon. From the like form gee 
was his father called Uter-pen-dragon. To have terrible creſts or in. wy 
graven beaſts of rapine (Herodotus and Strabo fetch the beginning of %. 7. cf. 
them, and the bearing of arms from the Carians ) hath been from inmoſt 2. , 
antiquity continued; as appears in that epithet of Topyoaopas, proper 0 
to Minerva, but applyed to others in Ariſtophanes, and allo s in the Puripid in 
Theban war. Either hence may you derive the Engliſh drzgon now Pher;/: 
as a ſupporter, and uſually pitcht in fields by the Saxon, Engliſh, and h LE,, 
Norman kings for their ſtandard {which is frequent in Hoveden, Mat- 5 0 8 
thew Paris, and Florilegus) or from the Romans, who after the Mi- n 
notaur, Horſe, Eagle, and other their antique enſigns, took this beaſt; 
or elſe imagine that our kings joined in that general conſent, whereby 
ſo many nations bare it. For by plain and good authority, collected 
by a great critick, you may find it affirm'd of the Aſſyrians, In- 
dians, Scythians, Perſians, Dacians, Romans; and of the Greess 


| 


and when the Engliſh took him, is not ſo manifeſt. The old martyro- ve Tpury. 


Gelafius PP. 
the legend, than that he was a Coventry-man born, with his Caleb & win, f. 


ſoever, ſince that he hath been a patron among others, as in that of but erroae- 


George's ſhield, and more of that nature, you find. And under Hen. the 3, Ex artif. 


> DAS 
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Gui, Ger- and a ſcepter fleury in his right, calls him n Britanniæ, Galli, Germa- 


| ® Knights 


The FOURTH SONG. ay 


b Lip. 0% too for their ſhields, and otherwiſe : wherein * Lipflus unjuſtly finds 
ad Poly5: 4 fault with Iſidore, but forgets that in a number of Greek authors is 


YE. copious witneſs of as much. 

Pytbionic. 3 RY 
2 1145 They fing how himſelf he at Badon bare the day. 
mer. line 

Suid, Epa- 


"inn, l- That is Baunſedown in Somerſet (not Blackmore in Yorkſhire, as Po- 


fra, *ATF» lydore miltakes) as is expreſſy proved out of a manuſcript Gildas K, 
Haan, different ſrom that publiſhed by Joſſelin. | 


3 | | | 

L and. : ö ; 

Hell in That ſcarcely there was found a country to the pole. 

Iozy. 1 9 

L 2 Some, too hyperbolic, ſtories make him a large conqueror on every 
adjacent country, as the Muſe recites : and his ſeal, which Leland ſays 
he ſaw, in Weiminſter-Abbey, of red wax pictur'd with a mound, bear- 

1 Sd in ing a croſs in his left hand (which was firlt! Juſtinian's device; and 

Julien. ſurely, in later time, with the ſeal counterfeited and applied to Arthur: 


m TGA,, no king of this land, except the Confeſſor, before the conqueſt ® ever 
n Emperor 


of Britain, uſing in their Charters more than ſubſcription of name and croſies) 
mam, and mice, Dacie Imjeratir. The Bards ſongs have, with this kind of un- 
Denmark 3 limited attribute ſo loaden him, that you can hardly gueſs what is 
_ 1 true of him. Such indulgence to falſe report hath wrong d many 
Dacia, worthics, and among them even that great Alexander in prodigious 
o Plaut. in ſuppoſitions (like Stichus e his Geography, laying Pontus in Arabia] as 
deicho. Strabo often complains; and ſome idle Monk of middle time is ſo im- 
pudent to affirm, that at Babylon he erected a column, inſcribed with 
Latin and Greek verſes, as notes of his victory; of them you ſhall 
taſte in theſe two: 


Arglicus & Stotus Britonum ſuperque caterva 
Irlandus, Flander, Cornwallis, & quoque Norguey, 


Only but that Alexander and his followers were no good Latiniſts 
(wherein, when you have done laughing, you may wonder at the decorum) 
I ſhould cenſure my lubberly verſifier to no leſs puniſhment than Mar- 
ſyas his excoriation, But tor Arthur, you ſhall beſt know him in 
this elogy. This is that Arthur of whom the Britons even to 
< this day ſpeak ſo idly; a man right worthy to have been celebrated 
© by true ſtory, not falſe tales, ſeeing it was he that long time up- 
© held his declining country, and even inſpired martial courage into 
his countrymen 3? as the Monk of Malmesbury, of him: 


The Pentecoſt prepar'd at Caer-leon in his court. 


At Caer-leon in Monmouth, after his victories, a pompous cele- 
bration was at Whitſontide, whither were invited divers kings and 
princes of the neighbouring coaſts; he, with them, and his queen 
Guinever, with the ladies keeping thoſe ſolemnities in their ſeveral 
conclaves *. For ſo the Britiſh ſtory makes it according to the Trojan 
cuſtom, that in feſtival ſolemnities, both ſexes ſhould not fit together. 
fat in ſeveral Of the Trojans I remember no warrant for it : but among the Greeks 
Schal % one Sphyromachus ? firſt inſtituted it. Tournaments and juſts were their 
eden. exerciſes, nor vouchſafed any lady to beſtow her favour on him, which 


and ladies 


en- had not been thrice crown'd with fame of martial performance. For 
5 700 5 this order (which herein is delineated) know, that the old Gauls 
4144. 


Gon la. (Whoſe cuſtoms and the Britiſh were near the ſame) had their orbi- 
269% j;,, cular tables to avoid controverſy of precedency (a form much com- 
4. cap. 9. mended by a late à writer for the like diſtance of all from the ſalt, being 
r D139. center, firit, and laſt of the furniture) and at them every knight attended 
e by his eſquire {*#6Ta990psyTes Athenæus, calls them) holding his ſhield. 

igeri, L : . a 3 
which isex- Of the like in Hen. III. Matthew Paris, of Mortimer's at Keling- 
preſt in the worth, under Edw. I. and that of Windſor, celebrated by Edw. III. 
word Sctiſ- Walſingham ſpeaks. Of che Arthurian our hiſtories have ſcarce men- 
Fa fade tion. But Havillan's Architrenius, Robert of Gloceſter, John Lidgat 
4 2. d Monk of Bury, and Engliſh rhimes in divers hands fing it. It is re- 
90. Lung membred by Leland, Camden, Volateran, Philip of Bergomo, Lily, 
Ap Fn Aubert Miree, others, but very diverſly. White of Biſingſtoke defends it, 
& ſoar . and imagines the original from an election by Arthur and Howel kings of 
44d Orte. Armorique Britain, of ſix of each of their worthieſt Peers to be always 
lum is affiftant in counſel, The antiquity of the earldom of Mansfield in 
HIER old Saxony is hence affirmed, becauſe Heger earl thereof was honoured 
in OY in Arthur's court with this order; places of name for reſidence of him 

ES in je 1 . - A 
hills and and his knights were this Caer-leon, Wincheſter (where his table is 
rocks, ho- yet ſuppos'd to be, but that ſeems of later date) and Camelot in 
ny th Somerſetſhire. Some put his number XII. I have ſeen them an- 
name, P., ciently pictur'd XXIV, in a poetical ſtory of him; and in Denbighſhire, 
deferſ. hiſt Stow tells ue, in the pariſh of Lanſannan on the ſide of a ſtony hill 


Ir. is a circular plain, cut out of a main rock, with ſome XXIV ſeats 
Cadair unequal, which they call Arthur's Round Table. Some catalogues of | 
Arthur, arms have the coats of the knights, blazoned; but T think with as 
„ good warrant as * Rablais can jullify, that Sir Lancelot du Lac flays 
Breckick: hortes in hell, and that u Tous les chevaliers de la table ronde effoient 


Cirald. Irin. Peumres gaigne-denters, tirans la rame pur paſſir les riveres de Cocqyte, 
Can. c. a. & Phlegeton, Styx, Acherom, & Leibe, quand meſſieurs les diables ſe weulent 
Arthur's Hatre Sur Peau, come font les baſteliers de Lyon et gondoliers de Veniſe. 
Oven in Mais pour chacune faſſude ils wont qu um nazarde, & ſur le foir quel- 


OG of gue morceau de pain chaumeny. Of them, their number, exploits, 
Lire 2. and prodigious performances, you may read Caxton's publiſhed vo- 
cap. 30. ume, digeſted by him into twenty-one books, out of divers French and 
u The Italian fables. 


From ſuch I abſtain, as I may. 


ſe to ferry ſpirits over St x, Achcron, and other rivers, and for their 


knights of the Round Table u 
we a fillip on the noſe and a piece of mouldy bread, 


tare h 


whom before) born of a nun (daughter to the king of South-Wales) 
in Caermardhin, not naming the place (for rather in Britiſh his name 
is Merdhin) but the place (which in Ptolemy is Maridunum) naming 
him; begotten, as the vulgar, by an Incubus. For his burial (in 
ſuppoſition as uncertain as his birth, actions, and all of thoſe too fa— 

bulonſly mixt ſtories) and his Lady of the Lake, it is by liberty of x 0-7and. 
profeſnon laid in France by that Italian * Arioſto : which perhaps is Fuel. cant 
as credible as ſome more of his attributes, ſecing no perſuading au- 


thority, in any of them, rectifies the uncertainty, But for his birth 


3 
See Spenſer's 
are the next ſong, and, to it, more. 


Faery Q. 416. 
3. ct. 3. 


Tuiſco Gomer*s ſon from unbuilt Babel brought. 


According to the text, the Jews affirm that all the ſons of Noah y Cen. 10. 
were diſperſed through the earth, and every one's name left to the | 
land he poſſeſſed. Upon this tradition, aud falſe Beroſus teſtimony, 
it is affirmed that Tuifco (fon of Noah, gotten with others after the 
flood upon his wife Arcz ) took to his part the coaſt about Rhine, 2 Miner, 
and that thence came the name of Teutſchlend and Teutſch, which Cen. J. 3. 
we call Dutch, through Germany. * Some make him the fame with? e A 
Gomer, eldeſt ſon to Japhet y whom thete parts of Europe were Fe 
* a 
peopled) out of notation of his ban, der ing Tuiſcon or ! viſion 
(for ſo Tacitus calls hint) irom The hoodleſon, e. the eldeſt ſon. 
Others (as the author here) ſuppoie uu ion to Go er, and take : 
o him for Aſchen:'z (remembred by Moſes as firſt fon to Comer, and Kd | 
from whom the Hebrew: cl! the Germans © Aſchennzim) whole reliques . 
probably indeed ſeem co be in Tuiſco, which hath been made of Aſchen Jug. Gere 
either by the Dutch p epolitive article tie or lie, as our * (accord- . & 
ing to Derceto for Atergatis, which fuouid be Adard:ga in Cteſias; Pantalern libs 
and Danubius for Adubenus in Feſtus, perhaps therein corrupted, as ee 
Joſeph Sceliger obſerves; as Theudibald for Ildibald in Piocopius, in 77 i-b, A. 
and Diceneus for Ceneu among the Getes) or through miſtaking of 7725 ent. in 
R or UV or 7) in the Hebrew, as in Rhodanim 7 for e being Do- hs 
darim, d in Chalibes und Alybes for Thalybes, from Tubal, by tak- L % 
: , . ] Y DES, rom Iudal, by C. il, &. 
ing Nor N for N; for in ruder manuſcripts by an imperfect reader, de aliis gu 
the firſt millaking nuglit be as oon as the reſt. I conjecture it the Ve cg 
rather, for that in molt hiſtories diverßty with affinity *twixt the ſume- 1 
meant proper names (efpeciolly cafiern as this was) is oidinary; as ;, 3 
Megaby zus in Cteſias is Bacubaſus in Juſtin, who calls Auron, Aruas, pref. _ 
and Herodotus his Smerdis, \terpidis; Aſarhadon, Coras and Eſther f Pet. Ninſte— 
in the ſcriptures are thus, >ardanipalus, Cyrus, and Ameſtris i th. n e 
Greek ſtories; Eporedorix, Ambi'rix, Ariminius, in Cefar aud Sueton, 1 <2" 
. 3 „ KAimmus im Stellar a eton, „icæ ſubjun- 
ſuppoſed to have been Frederick, Henry, Herman: divers like examples t. : 
occur; and in compariſon of Arrian with Q. Curtius very many; like 
as alſo in the life of St. John the Evangeliit, anciently f written in 
Arabick, you have Aſubaſiinuuſu, Thithimic, Damthianuuſu, for Vel- 
paſian, Titus, Domitian ; and in our ſtories Androgeus for Cæſar's Men- 
dubratius. From Tuiſco is our name of l uelday; and in that too, 
taking the place of Mars (tie molt fiery ſtar, and obſerve withal that 
againſt the vulgar opinion the planetary account of days is very s ancient) e Scale. in 
diſcovers affinity with Aichenaz, in whole notation (as ſome h body Fr . ad 
obſerves) WR ſignifics fire. | e ” 
| h Mc/an@&bo 
ap, Becan, in 
Jndcjc, ' 7 4 


They Saxons firſt were call dt. 


= . ' : . 3 N | y > 
So a Latin rhyme in i Engelhuſe alſo ; „Cam- 
| Atm. 
1 He. 
Quippe brevis gladius apud iths Saxa wicatur, WOO: 
Ude ſibi Sax nymen tri, putatur, Fi p18» 


Although from the Sacans, or Sagans, a populous nation in fia which 
were allo Scythians, and of wiom an old * Poet, as moſt others in their 
epithets and paſſages of the Scythians, 


8 * , "+ i 70 . 
* Toca Zern! pop % Vn%eTiIE GN O- 2, The ſhoots 
> / 7 2 . ; 9 
Tos ev Ts, s tap gl , aht GAH. 


ing Sacæ 
| | none can 
A faculty for which the Engliſh have had no ſmall honour in their tach them 
later wars with the French) . ar 


| both Goropius with Jorg argument in his For what 
Becceſelana, cur judicious Camden, and others, will have them, as it they loos'd 
were, Sacai's ſons. According hereto is that name of | Sacaſena, at, never 
which a colony of them g ve to part of Armenia and the m Satones in ſeapes their 
Scythia on this ſide of Imaus. Howſocver, the author's conceit thus I 4 
choſen is very apt, nor diſagreeing to this other, in that ſome com- m ee 
wunity was 'twixt the name of Sic or Sagæ, and a certain ſharp wea- gegrapb. lib. 
pon called Sagaris, uſed by the Amazons, Sacans, and Perſians, as the e . 
Greek n flories inform us. : eg 
| | | Keneph, 
The Britons here allur'd to call them to their aid. evacer. J. 
Moſt ſuppoſe them ſent to by the Pritons, much ſubject to the 
irruptions of Picts and Scots, and fo invited hither for aid: but 
the ſtories of Gildes and Nennivs have no ſuch thing, but only 


of Monmouth expreſſes alſo) three long boats in Kent with Horſa and o Fuflin lib. 
Hengiſt, captains. They afterward were moſt willingly requeſted to 24. & 41. 
multiply their number by ſending for more of their countrvmen 19 —— 
helping Vortigern ; and under that colour, and by Ronix (daughter . 
to Hengiſt, and wife to Vortigern) her womaniſh ſubtilty, in gicater Neft. Gee 
number were here planted. Of this, more large in every common met: ſcer, 
ſtory. But to believe their firſt arrival rather for new place of ha- 4%, 1+ 6%. 4. 


And for Caermardhin's ſake . 


w Girat, Two w Merlins have our ſtories : One of Scotland, commonly titled 
iner. Cam ,Dplvetter, or Caledonius, living under Arthur; the other Ambroſius (of 


ap. 8. 


bitation, than upon embaſſio2 of the Britons, I am perſuaded by this, pines Je 
that o among the Cimbrians, Gauls, Goths, Dacians, Scyti:inns, and em bunc fu. 
eſpecially the Sacans (if Strabo deceive not, from whom our Saxo 15) with He memiri 

other northern people, it was a cuſtom upon numerous abundance. to e a- 


5 "os 2 . . BA "RR pud Varyrs. 
tranſplent colonies: from which uſe the Parthians ent out of Scythiay % a Can, 


45 mei an. 


Strabo lib. 130 


that there landed of them (as baniſned their country, which Geffrey 3 
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POLY-OLBION: 


p Tin as the Romans did their v Ver Sarrum) retain that name, ſignifying 


260 


- 


the Simple with his daughter (or ſiſter) Gilla this trad as her dower, 


3 baniſhed (ſays T'rogu- ;) not unlikely, from the Hebrew Paratz 4, } containing (as before) more than Normandy, It is Y reported, that, G1 . 
o YN a Which is to /eperate, and alſo to multiply in this kind of propaga- when the biſhops at this donation. required him to kiſs the king's foot ice. , 


Ger, 2. 14, tion, as it is uſed in the promiſe to Abraham, and in Iſaiah's conſo- 
Lai. 54. 3. lation to the church. Here being the main change of the Britiſh 
. name and ſtate, a word or two of the time and year is not untimely. 


Moiſt put it under CD. XL. IX. (according to Bede's copies and 


their followers) or CD. L. of Chriſt ; whereas indeed by apparent 

proof it was in CD. XXVIII. and the fourth of Valentinian the Emperor. 

So Priſe and Camden (out of an old fragment annexed to Nennius) and, 

before them, the author of Faſciculus Temporum have placed it. The 

error J imagine to be from reſtoring of worn-out times in Bede and 

others, by thoſe which fell into the ſame error with Florence of Wor- 

ceſter and Marian the Scot, who begin the received Chriſtian account 

but twelve years before the paſſion, thereby omitting twenty-two, For 

1 Manes, although Marian's publiſhed chronicle (which is but * a defloration by 
lib. 4. de hen- Robert of Lorrain, biſhop of Hereford under Henry the firſt, and an 
rificib, epitome of Marian) goes near from the ordinary time of incarnation 
under Auguſtus, yet he lays it alſo, according to the Roman abbot 
Dionyſus, in the twenty third year following, which was rather by tak- 

ing advantage of Dionyſius's error, than following his opinion. For 

when he (about Juſtinian's time) made his period of D. X XXII. years 

of the golden number and cycle of the ſun multiplied, it fell out ſo 

in his computation, that the fifteenth moon following the ]ews paſlover, 

the dominical letter, Friday, and other concurrents according to eccle- 

5 Paul, a ſiaſtical tradition ſuppoſed for the paſſion, could not be but in the © twelfth 
Midl bine year after his birth (a lapſe by himſelf much repented) and then ſup- 
part. 2.5. poſing Chriſt lived thirty-four years, twenty-two mult needs be omit- 
Se ted ; a collection directly againſt his meaning; having only forgotten 
to fit thoſe concurrents. This accompt (in itielf, and by the abbot's 

purpoſe, as our vulgar is now, but with ſome little difference) erro- 

neouſly followed, I conjecture, made them, which too much deſired cor- 


rection, add the ſuppoſed evangelical XXI. vears to ſuch times as were 


before true; and ſo came CCCC XXVIII. to be CCCC. XL. IX. and 
CCCC.L. which White of Baling'.oke (although aiming to be ac- 
Curate) unjuſtly follows. Subtraction of this number, and, in ſome, 


addition (ot addition you ſhall have perhaps example in amendment 


of the C. U. VI. year for king Lucius's letters to Pope Eleutherius) will 
rectity many groſs abfurdities in our chronologies, which are by 


tranſcribing, interpolation, miſprinting, and creeping in of antichroniſms 


now and then, ſtrangely diſordered, 
To get their ſeat in Gaul, which on Nueſtria light. 
And a little after, 


| CelPd Northmen, from the north of Germany that came. 


What is now Normandy is, in ſome, ſtyl'd Weuſtria and Nueſtria 

corruptly, as molt think, for Weſtria, that iv Peft-rich, z. e. the Weſt 

Kingdom (confined anciently 'twixt the Meuſe and Loire) in reſpect 

of Auſtrich or OQoſirich, 7. e. the Eaſt Kingdom, now Lorrain, upon 

t %e Song ſuch reaton as the arciuukedom hath his name at this day. * Rollo 
X111, ſon of a Daniſh potentate, accompanied with divers Danes, Norwe- 
gians, Scytnians. Goths, and a ſupplement of Engliſh, which he had 
of king Athelſtan, about the year D. CCCC. made tranſmigration into 


EN France, and there, after ſome martial diſcords, honoured in holy tinc- 
3. ture of Chriſtianity with the name of Robert, received * of Charles 


for homage, after ſcornful refuſal, he commanded one of his knights c 
to do it; the knight took up the King's leg, and in ſtraining it to 

his mouth, overturned him; yet nothing but honourable reſpect fol- 

| fowed on either part. 

| That as the conquerors blond did to the conquer'd run, 

Our author makes the Norman invaſion a reuniting cf ſeveral lin- 

dred, rather than a conquelt by a mere ſtranger, taking argument as 

well from indentity of countryſhip (being al! Germans by original, „ tig, 
and the people of “ the Cimbrica Cherioneſus, now Denmark, an- achat. 
ciently called Saxons) as from contingency of blood *tyixt the Anglo. e. 
Saxon kings, and the Norman dukes, thus expreſſed : 


Rollo, * chriſined Robert, 35. 2 
70 a 
. . > 39. & bid. %, 
— ——_ | William | cp. 18. 


| bats — 


Gunnor, a Daniſh lady. 
; 
Ethelred King 


of England - Emma, Richard IT. 


| 
Edward the Confeſſor. Richard III. FIG ; 


William the Conqueror. 


Object not that duke Robert got the Conqueror upon Arletta (from, 5. 7715 
whom perhaps came our name of Harlot) his concubine, nor thats gat . 4, 
Conſanguinitatis & agnationis jura d patre tantum & legitimis nup huri¹ð & 
tiis oriuntur, as the civil law, and upon the matter the uenglich af ſo de grad, 


defines ; but rather allow it by law of nature and nobility, which F 
juſtifies the baſtard's bearing of his father's coat, diſtinguiſh d with ay. 8. Seien 
bend finifler : Nicolas Upton calls it 2 Fifura, eo quod fonditur à dun. 
patria hereditate ; which is but his conceit: and read Heuter's at en of 
de liberd hominis nativitate, where you ſhall find a kind of legitima-I ne 
tion of that now diſgraceful name Baſtard ; which in more antique come only 
times was, as a proud title, inſerted in the ſtyle of great and moſtby lawtu! 
honourable princes. Pretending this conſanguinity, St. Edward's adop- al age. 

. *, 0 . p 7 2 A diviſion 
tion, and king Harold's oath, aided by ſucceisful arms, the Normanbec ute he 
acquired the Engliſh crown; although William of © Poicters affirms, is ſeparated 
that on his deatu-bed he made proteſtation, that his right was not from his ta- 


hereditary, but by effuſion of blood, and loſs of many lives. Gears inhe- 
| : x SE ritance, 
EIO. LX. vI. 


IV ho him a daughter brought, ich heaven didſtrangely ſpare. ; _ 

After compoſition of French troubles, Henry the firſt returning into 
Fngland, the ſhip wherein his ſons William and Richard were, 
'twixt Barbefleu and Southampton was caſt away, ſo that heaven only 
ſpared him this iſſue Maud the Empreſs, married, at laſt, to Geffrey 
Plantagenet earl of Anjou, from whom in a continued race through 
Henry the ſecond (fon to this Maud) until Richard the third, that moiſt 
noble ſurname poſſeſſed the royal throne of England, | | 


The FIFTH SONG. 


en 

In this ſong, Severn gives the doom 
hat of her Lundy ſhould become. 
And whilſt the nimble Cambrian rills 
Dance hy-day-gies among t the hills, 
The muſe them to Camarden brings; 
Where Merlin s wondrous birth ſhe ſings, 
From thence to Pendrook ſhe doth make, 

Tv ſee how Milford ſtate doth take 
The ſcattered iſlands there doth tell: 
And, viſiting ſaint David's cell, 
Doth ſport her all the ſhores along, 
Preparing the enſuing ſong. _ 


OW Sabrine, as a queen, miraculouſly fair, 
Is abſolutely plac'd in her imperial chair 


1 


| 


Of cryſtal richly wrought, that gloriouſiy did ſhine, 
8 Her grace becoming well, a creature ſo divine: 


And as her godlike ſelf, ſo glorious was her throne, 
In which himſelf to fit great Neptune had been known; 
Whereon there were ingrav'd thoſe nymphs the god had 
f | 

WOO d, : ; 
And every ſeveral ſhape wherein for love he ſu'd; 
Each daughter, her eſtate and beauty, every fon ; 
What nations he had ruPd, what countries he had won. 
No fiſh in this vue waſte, but with exceeding coſt 
Was there in antique work moſt curiouſly imboſt. 
She, in a watchet w2ed, wich many a cu-10us wave, 
Winch as a princely gift great Amphitrite gave 
Whoſe ikirts were to the knee, with coral fring'd below, 
To grace her goodiy ſteps. And where ſhe meant to go, 


| The 
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The path was ſtrew'd wich pearl: which though they | 
orient were, 

Yet ſcarce known from her feet, they were ſo wondrous clear; 
To whom the mermaids hold her glaſs, that ſhe may fee 
Before all other floods how far her beauties be: 
Who was by Nereus taught, the moſt profoundly wile, 
That learned her the {kill of hidden prophecies, 

Chiron By Thetis' ſpecial care; as Chiron erſt had done 

brought T'o that proud bane of Troy, her god-reſembling ſon. 

1 wa , For her wiſe cenſure now, whilſt every liſt' ning flood 

Thetis (When reaſon ſomewhat cool'd their late diſtemper d mood; 
Incloſed Severn in; before this mighty rout, 
She ſitting well prepar'd, with countenance grave and ſtout, 
Like fome great learned judge, to end a weighty caule, 
Well furaiſht with the force of arguments and laws, 
And every ſpecial proof that juſtly may be brought; 
Now with a conſtant brow, a firm and ſettled thought, 
And at the Point. to give the laſt and final doom: 
Ihe people crowding near within the peſter' d room, 
A flow, ſoft murmuring moves amongſt the wondring throng, 
As though with open ears they would devour his tongue: 
So Severn bare herſelf, and ſilence fo ſhe wan, 
hen to th'aſſembly thus ſhe ſeriouſly began: 

My near and loved nymphs, good hap ye both betide: 
Well Britons have ye ſung ; you Enguih, well reply'd : 
Which to ſucceeding times ſhall memoriſe your ſtories 
* To either country's praiſe, as both your endleſs glories. 
* And from your liſtning cars, ſith vain it were to hold 
What all-appointing heaven will plainiy ſhall be toid, 
Both gladly be you pleas'd : for thus the powers reveal, 
That when the Norman line in ſtrength ſhall laſtly fail 
Fate limiting the time) ch' ancient Briton race 
Shall come again to fit upon the ſovereign place. 
A branch ſprung our of Brute, th imperial top ſhall get, 
Which grafted in the ſtock of great Plantagenet, 
« The ſtem ſhall ſtrongly wax, as fill the trunk doth wither: 
That power which bare it thence, again ſhall bring it thither 
* By Tudor, with fair winds from Little Britain driven, 
*$. To whom the goodly bay of Milford ſhall be given; 
As thy wiſe prophets, Wales, fore-told his wiſht arrive, 
F. And how Lewellin's line in him ſhould doubly Wine 
For from his iſſue ſent to Albany before, 

Where his neglected blood, his virtue did reſtore, 
« He firſt unto himſelf in fair ſucceſſion gan'd 
The Steward's nobler name; and afterward attain*d 
The royal Scottiſh wreath, upholding 3 it in ſtate, 

b James © This ſtem, to * Tudor's join'd (which thing all- powerful 


thefourth, Fate 
— So happily produc'd out of that proſperous bed, 


marries © Whoſe marriages conjoin'd the white-roſe and the red) 
Margaret, © Suppreſſing every plant, ſhall ſpread it ſelf ſo wide, 
dae © As in his arms ſhall clip the iſle on every fide. 


d 
ay, rk By whom three ſever'd realms in one ſhall firmly ſtand, 
the ſe- As Britain-founding Brute firſt monarchiz'd the land: 


7 king“ And Corn wal, for that thou no longer ſhalt contend, 
ang, * But to old Cambria cleave, as to thy ancient friend, 
© Acknowledge thou thy brood of Brute's high blood to be; 
And what hath hapt to her, the like t have chanc'd to thee ; 
The Britons to receive, when heaven on them did lowre, 
© Loegria forc'd to leave; who from the Saxons power 
Themſelves i in deſerts, creeks, and mount'nous waltes be- 
« ſtow'd, | 
© Or where the fruitleſs rocks could promiſe them de 
* Why ftrive ye then for that, in little time that ſhall 
*(As you are all made one) be one unto you all? 
© Then take my final doom pronounced laſtly, this; 
© That Lundy like ally'd to Wales and England is. 
Each part moſt highly pleas'd, then up the ſefſion brake: 
When to the learned maids again invention ſpake; 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that hating viler things, 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious ſprings, 
« That on Pierus born, and named of the place, 
The Thracian Pimpla love, and Pindus often grace; 
In Aganippa's fount, and in Caftalia's brims, 
* That often have been known to bathe your cryſtal limbs, 


FIFTH SONG. 


Long of the ocean lov'd, 


| © Whol: features might a 
© His fancy takes her f. orm, and her he only likes: 
„(Who cre knew half the ſhafts where-with blind Cupid 


There is a pleaſant ſpring 
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Conduct me through theſe brools, and * a faſtned clue, 
Direct me in my courſe; to take a per 60 view 

Of all the wandring ſtreams, in whole entrancing gyres, 
* Wile nature oft herlelf her workmanſtip adinircs 
* (So manifold they arc, with ſuch HK rs wound, 

As may with wonder ſcem invention to confound) 
That to thoſe Britiſh names, untaught the car to pleaſe, 
Such reliſh I may give in my delicious lays, 

That all the armed orks of N eptune e's grilly band, 
With muſicx of my verſe, amaz'd may lining ſtand ; 
As when his Trytons trumps do them to batte! call, 
Within his ſurging liſts to combat with the whale, 

Thus have we overgone the Glatnorganian Gowr, 
Whole promontyry plac' to check che Ocean's pow 'r) 
Kept Severn yu. herſelf, till being grown too great, 

She with extenacd arms eu her ancient ſeat: 


And turning laſtly fea, reſins unto the main 


What ſovcteig: ity he: ſelf but lately did retain. 

Next, Lough» the way, who with a uſty crew 
Her wild and wardring fleps that ceaſc!eily purſue) 
Still forward 1s inforc'd : as Amond thruits her on, 
And Morlas (as a maid ſhe much relics pon) 
Intreats her preſent ſpeed ; atſuring hei withall, 

Her beſt-beloved ifle, Dachanims, for her tail 

Stands ſpecially prepar'd, of every thing ſupply'd. 

When Guendra with ſuch grace dcliberathy doth glide, 
As Tovy doth entice: who ſetteth out prepar*d | 
At all points like a prince, attended with a g ard: 

Of which, as by ner name, the ncar'ſt to her of Kin 

Is Toothy, tripping down from Verwin's ruſhy © lin, 
Through Reſcob running out, with Veſcover to meet 
Thoſe rills that foreſt loves; and doth fo kindly greet, 
As to intrœat their ſtay ſhe gladly would prevail. 


Wwacs 


© A pool 
or watry 
mocr. 


| Then Tranant nicely treads upon the watry trail: 


The lively-ſkipping Brane, along with Gwetarick goes, 
In Tovy's wandring banks theniſclves that ſcarcely loſe, 
But Mudny, with Cledaugh, and Sawthy, ſoon reſort, 
Which at Langaddoc grace their lovercign's watry court. 

As when the ſcrvile world ſome gathering man clpics, 
Whoſe thriving fortune ſhows he to > much wealth may riſe, 
And through his prince's grace his followers may prefer, 
Or by revenue left by ſome dead : zncelter ; 
All lowting low to him, him humbly they obſcrve, 
And happy is that man his nod that may deſerve : 
To Tovy fo they ſtoop, to them upon the wa 
Which thus diſplays the fpring within their view that lay. 

Near Dencvorr, the 1 of the * Demetian king OE 
* Whilſt Cambria was herſcii, full, ſtrong, and Pouriſhing, 3 
that conſtant doth me. © Ebbing 
Hard by theſe winding ſhores wherein we nimbly tude z and flow- 

ſince ts VICEorious and ing with 
* Firſt proudly did inſult upon the conquer? lard. * 
P y ] 

And though a hundred BYE is in fair De: lletia be, 
hure the Ca- gods more thai: ſhe, 


eſtrikes? ) 
Which great and conſtant faith, ſnew'd oy the god of [cas 
his E anc! lovely nymph ſo kindly Coth repay, 


As ſulr*ring for his ſake what love to lover owes, 
* With him ſhe ſadly ebbs, with him ſhe proudly Hows, 
© To him her ſecret vows per peruatly doth Keep, 
* Obſerving every law and cuſtom of the deep. 

Now Tovy tow'rd her fall (Langaddoc over- gone) 
Her Dulas forward drives: and Cothy coming on 
The train to over-take, the ncareſt way doth caſt 
Ere ſhe Caermarden get: where Gwilly, making haſte, 
Bright Tovy entertains at that molt famous town 


Which her great prophet bred, who Wales doth ſo renown : “ Merlin, 


And taking her a harp, and tuning well the ftrings, 2 ? 5 
To princely Tovy thus ſhe of the prophet ſings ; 1 
„Of Merlin ani] his fil what region doth not hear ? 
»The world ſhall {til} be full of Merlin every where. 
A thouſand ! linger ing years his 5 PrOPheCICS have run, : 
And ſcarcely {11a}! | have end till time it ſell be done: 
8 N Who 
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c Who of a Britiſh nymph was gotten, whilſt ſhe play'd 
« With a ſeducing ſpirit, which won the godly maid ; 
„(As all Demetia through, there was not found her peer) 
Who, being ſo much renown'd for beauty far and near, 
Grcat lords her liking ſought, but ſtill in vain they prov'd: 
« & That ſpirit (to her unknown) this virgin only lov'd; 
Which taking human ſhape, of ſuch perfection ſeem'd, 
As (all her ſuters ſcorn d) ſhe only him eſteem'd. 
Who, feigning for her ſake that he was come from farr, 
And richly could endow (a luſty batcheler) 
On her that prophet got, which from his mother's womb 
Of things to come foretold until the general doom. 
But, of his feigned birth in ſporting idly thus, 
Suſpect me not, that I this dreamed Incubus 
By ſtrange opinions ſhould licentiouſly ſubſiſt; 
Or, felt- conceired, play the humorous Platoniſt, 
Which boldly dares affirm, that ſpirits themſelves ſupply 
With bodies, to commix with frail mortality, 
And here allow them place, beneath this lower ſphere 
Of the unconſtant moon; to tempt us daily here. 
Some, earthly mixture take; as others, which aſpire, 
Them ſubt' ler ſhapes reſume, of water, air, and fire, 
Being thoſe immortals long before the heaven, that fell, 
Whole deprivation thence, determined their hell : 
And loſing through their pride that place to them aſſign d, 
Predeltined that was to man's regenerate kind, 
They, tor th'inveterate hate to his election, ſill 
Deſiſt not him to tempt to every damned ill: 
And to ſeduce the ſpirit, oft prompt the frailer blood, 
Inveigling it with taſtes of counterfeited good, 
And teach it all the ſleights the ſoul that may excite 
To yield up all her power unto the appetite. 
And to thoſe curious wits if we ourſelves apply, 
Vtnch ſearch the gloomy ſhades of deep philoſophy, 
They reaſon ſo will cloath, as well the mind can ſhow, 
That contrary effects, from contraries may grow; 
And that the ſoul a ſhape ſo ſtrongly may conceit, 
As to herſelf the-while may ſeem it to create; 
By which th'abuſed ſenſe more eaſily oft is led 
To think that it enjoys the thing imagined. 
| But, toil'd in theſe dark tracts ; with ſundry doubts repleat, 
Calm ſhades, and cooler {ſtreams muſt quench this furious 
heat : | | 
Which ſeeking, ſoon we find, where Cowen in her courſe 
Tow'rds the 8 ſhores, as ſweeping from her ſource, 
Takes Towa, calling then Karkenny by the way, 
Her through the waylefs woods of Cardiff to convey 
A foreſt, with her floods inviron'd ſo about, _ 
That hardly ſhe reſtrains th'unruly watry rout, 
When ſwelling, they would ſeem her empire to invade : 
And oft the luftful fawns and ſatyrs from her ſhade 
Were by the ſtreams entic'd, abode with them to make. 
Then Morlas meeting Taw, her kindly in doth take: 
Cair coming with the reſt, their watry tracts that tread, 
Increaſe the Cowen all ; ; that as their general head 
Their largeſs doth receive, to bear out his expence : 
Who to vaſt Neptune leads this courtly confluence. 
To the Pembrokian parts the muſe her {till doth Keeps 
Upon that utmoſt point to the Iberian deep, | 
By Cowdra coming in: where clear delightful air, 
(That foreſts moſt affect) doth welcome her repair; 
The Heliconian maids in pleaſant groves delight: 
(Floods cannot ſtill content their wanton appetite) 


LBEION: 


(The Sylvans chief reſort) the ſhores then fitting high. 
Which under water now ſo many fathoms ly: 
And wallowing porpice ſport and lord it in the flood, 
Where oncethe portlike oak, and large-limb'd poplar ſtood 
Of all the foreſt's kind theſe two now only left. 
But time, as guilty ſince to man's inſatiate theft, 
Transfer'd the Engliſh names of towns and houſholds hither, 
With the induſtrious Dutch ſince ſojourning, together, 
When wrathful heaven the clouds ſo lib' rally beſtow d, 
The ſeas (then wanting roomth to lay their boiſt'rous load) 
Upon the Belgian marſh their pamper'd ſtomachs caſt, 
That peopled « cities ſank into the mighty waſte, 
The Flemings were inforc'd to take them to rheir oars, 
To try the ſetting main to find out firmer ſhores; 
When as this ſpacious iſle them entrance did allow, 
To plant the Belgian ſtock upon this goodly brow : 
Both generally forſook the Britiſh dialect; lony of 
As when it was decreed by all-fore-dooming fate, Flemings 


he 
That ancient Rome ſhould ſtoop from her i unperious ſtate, mole 


| Which to her civil bounds their barbarous cuſtoms brought, fourth 
Of all her ancient ſpoils and laſtly be forlorn, it 
From Tyber's hallowed banks to old“ Bizantium born: No 
Both of her proper form and elegancy reft; _ 
Before her ſmootheſt tongue, their ſpeech that did prefer, 
And in her tables fixt their ill- ſhap'd character. 
A divination ſtrange the Dutch- made Engliſh have, 
Appropriate to that place (as though ſome power it gave) 
$. By th'ſhoulder of a ram from off the right ſide par'd, 
Which uſually they boil, the ſpade- bone being bar'd: 
Which then the wizard takes, and gazing thereupon, 
Things long to come fore-ſhows, as things Cone long agone; 
Scapes ſecretly at home, as thole abroad, and far ; 
Murthers, adulterous ſtealths, as the events of war, 
The reigns and death of kings they take on them to know: 
Which only to their skill the ſhoulder-blade doth ſhow. 
You goodly ſiſter floods, how happy is your ſtate ! 
Or ſhould I more commend your features, or your fate, 
That Milford, which this iſle her greateſt port doth call 
Before your equal floods is lotted to your fall? | 
Where was fail ever ſeen, or wind hath ever blown, 
\Vhence Penbrook yet hath heard of haven like her own ? 
She bids Dungleddy dare Iberia's proudeſt road. i Spain; 
And chargeth her to fend her challenges abroad | 
Along the coaſt of France, to prove If any be 
Her Milford that dare match : fo abſolute is ſhe. 
| And Clethy coming down from Wrenyvaur her fire | 
(A hill that thruſts his head into th'etherial fire) 
Her fiſter's part doth take, and dare avouch as much: 
And Percily the proud, whom nearly it doth touch, 
Said, he would bear her out; and that they all ſhould know. 
And therewithal he itruts, as though he ſcorn'd to ſhow 
His head below the heaven, when he of Milford fpake : 
But there was not a port the prize durſt undertake. 
So highly Milford is in every mouth renown'd, 
No haven hath ought good, in her that is not found : 
Whereas the ſwelling f ſurge, that with his foamy head 
The gentler-looking | land with tury menaced, 
With his encountring wave no longer there contends: ; 
But fitting mildly down like perfect ancient friends, 
| Unmoy'd of any wind which way fo e're it blow, 


And wandring in the woods, the neighbouring hills below, And rather ſeem to ſmile, than knit an angry brow. 


With wiſe Apollo meet {who with his ivory bow 

Once in the paler ſhades the terpent Python flew) 

And hunting oft with him, the heartleſs deer purſue ; 
Thoſe beams then lay'd aſide he us'd in heaven to wear. 

Another foreſt-nymph is Narber, ſtanding near, | 

That with her curled top her neighbour would aſtound, 


The ſhips with ſhatter'd ribs ſcarce creeping from the ſeas, 
On her fleek boſom ride with ſuch deliberate eaſe, 

As all her paſſed ſtorms ſhe holds but mean and baſe, 

So ſhe may reach at length this moſt delightful place, 
By nature with proud cliffs invironed about, 

$. To crown the godly road: where builds the falcon ſtout, 


Whoſe groves once bravely grac'd the fair Penbrokian | Which we the gentil call ; whoſe fleet and active wings, 


ground, | 
When Albion here beheld on this extended land, 


O 
It ſeems that nature made when moſt ſhe thought on kings : 


Which manag'd to the lure, her high and gallant flight, 


Amongſt his well grown woods, the ſhag-hair'd ſatyrs ſtand | The vacant ſportful man fo greatly doth delight, 


| | | Tha: 


Theſe * nations, that their tongues did naturally affect, 2 The. 


With nations from the north then altogether fraught, See to the 


Th'abundant Latines then old Latium laſtly left, Conſtanti- 
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The FIFTH SONG. 


hat with her nimble quills his ſoul doth ſeem to hover, 
And ly the very pitch that luſty bird doth cover; 
That thoſe proud eyries, bred whereas the ſcorching ſky 
Doth ſindge the ſandy wilds of ſpicetul Barbary ; 
The Or underneath our pole, where Norway's * foreſts wide 


plzces , Their high cloud-touching heads in winter ſnows do hide, 
3 Out-brave not this our kind in mettal, nor exceed 


the high The falcon which ſometimes the Britiſh cliffs do breed: 

eſt lying Which prey upon the ifles in the Vergivian waſte, 

eas; "5 That from the Britith ſhores by Neptune are imbrac'd ; 
Which fſfem his furious tides when wildlieſt they do rave, 

And break the big-ſwoln bulk of many a boiſt' rous wave: 

As, calm when he becomes, then likewile in their glory 

Do caſt their amorous eyes at many a promontory 

11 hat thruſt their foreheads forth into the ſmiling ſouth ; 

As Rat and Shcepy, ſet to keep calm Milford's mouth, 

Expos'd to Neptune's power. So *Greſholm far doth ſtand : 

Salm, Stockholm, with faint Bride, & Gatholm, nearer land 


k Iſlands 
upon the 
point of 
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Of all the holy men whoſe fame ſo freſh remains, 

To whom the Britons built ſo many ſumptuous fanes, 
This faint before the reſt their patron fil! they hold: 

$. Whoſe birth, their ancient bards to Cambria long foretold, 
And ſeated here a fee, his biſhoprick of vore, | 
Upon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful Nore ; 

Selected by himſelf, that far from all reſort 

With contemplation ſeem'd molt titly to comport; 


That, void of all delight, cold, barren, bleak, and dry, 


No pleaſure might allure, nor ſteal the wand'ring eye: 
Where Ramſey with thoſe rocks, in rank that order*d ſtand 
Upon the fartheſt point of David's ancient land, 

Do raiſe their rugged heads (the ſea man's noted marks) 
Call'd, of their mitred tops, the Biſhop and his Clerks ; 
Into that channel caſt, whoſe raging current roars 

Betwixt the Britiſh ſands and the Hibernian ſhores : 
Whoſe grim and horrid face doth pleaicd heaven neglect, 
And bears bleak winter {till in his more ſad aſpect: 

Yet Gwin and Nevern near, two fine and fiihtul brobks, 
Do never ſtay their courſe, how ſtern fo cre he looks; 
Which with his ſhipping once ſhould ſcem to have commerſt, 
Where Fiſcard as her flood doth only grace the ſirſt. 

To Newport falls the next: there we a while will reſt; 
Our next enſuing ſong to wondrous things addreſt. 


CVVT 


Pem- (Which with their veiny breaſts intice the gods of ſea, 
or ag That wich che luſty iſles do revel every day) 
I . — 1 0 | 
As creſcent-like the land her breadth here inward bends, 
From Milford, which ſhe forth to old Menevia ſends; 
Since, holy David's feat ; which of eſpecial grace 
Dori lend that nobler name, to this unnobler place. 
you ever read of, or vulgarly underſtand, the form of the Ocean, 
and afänicy twixt it and rivers, you cannot but conceive this poe- 
tical deicription of Severn; wherein Amphitrite is ſuppoſed to have 
„ her a precious robe: very proper in the matter's ſelf, and imi- 
„ ee tating that ® father of the muſes who derives Agamemnon's ſcepter to 
5 © im by deſcent joyn'd with gift from Jupiter; Achilles's, armour from 


Wulcan's bounty, Helen's Nepenthe from the /Egyptian Polydamna, 
and fuch like, honouring the poſſeſſors with the giver's judgment, as 
much as with the gift poſſeſt. | 


To whom the gooaly boy of Milford ſhould be given. 


At Milford haven arrived Henry Earl of Richmont, aided with ſome 
forces and ſums of money by the French Charles VIII. but ſo enter- 
tained and ſtrengthened by divers of his friends, groaning under the ty- 

rannical yoke of Rich. III. that, beyond expectation, at Boſworth in 


Leiceſter, the day and crown was ſoon his. Every chronicle tells you 
more largely. | N | | | 


| And how Lhewelin”s line in FER ſhould doubly thrive. 


Turn to the Eagle's prophecies in the ſecond ſong, where the firſt part 
of this relation is more manifeſted. For the reſt, thus: about our con 
d Ie er | 


8 8 that, his line extinct, the poſterity of Banqhuo a noble thane of Lo- 
1 - 


qhuabry ſhould attain and continue the Scottiſh reign) and jealous of 
85 ge others Loped-f atneſs, murdered huo, but miſt his defign ; f. 
337, C 86, Others Eoped-for greatneſs, murdered Banqhuo, but miſt his deſign ; for, 


. 5. ni one of the ſame poſterity, Fleanch ſon to Banqhuo, privily fled to 


en evo Gryffith gp Lhewelin then prince of Wales, and was there kindly re- 
55% stu- ceived. To him and Neſta the prince's daughter was iſſue one Walter. 
40 a: He (afterward for his worth favourably accepted, and through ftou: 
in Thancs performance honourably requited by Malcolm III.) was made lord 
cala. high ſteward of Scotland: out of whoſe loins Robert II. was derived: 
Then 3 ſince whom that royal name hath long continued, deſcending to our 

mighty ſoveraign, and in him is joined with the commixt kingly blood 


Gueſtores 
traut ye 
S 


„ «i and red roſes, in thoſe auſpicious nuptials of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 


3 „ daughter to Edward IV. and from them, through the lady Margaret 
h their eldeſt daughter, married to james the IV. his Majeſty's deſcent 
744 je £7. and ſpatious empire obſerved, eaſily ſhews you what the muſe here plays 
Ha : withal, The reſt alludes to that; Cambria ſhall be glad, Cornwal 
31s all flouriſh, and the iſie ſhall be fliled ævith Brute's name, and the name 
Witkelmus rangers fball periſh :* as it is in Merlin's prophecies. 

8 ern ex, leguuntur inter teſtes Willielmus de Curcy Seneſchalas, Will elmus filius Aldelmi 


-noſchallus, Aluredus de Sancto Martino Seneſcballus, Gilbertus Malet Seneſcballus; unde hovo— 
rarium fue 29 gen paret, Horum bini deſunt α Hiαεαẽ, m; wverum ex wett. anonymo M. S. 
excerp/;, c York and Lancaſter, | | 


T hat Spirit to her unknown this Virgin only lovd. 


Fo is the vulgar tradition of Merlin's conception. Untimely it were, 
if 1 ſhould flip into diſcourſe of ſpirits faculties in this kind. For my 
FE. own part, unleſs there be ſome creatures of ſuch middle nature, as the 
291 UA. 
erobam in — 3 5 k . 
zun, leſiod's nymphs, or Paracelſus his Non- adams, I ſhall not believe that 


*lorr:;5 ap, other than true bodies on bodies can generate, except by ſwiftneſs of 


Hb 


(„ . motion in conveying of ſtolen ſeed ſome unclean ſpirit might arrogate the 
\7 improper name of generation. Thoſe which St. Auguſtine © calls i Dufii, 
d*- 


Fe . . = g C : - x 
Co, De; in Gaul, altogether addicted to ſuch filthinels, Fauns, Sat yrs and Sylvans, 
77 23. hive had as much attributed to them. But learn of this, from divines 
6, „er pon the Beni-haelohim e in holy writ, paſſages of the tathers upon this 


> EI , 
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ſeſſor's time, Macbeth > king of Scotland (moved by predictions, affirming | 


ze int:xpre. of Tyddour and Plantagenet. Theſe two were united, with the © white | 


Rabbinique © conceit upon the creation ſuppoſes ; and the ſame with 


point, and the later authors of diſquiſitions in magique and forcery, as 

Bodin, Wier, Martin del Rio, others. For this Merlin (rather Merdiin 

as you fee to the fourth ſons, his true name being Ambroſe) his own 

anſwer to Vortigern was, that his father was a Roman h Conſul { fo E Les 
Nennius informs me) as perhaps it might be, and the fact palliated un- , - 
der name of a ſpirit ; as in thut of Ilia ſuppoſing, to ſave her credit, the ie 
name of Mars for Romulus his Father, But to interlace the polite mule „%, Con- 
with what is more harh, yet even therein perhaps not diſpleaſing, I files, wide 
offer you this antique paſſuge uf him. 8 3 AÆtium 
adloguuntur Saxones Cos, quem tametſi Conſulem ſuiſſe haut aſerent Faſti, illuſtr i. tn, n repu- 
blica nobiliſſimum Procapij aliarumgue biſtoriæ Githice produnt. | 


14s Viros 


— — 


the meſſagers to Kermerdin come, 

And hou childzen bivoze the pate plende hii toke gome, 

Tho ſede on to another, Merlin wat is the, 

Thou faderieſe ſſrewe, wy miſdoſtou me. | i Shrew, 
P92 icham of Liinges icome, and thou nart nought worth a fille, now a word 
Yo2 thou naddeſt nevere naune fader, thecevoze hold the ſtille. pez to 
Tho the meſſagers hurde this hit aſtunte there, £1 OR 
%nd eſſie at men abaute wat the child were, DN Chancer, 
Me ſede that he ne had never fader that me might underſtond, 7, and 
And is moder au king's doughter was of thuite land, Conor to 
And woned at St. Petre's in a nonnerie there. 


the quieter 
alſo. 

His mother (a Nun, daughter to Pubidius king of Mathraval, and called 

Matilda, as by * poetical authority only I find juſtifiable) and he being x Spenſer's 


brought to the king, the colours it in theſe words: Faery Q. 
| | 49. 3. cant, 
Whanneich ofte waz. | Jo 


In chamb2e mid mine ſellawes, there come to me bi cas, 
A ſuithe vair man mid alte, and bi ciuyt me well softe, 


| And ſembvlance made vaire pnou, and cuſt me welt ofte. 


And tells on the ſtory which ſhould follow ſo kind a preface. But enough 
of this. 


By th ſhoulder of a Ram from off the right fiae par'd. 


Take this as a taſle of their art in old time. Under Hen. II. one 
William Mangunel, a Gentleman of thoſe parts, finding by his Jill! Girald, 
of prediction that his wife had play'd falſe with him, and conccuyce by 1155 1, C4» 
his own nephew, formally dreſſes the ſhoulder-bone of one of his own % 7 
rams ; and fitting at dinner ( pretending it to be taken out of his neigh- en 


bour's flock) requeſts his wife (equalling him in theſe divination: ) to7'', Nerere 


give her judgement ; ſhe curiouſly obſerves, and at laſt with great 1, 1 5 
laughter caſts it from her. 'T he gentleman, importuning her reaſon of %:? 7. 
ſo vehement an affection, receives anſwer of her, that, his wife, out of Mir. Epi. 
whole flock the ram was taken, had by ince{tuous copulation with her 

huſband's nephew frauzhted herſelf with a young one. Lay all together, 

and judge, gentlewomen, the ſequel of this crofs accident. But why 

ſhe could not as well divine ot whoſe flock it was, as the other ſecret, 

when I have more ſaill in Oſteomanty, I will tell you. Nor was their 

report leſs in knowing things to come, than paſt ; ſo that jealous Pa- 

nurge, in his doubt ® & la Coguage, might have bad other manner of re- m Of Cuc- 
ſolution than Rondibilis, Hippothade, Brideye, Trovillogan, or the 27s 
oracle itſelf, were able to give him. Blame ms not, in that, to explann““ ““ 
my author, I inſert thi: exawpic, 


” 
/ 


bat falcon ftout. 


In the rocks of thi: maritime coaſt of Pembroke are eyries of excel- 
lent falcons. N 


Henry I. here pail. g into Ireland, caſt of 2 Norway 


gols- 
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gols-hawl: at one of theſe: but the gois-hawk taken at the ſource by the 
falcon, ſoon fell down at the Kings foot, which performance in this 
n Albert, de Tamage, mude him yearly afterward ſend hither for eyeſles, as Girald is 
Ariel. 23. author. Whether theſe here are the Haggarts (which they call Pe- 
_ We Tegrins) or Falcon-gentles, I am no ſuch . to argue; but this 1 
IT, "ob know, that the reaſon of the name of Peregrins is given, for that they 
de arte Ve. came from remote o and unknown places, and therefore hardly fits theſe ; 
rand. ch. 4. but allo I read in no lets than imperial P authority, that Peregrins never 
bred in leis latitude than beyond the ſeventh climate, Dia Ripbæos, which 
permits them this place; and that, of true falcons-gentle an eyry is 
never found but in a more ſouthern and hotter parallel: which (if it 
be true) excludes the name of Gentle from ours, breeding near the 
ninth Per Roflochium, And the ſame authority makes them (againſt 
common opinion) both of one kind, differing rather in local and out- 
ward accidents, than in ſelt-nature, | 
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POLY-OELVION. 


The SIXTH SONG. 


5 


The ARGUMENT. 
i Cardigan the Muſe proceeds, 
And tells what rare things Tivy breeds: 
Next, proud Plynill: mon fhe plys ; 
there Severn, Wy and Rydoll viſe. 
With Severn ſhe along doth go, 
Ter metamorphoſis to ſhow | 
And makes the wand ring Wy declame 
In honour of the Britiſh name: 
Then muſters all the watry train 
That thoſe two Rivers entertain: 
Aud viewing bow thoſe Rillets creep 
Irom ſhore to the Vergivian deep, 
By Radnor ond Mountgomery, then 
To Severn turns her courſe agen : 
And bringing all their Riverets in, 
There ends; a new Song to begin, 


I TH I muſt ſtem thy ſtream, clear Tivy, yet before 
The muſe vouchſafe to ſeiſe the Cardiganian ſhore, 
She of thy ſource will fing in all the Cambrian coaſt ; 
Which of thy caſtors once, but now canſt only boaſt 
The ſalmons, of all floods molt plentiful in thee, 
Dear brook, within thy banks if any powers there be; 
Then Naiads, or ye nym; hs of their like watry kind 
(Unto whole only care great Neptune hath aſſign'd 
The guidance of thoſe brooks wherein he takes delight) 
Aſſiſt her: and whilft ſhe your dwelling ſhall recite, 
Be preſent in her work: let her your graces view, 
That to ſucceeding times them lively ſhe may ſhew 3 
As when great Albion's ſons, which him a ſea-nymph 
brought BD 
Amongſt the grifly rocks, were with your beauties caught 
2 Giants, (Whoſe only love ſurpriz'd thoſe of the“ Phlegrian ſize, 
The Titanois, that once againſt high heaven durſt riſe) 
When as the hoary woods, the climbing hills did hide, 
And cover'd every vale through which you gently glide ; 
Even for thoſe inly heats which through your loves they felt, 
That oft in kindly tears did in your boſoms melt, 
To view your ſecret bowers, ſuch favour let her win. 
Then Tivy cometh down from her capacious lin, 
Twixt Mirk and Brenny led, two handmaids, that do ſtay 
Their miſtreſs, as in ſtate ſhe goes upon her way. 
Which when Lanbeder ſees, her wondrouſly ſhe likes: 
Whoſe untam'd boſom ſo the beauteous Tivy ſtrikes, 
As that the foreſt fain would have her there abide, 
But the (fo pure a ſtream) tranſported with her pride, 
The offer idly ſcorns; though with her flattering ſhade 
The Sylvan her entice with all that may perſwade 


1 


POLY-OLBION: 


Il hoſe birth the ancient Bards to Camoria long foretold, 


Of St. Dewy and his biſhoprick you have more to the fourth ſong. 
He was prognoſticated 4 above thirty years before his birth; which with, 2 
other attributed miracles ( aſter the faſhion of that credulous age) mers, 1 2 
cauſed him be almoſt parallel'd in monkiſh zeal with that holy John, cap. 8. CI. 
which, unborn, ſprang at preſence of the incarnate author of our re- 4. Nin. 
demption. The tranſlation of the archbiſhoprick was alſo * foretold in ro * I, 
that of Merlin: Menewia fall put on the pall of Caer-leon; and the e 10 
preacher of Ireland ſhall wax dumb by an infant growing in the womb. Derby. 
That was perform'd when St. Patrick, at preſence of Melaria then with q An. de 
child, ſuddenly loſt uſe of his ſpeech ; but recovering it after ſome time, mſul. 1. ad 


made prediction of Dewy's holineſs, joyn'd with greatneſs, which is ſo 125 85 


1:rlini, 


celebrated. Upon my author's credit only believe me. 


Her mind could ever move one minute's ſtay to make. 


F orc'd by the riſing rocks that there her courſe oppoſe, 


Then ſpringing at his height, as doth a little wand, 


Far off it ſelf doth caſt; ſo doth the ſalmon vaut. 


And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond © ſummerſaut : To 
| He inſtantly aſſays; and from his nimble ring, l 
Still yerking, never leaves, until himſelf he fling when one 
Above the ſtreamful top of the ſurrounded heap. caſteth 
More famous long agone, than for the ſalmon's leap, _—_ 4 
For bevers Tivy was, in her ſtrong banks that bred, Ges. 


Which elſe no other brook of Britain nouriſhed: 


His property did ſeem t'have wondrouſly expreſt ; 


| And with his teeth cuts down his timber: which laid by 
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A water-nymph ; yea, though great Thetis ſelf ſhe were. 
But nothing might prevail, nor all the pleaſures there 


Mild Mathern then, the next, doth Tivy overtake : 
Which inſtantly again by Dittor is ſupply'd. 
Then, Keach and Kerry help : twixt which on either fide, 
To Cardigan ſhe comes, the ſovereign of the ſhire. 


Now, Tivy, let us tell thy ſundry glories here. 5 4 1 


When as the falmon ſeeks a freſher ſtream to find 
(Which hither from the ſea comes yearly by his kind, 
As he in ſeaſon grows) and {tems the watry tract, E 
Where Tivy falling down doth make a“ cataract, 9 8 * . 

er-fall. 5 
As though within their bounds they meant her to incloſe; 
Here, when the labouring fiſh doth at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his ſtrength but vainly he doth ſtrive, 
His tail takes in his teeth; and bending like a bow, 


That's to the compaſs drawn, aloft himſelf doth throw: 


That bended end to end, and flirted from the hand, 


Where nature, in the ſhape of this now-periſht beaſt 


Being body'd like a boat, with ſuch a mighty tail 

As ſerv'd him for a bridge, a helm, or for a fail, 
When kind did him command the architect to play, 
That his ſtrong caſtle built of branched twigs and clay : 
Which, ſet upon the deep, but yet not fixed there, 
He eaſily could remove as it he pleas'd to ſteer 

To this fide or to that; the work manſhip fo rare, 
His ſtuff where-with to build, firſt being to prepare, 

A foraging he goes, to groves or bulhes nigh, 


He turns him on his back, his belly laid abroad. 

When with what he hath got, the other do him load, 

Til! laſtly by the weight, his burthen he have found. 

Then, with his mighty tail his carriage having bound 

As carters do with ropes, in his ſharp teeth he grip'd 

Some ſtronger ſtick : from which the lefſer branches 
ſtript, | 

He takes 1 in the midſt; at both the ends, the reſt 


Hard holding with their fangs, unto the labour preſt, 
| Going 
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Going backward, tow'rds their home their loaded carriage 
led, | | 

From whom, thoſe firſt here born, were taught the uſeful ſled, 

Then builded he his fort for ſtrong and ſeveral fights z 

His paſſages contriv'd with ſuch unuſual ſleights, 


That from the hunter oft he iſſu'd undiſcern'd, 


4 Of Car- 
digan. 


* Bacchus. 


As if men from this beaſt to fortify had learn'd ; 
$. Whoſe kind, in her decay'd, is to this iſle unknown. 
Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly her own. 
But here why ſpend I time theſe trifles to areed? 
Now, with thy former taſk, my muſe, again proceed, 
To ſhew the other floods from the © Cerettick ſhore 
To the Virginian ſea contributing their ſtore : | 
With Bidder firſt begin, that bendeth all her force 
The Arron to aſſiſt, Arth holding on her courſe 
The way the other went, with Werry which doth win 
Fair Iſtwid to her ayde ; who kindly coming in, 
Meets Rydoll at her mouth, that fair and princely maid, 
Plynillimon's dear child, deliciouſly array*d, 
As fits a nymph fo near, to Severn and her queen. 
Then come the ſiſter Salks, as they before had ſeen 
Thoſe delicater dames fo trippingly to tread : 
Then Kerry; Cletur next, and Kinuer making head 
With Enion, that her like clear Levant brings by her. 
Plynillimon's high praiſe no longer muſe defer ; 
What cnce the Druids told, how great thoſe floods ſhould be 
That here (moſt mighty hill) derive themſelves from thee. 
The bards with fury rapt, the Britiſh youth among, 
$. Unto the charming harp thy future honor ſung 
In brave and lofty ſtrains ; that in exceſs of joy, 
The beldam and the girl, the grandſire and the boy, 
With ſhouts and yearning cries, the troubled air did load 
As when with crownd cups unto the © Elian god 
Thoſe prieſts high orgies held; or when the old world ſaw 
Full Phœbe's face eclips'd, and thinking her to daw, 
Whom they ſuppoſed faln in ſome inchanted ſwound, 
Of beaten tinkling braſs ſtill ply'd her with the ſound) 
That all the Cambrian hills, which high'ſ their heads do 
bear | . 
With moſt obſequious ſhows of low ſubjected fear, 
Should to thy greatneſs ſtoop: and all the breoks that be 
Do homage to thoſe floods that iſſued out of thee : 
To princely Severn firſt ; next to her ſiſter Wye, 
Which to her elders court her courſe doth ſtill apply. 
But Rydoll, young'ſt, and leaſt, and for the others pride 


Not finding fitting roomth upon the riſing ſide, 


Him with a chearful look: and, fawning in his face, 


Alone unto the welt directly takes her way. 

So all the neighbouring hills Flynillimon obey. _ 

For, though Moylvadian bear his craggy top ſo high, 
As ſcorning all that come in compals of is eye, 

Yet greatly is he pleas'd Plynillimon will grace 


His love to Severn ſhows as though his own ſhe were, 


Thus comforting the flood; O ever-during heir, 


The ſtory Of Sabrine, Locrynes child (who of her life bereft, 
H Sever. Her everliving name to thee fair river, left) 


Brute's firſt begotten ſon, which Gwendolin did wed ; 
Bur foon th*unconſtant lord abandoned her bed 


(Through his unchaſte deſire) for beauteous Elftred's love. 


Now, that which moſt of all her mighty heart did move, 
Her father, Cornwal's duke, great Corineus dead, 


Was by the luſtful king unjuſtly baniſhed. 


When ſhe, who to that time ſtill with a ſmoothed brow 
Had ſcem'd to bear the breach of Locrine's former vow, 
Perceiving ſtill her wrongs inſufferable were; 


Grown big with the revenge which her full breaſt did bear, 


And aided to the birth with every little breath 
(Alone ſhe being left the ſpoyl of love and death, 


In labour of her grief outrageouſly diſtract, 


The utmoſt of her ſpleen on her falſe lord to act) 

She firſt implores their aid to hate him whom ſhe found ; 
Whoſe hearts unto the depth ſhe had not left to ſound, 
To Cornwal then ſhe ſends (her Country) for ſupplies : 
Which all at once in arms with Gwendolin ariſe. 

Then with her warlike power, her huſband ſhe purſu'd, 
Whom his unlawful love too vainly did delude. 


H SONG. 


| The fierce and jealous queen, thon void of all remorſe, 
As great in power as ſpirit, whilſt he neglects her force, 

Him ſuddainly ſurpriz'd, and from her ireful heart 

All pitty clean exil'd (whom nothing could convert) 

The ſon of mighty Brute bereaved of his life; 

Amongſt the Britains here the firſt inteſtine ſtrife, 

Since they were put a- land upon this promis'd ſhore. 

Then crowning Madan king, whom ſhe to Locrine bore, 

And thoſe which ſerv'd his fire to his obedience brought ; 

Not fo with blood ſuffic'd, immediatly ſhe ſought 

The mother and the child : whoſe beauty when ſhe ſaw, 

Had not her heart been flint, had had the power to draw 

A ſpring of pitying tears; when, dropping liquid pearl, 

Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girl 

Upon their tender knees begg*d mercy. Woe for thee 


| Fair Elftred, that thou ſhould'ſt thy fairer Sabrine ſce, 


As ſhe ſhould thee behold the prey to her ſtern rage 
Whom kingly Locrine's death ſuffic'd not to aſswage : 
Who from the bordring cliff's thee with thy mother cuſt 

Into thy chriftned flood, the whilſt the rocks aghaſt 

Reſounded with your ſhrieks till in a deadly dream 
Your corſes were diſſolv'd into that cryſtal ſtream, 

Your curls to curl'd waves, which plainly ſtill appear 

The ſame in water now, that once in locks they were: 

And, as you wont to clip each others neck before, 

Ye now with liquid arms embrace the wandring ſhore, 

But leave we Severn here, a little to purſue 

The often wandring Wye (her paſſages to view, 

As wantonly ſhe ſtrains in her laſcivious courſe) 

And muſter every flood that from her bounteous ſource 

Attends upon her ſtream, whilſt (as the famous bound 

Twirt the Brecknokian earth, and the Radnorian ground) 

She every brook receives. Firſt, Clarwen cometh in; 

With Clarwy : which to them their conſort Eland win 
To aid their godly Wye; which, Ithon gets again: 

She Dulas draws along : and in her watry train 


Unto their wandring flood from che Radnorian ſprings : 
As Edwy her attends, and Matchwy forward heaves 

Her miſtreſs. When, at laſt the goodly Wye perceives 
She now was in that part of Wales, of all the reſt 5 


Which (as her very walte) in breadth from ealt to weſt, 
In length from north to ſouth, her midſt is every way, 


From Severns bordring banks unto the either ſea, 

Which ſhe might term the heart. The ancient Britons here 

| The river calls to mind, and what thoſe Britiſh were 
Whilſt Britain was herſelf, the queen of all the weſt. 


From the Brecknokian bound when Irvon coming in, 
Her Dulas, with Commarch, and Wevery that doth win, 


Perſwading her for them good matter to provide. 


The wood-nymphs ſo again, from the Radnorian ſide, 


As Radnor, with Blethaugh, and Knuckles foreſts, call 
To Wye, and bad her now beſtir her for them all : 

For, if ſhe ſtuck not cloſe in their diſtreſſed caſe, 

The Briton's were in doubt to undergo diſgrace. 

That ſtrongly thus provok'd, ſhe for the Britons fays ; 
What ſpirit can lift you up, to that immortal praiſe _ 

$. You worthily deſerve ? by whom firſt Gaul was taught 
Her knowledge: and for her, what nation ever wrought 


The conqueſt you atchiev'd ? And, as you were molt dread, 


So ye (before the reſt) in ſo great reverence had 
Your bards which ſung your deeds, that when ſtern hoſt 
TIE have ſtood 5 5 
With lifted hands to ſtrike (in their inflamed blood) 


ſtaid ; | 

In her moſt dreadful voice as thundring heaven had ſaid, 
Stay Britons : when he ſpake, his words ſo pow'rtul were, 

So to her native prieſts, the dreadleſs Druids here, 
The neareſt neigbouring Gaul, that wiſely could diſcern 
Th'effect their doctrine wrought, it for their good to learn, 
Her apt and pregnant youth ſent hither year by year, 
Inſtructed in our rites with moſt religious fear. 
And afterward again, when as our ancient {cat 
Her ſurcreaſe could not keep, grown for her ſoil too great 

Yyy (But 
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Clowedock hath recourſe, and Comran ; winch ſhe brings. 


To whoſe old Nations praiſe whillt ſhe herſelf addreſt, 5 


$. One bard but coming in, their murd'rous ſwords hath. 
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get the 
fourth 
long. 


And ignorance had brought the world to ſuch a paſs 
As now, which ſcarce believes that Arthur ever was. 


» Henry 
the ſe- 
ond, 


And therefore to thoſe things whoſe grounds were very true, 


As they unto their own; that here within this iſle, 


The noble Briton ſtill his countryman relieves; 


Then coldly ſparing that, the truth ſhould go and all. 


Which the ſuppos'd might give ſure colour to them both: 


P O LZ. O 


(But like to caſting bees, ſo riſing up in ſwarms ) 

$ Our Cymbry with the Gauls, that their commixed arms 

Joyn'd with the German powers (thoſe nations of the north |. 

Which overſpread the world) together iſſued forth: 

§. Where, with our brazen ſwords, we ſtoutly fought, and 

long; 

And after conqueſts got, reſiding them among, 

Firſt planted in thoſe parts our brave courageous brood : 

Whote natures ſo adher'd unto their ancient t blood, 

As from them ſprang thoſe prieſts, whoſe praiſe ſo far did 

ſound, 

Through whom that ſpacious Gaul was after ſo renown'd. 
Nor could the Saxons ſwords (which many a lingring year 

Them ſadly did aMict, and ſhut us Britons here 

'Twixt Severn and this ſea) our mighty minds deject; 

But that even they which fain'ſt our weakneſs would detect, 

Were forced to confeſs, our wildeſt beaſts that breed 

Upon our mighty waſtes, or on our mountains feed, 

Were tar more ſooner tam' d, then here our welch- men were: 

Beſides, in all the world no nation is ſo dear 


— 


Or elſe in forrain parts, yea forced to exile, 


A patriot, and fo true, that it to death him grieves 
To hear his Wales diſgrac'd : and on the Saxons ſwords 
Oft hazardeth his life, ere with reproachful words 
His language or his leek he*} ſtand to hear abus'd. 
Beſides, the Briton is ſo naturally infus'd 
With true poëtick rage, that in their 5 meaſures, art 
Doth rather ſeem preciſe, than comely; in each part 
Their metre molt exact, in verſe of th*hardeſt kind. 
And {ome to riming be fo wondrouſly inclin'd, 
Thoſe numbers they will hit, out of their genuin vain, 
Which many wiſe and learn'd can hardly e'er attain. 

O memorable bards, of unmixt blood, which ſtill 
Poſterity ſhall praiſe for your ſo wondrous {kill, 
That in your noble ſongs, the long deſcents have kept 
Of your great heroes, ale 1 in Lethe that had ſlept, 
With theirs whoſe ignorant pride your labours have diſdain'd; 
lo much from time, and them, how bravely have you gain' d! 
Muſician, herald, bard, thrice maiſt thou be renown'd, 
And with three ſeveral wreaths immortally be crown'd 
Who, when to Pembroke call'd before the Engliſh king, | 
And to thy powerful harp commanded there to ſing, 
Ot famous Arthur told*ſt, and where he was interr'd; 
In which, thoſe retchleſs times had long and blindly err'd 


But when king! Henry ſent th*reported place to view, 
He found that man of men: and what thou ſaid'ſt was true 
Here then I cannot chuſe but bitterly exclaim 
Againſt thoſe fools that all antiquity defame, 
Becauſe they have found out, ſome credulous ages laid 
Slight fictions with the truth, whilſt truth on rumour ſaid ; 
And that one forward tune (perceiving the neglect 
A former of her had) to purchaſe her reſpe&t, _ 
With toys then trim'd her up, the drowſie world t'allure, 
And lent her what it thought might appetite procure 
To man, whoſe mind doth ſtill variety purſue ; 


Though naked yet and bare (not having to content 
ihe wayward curious ear) gave fictive ornament z _ 
And fitter thought, the truth they ſhould in queſtion call, 


And ſurely I ſuppoſe, that which this froward time 
Doth ſcandalize her with to be her heinous crime, 

That her molt preſerv*d: for, ſtill where wit hath found 
A thing molt clearly true, it made that, fiction's ground: 


From which, as from a root, this wondred error grow'th 
At which our criticks gird, whoſe judgements are ſo ſtrict, 
And he the braveſt man who molt can contradict. 

That which decrepit age (which forced is to lean 

Upon tradition) tells; eſteeming it ſo mean, 
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As they it quite reject, and for ſome trifling thing 

(Which time hath pin'd to truth) they all away will fling. 

Theſe men (for all the world) like our preciſians be, 

Who for ſome croſs or faint they in the window ſee 

Will pluck down all the church: ſoul-blinded ſots that creep 

In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. 

Therefore (in my conceit) molt rightly ſerv'd are they 

$. That to the Roman truſt (on his report that ſtay) 

Our truth from him to learn, as ignorant of ours 

As we were then of his; except t'were of his powers: 

Who our wiſe Druids here unmercifully flew 

Like whom, great natures depths no men yet ever knew, 

Nor with ſuch dauntleſs ſpirits were ever yet inſpir'd ; 

Who at their proud arrive th'ambitious Romans fir'd 

When firſt they heard them preach the ſoul's immortal ſtare, 

And even in Rome's deſpight, and in contempt of fate, 

Graſpt hands with horrid death : which out of hate and pride 

They flew, who through the world were reverenced beſide. 
To underſtand our ſtate, no marvail then though we 

Should fo to Cæſar ſeek, in his reports to ſee 

What anciently we were ; when in our infant war, 


| Unſkilful of our tongue but by interpreter, 


He nothing had of ours which our great bards did ſing, 
Except ſome few poor words ; and thoſe again to bing 
Unto the Latin ſounds, and eaſineſs they us'd, 

By their moſt filed ſpeech, our Britiſn moſt abus ·d. 

But of our former ſtate, beginning, our deſcent, 

The wars we had at home, the conqueſts where we went, 
He never underſtood. And though the Romans here 

So noble trophies left, as very worthy were 

A people great as they, yet did they ours neglect, 


Long rear*d ere they arrived. And where they do objeet | 


The ruins and records we ſhow, be very ſmall 

To prove ourſelves ſo great : even this the moſt of all 
(Gainſt their objection) ſeems miraculous to me, 

That yet thoſe ſhould be found ſo general as they be; 


The Roman, next the Pict, the Saxon, then the Dane, 


All landing in the iſle, each like a horrid rain 
Deforming her; beſides the ſacrilegious rack 

Of many a noble book, as impious hands ſhould ſack 
The center, to extirp all knowledge, and exile 

All brave and ancient things, for ever from this iſle : 


Expreſſing wondrous grief, thus wandring Wye did ſing, 


But, back, induſtrious muſe 3 obſequiouſly to bring 


Clear Severn from her ſource, and tell how ſhe doth ſtrain 
, | Down her delicious dales; with all the goodly train, 


Brought forth the firſt of all by Brugan : which to make 


Her party worthy note, next, Dulas in doth take. 


Moylvadian his much love to Severn then to ſhow, 


Upon his ſouthern ſide, ſends likewiſe (in a row) 


Bright Biga, that brings on her friend and fellow floyd 
Next, Dungum ; Bacho then is buſily imploy'd, 
Tarranon, Carno, Hawes, with Becan, and the Rue, 


In Severn's ſovereign banks, that give attendance due. 


Thus as ſhe ſwoops along, with all that goodly train, 
Upon her other bank by Newton: fo again 


§. Comes Dulas (of whoſe name ſo many 7 bevers be, 


As of none others is) with Mule, prepar'd to ſee 

The confluence to their queen, as on her courſe ſhe makes : 
Then at Mountgomery next clear Kennet in ſhe takes; 
Where little Fledding falls into her broader bank ; 


| Forkt Vurnway, bringing Tur, and Tanot: growing rank, 


She plies her towards the Pool, from the Gomerian fields; 


| Than which in all our Wales, there is no contry yields 


An excellenter horſe, ſo full of natural fire, 
As one of Phoebus ſteeds had been that ſtallion's fire 
Which firſt their race begun; or of th*Aſturian kind, 
$. Which ſome have held to be begotten by the wind, 
Upon the mountain mare; which ſtrongly it receives, 
And in a little time her pregnant part upheaves. 

But, leave we this to ſuch as after wonders long : 
The muſe prepares herſelf unto another ſong. 


1 1. LU. 


The SI K TH SONG: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FTER Penbroke in the former ſong, ſucceeds here Cardigan; both 


Z waſh'd by the Iriſh ſeas. But, for intermixture of rivers, and 


contiguity of ſituation, the inlands of Montgomery, Radnor, and Breck- 
nock are partly infolded. 


Whoſe Kind, in her decay d, is to this ifle unknown. 


That theſe rivers were in Tivy frequent, anciently is teſtified by 
a Tepoprpb. Sylveſter Girald 2 deſcribing the particulars, which the author tells you, 
Ilib. diſt. 1. both of this, and the Salmons; but that here, are no Bevers now, as 
_—_— good authority of the preſent d time informs you. 
cap, 37 ; 
Cam. 2. 
b Pouel, & 
Camden. 
c Giraid, 


Unto the charming Harp thy future honour ſung. 


: two ſegments of a circle, but one at both ends, I gueſs them intended 
Fou. Serv. ed 
Ie ad near the ſame. But I refer my ſelf to thoſe that are more acquainte 
4. AEncid, with theſe kind of Britiſh faſhions. For the harp his word is Cithara, 
(abi teſtudi- which (if it be the fame with Lyra, as ſome think, although urging 


rem 7 reaſon and authority are to the contrary) makes the Bards mulick, like 
arms that expreſt in the © lyrique : | 

& Mercurio 
Caducei pre- 


| 5 e 
cis emiffe A. Sonante miſtum tibijs carmen bra, 
prong” Hac Dorium, illi Barbar 

tengue dij- ac rium, #445 DAYOAT UM, 
criming vo- | | 


cn addidiſſe Apply it to the former notes, and obſerve with them, that © the Pytha- 
gimaas, & goreans uſed, with muſick of the harp {which in thoſe times, if it were 
5 Apollo's, was certainly but of f ſeven ſtrings) when they went to ſleep, 
ul, ub. a,) to charm (as the old Scots were wont to do, and do yet in their iſles, 
£7 \'Exld- as Buchanan s affirms) and compoſe their troubled aſſectione. Which | 
41«7:&, cite to this purpoſe, that in comparing it with the Britiſh muſick, and 
FOO the attributes thereof before remembred out of Heracleotes and Girald, 
Lauf Gra- you may ſee conveniency of uſe in both, and worth of antiquity in 
Cit... ours; and as well in Pipes as Harp; if you remember the poetick ſtory 
e cu. of Marſyas. And withal forget not that in one of the oldeſt coins that 
2 a *6*!- have been made in this kingdom, the picture of the reverſe, is Apollo 
having his harp incircled with Cunobelin's name, then chief king of the 
Britons ; and for Belin and Apollo, ſee the eight ſong. 


By whom firſt Gaul was taught her knowledee. 


Underſtand the knowledge of thoſe great philoſophers, prieſts, and 

lawyers call'd Druids (of whom to the tenth ſong largely.) Their 

diſcipline was firſt found cut in this iſle, and afterwards transfer'd into 

p Comment, Gaul; whence their youth were ſent hither as to an univerſity for 

6. inſtruction in their learned profeffions: h Cæſar himſelf is author of as 

FO: much. Although, in particular law learning, it might ſeem that Bri- 
ens. tain was requited, if the ſatyriſt ! deceive not in that; | 


k * 
Caul taught k * . . 5 . : 
the Bris Gallia cauſidicos docuit facunda Britannes. | 
Lawyers, . . a 5 | 
De pro. Which, with excellent Lipſius l, I rather apply to the diſperſion of the 
nuntiat. rect. Latin tongue through Gaul into this province, then to any other lan- 

| m_ 4 guage or matter. For alſo in Agicola's time ſomewhat before, it ap- 


Wh 24 Pears that matter of good literature was here in a far higher degree then 
Jullin. tit, there, as Tacitus in his life hath recorded. Thus hath our iſle been as 
Ifirt Miſtreſs to Gaul twice. Firſt in this Druidian doctrine, next in the in- 
o f. ſtitution of their now famous univerſity of Paris; which was done by 
teſt, £ /*** Charlemain, through aid and induſtry of our learned Alcuin (he is called 
DCC. XC, alſo Albin, and was firſt ſent Ambaſſador to the Emperor by Offa king 
Vriverſity of Mercland) ſeconded by thoſe Scots, ® John Mailros, Claudius Cle. 
ck © ment, and Raban Maurus. But I know great men permit it not; nor 
m Bolzys Can I ſee any very ancient authority for it, but infinite of later times, ſo 
cen: 1. that it goes as a received opinion; therefore without more examination 


in this no more fit paſſage, I commit to my reader. 


One Bard but coming in their murd' rous fwords hath ſtaid. 

n Diedtr. Such ſtrange aſſertion find I in ſtory of theſe Bards powerful enchant- 
919/, de ments, that with the amazing ſweetneſs of their delicious ® harmonies, 
Fi 2 not their own only, but withal their enemies armies have ſuddenly de- 
N ited from fierce encounters ; /o, as my author ſays, did Mars reverence 

o 4rii.e, the Muſes. This exactly continues all fitneſs with what is before affirmed 
Pur, n, of that kind of muſick ; twixt which (and all other by authentick affir- 
—_ , mance) and the minds affections there are certain ? * Mun, as in 
n. this particular example is apparent. But how agreeth this with that in 
p Liſ as Tacitus which calls a muſical incentive to warr among the Germans, 
505 4. Barditus ? Great criticks would there ? read Barrhitus, which in Vegetius 
e 5 and Ammian eſpecially, is a peculiar name for thoſe ſtirring up allarms 
citi in d before the battle uſed in Roman aſſaults (equal in proportion to the 
rerib. Grm. Greeks eA4a2% ©, the Iriſh Kerns Pharroh, and that Rolands ſong 
of the Normans, which hath had his like aiſo, in moſt nations.) Bur. 


ſeeing Barrhitus (in this ſenſe) is a word of later time, and ſcarce yet, 
without remembrance of his naturalization, allowed in the Latin; and, 
that this uſe was notable in thoſe Northerns and Gauls, until wars with 
whom, it ſeems Rome had not a proper word for it (which appears by 
Feſtus Pompejus, affirming that the cry of the army was called Barba- 
ricum) I ſhould think ſomewhat confidently, that Barrhitus (as the 
common copies are) is the trueſt * reading; yet ſo, that Barditus for- 
med by an unknowing pronunciation is, and, by original, was the ſelf. 
ſame. For, that Lipſius mending the place, will have it from Baren 
in dutch, which ſignifies, to cry out, or from Har Har (which is as 
Haron in the Norman cuſtoms and elſewhere) or from the word Beare 
for imitation of that beaſt's cry, I much wonder, ſeeing Tacitus makes 
expreſs mention of verſes harmonically celebrating valiant performers, 
the recital whereof hath that name Barditus, which to interpret we might 
well call ſinging. But to conjoin this fiery office with that quenching 
power, of the Bards, ſpoken of by the author, 1 imagine that they had 


call Phrygian, being ( as Ariſtotle ſays) Opt Tlalnrixh 9 E'y g- 
SHS αν as it were, madding the mind with iprighttul motion. For 
ſo we ſee that thoſe which ſing the tempering and mollifying r Pzans to 
Apollo, the TAN & Faaxirix@ after victory, did among the Greeks 
in another ſtrain move with their Pæans to Mars, their O'ph, and pro- 
voking charms before the encounter ; and ſo meets this in our Bards 
diſperſed doubtleſs (as the Druids) through Britain, Gaul, and part of 
Germany, Which three had eſpecially in warfare much community. 


Our Cimbri with the Gauls 


National tranſmigrations touched to the fourth ſong give light hither. 
The name of Cimbri (which moſt of the learned in this later time have 
made the ſame with Cimmersans, Cumerians, Cambrians, all coming 
from Gomer Japhets ſon, to whom with his poſterity was this North 
weſtern part of the world divided) expreſſing the Welſh, calling them- 
ſelves alſo Rumrn. The author alludes here to that Britiſh army, 
which in our ſtory is conducted under Brennus and Belinus (ſons to Mol- 
mutius) through Gaul, and thence proſecuted, what in the eight 
ſong and my notes there more plainly. 


Where, with our brazen ſwords ——» 


braſs, not Iron, was the metal of moſt uſe. In their little fiiucs, 
wherewith they * cut their herbs for inchantments, their prieſts raiours, 
plow-ſhares for deſcribing the content of plotted cities, their muſick in- 
ſtruments, and ſuch like, how ſpecial this metal was, it is with good 
warrant delivered; nor with leſs, how frequent in the making of ſwords, 
ſpears, and armour in the heroic times, as among other authorities 
that in the encounter of Diomedes and Hector * manifeſteth: 


Which ſeems in them to have proceded from a willingneſs of avoiding 
inſtruments too deadly in wounding; far from a fiypr..'. taculty in 
this, more than in iron, the cure of what it hurts is 2firmed more -alſy, 
and the metal itſelf, * dapudiwns, as Y Ariſtotle expreſſes it. But 
that our Britons uſed it alio it hath been out of old monument by our 
moſt = learned antiquary obſerved. | 


T bat to the Roman truſt (on his report that ſtay) 


For indeed many are, which the author here impugns, that dare 
believe nothing of our ſtory, or antiquities of more ancient times; but 
only Julius Cæſar, and others about or ſince him. And ſurely iis igno- 
rance of this iſle was great, time forbidding him language or conver- 
ſation with the Britiſh. Nor was any before him of his country, that 
knew or medled in relation of us. The firſt of them that once to letters 
committed any word deduced from Britain's name s a philoſophical 
v poet (flouriſhing ſome fifty years before Czſar) in theſe verſes: 


Nam quid Britannum cælum differre putamus, 5 
Et quod in /Egypto eſt, qua mundi claudicat axis? 

In the ſomewhat later poets that lived about Auguſtus, as Catullus, 
Virgil, and Horace, ſome paſſages of the name have you, but nothing 
that diſcovers any monument of this iſland proper to her inhabitants. 
I would not reckon © Cornelius Nepos among them, to whole name is 


alſo for this martial purpoſe ſkill in that kind of muſick, which they 
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The author thus teaches. you to know, that, among the ancients, 


t Sep bocles, 
Uurmimiuus, 
Virgil. ap. 
Macrebium 
Saturnal. 
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 Cornub, 


Se: for this 
mor” in the 
tenth ſong, 


b Lurret, de 
Rer Nath 


c Cornelius 


— bl.—— 
— 


attributed, in print, that polite poem ( in whoſe compoſition Apollo Nep-s chal- 


ſuppoſed to have been with Hercules at the rape of Heiione : I ſhould 
ſo, beſides error, wrong my country, to whoſe glory the true author's 
name of that book wil among the worthies of the muſes ever live, 
Read but theſe of his verſes, and then judge if he were a Roman: 


| ire remigis uſa 
Non noſſet Memphis Romam, non Indus Hiberum, 
Nen Scytha Cecropidem, non Noſtra Britannia Gallum. 


And in the ſame book to Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbu:y: 


At tu difſimulis longè cui f ute ſorend 
. . . + . P 1 
Sanzuinis egregij lucrum, pacrmme litata 
Emptam an id Pater ille pins, furmumgue cacti wer 


In curam wenifſ, wilt, cui cederet ip/e 
4 A . y 
Prorfut, vr propieins lætut frgarer bhabenas. N 


ſeems to have given perſonal aid) of the Trojan war, according to enten to an 
Dares the Phrygian's ſtory ; where, by poetical liberty the Britons are E wit. 


d To, n. le- 


Of him a little before: 


— — 2 præſide Hliret | 
* Cantia, & in priſeas reſpirat libera leges 
gerndum, non 


1 a. Briefly thus: the Author was Joſeph of Exceſter (afterwards Arch- 


in-ptivne gi biſhop of Bourdeaux) famous in this and other kinds of good learning, 


Joſ-pho under Henry II. and Richard I. ſpeaking among thoſe verſes in this 
noſtro e- form: | 
rent! uam ; 


7nwiderunt ; 2 
cronam in Te ſacræ aſſument acies divinaque bella. 


Codice Typis Tune dignum majore tuba, tunc pectore toto 
excuſe, Nitar, & immenſum mecum ſpargere per Orbem. 


Which muſt (as I think) be intended of Baldwin, whoſe undertaking of the 


croſs and voyage with C:eur de Lion into the holy-land, and Death there, 

e Cbronieis is in our © ſtories 3 out of which you may have large declaration of this 
edd: & Gi. holy father {fo he calls Tho. Becket) that bought peace with price of 
yald. tin. his life; being murdered in his houſe of Canterbury, through the urging 
— ” grievances intolerable to the king and laity, his diminution of common 
NM law liberties, and endeavoured derogation, for maintenance of Romiſh 
uſurped ſupremacy. For theſe liberties, ſee Matthew Paris before all 

f Sariſbu- other, and the epiſtles of f John of Saliſbury, but lately publiſhed ; 
rienſ. EP. and, if you pleate, my Janus Anglorum, where they are reſtored from 


159. 210. 


210. G68. ſenſeleſs corruption, and are indeed more themſelves than in any other 
whatſoever iu print. But thus too much of this falſe Cornelius. Com- 
pare with thele notes what is to the firſt ſong of Britain and Albion; 
and you ſhall ſee that in Greek writers mention of our land is long be- 
fore any in the Latin: for Polybius that is the firſt which mentions it, 
was more than a hundred years betore Lucretius. The author's plainneſs 
in the reſt of Wie's ſong to this purpoſe diſcharges my further labour. 


POLYOL BIUN: 


Comes Dulas, of whoſe name ſo many rivers be. 
As in England the names of Avon, Ouſe, Stoure, and ſome other: 


ſo in Wales, befere all, is Dulas, a name very often of rivers in Radnor, 
Brecknock, Caermardhin, and elſewhere. 


Which ſome have held to be begotten of the wind. 


and Balius, two of Achilles horſes : wind, which 
| ſwift Po- 

a darga ſbaled 

| * T&@ &paTVonot Tere) to their fire 
Tus ere Zequpe 4repuo *Aprya Tod dpyy Epos, 

/ w 12 » - eealny sn a 

Bog x0p N,]ñu yt e egov SLR,, Meadow by 


3 the Ocean. 
Whence withal you may note, that Homer had at leaſt heard of theſe | Geograp.e, 


coaſts of Spain, according as upon the conjectures on the name of Liſbon, . O. G- 

the Elyſians, and other ſuch you have in k Strabo. But for Liſbon, rag Pts. 
which many will have from Ulyſſes, and call it Ulixbon, being com- fade, 0 
monly written Oliſippo or Uliflippo in the ancients, you ſhall have bet- At Iadtio. 
ter etymology, if you hence derive and make it & ire, as it P. Me- 
were, that the whole tract is a ſeminary of horſes, as a moſt learned * 


man hath delivered. Ss. _ 
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 POLY-OLBHFION. 


The SEVENTH SONG. 


Tux ARGUMENT. _ 

Tre Muſe from Cambria comes again, 
Fo view the forreſt of fair Dean 

Sees Severn , when the Higre takes her, 
How fever-like the ſickneſs ſhakes her 
Makes mighty Malvern ſpeak his mind 
In honour of the mountain kind ; 

T hence wafted <vith a merry gale, 

Sees Lemſter, and the Golden Vale; 
Sports with the nymphs, themſelves that ply 
At th*wedding of the Lug and Wy, 
Viewing the Herefordian pride 
Along on Severns ſetting fide, 

That ſmall wigornian part ſurveys * 
Where for a while her ſelf ſhe ſtays. 


T T1GH matters call our muſe, inviting her to ſee _ 
II As well the lower lands, as thoſe where lately ſhe 
The Cambrian mountains clome, and (looking from aloft) 
Survey'd coy Severn's courſe : but now to ſhores more loft 
She ſhapes her proſperous ſail ; and in this lofty ſong, 
The Herefordian floods invites with her along, 
d. That fraught from plenteous Powſe, with their ſuperflu- 
ous waſte, | | | | 
Manure the batful March, until they be imbrac'd 
In Sabrins ſoveraign arms: with whoſe tumultuous waves 
S. Shut up in narrower bounds, the Higre wildly raves ; 
And trights the ſtraggling flocks, the neighbouring ſhores 
to fly, | 
A far as bom the main it comes with hideous cry, 
And on the angry front the curled foame doth bring, 
The billows gainſt the banks when fiercely it doth fling; 
Hurles up the ſlimy ooze, and makes the ſcaly brood 
Leap madding to the land affrighted from the flood; 
O'erturns the toiling barge, whoſe ſteerſman doth not lanch, 
And thruſts the furrowing beak into her ireful panch: 


| 


| 


| 


| 


As when we haply ſee a ſickly woman fall 


Breaks into grievous ſighs, with intermixed crys, 
Bereaved of her ſenſe; and ſtruggling ſtill with thoſe 
T hat gainſt her riſing pain their utmoſt ſtrength oppoſe, 
Starts, toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, touſes, ſpurns and 
ſprauls, 5: | 
Caſting with furious limbs her holders to the walls ; 
But that the horrid pangs torments the grieved fo, 
One well might muſe from whence this ſuddain ſtrength 
ſhould grow. | | 
Here (queen of foreſts all, that weſt of Severn ly) 


| Her broad and buſhy top Dean holdeth up fo high, 


The leſſer are not ſeen, ſhe is ſo tall and large. 

And ſtanding in ſuch ſtate upon the winding marge, 
F. Within her hollow woods the Satyrs that did wonne 
In gloomy ſecret ſhades, not pierc'd with ſummers ſun, 
Under a falle pretence the nymphs to entertain, 

Oft raviſhed the choice of Sabrin's watry train; 


And from their miſtreſs banks them taking as a prey, 


Unto their woody Caves have carried them away: 

Then from her inner groves for ſuccour when they cry'd, 
She retchleſs of their wrongs (her Satyrs ſcapes to hide) 
Unto their juſt complaint not once her ear inclines : 

So fruitful in her woods, and wealthy in her mines, 

That Leden which her way doth through the deſert make, 
Though near to Dean ally'd, determin'd to forſake 


Her courſe, and her clear limbs amongſt the buſhes hide, 
| Leaſt by the Sylvans (ſhould ſhe chance to be eſpide) 


She might unmaiden'd go unto her ſovereign flood: 

So many were the rapes done on the watry brood, 

That Sabrine to her ſire (great Neptune) forc'd to ſue, 
The riots to repreſs of this outrageous crue, 

His armed Orks he ſent her milder ſtream to keep, 

To drive them back to Dean that troubled all the deep. 


$. Whilſt 


4 A Simile 

Into a fit of that which we the mother call, 22 | 
2 . . the Boare 
When from the grieved womb ſhe feels the pain ariſe, or Higre. 
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$. Whilſt Malvern (king of hills) fair Severn ovetlooks | 


( Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks) 
And how the fertil fields of Hereford do ly; 
And from his many heads, with many an amorous eye, 


Beholds his goodly fite, how towards the pleaſant riſe, 


Abounding in exceſe, the vale of Euſham lies, 

The mountains every way about him that do ſtand, 
Of whom he's daily ſeen, and ſeeing doth command; 
On tiptoes ſer aloft, this proudly uttereth he: 


Olympus, fayr'ſt of hills, that heaven art ſaid to be, 


J envy not thy ſtate, nor leſs my ſelf do make; 

Nor to poſſeſs thy name, mine own would I forſake : 
Nor would I, as thou do'ſt, ambitiouſly aſpire 

* To thruſt my forked top into th'etheral fire. 

For, didſt thou take the ſweets that on my face do breath, 
Above thou wouldſt not ſeek what I enjoy beneath: 

© Belides, the ſundry foils I every way ſurvey, 

Make me, if better not, thy equal every way. 

* And more, in our defence, to anſwer thoſe, with ſpight 
That term us barren, rude, and void of all delight; 


Wie Q mountains, to the land, like warts or wens to be, 


* By which, fair'ſt living things disfigur'd oft they fee ; 
* This ſtrongly to perform, a well ſtuft brain would need. 


And many hills there be, if they this cauſe would heed, 


* Having their riſing tops familiar with the ſky 

(From whence all wit proceeds) that fitter were than I 

© The taſk to undertake. As not a man that ſees 

* Mounchdenny, Blorench hill, with Breedon, and the Clees, 
* And many more as great, . and nearer me than they, 
But thinks, in our defence they far much more could ſay. 
* Yet, falling to my lot, this ſtoutly I maintain 

* Gainſt forreſts, vallies, fields, groves, nvers, paſture, plain, 
* And all their fatter kind ({o much that do rely 

pon their feedings, flocks, and their fertility) 

The mountain is the king: and he it is alone 

Above the other ſoils that nature doth inthrone. 


For mountains be like men of brave heroick mind, 


With eyes erect to heaven, of whence themſelves they find, 


_ * Whereas the lowly vale, as earthly, like it ſelf, 


* Doth never further look than how to purchaſe pelf. 
* And of their batful ſites, the vales that boaſt them thus, 
Near had been what they are, had it not been for us: 
For, from the riſing banks that ſtrongly mound them in, 
The valley (as betwixt) her name did firſt begin: 
And almoſt not a brook, if ſne her banks do fill, 

But hath her plenteous ſpring from mountain or from hill. 
© If mead, or lower ſlade, grieve at the room we take, 
Know that the ſnow or rain, deſcending oft, doth make 
« The Yruitful valley fat, with what from us doth glide, 
Who with our winter's waſte maintain their ſummer's pride 
And to you lower lands if terrible we ſeem, 


And cover'd oft with clowds ; it is your foggy ſteam 


The powerful ſun exhales, that in the cooler day 


© Unto this region come, about our tops doth ftay. 


N | . Endy- 
micn 
found out 
the courſe 
Of the 
moon. 


And, what's the grove, ſo much that thinks her to be grac'd, 
f not above the reſt upon the mountain plac'd, 
Where ſhe her curled head unto the eye may ſhow ? 
For in the eaſy vale if ſhe be ſer below, 
What is ſhe but obſcure ? and her more dampy ſhade 
And covert, but a den for beaſts of raven made? 


© Beſides, we are the marks, which looking from on hy, 


The travailer beholds; and with a cheerful eye 

* Doth thereby ſhape his courſe, and freſhly doth purſue. 

* The way, which long before lay tedious in his view. 
What foreſt, flood, or field, that ſtandeth not in awe 

Of Sina, or ſhall ſee the ſight that mountain ſaw ? 

©To none bur to a hill ſuch grace was ever given: 

As on his back, *tis ſaid, great Atlas bears up heaven. 
So Latmus by the wiſe * Endymion is renown'd ; 

That hill, on whoſe high top he was the firſt that found 

Pale Phæbe's wandring courſe; ſo ſkilful in her ſphere, 

As ſome ſtick not to ſay that he enjoy'd her there. 
And thoſe chaſte maids, begot on memory by Jove, 

Not Tempe only love delighting in their grove z 

Nor Helicon their brook, in whoſe delicious brims, 

They oft are us'd to bathe their clear and cryſtal limbs; 


A great way he hath gone, and Hereford doth ſhow _ 1 4 
Her riſing ſpires aloft; when as the princely Wye, | 
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But high Parnaſſus have, their mountain, wheteon they 
Upon their golden lutes continually do play. 
* Of theſe I more could tell, to prove the place our own, 
Than by his ſpacious maps are by Ortellius ſhown.” _ 
For mountains this ſuffice; Which ſcarcely had he told, 
Along the fertil fields, when Malvern might bchold 
The Herefordian floods, far diſtant though they be: 
For great men, as we find, a great way off can ſee. | if 
Firſt, Frome with forhead clear, by Bromyard that doch 9 
glide; Wil. 
And taking Loden in, their mixed ſtreams do guide, ö | 
To meet their ſovereign Lug, from the Radnorian plain | 
At Preſtain coming in; where he doth entertain 
The Wadel, as along he under Derfold goes : 
Her full and luſty fide ro whom the forreſt ſhows, 
As to allure fair Lug, aboad with her to make. 
Lug little Oney firſt, then Arro in doth take, | | 
At Lemſter, for her wool whoſe ſtaple doth excel, 1 
And ſeems to over- match the golden Phrygian fell. 1 
Had this our Colchos been unto the ancients known, 1 
When honour was herſelf, and in her glory ſhown. 
He then that did command the infantry of Greece. 
Had only to our iſle adventur'd for this fleece. Wa 
Where lives the man ſo dull, on Britains furtheſt ſtore, © Tie ex- | 
To whom did never found the name of © Lemſter ore? © | 
That with the ſfilkworms web for ſmalnefs doth compare 
Wherein, the winder ſhows his workmanſhip fo rare | Wh 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew; wi 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew; | 
Of each in high'ſt accompt, and reckoned here as fine, 
§. As there th' Appulian fllece, or dainty Tarentine. 
From thence his lovely felt for Wye he doth diſpoſe, 1 
To view the goodly flocks on each hand as he goes; 1 
And makes his journey ſhort, with ſtrange and ſundry tales, 
Of all their wondrous things; and, not the leaſt,ot Wales 
Of that prodigious ſpring (him neighbouring as he paſt ) | 
That little fiſhes bones continually doth calt, | | | 
Whoſe reaſon whil'ſt he ſeeks induſtriouſſy to know, W 


Him from his mule to wake, arreſts him by and by. 

Whole meeting to behold, with how well ordered grace 
Each other entertains, how kindly they embrace | | 
For joy, ſo great a ſhout the bordering city ſent, 9 


That with the ſound thereof, which thorough Haywood 


went, 
The wood-nymphs did awake that in the forcit won; 
To know the ſudden cauſe, and preſently they run | 
With locks uncomb'd, for haſte the lovely Wye to ſee i 
(The flood that grac'd her molt ) this day ſhould married e i 


{ To that more lovely Lug ; a river of much tame, | i | 


That in her wandering banks ſhould loſe his glorious name. 
For Hereford, although her Wy ſhe hold fo dear, 
Yet Lug (whole longer courſe doth grace the goodly ſheere, 
And with his plenteous ſtream ſo many brooks doth bring 
Of all hers that be north is abſolutely king. 
But Marcely, griev'd that he (the neareſt of the reſt, 
And of the mountain kind ) not bidden was a gueſt 
Unto this nuptial feaſt, fo hardly it deth take, 
As (meaning for the ſame his ſtation to forſake) 
$. Inrag'd and mad with grief, himſelf in two did rive; 
The trees and hedges near, before him up doth drive, | 
And dropping headlong down, three days together fall: {| 
Which, bellowing as he went, the rocks did fo appal, 1 
That they him paſſage made, who coats and chappels cruſh : 1 
So violently he into his valley ruf. | 8 101 
But Wye (from her dear Lug hom nothing can reſtrain, 


In many a plcaſant ſhade, her joy to entertain) 


To Roſs her courſe directs ; and right her“ name to ſhow, . Wye dt bind 
g ; . . g be 0 
Oft windeth in her way, as back ſhe meant to go. S5, 10 | 
Meander, who is faid fo intricate to be, | called (in 
H. th not ſo many turns, nor crankling nooks as fie, be Eri 
| ry" : . tiſn of 
The Herefordian fields when well near having, aſt, jor findo— ö 
As ſhe is going forth, two ſiſter brooks at Jail ſity, or | 
That ſoil ner kindly ſends, to guide her on her ay; turning. oh 
Neat Gamar, that gets in ſwift Gurren. which do lay b 
£77 Their | 
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Their waters in one bank, augmenting of her train, 

TÞ'o grace the goodly Wye, as ſhe doth paſs by Dean. 
Beyond whoſe equal ſpring unto the weſt doth ly 

The goodly Golden Vale, whole luſcious ſcents do fly 

More free than Hybla's ſweets; and twixt her bordring hills, 

The air with ſuch delights ard delicacy fills, 

As makes it loth to ſtir, or thence thoſe ſmells to bear. 

Th” Heſperides ſcarce had ſuch pleaſures as be there: 

Which ſometime to attain, that mighty ſon of Jove 

One of his labours made, and with the dragon ſtrove, 

That never clos'd his eyes, the golden fruit to guard; 

As if t'enrich this place, from others, nature ſpar'd : 

Banks crown'd with curled groves, from cold to keep the 

lain, 
Fields barful, flow'ry meads, in ſtate them to maintain 
Floods, to make fat thoſe meads, from marble veins that 
ſpout, N 

To ſhew, the wealth within doth anſwer that without. 

So brave a nymph ſhe is, in every thing ſo rare, | 

As to fit down by her, ſhe thinks there's none ſhould dare. 

And forth ſhe ſends the Doire, upon the Wye to wait, 

Whom Munno by the way more kindly doth intreat 

(For Eſkle, her moſt lov'd, and Olcon's only fake ) 

With her to go along, till Wye ſhe overtake, _ 

To whom ſhe condeſcends, from danger her to ſhield, 

That th? Monumethian parts from th' Herefordian field 

Which manly Malvern ſees from furtheſt of the ſheer, 

On the Wigornian waſte when northward looking near, 


e Malvern On Corſwood caſts his eye, and on his home born chaſe, 


Then conſtantly beholds, with an unuſual pace, 

cam with her tribute come unto the Cambrian queen, 
Near whom in all this place a river's ſcarcely ſeen, 

That dare avouch her name; Team ſcorning any ſpring 
But what with her along from Shropſhire ſhe doth bring, 


Except one nameleſs ſtream that Malvern ſends her in, _ 


And Laughern though but ſmall : when they ſuch grace 
that win, | 5 | 
There thruſt in with the brooks incloſed in her bank. 
Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo rank, 
As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn, and doth crave 
Of place (by her deſert) precedency to have: 
Till chancing to behold the others godlike grace, 
So ſtrongly is ſurpris'd with beauties in her face | 
By no means ſhe could hold, but ncedſly ſhe muſt ſhow 
Hier liking; and herſelf doth into Sabrine throw. 
Not far from him again when Malvern doth perceive 
Two hills, which though their heads ſo high they do not 
| heave, - | 1673 8 _ 
Vet duly do obſerve great Malvern, and afford 
Him reverence : who again as fits a gracious lord, 
Upon his ſubjects looks, and cqual priſe doth give 
That Woodberry ſo nigh and neighbourly doth live 
With Abberley his friend, deſerving well ſuch fame 
That Saxton in his maps forgot them not to name: 


2 
* 


em 


A. 


Which, though in their mean types imall matter doth appear, 
Yet both of good account are reckned in the ſhiere, 
And highly grac'd of Team in his proud paſſing by. 

When ſoon the goodly Wyre, that wonted was ſo hy 
Her ſtately top to rear, aſhamed to behold 
Her ſtraight and goodly woods unto the furnace ſold 
(And looking on herſelf, by her decay doth ſee 
The miſery wherein her ſiſter forreſts be) 
Of Eriſicthon's end begins her to bethink, 
And of his cruel plagues doth wiſh they all might drink 2 4 f 
That thus have them diſpoil'd : then of her own deſpight; in Ovid's 
That ſhe, in whom her town, fair Beudly, took delight, 
And from her goodly ſeat conceiv'd fo great a pride, 
In Severn on her eaſt, Wyre on the ſetting fide, 
So naked left of woods, of pleaſure, and forlorn, 
As ſhe that lov'd her moſt, her now the moſt doth ſcorn ; 
With endleſs grief perplext her ſtubborn breaſt ſhe itrake, 
And to the deafened air thus paſſionately ſpalce ; 

Lou Driades, that are ſaid with oaks to live and die, 
* Wherefore in our diſtreſs do you our dwellings fly: 
Upon this monſtrous age and not revenge our wrong? 
For cutting down an oak that juſtly did belong 
To one of Ceres, nymphs, in Theſſaly that grew 
In the Dodonean grove (O nymphs! ) you could purſue 
* The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 


metamor. 


| © That villany to wreak the tyrant did to her : 


Who, with a dreadful frown did blaſt the growing grain: 
* And having from him reft what ſhould his life maintain, 
* She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 

And thruſt her down his throat, into his ſtanchleſs maw : 
Who, when nor ſea nor land for him ſufficient were, 
With his devouring teeth his wretched fleſh did tear. 


This did you for one tree: but of whole foreſts they 


| © That in theſe impious times have been the vile decay 


* (Whom I may juſtly call their county's deadly foes ) 
© Gainſt them you move no power, their ſpoil unpuniſht goes. 
* How many grieved ſouls in future time ſhall ſtarve, 

For that which they have rapt their beaſtly luſt to ſerve! 
We, ſometime that the ſtate of famous Britain were, 
„For whom the was renown'd in kingdoms far and near, 
Are ranſackt ; and our trees ſo hackt above the ground, 
That where their lofty tops their neighbouring countries 

* crown'd, 


{© Their trunks (like aged folks) now bare and naked ſtand, 


As for revenge to heav'n each held a withered hand: 

And where the goodly herds of high-palm'd harts did gaze 

* Upon the paſſer by, thereby now doth only graze 

The gall*d-back carion jade, and hurtful ſwine do ſpoil 

* Once to the ſylvan Powers our conſecrated foil.” 
This uttered ſhe with grief: and more ſhe would hay 

ſpoke, 
When the Salopian floods her of her purpoſe broke, 
And ſilence did enjoin; a liſtning ear to lend 


To Severn, which was thought did mighty things intend. 


* * * 


ELI LUSTRATLION SE 


HE muſe vet kovers over Wales, and here ſings the inner terri- 
tories, with part ol the Severn ſtory, and her Euglith neighbours, 


T hat frought ſrom plenteous Powwſe with their ſuper fluons waſt 
Manure the batfu! March | 


Wales (as is before touched) is divided into three parts, North-wales, 
South-wales and Powiſe; this laſt is here meant, compriſing part of 
Brecknock, Radnor and Montgomery. The diviſion hath its beginning 
attributed to the three ſors of“ Roderique the Great, Mervin, Cadelh, 
and Anarawt, who poſſeſt them for their portions hereditary, as they 
are named. But out of an 6id book cf Welih ;:aws, David Powel affirms 
thoſe tripartite titles more ancient. 1 know that the diviſion and gift is 
different in Caradoc Lancharvan from that of Girald ; but no great con- 
ſequence of admitting either here Ihoſe three Princes were called in Bri- 
tiſh bN tritunſor Talacthigc, becauſe © every one of them wore upon 
h's bonet or helmet, a coronet of gold, being a broad Jace or headband. 
indented upwards ſet and wrought with precious tones, Which in Britiſh 
or Welſh is called © Talacth, which name nurtes give to the upper band 
on a child's head. Ot th torm {| mean of a baud or wreath) were the 
ancienteſt of crowns, as appears in the de:cription of the Cidaris, and 


Tiara of the Perſians in Cteſias, Q. Curtius, and Xenophon, the crowns 
of Oak, Graſs, Parſly, Olives, Myrtle, and ſuch among the Greeks © panty | 
and Romans, and in that expreſs name of Diadema, ſignifying a Band, 3 
of which, whether it have in our tongue community with that Banda, 2. C. 
derived of the e Carian into Italian, expreſſing victory, and fo, for Beccgſeler, 
ominous good words, is tranſlated to enſigns and ſtandars (as in oriental 7 N 
{tories the words Bard and BarSogipG often ſhew ) I mult not here 2 >: 
Inquire. Molmutius firit f uſed a golden crown among the Britiſh, and 20. 4 Ben- 
as it ſeems. by the ſame authority, Athelſtan among the Saxon. But I 9%: © > 
digrefs. By the March underſtand thoſe Jimits between England and Di 
Wales; which continuing from north to ſouth, join the Welſh Shire; to , 
Hereford, Shropſhire and the Engliſh part, and were divers baronies, & g 
divided from any ſhire until s Henry VIII. by act of parliament an- i #92 
nexed ſome to Wales, others to England. The barons that lived in 5 
them were called lord Marchers, and by the name of h Marchiones, T Galfret: 
i. e. Marqueſſes. For ſo Roger of i Mortimer, James of Audeleg, d . 
Roger of Clifford, Roger of Leiburn, Haimo L'eſtrange, Hugh of Tur- .! At 4 
bervil, (Which by ſword adventured the ranſom of Henry III. out . 
Simon of Montfort his ire:cherous impriſonment, after the battle of 28. .;. 
Lewes are called * Marchiones Wallia; and Edward III. created Roger ca-. . 

h L'. Rus. Scaccar. i Mattb. Nef rea 


15 29. to 


5, 2+ k Marqueſs or lord marchers of 


1 * j 
I Ge, 


of 


The SIXTH SON G. : 


| Fir the of Mortimer Earl of March, as if you ſhould ſiy, of the Limits ! twixt 
}.mits fee to Wales and England, Marc, or Were, ſignifying a bound or limit: as 


. eT to the III. ſong more la ghely. und hence is ſuppoſed the original of 
rg > that honorary title of Marqueſs, which is as much as a lord of the fron- 

tiers, or ſuch like; although I know divers others are derivat:ons which 
m Ad Cor the m Feadilts have imagined. Theie Marchers had their laws in their 


Find, 2. tit, Baronies, and for matter of ſuit, if it had been twixt tenants holding of 
quis dicatur them, then was it commenced in their own courts and determined ; it tor 
Dx. 74: the barony it ſelf, then in the king's courts at Weſtminſter, by writ, di- 
riſconſull! rected to the {herrif of the next Engliſh ſhire adjoining, as Glocetter, 
N to Hereford, and ſome others. For the king's n writ did not run in wales 


the ninth as in England, until by ſtatute the principality was incorporated with 


ſong mere the crown; as appears in an old o report where one was committed for 
Porticular' z, eſloigning a ward into Wales, extra poteflatem Regis under Henry III. 


len, 3. 8 - \ . 
2 Apr Atterward ? Edward I. made ſome ſhire; init, and altered the cuſtoms, 


75 conforming them in ſome ſort to the Engliſh, as in the ſtatute of Ruthland 
Stat. you have it largely; and under Edward II. to a 4 Parliament at York 


. were ſummoned twenty four out of North-wales, and as many out of 
+ Kd; t. | ö . ; g eg n 
5 24 2. South-wales. but notwithſtandieg all tuis, the Marches continued as 
) a * 4 * 


et. clan. diſtinct; and in them were, for the moſt part, thoſe controverted titles, 
mer 13. Which in our la- annals ars referred to Wales. For the divided ſhires 


r V. 5 were, as it ſe nu, or ſhould hav- been ſubject to the Engliſh form; but 
SS. 71 5 N 3 . * 

ile 2. the particulars hereof are unfit for this room: if you are at all conver- 
HUM 1 


14, Fa. 3. ſant in our law, I lend you to my * margine; if not, it ſcarce concerns 
Je : : 3 . 5 : OS 
juriferct, 23 You. 


9 he Iligre wildly raves. 

av. 34. 1 

Ed. * : : 8 5 : 
. 14 © "This violence, of the water's madne!s, declared by the author, is fo 


fel expreſt in an vid monk, which about four hundred years ſince, favs it 
Juris nbi. was called the Higre in Engliſh. To make more deſcrip ion of it, were 
but to reſolve the author's poem. 


5 lo Within her bollow woods the Satyrs that did won. 


4. digeſt. By the Satyrs raviſhing the ſea-nymphs into this maritime foreſt of 
Fentiß. um. Dean (lying between Wye and Severn in Gioceſter ) with Severn's ſuit 
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to Neptune, and his proviſion of remed y, you hive, poetically deſerib'd 
the rapines which were committed along that hore, by ſuch as lurked 
in theſe ſhady rec-ptac'es, which he properly titles Satyr's, that name 
coming from an Faſtern * root, ſignify ing to hide, or ly hid, as that J. 
rable benefits to the ſtate of learning) taught us. The Englith were 7 e Sex 
alſo ill intreated by the Welſh in their peſtiges here, until by aft of. Ae 
Parliament remedy was given; as you may ce in the * ſtatutes pream- 777 dt gee 
ble, which fati:fies the action. h 5 me my 
| 5 iſſim 7 % 
Mpilſt Mulverne king of bills fuir Severa everiocks, CHE 
it: i”: dunner. 
Hereford and Worceſter are by theſe hills ſeven miles in length con- <f IH. 
fined ; and rather, in reſpect of the adj cent vale:, thin the bills falt, 1 : 
under{land the attribute of excellency. Upon theie is the ſuppoſed vi- Herb cad; 
ſion of Piers Plowman, done, as is thought, by Robert Y Langland, a 5. 
Shropſhire man, ih a kind of Engliſh meter: which for diſcovery of ? On 
the infecting corruptions of thoſe t:me-, I prefer before mavy more an 1 ag 
ſeemingly ſerious invectives, as well for invention as judgement. But 
I have read that the author's name was fohn Malverne, a fellow of 
oriel college in Oxford, who finiſhed it 15 Ed. III. 


As there th Apulian fleece, or dainty Tarentine. 


In Apuglis and the upper Calabria of Italy, the wool hath been ever 
famous for ? fineſt excellence: in ſo much that for pre erving it rom the 2 2755 
injury of earth, baſhes, and weather, the ſhepherd- uſed to cloath their 
ſheep vith ſins, and indecd it was lo chargeable in theſe and other kind ; 
of pains about it, chat it icarce requited colt, 5 


* 5 
1 


-——himſelf in two did rive. 


Alluding to a prodigious diviſion of Marcly hill, in an earth-quake of * 257 
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late ® time; which moſt of all was in theſe parts of the iſland. 
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The EIGTH SONG. 


TE ARGUMENT, 


The goodly Severn bravely fines 
The nebleſft of her Britiſh kings , 
At Ceſar's landing what we were, 
And of the Roman conqueſt here: 
Then ſhews, lo her dear Britains fame, 
How quickly chriſtned they became, 
And of their conſtancy doth hoaſt, 
In ſundry feriunes ſtrangely toft : 
Then doth the Saxons landing tell, 
And how by them the Britons fell ; 
Cheers the Salopian mountains high, 
That on the weſt of ſevera lie 
Calls down each riveret from her ſpring, 
T heir queen upon her way to bring; 
Whom down to Brug the muſe attenas : 
Where, leaving her, this ſeng ſhe ends. 


O Salop when herſelf clear Sabrine comes to ſhow, 
And wiſely her bethinks the way ſhe had to go, 
South-weltward caſt her courſe ; and with an amourous eye 
Thoſe countries whence the came ſurveyeth {paſſing by) 
Thoſe lands in ancient times old Cambria claym'd her due, 
For refuge when to her th'oppreſſed Brite as flew 3 
By England now uſurp't, who (paſt the wonted meer, 
Her ſure and ſovereign banks) had taken ſundry ſheers, 
Which ſhe her marches made: whereby thoſe hills of fame 
And rivers ſtocd diſgrac'd; accounting it their ſhame, 
$. That all without that mound which Mercian Offa call 
To run from north to ſouth, athwarth the Cambrian waſt, 
Could England not ſuffice, but that the ſtragling Wye, 
Which in the hart of Wales was ſometime ſaid to lye, 
Now only for her bound proud England did prefer. 
That Severn, when ſhe ſecs the wrong thus offerd her, 


Though by injurious time deprived of that place 
Which anciertly the held: yer loth that her diſgrace 
Should on the Britons light, the hills and rivers near 
Auiterely to her calls, commanding them to hear 
in her dear childrens right {their anceſtors of yore, 
Now thruſt betwixt herſelf, and the Virginian ſhore, 
$. Who drave the giants hence that of the earth were bred. 
And of the ſpacious ile became the ſovereign head) 
What from authentick books ſhe liberally could fay. 
Of which whilſt ſhe bethoughr her; weſtward every way, 
The mountains, floods, and meers, to ſilence them betake : 
When Severn lowting low, thus gravely them beſpake 
« How mighty was that man, and honoured ſtil] to be, 
That gave this ile his name, and to his children three, 
* Three kingdoms in the fame? which, time doth now deny, 
With his arrival here, and primer monarchy. | 
«© * Loegria, though thou canſt thy Locrine eaſely loſe, England. 


17 "IR, . * 5 b : 
* Yet * Cambria, him, whom fat? her ancient founder choſe, OW: 
We cot- 


In no wiſe will forgo; nay, ſhould © Albania leave land. 


F. Her Albanact for ayd, and to the Scythian cleave. 
And though remorſeleſs Rome, which firſt did us enthral, 


As barbarous but eſteem'd, and ſticht not fo to call; 


The ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obey'd 
«&, Three hundred years before Rome's great foundation 
| * laid; | — 9 
And had a thouſand vears an empire ſtrongly ſtood, 
© Ere Cæſar to her ſhores here ſtem'd the circling flood; 
S. And long before, borne arms againſt the barbarous hun, 
Here landing with intent the iſle to over- run: 
« And following them in flight, their general Humberd 

* drown'd | | 
© In that of great arm of ſea, by his great name renown'd ? 
And her great builders had, her cities who did rear « Prieſts 
With fanes unto her gods, and flamins every where. among 
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POET: 


Nor Troynovant alone a city long did ſtand ; 

« But after, ſoon again by Ebranks powerful hand 

© York lifts her towers aloft : which ſcarcely finiſht was, 
« But as they, by thoſe kings, ſo by Rudhudibras, 


* Canter- © Kents firſt and famous town, with Wincheſter, aroſe : 


© And others, others built, as they fit places choſe. 

© So Britain to her praiſe, of all conditions brings; 
< The warlike, as the wiſe, Of her courageous kings, 
Brute Greenſhield: to whoſe name we providence umpute, 
« Divinely. to revive the land's firſt conqueror, Brute. 

So had ſhe thoſe were learn'd, endu'd with nobler parts: 
© As, he {rom learned Greece, that (by the liberal arts) 
. To Stamford, in this iſle, ſeem'd Athens to transfer; 
< Wiſe Bladud, of her kings that great Philoſopher ; 
Who found our boiling, baths ; and his knowledge high, 
Diſdaining human paths, here practiced to fly. 

Ol juſtly vexed Leire, and thoſe who laſt did tug 
© In worſe than civil war; the * ſons of Gorbodug 
(By whoſe unnatural ſtrife the land fo long was toſt) 
] cannot ſtay to tell, nor ſhall my Britain boaſt ; 
But, of that man which did her monarchy reſtore, 
Her firſt imperial crown of gold that ever wore, 
And that moſt glorious type of ſovereignty regain'd ; 
Mulmutius: who this land in ſuch eſtate maintain'd 
As his great belſire Brute from Albions heirs it won. 

. This grand-child, great as he, thoſe four proud 
* ſtreets. begun | 

That each way croſs this iſle, and bounds did them allow. 
© Like priviledge he lent the temple and the plow : 
So ſtudious was this prince in his moſt forward zeal 
© To the celeſtial power, and to the publick weal. 

* Bellinus he begot, who Dacia proud ſubdu'd ; 

* And Brennus, who abroad a worthier war purſu'd, 
* Aſham'd of civil ſtrife ; at home hear leaving all : 
© And with ſuch goodly youth, in Germany and Gaul 
As he had gather'd up, the Alpin mountains paſt, 
And bravely on the banks of fatal Allia chas'd | 
© The Romans (that her ſtream diſtained with their gore) 
And through proud Rome, diſplay'd his Britiſh enſign bore: 
*$. There, balancing his ſword againft her baſer gold, 
Ihe ſenators for ſlaves he in her forum ſold. 
At laſt, by power expell'd, yet proud of late ſucceſs, 
* His forces then for Greece did inſtantly addreſs ; 
* And marching with his men upon her fruitful face, | 
Made Macedon firſt ſtoop; then Theſſaly, and Thrace ; 
* His ſouldiers there enricht with all Peonia's ſpoil ; 
And where to Greece he gave the laſt and deadlieſt foil, 
© In that moſt dreadtul fight, on that more diſmal day, 
* Oerthrew their utmoſt proweſs at ſad Thermopylæ; 
And daring of her god's, adventur'd to have taen 
_ © Thoſe ſacred things enſhrin'd in wiſe Apollo's fane : 
To whom when thundring heaven pronounc'd her fear- 
| * tulſt word, „ i 
5. Againſt the Delphian power he ſhak'd his ireful ſword. 
As of the Britiſh blood, the native Cambri here 
(So of my Cambria call'd) thoſe valiant Cymbri were 
„(When Britain with her brood fo peopled had her ſear, 
* The foil could not ſuffice, it daily grew fo great) 
* Of Denmark who themſelves did anciently poſſeſs, 
And to that ſtraitned point, that utmoſt cherſoneſſe, 
My country's name bequeath'd ; whence Cymbrica it took: 
© Yet long were not compriz'd within that little nook, 
© But with thoſe Almain powers this people iſſued forth: 
And like ſome boiſtrous wind ariſing from the north, 
Came that unwieldy hoſt ; that, which way it did move, 
The very burthenous earth before it ſeem'd to ſhove, 
And only meant to claim the univerſe its own. 
In this terreſtrial globe, as though ſome world unknown, 
By pampred natures ſtore too prodigally fed 
And ſurfeiting therewith) her ſurcreaſe vomited; 
« Thele roaming up and down to ſeek ſome ſetling room, 
© Firſt like a deluge fell upon Illyricum, 
f* And with his Roman powers Papyrius overthrew ; 


thoſe nor- Then, by great Belus brought againſt thoſe legions, flew 


DL B TON: 


Their forces which in France Aurelius, Scaurus led; 
And afterward again, as bravely vanquihed 
The conſuls Cæpio, and ſtout Manlius on the plain, 
Where Rhodanus was red with blood of Latines ſlain. 
In greatneſs next ſucceeds Belinus' worthy fon, 
* Gurguſtus : who ſoon left what his great father won, 
Jo Guynteline his heir: whole * queen, beyond her kind, 
In her great huſband's peace, to ſhew her upright mind, 
F. To wiſe Mulmutius laws, her Martian firit did frame: 
From which we ours derive, to her eternal fame. 
So Britain forth with theſe, that valiant baſtard brought, 
* Morindus, Danius ſon, which with that * monſter fought 
His ſubjects that devour'd ; to ſhew himſelf again 
* Their Martyr, who by them ſelected was to raign. 
So Britain likewiſe boaſts her Elidure the juſt, 
Who with his people was of ſuch eſpecial truſt, 


| © That (Archigallo faln into their general hate, 
And by their powerful hand depriv'd of kingly ſtate) 


* Unto the regal chair they Elidure advanc'd: 

But long he had not reign'd, ere happily it chanc'd, 

In hunting of a hart, that in the forreſt wild, 

© The late depoſed king, himſelf who had exil'd 

From all reſort of men, juſt Elidure did meet; 

Who much unlike himſelf, at Elidurus feet, 

Him proſtrating with tears, his tender breaſt: ſo ſtrook, 

That he (the Britiſh rule who lately on him took 

At th'earneſt peoples pray'rs) him calling to the court, 

There Archigallo's wrongs ſo lively did report, 

« Relating (in his right) his lamentable caſe, 

With ſo effectual ſpeech imploring their high grace, 

That him they reinthron'd ; in peace who ſpent his days. 
Then Elidure again, crown'd with applaufive praiſe, 


As he a brother rais'd, by brothers was depos'd. 


And put into the towr : where miſerably inclos'd, 


| © Outhving yet their hate, and the Uſurpers dead, 


Thrice had the Britiſh crown ſet on his reverend head. 
When more than thirty kings in fair ſucceſſion came 

* Unto that mighty Lud, in whoſe eternal name 

* $. Great London till ſhall live (by him rebuilded) while 

To cities ſhe remains the ſovereign of this iſle. 
And when commanding Rome to Cæſar gave the charge, 


Her empire (but too great) {till further to enlarge 


With all beyond the alpes; the aides he found to paſs 


From theſe parts into Gaul, ſnew'd here ſome nation was 
* Undaunted that remain'd with Rome's ſo dreadful name, 
That durſt preſume to aid thoſe ſhe decreed to tame. 
Beyond her empire's bounds, by ſhipping wiſely ſought. 
(Here proling on the ſhores) this iſland to diſcry, 


[What people her poſſeſt, how faſhion'd ſhe did ly: 


Where ſcarce a ſtranger's foot defilPd her virgin breaſt, 
Since her firſt conqueror Brute here put his powers to reſt , 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
With trifles, which ſhe took for niceneſs more than need: 
But as another world, with all abundance bleſt, | 


And ſatisfy'd with what ſhe in herſelf poſſeſt; 


Through her exceſſive wealth (at length) till wanton grown, 
Some kings (with others lands that would enlarge their own) 
« By innovating arms an open paſſage made | | 
For him that gap't for all (the Roman) to invade. 
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Wherefore that matchleſs man, whole high ambition wrought 


« Yet with grim-viſag'd war when he her ſhores did greet, 


|* And terribleſt did threat with his amazing fleet, 
Thoſe Britiſh bloods he found, his force that durſt aſſail, 


And poured from the cliffs their ſhafts like ſhowers of hail 
Upon his helmed head; to tell him as he came, 
That they (from all the world) yet feared not his name: 


+ feel, | | | 
Oft ventring their bare breſt gainſt his oft-bloodi:d ſteel ; 


And in their chariots charg'd : which they with wondreus 


{kill 
Could turn in their ſwift'ſt courſe upon the ſtegpeſt Hill, 
© And wheel about his troops for vantage of the gr 
Or elk diſrank his force wheie entrance might 


| © Which, their undaunted ſpirits ſoon made that conqueror 
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And from their armed ſeats their thrilling darts could throw 
Or nimbly leaping down, their valiant ſwords beſtow, 
And with an active ſkip remount themſelves again, 
Leaving the Roman horſe behind them on the plain, 
* And beat him back to Gaul his forces to ſupply 
As they the gods of Rome and Cæſar did defy, 
COiaaſſibelan renown'd, the Britons faithful guide, 
Who when th' Italian pow'rs could no way be deny'd, 
« But would this iſle ſubdue; their forces to fore- lay, 
Thy foreſts thou didſt fell, their ſpeedy courſe to ſtay : 
F. Thoſe armed ſtakes in Tames that ſtuck'ſt, their horſe 
to gore, 
* Which boldly durſt attempt to forrage on thy ſhore: 
* Thou ſuch hard entrance here to Cæſar didſt allow, 
To whom (thy ſelf except) the weſtern world did bow. 
. And more than Cæſar got, three emperors could not win, 
Jill the courageous ſons of our Cunobelin 
Sunk under Plautius? ſword, ſent hither to diſcuſs 
The former Roman right, by arms again, with us. 
Nor with that conſul join'd, Veſpafian could prevail 
In thirty ſeveral fights, nor make them ſtoop their fail, 
* Yea, had not his brave ſon, young Titus, paſt their hopes, 
* His forward father fetcht out of the Britiſh troops, 
And quit him wondrous well when he was ſtrongly charg'd, 
His father (by his hands ſo valiantiy enlarg'd) 
Had never more ſeen Rome; nor had he ever ſpilt 
The temple that wiſe ſon of faithful David built, 
« Subverted thoſe high walls, and lay'd that city waſte 
Which God, in human fleſh, above all other grac'd. 
* No marvail then though Rome fo great her conqueſt 
* thought, 
© In that the iſle of Wight ſhe to ſubjection brought, 
t A people E Belgæ and ſubdu'd (a people of the weſt) 
ther in- That lateſt came to us, our leaſt of all the reſt ; | 
qv, When Claudius, who that time her wreath imperial wore, 
pol © Though ſcarce he ſnew'd himſelf upon our ſouthern ſhore, 
Wilt. and * It ſcorn'd not in his ſtile; but, due to that his praiſe, 
Someriet- Triumphal arches claim'd, and to have yearly plays; 
lars. Ihe nobleſt naval crown, upon his palace pitcht ; 
As with the Ocean's ſpoil his Rome who had enricht. 
Her Caradock (with cauſe) fo Britain may prefer; 
Than whom, abraver ſpirit was ne' er brought forth by her: 
For whilſt here in the welt the Britons gather'd head, 
This general of the reſt, his ſtout Silures led 
Againſt Oſtorius, ſent by Cæſar to this place 


i Thoſe cf 
Mon- 


nth,  <WithRome's highfortune{then the high'ſtin fortune's grace) 
adjacent A long and doubtful war with whom he did maintain, 
ſhes, Until that hour wherein his valiant Britons ſlain, 
« He gricvouſly beheld (o'crprefſt with Roman power) 
« Himſelf well near the laſt their wrath did not devour, 
When (for revenge, not fear) he fled (as truſting moſt, 
| Another day might win, what this had lately loſt) 
8 We To Cartiſmandua, queen of * Brigants, for her aid, 
e He to his foes, by her, moſt falſely was betray'd. 
thereby. Who, as a ſpoil of war, t'adorn the triumph ſent 
Jo great Oſtorius due, when through proud Rome he went, 
« That had herſelf prepar'd (as ſhe had all been eyes) 
Our Caradock to view; who in his country's guiſe, 
9. Came with his body nak'd, his hair down to his waiſt, 
* Girt with a chain of ſteel ; his manly breaſt inchas*d 
* With ſundry ſhapes of beaſts. And when this Briton ſaw 
lis wife and children bound as ſlaves, it could not awe 
* 1411s manlinels at all: but with a ſettled grace, 
* Undaunted with her pride, he lookt her in the face: 
* And with a ſpeech fo grave as well a prince became, 
* Himſelf and his redeem” d, to our eternal fame, 
Nero. © ThenRome's great 'tyrantnext, the laſt's adopted heir, | 
— hat brave Suetonius ſent, the Britiſh coaſts to clear; 
4 Angle. © The utter ſpoil of * Mon who ſtrongly did purſue 
8 Erol, { Unto whoſe gloomy ſtrengths, th'revolted Britons flew ) 
place I' here entring, he beheld what ſtreok him pale with dread: 
. The frantick Britiſh froes, their hair diſhevelled, 
ence © 


tha D, With fire-brands ran about, like to their furious eyes 
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And from the hollow woods the tearlels Druldes; 
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* Who with their direful threats, and execrable vows, 

© Inforc*d the troubled heaven to knit her angry brows. 
And as here in the weſt the Romans bravely wan, 

* So all upon the eaſt the Britons over-ran : 

S. The colony long kept at Mauldon, overthrown, 

* Which by prodigious ſigns was many times fore-ſhown, 

And often had diſmay'd the Roman foldters : when | 1 

Brave Voadicia made with her reſolved'ſt men © kg 

* To © Virolam; whoſe ſiege with fire and ſword ſhe ply'd, = By ſaint 

Till levePd with the earth. To London as the hy'd, Albans. 

The conſul coming in with his auſpicious aid, 

The queen (to quit her yoke no longer that delay d) 

Him dar'd by dint of ſword, it hers or his to try, 

With words that courage ſhow'd, and with a voice as high 

In her right hand her launce, and in her left her ſhicld, 

As both the battels ſtood prepared 1n the field) 

© Incouraging her men: which reſolute, as ſtrong, 

Upon the Roman ruſh'd; and ſhe, the reſt among, 

Vi ades in that doubtful war: till laſtly, when ſhe ſaw 

«* The fortune of the day unto the Roman draw, 

The queen (touthve her friends who highly did diſdain, 

And laſtly, for proud Rome a triumph to remain) 

F. By poiſon ends her days, unto that end prepar'd, 

As laviſhly to ſpend what uetonius ſpar'd. 

Him ſcarcely Rome recall'd, ſuch glory having won, 
But bravely to proceed, as erſt ſhe had begun, 
Agricola here made her great lieutenant then: 
Who having ſettled Mon, that man of all her men, 

* Appointed by the powers apparently to ſee 
The wearied Britons fink, and eas'ly in Cegree | 
© Beneath his fatal ſword the e Ordovies to fall » North- | 
* Inhabiting the weſt, thoſe people laſt of all C N 
" TO ſtout! eft him with-ſtood, renown'd for martial“ | in 
Thhence leading on his powers unto the utmoſt north, lf 
«© When all the towns that lay betwixt our Trent and Tweed, 
« Suffic*d not (by the way) his waſteful fires to feed, 
© cle there ſome Britons found, who (to rebate their 1 pleen, 
As yet with grieved eyes our ſpoils not having ſeen) ) "Mi 
Him at ? Mount Grampus met : Which from his height > Is the - | 1 
© beheld midſt of 
Them laviſh of their lives; who could not be compell'd Scotland, 
* The Roman yoke to bear : and Galgacus their guide 
* Amongſt his murthered troojs t there reſolutely dy d. 

Eig t R Oman emperors reign'd ſince firſt that war began; 

Great Julius Cæſar firſt, the laſt Domitian. | 
A hundred thirty years the northern Britons ſtill, ll 
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That would in no wile ſtoop to Rome's imperious will, 


© Into the ſtraitned land with theirs retired far. 

In laws and manrers ſince from us that different are; | 
And with the Iriſh Pitt, which to their aid they drew th 
(On them oft breaking in, who long did them purſue) 


[F. A greater foe to us in our own bowels bred, | | | 
|< Than Rome, with much expence that us had conquered, _ I 


And when that we great Rome's ſo much in time were 
© grown, | 

That ſhe her charge durſt leave to princes of our own, 

(Such as. within our ſelves, our ſuffrage ſhould elect) 

. Arviragus, born ours, here firſt ſhe did protect; 

Who faithfully and long, of labour did her caſe. 

Then he, our Flamins ſcats who turn'd to biſhops ſees ; 

Great Lucius, that good king: to whom we chiefly owe 

„. This happineſs we have, Chriſt crucity'd to know. 
As Britain to her praiſe receiv'd the chriſtian faith, 

After (that word-made man) our dear redeemer's death 

Within two hundred years; and his difciples here, 

By their great maſter ſent to preach him every where, 

< Moſt reverently receiv*d, their doctrine and prefer'd ; 

© Interring him, * who erſt the fon of God inter'd. 


2 Joſeph 
So Britons was ſhe born, though Italy her crown'd, oi Ariz 
Of all the chriſtian world that empreſs moſt renown'd, a 
. Conſtantius? worthy wife; who ſcorring worldly oſs, 
Her ſelf in perſon went to ſeek that ſacred croſs, 
* Whereon our ſaviour dy'd : which found, as it was fought, 
6 From Salem unto Rome tumphanchy {iv brought. Jeraſa- 


4 As lem, 
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As when the primer church her councils pleas'd to call, 
© Great Britain's biſhops there were not the leaſt of all; 


FS. Againſt the Arian fect at Arles having room, 


At Sardica again, and at Ariminum. 

Now, when with various fate five hundred years had paſt, 
And Rome of her. great charge grew weary here at laſt; 
»The Vandals, Goths, and Huns, that with a powerful head 

All Italy and France had well-near overſpread, 

To much-endanger'd Rome ſufficient warning gave, 
Thoſe forces that ſhe held, within her felt to have. 
The Roman rule from us then utterly remov*d. 

« Whilſt we, in ſundry fields, our ſundry fortunes prov'd 
With the remorſeleſs Pict, {till waſting us with war. 
And twixt the froward fire, licentious Vortiger, 

And his too forward ſon, young Vortimer, aroſe 
Much ſtriſe within our ſelves, whilſt here they interpoſe 
* By turns cach other's reigns: whereby, we weakned grew. 
© The warhke Saxon then into the land we drew; 

A nation nuit in ſpoil, and fitt'ſt to undergo 

Our cauſe againſt the Pict, our moſt inveterate foe. 

When they „which we had hir'd for ſoldiers to the ſhore, 
« Perceiv'd the wealthy iſle to wallow in her ſtore, 


nd ſubt'ly had found out how we infeebled were; 


The an- 
cient 


bounds of 


Wales. 


1 Clun 
Foreſt. 


They, under falſe pretence of amity and chear, 
The Britiſh Peers invite, the German healths to view 
At Stonehenge ; where they them unmercitully ſlew. 
Then, thoſe of Brute's great blood, of Armorick poſſeſt, 
« Extreamly griev'd to ſce their kinſmen ſo diſtreſt, 
© Us offer'd to relieve, or elſe with us to dy: 
We, after, to requite their noble courteſy, 
. Eleven thouſand maids ſent thoſe our friends again, 
In wedlock to be linkt with them of Brute's high ſtrain; 
* That none with Brute's great blood, but Britons might be 
mixt: 
Such friendſhip ever was the ſtock of Troy betwixt. 
Out of whoſe ancient race, that warlike Arthur ſprong 
* Whoſe moſt renowned acts ſhall ſounded be as long 
* As Britain's name 1s Known : which ſpred themſelves ſo 
Wicke, 
As ſcarcely hath for fame left any roomth beſide. 
My Wales, then hold thine own, and let thy Britons 
* ſtand 
Upon their right, to be the nobleſt of the land. 
Think how much better *tis, for thee, and thoſe of thine, 


From gods, and heroes old to draw your famous line, 


. Than from the Scythian poor; whence they themſelves 
deriv e, 
* Whoſe multitudes did firſt you to the mountains drive. 
Nor let the ſpacious mound of that great Mercian king 
Into a lefler roomth thy burlineſs to bring) 
Include thee ; when my ſelf, and my dear brother Dee, 
By nature were the bounds firſt limited to thee.” 
Scarce ended ſhe her ſpeech, but thoſe great mountains | 

| near, 

Upon the Cambrian part that all for Brutus were, 


With her high truths inflam'd, look'd every one about 


To find their ſeveral ſprings ; and bade them get them out, 

And in their fulneſs wait upon their ſoveraign flood, 

In Britons ancient right ſo bravely that had ſtood. 
When firſt the furious Team, that on the Cambrian ſide 

Doth Shropſhire as a mear from Hereford divide, 

As worthieſt of the reſt ; ſo worthily doth crave 

That of thoſe leſſer brooks the leading ſhe might have 

The firſt of which is Clun, that to her miſtreſs came: 

Which of a foreſt born that bears her proper name, 

Unto the Golden Vale and anciently ally'd, 

Of every thing of both ſufficiently tupply'd, 


L BIO NV: 


The longer that ſne grows, the more renown doth win: 

And for her greater ſtate, next Bradfield bringeth in, 

Which to her wider banks reſigns a weaker ſtream. 

When fiereely making forth, the ſtrong and luſty Team 

A friendly foreſt nymph (nam'd Mocktry ) doth imbrace, 

Herſelf that bravely bears; twixz whom and Bringwood- 

chaſe, 

Her banks with many a wreath are curiouſly bedeckt, 

And in their ſafer ſhades they long time her protect. 

Then takes ſhe Oney in, and forth from them doth fling : 

When to her further aid, next Bow, and Warren, bring 

Clear Quenny ; by the way, which Stradbrook up doth 

take: 

By whoſe united powers, their Team they mightier make ; 

Which in her lively courſe to Ludlow comes at laſt, 

Where Corve into her ſtream herſelf doth headlong call. 

With due attendance next, come Ledwich and the Rhea. 
Then ſpeeding her, as though fent poſt unto the ſea, 

Her native Shropſhire leaves, and bids thoſe towns adieu, 

Her only ſoveraign queen, proud Severn to purſue. 

When at her going out, thoſe mountains of command 

(The Clees, like loving twins, and Stitterſton that ſtand) 

Tranſfeverned, behold fair England tow'rds the riſe, 

And on their ſetting ſide, how ancient Cambraa lies. 

Then Stipperſton a hill, though not of ſuch renown 

As many that are ſet here tow'rds the going down, 

To thoſe his own allies, that ſtood not far away, 

Thus in behalf of Wales directly ſeem'd to fay ; 

Dear Corndon, my delight, as thou art lov'd of me, 

And Breeden, as thou hop'ſt a Briton thought to be, 

To Cortock ſtrongly cleave, as to our ancient friend, 

And all our utmoſt ſtrength to Cambria let us lend. 

For though that envious time injuriouſly have wrung 

From us thoſe proper names did firſt to us belong, 


| © Yet for our country ſtill, ſtout mountains let us ſtand.“ 


Here, every neighbouring hill held up a willing hand, 
As freely to applaud what Stipperſton decreed : 
And Hockſtow when ſhe heard the mountains thus proceed, 
| With ecchoes from her woods, her inward joys expreſt, 
To hear that hill ſhe lov'd, which likewiſe lov'd her beſt, 
Should in the right of Wales, his neighbouring mountains 
ſtir, 
So to advance that place which might them both preferr ; ; 
That ſhe from open ſhouts could ſcarce herſelf refrain. 
When ſoon thoſe other rills to Severn which retain, 
And tended not on Team, thus of themſelves do ſhow 
The ſervice that to her they abſolutely owe. 
Firſt Camlet cometh in, a Montgomerian maid, 
Her ſource in Severn's banks that ſafely having laid, 
Mele, her great miſtreſs next at Shrewſbury doth meet, 
To ſee with what a grace ſhe that fair town doth greet; 
Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe throws, 
And oft iniſles the ſhore, as wantonly ſhe flows ; 
Of it oft taking leave, oft turns, it to imbrace; 
As though ſhe only were enamour'd of that place, 
| Her fore-intended courſe determined to leave, 
And to that moſt-lov'd town eternally to cleave : 
With much ado at length, yet bidding it adieu, 
Her journey towards the ſea doth ſeriouſly purſue. 
Where, as along the ſhores ſhe proſperoully doth ſweep, 
Small Marbrook maketh in, to her inticing deep. © 


And as ſhe lends her eye to * Bruge's lofty ſight, v Bruge- 
That foreſt-nymph mild Morff doth kindly her invite Nob: 
To fee within her ſhade what paſtime ſhe could make : 
Where ſhe, of Shropſhire; I my leave of Severn take. 
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TLLUSTRATIONS. Ee 7 


| _ | | : { , Leland. ad 
That al! without the mound that Mercian Offa caſt. And well could I think by conjecture (with a great * antiquary) that Che. Cane: 


the name was firſt (or thence derived) * Pab:en or Aber, which in * Hull. | l h 
a C:radcc Of the Marches in general you have to the next before. The : par- Britiſh, as appears by the names Abergevenni, Abertewi, Aberhodni, * Abus die- | 


| : 1 
= TILL are you in the Welſh march, and the Chorography of this | death in this river, from whence they will the name. Diſtance of kis | N | / 
. ſong includes itſelf, for the moſt, within Shropſhire's part over | country, and the unlikely relation weakens my hiſtorical faith. Obſerve Wil 
Severn. | | you alſo the firſt tranſmigration of the Huns, mentioned by Procopius, 1 
Agathias, others, and you will think this very diſferent from truth. i 


i 4 . * * = * . * . , "4 ”m , b; 

333 ticular bounds have been certain parts of Dee, Wye, Severn, and Offa's ſignifying the fall of the river Gevenni, Tewi, Rhodni, is as much as pr ures | 
. * N 2 . 0 * = 0 . . . -4 Y, 2 P 2 . ” * 

I. Cn. dike. The ancienteſt is Severn, bat a later is obſerved in a right line 2 * River's mouth in Engliſh, and fits itſelf ſpecially, in that moſt of Ptelemes. 


wy. Girald, from b Strigoil-caftle upon Wye, to Cheſter upon Dee, which was ſo |the Yorkſhire rivers here caſt themſelves into one confluence for the t C. 5 

Lier. ., naturally a mere between theſe two countries Wales and England, that ocean. Thus perhaps was Severn firſt IIafren, and not from the N 
| &; 1 ” by apparent change of its channel towards either fide ſaperſtitious judg- maid there drown'd, as you have before; but for that, this no place. 4 
* cop.16, ment was uſed to be given of ſucceſs in the following years battels of | : A | 
® b By Chep- both nations ; whence perhaps came it to be called Holy Dee, as the To Stamf. ord in this iſle feem*d Athens t9 transferr. 
3 4 author alſo often uſes, Betwixt the mouths of Dee and Wye in this : 
0 W line (almoſt an hundred miles long) was that Offa's dike caſt, after ſuch Look to the third ſong for more of Bladud and his baths. Some 
Offa. ice to time as he had beſides his before- poſſeſt Mercland, acquired by conqueſt | teſtimony u is, that he went to Athens, brought thence with him four 
the tent even almoſt what is now England. King Harold © made a law, that | philoſophers, and inſtituted by them a univerſity at Stanford in Lin- apud Hard 
ſong tor Dee. whatſoever Welth tranſcended this dike with any kind of weapon ſhould | colnſhire ; but, of any perſwading credit I find none. Only of later cap. 25. ex (9 
— ork have, upon apprehenſion, his right hand cut off; Athelitan after con- | time, that profeſſion of learning was there, authority is frequent. For um & | 2 
« II. de. in queſt of Howel Pha king of Wales made Wye limit of North- wales, as | when through diſcording parts among the ſcholars (reigning Ed. III.) a alas. 
Pelychronic, in regard of his chief territory of M eſt- Saxony ( fo affirms Malmeſbury) | diviſion in Oxford was into the Northern and Southern faction, the 


B 2, co. a3. which well underſtood impugns the opinion received for Wye's being a] Northern (before under Hen III. alſo was the like to Northampton) 
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| general mere in{tituted by him, and withal ſhews you how to mend the q made ſeceſſion to this Stamford, and there profeſt, until upon humble 11 
3 He cem- monk's publiſhed text, where you read d Ludualum regem omnium Mal- | ſuit by Robert of Stratford, chancellor of Oxford, the king x by edict, i 
pelled Lud- lenſium, & Con ſtantirum regem Scotorum cedere regnis compulit. For | and his own preſence, prohibited them; whence, afterward, alſo was , Ys. C7: I i 
3 ws plainly this Ludwzl (by whom he means Howel Dh, in other chronicles | that oath taken by Oxford graduats, that they ſhould not profeſs at 49. Cur. ' 11 
105 Con. © Call'd Hawal) in Athelſtan's life time was not king of all Wales, but | Stamford. White of Baſing oke otherwiſe gueſſes at the cauſe of this 2. Br. 2276. 1 
fantinz only of the South and Weſtern parts with Powis, his couſin Edwal Voel | difference, making it the Pelagian hereſy, and of more ancient time, oy. 33 8 1 
king cf50t5 then having North - wales; twixt which and the part of Howel conquered, | but erroneouſly. Unto this refer that ſuppos'd propheſy of Merlin: & 115. & TR: 
bei this limit was proper to dillinguiſh. Therefore either read Occiden- ſeg. ft 
| crowns, talium I allenſium (for in Florence of Worcelter and Roger of Hoveden Doctrinæ ſiudium quod nunc viget ad Y vada Boum, 
4 Enerdetio that pail.ge is with Occidentalium Britonnum) or elſe believe that Ante finem ſecli celebrabitur ad ? wada Saæi. y Oxen-ford, 
23 „ Malmeſbury miſtook Howel to be in Athelſtan's time, as he was after his ; : : : 2 > rok 
Ns death, ſole prince of all Wales. In this conjecture I had aid from | Which you ſhall have Engliſhed in that ſolemnized marriage of Thames / 85 | Ui 
cap. 6. Lhancarvan's hiſtory, which in the ſame page (as learned Lhuid's edi- and Medway, by a moſt admired e muſe of our nation, thus with ad- | * 
Cambalan tion in Engliſn is) ſays, that Athelſtan made the river s Cambia the | vantage : | a SY. 1 | 
or Camel. frontier towards Cornwal : but there, in requital, I correct him, and read | | Facry Q 10 
Tambra, z. e. Tamar, dividing Devonſhire and Cornwal ; as Malmeſ- And after him the fatal W:lland awent, : n „ 1 
bury hath it expreſly, and the matter ſelf enough perſwades. c Tat, if old jaws prove true (which God forbid) 35. es 
SES, 1 Shall drown all Holland c ith his excrement, 
Who drave the Giants hence, that of the earth werebred. | 3 e! A. r rang * 9 | 
6 . , , 
. | | | E Ty ; ef Lincoin- 4 
* Somewhat of the giants to the firſt ſong ; fabulouſly ſuppoſed be- | GGG 5 [ 
--; 8 - 3 5 ſo elland 3 0 
| gotten by ſpirits upon Diocleſian's or Danaus's daughters. But here the 


Nor can you apply this, but to much younger time than Bladud's reign. river, { 


As he thoſe four proud ſtreets began. 


author aptly terms them bred of the Earth, both for that the antiqui- 
ties of the Gentiles made the firſt inhabitants of moſt countries as pro- 
e duced ot the ſoil, calling them Aborigines and AuToy Joyes, as alſo for 
„ue, Imitation of thoſe epithets of Tyyereis, and * TIyaoy b among the 
Js. Greeks, Terre fili5 among the Latins, the very name of giants being 


Of them you ſhall have better declaration to the fixteenth ſong. 


thence derived N . . . - | | 
bow g There ballancing his fcoord againſt her baſer gold. | j 
+ Decguſe k 0 . 1 A, O. * | 5 
01544 hs £yevorTo x, 411d] © Ouęg vol. Es 
leah | e — 70 & In that ſtory, of Brennus and his Gaul: taking Rome, is «flirm'd, 
es Or 


7 42 R . GM ' . * 7 P Silit! - 159 \ vw 1111tee 
3 Which miſconceit I ſhall think abus'd the heathen upon their ill under. oy lenatory autonority 1 : Sulpitius (as a tribuue) was COMMILLET to 
the dew vt ſtanduig of Adam's creation ! and allegorique greatneſo, touched before tranſoct with the ENEMY: bor leaying the Roman e e e 


teten. ont of Jewiſh fiction. was agreed © four hundied pound of gold; unjuit weights were offered by c L. dee a 
Orforus | the Gauls, which Sulpitius diſliking, ſo far were thoſe inſolent con- 4. 5, Plu- | 
> b ˖ uerors from mitigation of their oppreſſing purpoſe, that (as for them 4 V 1 | 
Ce, My- „ Albona®:: ; vthian cle q 8 Sonnet e e ee oa am ; 
72. ©, Her Alvanat , for aid, and to the Scythian cleave. 5 Brennus to the firſt unjuſtice ci the ballance, added the poize of his erat 1 
cap. 21. gr | a 5 ſword alſo, whence, upon a murmuring complaint among the Romans, c nouered. 4 
Sam Britain's tripartite divifon by Brute's three ſons, Logrin, Camber and | crying a Ve wickis, came that to be as proverb applied to the conquered. . wer; Ste- 

| 3 1 Albanact, whence all beyoné Severin was ſtil'd Cambria, the now | fan. For- TY 

„ e e otland Albania, is here ſhewed you : which J 2 , 8 | catulum lib 1 
Mcipncne England Loegria, ard Scotland Albania, is her you : Wach Againſt the Delphian power yet ſbax'd his ireful ſword. i 1 
9 b admit, but as the reſt of that nature, upon credit of our ſuſpected ſtories 8 jt P 7 ) / | 4 | il 1 4% Gall, 


Fheleſaph. 


Foba: . follow ith juſtification by the mule; alluding here to tha Ea 50 wy 
n £/% 1.27. followed with ſufficient juſtificat * e eee 5 Like liberty as others, takes the author in afirming that Brennus, ?“ He ir- 


leb. a. opinion which deduces the Scots and their name from the Scythians. 


5 . ' » | . [er (X11 
Fl OE: | 2 8 17 : g 3 which was general to the Gauls in taking Rome, to be the ſame which 

a | 8 ave you largely in our moſt excel 8 5 l 14nd, 
Sc de Arguments of this likely hoo 4 iy in our moſt excellent] cane Greece, and aſſaulted the oracle. But the truth of Rory ſtands feds, 2 


fo ſow rele, antiquary. I only add, that by tradition of the Scythians themſelves, 


| a "ps . thus: Rome was afflicted by one Brennus abou: e vear © three hundred cum als, i 
wie wii they had very anciently a general name, titling them u Scolots ( ſoon q * js Ng eden oof Bs 


| : and ſixty after the building x Gauls had ſuch a Cadmeian d ipta 
— contracted into Scots) whereas the Grzclans called the northern all? victor * it, that fortune Boos Hogs 2 ba 5 „the Sit lapur 1 
. . . . . 1 7 * Na g ) Or x * 
mn * * Scythians, perhaps the original of that name being from Shooting; for y , Y ppoi y, they 


e Halicare 


at laſt by Camillus ſo put to the ſword, that a reporter of the ſl2ughter ,,, ug 

was not left, as Livy and Plutarch (not impugned by Polybius, as Po Lie, 5. 

lydore hath miſtaken) tell us. About cx years after, were tripartite f“. Je. 

excurſions of the Gaul ; of an army under Cerethrius into "Thrace ; of Priſ. de- 

he like under Belgj ius into Macedon and Illyricum ; of 7 ©: 

the like under Belgius or Bolgius into Macedon an , | 
another under Brennus and Acichorius into Pannonia. What ſucceſs mim Yig er- 1 
Belgius had with Ptolemy, ſurnamed 8 KzequyCr, is diſcovercd in the rore inν,, | 
ſame d authors which relate to us Brennus his wanting of Greece, with his , 1s 
72 b ; 3 5 . 8 Thun- 4 
violent, but ſomewhat voluntary, deatl ; but part of the army, either 4 bl. 14h 
divided by mutiny, or left, after Apollo's revenge, betook them to ha- h Pauſarias 

— _ 55 bitation in Thrace about the now Conſtantinople, where firſt under i Pbicic, 

Take this with latitude : tor between Eneas Sylvius king of the La- | their king Comontorius (as Poly bius, but Livy faith under Lutatius and 

tins, under whoſe time Brute is placed, to Numitor, in whoſe ſecond'] 1 omnorins, which name perhaps you might correct by Polybius ) they 


pardorum Which they were eſpecially through the world famous, as you may fee in 
variativre, moſt paſſages of their name in old poets ; and that Lucian's title of 
1 eazttarius, Toxaris 15, as if you ſhould ſay, an Archer, For the word ſhoot 

Drug. WR © un peing at' f Peutonique (which was very likely diſperſt largely i 
lord. Fasel, deing at frft of the Teutonique (Wnich was very likely diſperſt largely in 
ö v. ſve A. the northern parts) anciently was written nearer Schyth, as among other 
vaxtnic. teſtimonies, the name of © Scyxe FLNgEF, 71. e. the ſnooting finger, for 

p lured, the forefinger among our ? Saxons. | | | 
cap, 40. D 


9 * 
» * 


Three hundred years before Reme's great fcundation laid. 


year Rome was built, intercedes above three hundred and forty, and] ruled their neighbouring ſtates with impoſition of tribute, and at laſt rab. 115, 1 
wich iuch difference underſtand the thouſand until Cæſar. | growing too populous, ſent (as it ſeems thoſe colonies into Aſia, | 
| | which in | Gailogrzcia left ſulkcient ſteps of their ancient names, My? „ = . | 
Fo JE. © . 22 Jy L » ; - KK 1 MY 7 7. 2 9. & ? of 
And lang Ye borne arms egainſt the varbarous Hun, compared claſſique * authors will juſtify as much; nor ſcarce find I ma- g. &. Lin. 4 


terial acc, 1. 716. f. 


* 5 ws). — . ' 1 . j c 7 2. 5 te. 2 ” . Woric, C uP; . « p N ou - i Mt 
Wert: Our ſtories tell you of Humber king of Huns a people that being dec. 4. lis. 8. Strab. 4. Pauſan, Pi n ee Wlyric, fin, lib. 24. C 25. Plutarch, | 

5% Moe Gourk: : 17 „ „Camilla. Cæterùm pleriſgue Delphis inetd d Iba bi grande feremptis, gui ſuerunt reliquas ih 

l, L man, lived about theſe 4 parts which vou new call Mar dee, Zabach) 7 : | 


41. : /Epyptum cenuuctes ſub fripend!ys Plater Y.adeltb. rr, t ait mers Scheliaſtes rer of 
Alis ation 18er Zuinſt Albanact Oflick ith Lori! di 8 "; 1 5 | | 
411S attempt and V1SLOTY a gamit Albanact, echihet With gran, and Hm. Callimach. 2 Ve, 8 iv 


28. Piura 
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terial oppoſition among them in any puticulars; only Trogus, epito- 
mixed by Juſtin, is therein, by confuſion of time and actions, {ome- 
what abuſed ; which hath caus'd that error of thoſe which take hiſtorical 
liberty ( poetical is allowable) to aflirm Brennus which ſackt Rome, and 
him, that died at Delphos, the ſ\me. Examination of time makes it 
apparently falſe ; nor indeed doth the Britiſh chronology endure our 
Brennus to be either of them, as Polydore and Bachanan have obſerved. 
But want of the Britiſh name moves nothing againſt it; ſeeing the people 
of this weſtern part were all, until a good time after thoſe wars, {tiled 
by the name of Gauls or Celts ; and thoſe which would have ranſackt 
the oracle are ſaid by Callimachus to have come | 
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utmoſt weſt, 
Which as well fits us as Gaul. And thus much alſo obſerve, that thoſe 
names of Brennus and Belinus, being of great note, both in ſignification 
and perlonal eminency ; and, likely enough, there being many of the 
ſame name in Gaul and Britain, in ſeveral ages fuch identity made 
confuſion in Rory, For the firſt in this relation appears what variety 
was of it; a; alſo Yrenhin and Bzennin in the Britiſh are but ſigni- 
ficant words for King; and peradventure almoſt as ordinary a name 
among theſe weiterns, as Pharaoh and Ptolemy in /Egypt, Agag among 
the Amale!:itzs, Arſaces, Nicomedes, Alevada, Sophi, Cæſar, Oiſcing, 
among the P:rthians, Bithynians, Theſſalians, Perſians, Romans, and 
our Kentiſn kings, which the courſe of hiſtory ſhews you. For the 
other, you may ſee it uſual in names of their old kings, as Caſſi-Be in 
in Cæſar, Cano-belin and Cym-belin in Tacitus, and Dio, and perhaps 


5 Cam: bau es in Pauſaniis, and Belin {whoſe ſteps ſeem to be in m Abellius 


ſcrigt. in à Gauliſh and Bela-tucadre a Britiſh god) was the name among them of 


Cumbria,C? a worſhipt idol, as appears in Auſonius; and the ſame with Apollo, 
opud Fo. which allo by a moit ancient Britiſh coin, ſtampt with Apollo, play- 
3 - ing on his harp, circumſcribed with Cu no-BELIN, is ſhew'd to have 
ro a „ been expreſly among the Britons. Although I know, according to 
Rbomtzin, their uſe, it might be added to Cuno (which was the firſt part of 
4%. 17. cab. many of their regal names, as you fee in Cuneglas, Cyngetorix, Con- 


4% Behne. Solitan, and others) to make a ſignificant word, as if yon ſhould ſay, 


foe Beleno, tlie yellow King ; for Belin in Britiſh is yellow. But ſeeing the very 


„ Avolline name of their Apollo ſo well fitted with that colour, which to Apollo 
Ga.licy Pet. is commonly attr.buted (and obſerve that their names had uſually ſome 
s %%%, note of colour in them, by reaſon of their cuſtom of painting them- 
FO To ſelves) I ſuppoſe they took it as a fortunate concurrence to bear an 
ep. 3. 5%  honour'd deity in their title, as we ſee in the names of Merodach and 
Heleram FEvil-merodach among the Babylonian kings, from Merodach » one of 
their falſe gods ; and like examples may be found among the old em- 
Liebl epi. Perors. Obſerve alſo that in Britiſh genealogies, they aſcend always 
bet au- to Belin the great (which is ſuppoſed Heli; tather to Lud and Caſſi- 
bens it. vid. belin ) as you ſee to the fourth ſong; and here might you compare 
od 87d. that of Hel v in the Punique tongue, ſignifying Phoebus, and turn'd 
ad Numijſ= : : k : 
wats, Into Belus: but I will not therewith trouble you. Howſoever, by this 
Nor 1dCant, J am perſwaded (whenſoever the time were of our Belinus) that Bol- 
* gius in Pauſanias, and Belgius in Juſtin were millook for Belinus, as 
perhaps alſo Prauſus in Strabo (# ſupplying 4 oftentimes the room 
ee of C) generated of Erennus corrupted. In the ſtory I dare follow none 
cap, o. of the modern erroneouſly tranſcribing relators or ſeeming correctors, 
pC#/. Rb d. but have, as I might, took it from the beſt ſelf-fountains, and only 
Arg. Act. upon them, for trial, J put my ſelf. Oe, | 
6. 


I * 0 . 


„ 


4 Laar b, 


e — hence Gmbrica it took. 

Auapat, | | 
Cats That northern promontory now Jutland, part of the Daniſh king: 
N5-e Ilge. dom, is cal! d in geographers Cymbrica Cherſoneſus from name of the 
r 2174 people inhabiting it. And thoſe which will the Cymbrians, Cambrians, 
1 B4T4- or Cumrians from Camber, may wich good reaſon of conſequence ima- 


1 8 gine that the name ol this Cherloneſe 1. thence alſo, as the author here, 

by liberty of his muſe. But if, with Goropius, Camden, and other 

1 their followers, you come ncarer truth and derive them from Gomer, 
* rantmu- 


"ion of G Jon to Japhet, who, with his poſterity, had the north-weſtern part of 
into C. was, the world; then ſhall you ſet, as it were, the accent upon Cherſoneſe, 
anciently, giving the more ſignificant note of the country; the name of Cymbri- 
ſten and ans, Cimmerians, Cambrians, and Cumrians, ail as one in ſubſtance 
5 "ak being very comprehenſive * in theſe climates ; and perhaps, becauſe this 
b. de pro- Promontory lay out fo far, under near ſixty degrees latitude (almoſt at 


Bali tings the utmoſt of Ptolomy's geography) and ſo had the firſt winter days no | 


Tacin. cap. longer than be.ween five and fix hours, therein ſomewhat (and more 
23 ,.,.;, than other neighbouring parts. of that people, having no particular 
in at: S name) agreeing with Homer's attribute ot darknels to the Cimmerians, 
Herod, lid. C. it had more ſpecially this title. | 
1 OH. A. 5 

II% 


e nine To wiſe Molmutins' laws her Martian firſt did frame. 


N 


Particulars of Molmutius' laws, of church liberty, freedom of ways, 
huſbandry, and divers other are in the Britiſh ſtory afirming alſo that, 
queen Martia made a book of laws, trauflited afterward, and titled by 
king Alfred M pe-nlag2 Indeed it appears that there were three ſorts of 
1 5 bn laws, in the Saxon . heptarchy, Mcncan-lage, Dan-lage JpeTxraxen-laze. 
the eleventh 7 e. the Mercian, Daniſh, and Weſt-Saxon law ; al which three had 
ſong. their ſeveral territories, and were in divers things compiled into one 
x Gervaſ. volume by * Cnut, and examined in that Norman conſtitution of their 
2 new common-wealth. But as the Daniſh and Welt Saxon had their 
„ name from particular people; ſo it ſeems, had the Mercian from that 

kingdom of Mercland, limited with the Lancaſhire river Merſey toward 

Northumberland, and joining to Wales, having either from the river 
33 that name, or elle from the word Y Manc, becuuie it bounded upon moſt 
r bound. Of the. other Kingdoms ; as you may lee to the eleventh ſong. 


OLSON | 


iM Thoſe eternal name, 


Great London ſtill ſhall lide — 


King Lud's re- edifying Troy novant ( firſt built by Brute) and thence 

leaving the name of Caer Lud, afterward turned (as they tay) into Lon- 

don, is not unknown, ſcarce to any that hath but lookt on Ludgue's 

inner frontiſpice ; and in old < rhimes thus J have it expreſt: 3 
Walls he lete make al aboute, and pates up and daun,  * Pr irs 
And after Lud that was is name he clupede it Lud's too%n. „ Calle 


The herte pate of the toun that put ſtont there, and is, ae 8 
He let hit clupie Ludgate after is own name iwis. mother-t6 
He let him tho he was ded bury at thulke pate Conftartin 

' Therevoze put after him me ciupeth it Ludgate. wales & 
The toun me clupeth that 1s wide couth, 5 
And now me clupeth it Loudon, that is lighter in the mouth. Colcheger 
And new roy it het ere, and now it is ſo ago, alſo, Han. 
That London i is now icluped and wozth ever mo. E N ws 
Dunelmerſ, 


Judicious reformers of fabulous report I know have more ſerious de- ap, Sten. 
rivations of the name: and ſeeing conjecture is free, I could imagine vii Lind, 
it might be called at firſt Than Dien, 7. e. the temple of Diana, as Few ne 
Than Dewi, Than Stephan, Than Padern Vauwr, Lan Pair ; (411. 
1. e. S. Dewy's, S. Stephan's, S. Pacern the great, S. Mar,; and \ eru- : 
lam is by H. Lhuid, derived from Der-Ihan. 7. e. the church upon the 

river Ver, with divers more ſuch places in Wales: and ſo afterward by 

ſtrangers turned into d Londinium, and the like. For, that Diana and , Fades 
her brother Apollo (under name of Belin) were two great deities among derived, 
the Britons, what is read next before, Cæſar's teſtimony of the Gauis; _ 

and that ſhe had her temple there where Paul's is, relation in Camden 

diſcloſes to you. Now, that the antique courſe was to title their cities 


oftentimes by the name of their power adored in them, 1s plain by 


Beth-el among the Hebrews, Heliopolis (which in holy writ is «called cFerem: cap, 
UDW Ha) in Egypt, and the ſame in Greece, Phœnicia, elſe- 43. © ul. 
where; and by Athens named from Minerva. But etpecially from this ke 3 
ſuppoſed deity of Diana (whom in ſubſtance Homer no leis gives the Nas ray 
Epithet of 4 Epox than to Pallas) have divers had their titles: Seplur. 

as Artemiſium in Italy, and Eubœa, and thut Bubaſtis in Egypt, fo . in 
called from the ſame word, ſignifying in Egyptian, both a cat and Puste. 


. Herod, th, 
Diana. 2. 


Thoſe armed ſtakes in Thames | 


He means that which now we call Cowayſtakes by Otelands, where 

only the Thames being without boat paſſable, the Britons fixt both on 

the bank of their fide, and in the water © ſharp ſtakes, to prevent the e Bed !;l.r, 
Romans coming, over, but in vain, as the ſtories tell you. 5 cap. 2. 


And more than Ceſar got, three Emperors could not win. 


Underſtand not that they were reſiſted by the Br::ons, but that the 
three ſucceſſors of Julius, 7. e. Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula, never 
ſo much as with force attempted the iſle, although the laſt after king 
Cunobelin's ſon Adminius his traiterous revolting to him, in a ſeemin 
martial vehemency made fall arm to the Britiſh voyage, but ſuddenly f Set.. 4, 
on the German ſhore, (where he then was) like himſelf, turned the . 4+ & 
delign to a jeſt, and commanded the army to gather cockles. N 


C. Hias. 
Came with his bedy naked, bis hair down to his caiſt. 


In this Caradoc (being the ſame which at large you have in Tacitus 
and Dio, under name of Caratacus and Cataracus, and is by ſome 
Scottiſh hiſtorians drawn much too far northward) the author expreſſes .) 4% 
the ancient form of a Briton's habit. Vet I think not that they were 5 ih 
all naked, but, as is affirmed $ of the Gauls, down only to the na- 
vel; ſo that on the diſcovered part might be ſeen (to the terror of 
their enemies) thoſe pictures of beaſts, with which b they painted them h 5"? 
ſelves. It is juſtifiable by Cæſar, that they us'd to ſhave all except 7 6-46 
their head and upper lip, and wore very long hair; but in their old 
coins I fee no ſuch thing warranted : and in later i times about four i Ci 
hundred years ſince, it is eſpecially attributed to them that they always /t. © 1% 
cut their heads cloſe for avoiding Abſalon's misfortune. | 


The colony long kept at Maldon— 


Old hiſtorians and geographers call this Camalodunum, which ſome 
have abſurdly thought to be Camelot in the Scottiſh ſheriffdom of le He. B.. 
Stirling, others have fought it eliewhere : but the Engliſh light of an- lib. 3. 
tiquity (Camden) hath ſurely found it at this Maldon in Eflex, where 
was a Romiſh colony, as alſo at! Gloceſter, Cheſter, York, and per- 1 Aug. 
haps at Colcheſter, which proves exprefly (againſt vulgar allowance] ſeript. lab 
. : a | , deæ © 
that there was a time when in the chiefeſt parts of this ſouthern Britany Naum. 
the Roman laws were uſed, as every one that knows the meaning of y, Fortes: 
a colony (Which had all their rights and inſtitutions deduced with it) 4. 44. 
muſt confeſs. This was deſtroyed upon diſcontentment taken by the 7 At. 
Icens and Trinobants (now Norfolk, Suffolk, Middleſex, and Eſſex 2% Fain: 
men) for intollerable wrongs done to the wife and poſterity of Praſutagus Ph. tb. 4 
king of the Icens by the n Romans, which the king (as others in like . 30. 
form ) thought, but vainly, to have prevented by inſtituting Nero, then u 4i# 
emperor, his heir. The figns, which the author ſpeaks of, were, CY 
ſtrange, and, as it were, voluntary falling down of the goddeſs Victory's 14. Dit. 15 
ſtatue, erected by the Romans here; women, as diſtracted, ſinging their ?. 
overthrow; the ocean looking bloody; uncouth howlipgs in their 
aſſemblies, and ſuch like. Petilius Cerealis, lieutenant of the ninth _. 
legion, coming to aid, loſt all his footmen, and betook himſelf with © 
the reſt to his fortified tents. But for this read the hiſtory. 
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| Þntific, Ul- 


The EIGHTH SONG. 


By poiſon end ber days, == 


So Tacitus; but Dio, that ſhe died of ſickneſs. Iller name is written 
diverſly Voadicia, Boodicia, Bunduica and Boudicea: ſhe was wife to 
Praſutagus, of whom laſt before. 

3 Fiftirum 

On A preater foe to us in our own bowels bred. 

( £01145 1 10 

1% , 174 Fe 

leitar) hit Every ſtory, of the declining Britiſh late, will tell you what miſeries 
Wa} NaNO were endured by the hoitile irruptions of Scots and PiQs into the ſouthern: 
py part. For the paſſage here of them, know, that the Scottiſh ſtories, 
ier, Which begin their continued monarchique government at Ferguze, afficm 
„iet, gui the Picts (from the Sey thian territories) to have arrived in the now Jut- 
7 195 7 land, and thence paſſed into Scotland ſome two hundred and fifty years 
e & after the Scots firſt entring Britain, which was, by account, about 
þ place! ade- eighty years before our Saviour's birth, and thence continued theſe a 
a; Hunfrcd, ſtate by themſelves, until king Kenneth about eight hundred and forty 
L baid, Brew. years after Chriſt utterly ſupplanted them. Others, as Bede and his 
3 followers, make them elder in the ifle than the Scots, ana fetch them 
15, 2. rer. Out of Ireland; the Þritiſh ſtory (that all may be diſcords) ſays, they 
$:117c, a, entted Albania under conduct of one Roderic their king (for ſo you mult 
3 read in Monmouth, and not Londric, as the print in that and much 
ii Rob. other miſtakes) and were valiantly oppos'd by Marius then king of 
Cees Britons, Roderic flain, and Catheneſs given them for habitation. This 
unt Marius is placed with Veſpaſian, and the groſs differences of time make 
n, „ All zutpicious; fo that you may as well believe none of them, as any one. 
3 Kather adhere to learned Camden, making the Picts very genuine 


correus, Britons, diſtinguiſht only by accidental name, as in him you may ſee 
& biden more largely. 


wice c la- 


eſmatiu | ; = 1 3 | | 
lege Velt- Arviragas of ours firſt taking to protect. 
Lil ids « 


Fis marriage with (I know not what) Geniſſa, daughter to Claudius, 
the havituce of friendſhip betwixt Rome and him, after compoſition 
with Veivatian then, under the emperor, employ'd in the Britiſh w:r, 
Satyr. 4. the common ſtory relates. This is Armitague, which Juvenal * ſpeaks 
t S105 in of, Polydore refers him to Nero's time, others rightly to Domitian, be- 
cauſe indeed the Poet * then flouriſhed, That fabulous Hector Boetius 
majces him the fame with Phaſviragus, as he calls him, in Tacitus; he 
means Prafutagus, having miſread Tacitus his copy. 


* Mena, 


This happineſs we have, Chriſt cruciſy'd to know, 
Near an hundred eighty years after Chriſt (the chrono!ogy of Bede here 
in is plainly falſe, and obſerve what I told you of that kind :o the fourth 

long) this Lucius, upon requeſt to pope Eleutherius, received at the hands 
\ Theſs oke Fagatius and Damiana:, holy baptiſm ; yet fo, that by J»ſeph of 
me: are Arimathia (of whom to the third ſong) ſeeds cf true religion were here 
very T2 before ſown : by ſome I find it * without warrant, affirm'd that he con- 
zende write verted Arviragus, | 


Mee 

x Ex Nen. | . 

no Harding, And gave him then a ide of fiſver white, 

cap. 4. 8. A cro: end.ong and overthwar' full perfect, 
eee Theſe arms were uſed th2ough all Bꝛitam 
iatuiſſe me Foz a common ſign each man to know his nation 
Nenn j ar- From enemies, which now we cat: certam, 

2 Bot S. George's arm 

git kujuſce | 

ei parum 


vr nene. But thus much collect, that, although until Lucius we had not a 
+ Aidias - Chriſtian king (for you may well ſuſpect, rather dene, for want of better 
6/, A e- authority, this of Arviragus) yet (unleſs you believe the tradition of 
3 J Gunda fer king of Indy, 7 converted by S. Thomas, or Abagar * king ot 
DS Edeſſi, to whom tnole letters written, as is ſuppoſcd, by our Saviour's 
x A/c, own hand, kept as a Precious ielique in 2 Conſtantinople until the em- 
bet. . perour Iſaacius Angelus, as my authors ſay, were ſent) it is apparent 
4 eee that this iſland had the firſt chriſtian ing in the world, and clearly in 
x © * Europe, fo that you cite not Tiberius his private ſeeming chriſtianity 
„ Nicephey, (which is obſerved out of“ Tertullian) even in whole time alſo Gildas 
Ca. 17, aflirms, Britain was comforted with wholſome beams of religious light. 
6 % Not much different from this age was Donald fir chriſtian king of the 

Scots; ſo that if priority of time ſwayed it, and not cuſtom (derived 
FO from a communicable attribute given by the popes) that name of moſt 
d Dieck, chriſtian ſhould better fit our ſoyereigns than the F rench. This Lucius. 
* We by help of thoſe two chriſtian aids, is ſaid to have, in room of three 
»p. Arch-flamins and twenty eight Flamins (through whole doQrine, pol. 
<7", Kenulph Juting facrifices and idolatry reigned here inſtead of true ſervice) in- 
i SH a ſtituted three archbiſhopricks at Londen, York, and Caer-leon upon 
2::1g, * Vike, and twenty eight biſhopricks ; of them, all beyond Humber 
Lalneſb. ſubject to York ; all the now Wales to Caer-leon ; to London, the 
%. l. de now England with Cornwal. And fo alſo was the cuſtom in other 
"2. & 1. Countries, even grounded upon S. Peter's own command, to make ſub- 
de Bl fine ſtitution of arch biſhops or patriarchs to arch-flamins, and biſhops to 
Vecb. I. mins, if you believe a © pope's aſſertion. For York, there is now 


9. nt. 11. A metropo'itan ſee; Caerleon had ſo until the change ſpoken of to the 


: 8 fith ſong. And London, the cathedral church being at S. Peter's in 
Ind Cornhil, until tranſlation of the pall * to Canterbury by Auguſtine, ſent 
po, 379. hither by Gregory the firſt, under king Ethelbert, according to a pro- 


pheſy of Merlin, that chriſtianity ſnould fail, and then revive when the 


tez of London did adorn Canterbury, as, after coming of the Saxons, it | 


did. This moved that ambitious Gilbert of Folioth biſhop of London 
ea. 00 challerge the primacy of England; for Wich he is bitterly taxed by 
Clrnterg, à great © clerk of the ſame time. If I add to the Britiſh glory that thi- 
Eh. Lucius was cauſe of like converſion in Bavaria and Rhetia, I ſhould 
22; out of my bounds. The learned Mark Velſer, and others, have enough | 

remembred it. 


born in Gaul ; let i noc move you, but obſerve that this Forphy- 


— 
, 2. 7 7 
Conſtantius' worthy * —— — 


That is Helen, wife to Conſtantius or Conſtans Ch'orus the emperour, 
and mother to Conſtantine the great, daughter to Coil king of Britin, 
where Conſtantine was by her brought forth. Do not object N:cepho- 
rus Calliſtus, that erroneouſly affirms him born in Drepanum of Bitbynia, f Math. . 
or Jul. Firmicus f, that ſys at Tarſus, upon which teſtimony (not un- 1. . g. 
corrupted ) a great critique 8 hath violently offered to deprive us both of g L. de 
him and his mother, aflirming her a bithynian ; nor take advantage of K *, 742- 
Cedrenus, that will have Dacia his birth foil. But our hiſtories, and, ung gg 
with them, the Latin ecc.chaſtique relation (in paſſages of her inven- 4 01 Lg. 
tion of the croſs and ſuch like) allowed alſo by cardinal Baronius, malte 
her thus a Britiſh woman. Aud for great Conſtantine's birth in this land 
you ſhall have authority; again which J wonder how Lipſius durſt 
oppoſe his conceit. In an vid panegyriſt ſpeaking to Conſtantine : 
Liberavit illi (he means his father) Pritannias ſerwitute, tit etiam no- 
biles iilic Oriendo feciſti ; and another, O fortunata & nunc omnibus 
beatior terris Britannia, que Can unt C eſarem prima widiſ/;, Theſe 
might perſwade, that Firmicus were corrupted, ſeeing they lived when 
they might know as much of this as he. Nicephorus and Cedrenus abe 
of much later time, and deſerve no undoubted credit. But in certa:: 
oriental admonitions * of flate (newly publiſhed by John Nleurſius pro- k Cangas 
teſlor of Greek ſlory at Leiden) the emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogen- , 
netes adviſes his fon Romanus, that he ſhould not take him a wite of © e. 
alien blood, becauſe all people diſſonant from the government and man- 8 


p 2 FOR a . 
ners of the empire by a law of Couſtantine, eſtabliſhed in 5. Sophies ie od 


d Toy TotgTwy lex H, which might make ne im 
26300, Which might wake you imap ine him f pc... 

he wa. bor 

rogennetes lived about ſeven hundred years ſince, whea it was (and in thus 


Franks, allowing them this honcur ! 87. D auvTos Thy Julien: e 


| among the Turks ſtill is) ordinary with theſe Grceks to call u all (eſpe- Fs: 


18 
cial'y the weſtern) Europeans b the name of Freuks, as they did 3 5 
themſelves Rom«n's. Why then miglit not we be comprehended, whoſe pam, & 
name, as Engliſh, they ſcarce, as it ſeems, knew of, calling 1s n Inclins; Tenuta 
and indeed the indefinit form of ſpeech, iu the author I cite, ſhews as C tine, 
if he meant ſome remote place by tue raus, dmitting he had intended e 
only but what we now call French. Ir you can belicve one of our en NV... 
countrey-men „ that lived about Henr, II. he was bern in London; Ct. 2. 
others thiuk he was born ot York: of i. i, 1 determine not. Of this L. 4,4. 
Helen, her reliz'on, finding the cross, 3 deeds in Walli. g London } 1 5 
and Colcheſter (which i ho dur o her, they ſay, bears a crots between 7 Ste'h. 
four ron, .d tur tic i: vention ſhe is yer celebrated in holy rod *. 
day in M.;) and of the C adantine her fon, „ mighty and relig us 5% /e b. 
-r-perour ( Ithoogh i E. him taxt for no imail feults by ecelcfiaitick 1, 8 
writer) cM. thi: air received s firlt ight and life, dur Britons vauns 

not unjull! s in thai {poker to king Artur. 5 


4 


Now it worth tended that edibile the ſage ſede hivoꝛe. 
That there ſhold of Drown that men be pee 

That ſhold wine he aumpyr of 0 „t core pdo it is. 
As of Bely and Conſtan in 232 Lyon art the thꝛovde y wis. 32% 


Againſt the nitian Seft at Arles having run. 


In the ſecond council at Arles in Provence, held under Conſtantine and 

Silveſter, is ſubſcribed the name of Reſtitutus biſhop of London, the like 
reſpeQively in other councils ſpoken of by the author. It is not unfit 

to note here, that in the later time-the uſe hath been {when and +: ere 

Rome's ſupremacy was aclnowledged)ty fend always to general co ndils, 

out of every chriſtian ſtate, ſome bilkeps, abbots and priors ; and I find 

it affirmed by the clergy under Henry II that, to a general council, r Rzper [ho 
only four biſhops are to be ſent out of England. So, by reaſon of this 74. 332 
courle added to ſtate-allowance »fterwird at home, were thoſe canons 85 ; rk 
received into our low ; as of Big my in the council of Lions, interpreted dan 2 
uy parliament under Edward I. Of Plurzlities in the council of Late- Jo. Picardi 
ran, held by Innocent III. reigninz our king John; and the law of ee 
Lapſe in benefices had ſo its ground trom that council of Lateran, in 8 1 
the year eleven hundred ſeventy nine under Alexander the third, whituer, ,,; Latent 
for our part, were ſent Hugh biſhop of Duraim, John biſhop of Nor :þ/2:, g 
wich, Robert biſhop of Hereford, and Rainold biſhop of Bath, with %, Cofire, 
divers abbot*, where the * canon was made for preſentation within fix Fond ny 
months, and title of lapſe given to che biſhop in caſe the caupter were ,,,j 4. 2. 
patron, from the biſhop to them if he were patron : which, although, u 6 Drcret. 
in that, it be not law with us, n allo their difference between a Jay . jure pa- 
t and eccleſiaſtique patron for number of the months, aliowing the lay- Conn Js 
man but four, yet ſhews itſelf certain!) to be the original of that cuſtom , 7, Rs 
anciently and now uſed in the ordinary's collation. And hither Henry d. 2. 

of Bracton u refers it expreſly ; by whom you may amend John le Briton, . 6. 
and read Lateran inſtead of Lions about this fame matter, Your con- is _ * 
ceit, truly joining theſe thing, cannot but perceive that canons and ,,,, Regis 
conſtitutions, in popes cowicil-, ab'olutely never bound us in other eccleſaſtic. 
iorm than, fitting them by the ſquare of '*ng'1ſh law and policy, our Rg. 
reverend ſages and Baronage allowed and * iuterpreted them, who in Orig. fe 42.» 
their formal Y writs would mention them as law and cuſtom of the king- 

dom, and not otherwiſe. | 


Eleven thouſand maids ſeit thoſe our friends again. 


Our common ſtory affirms, that in time of Gratian the emperour, 
Conan king of Armorique Eritain {which was filled with a colony of 
this iſle by this Conan and M-:zi.nus, otherwiſe Mximian that flew 
Gratian) having war with tue ne ghbouring Gauls, detired of Dinoth 


regent of Corn wal, or (f you wil ) of our Britain (by nearneſs of blood; 


ſo to eſtabliſh and continue love in the poſterity of both countrics) that 
| | B U b b | ze 


church, were prohibited the height of that glory, excepting ov] the Partie g. 
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he might himſelf match with Dincth's daughter Urſula, and with wal 
a competent multitude of virgins might be ſent over to furniſh his un- 
Wiv'd batchelors : whereupon were eleven thouſand of the nobler blood 
with Urſula and ſixty thouſand of meaner rank (elected out of divers 
parts of the kingdom) ſhipt at London for fſatisfa&ion of this requeit. 
In the coaſt of Giul, they were by tempeſt diſperſt; ſome raviſht by 
the ocean; other for chaſt denial of their maiden heads to Guaine and 
Melga, kings of Huns and Picts (whom Gratian had animated againſt 


fob. Gh. Maximus, as uſurping title of the Britiſh monarchy) were miſerably 
cee“. put to the ſword on ſome German coaſt, whither misfortune carried 
them. But becauſe the author ſlips it over with a touch, you ſhall have 
it in ſuch old verſe, as I have. 
This maidens were ygadzed and to London come, 
Mani were glad ther of and well ſozri ſome 
Chat b hii ſſald of londe wende and neu eſt c hoz frend pſe 
Þ . vi And ſome to leſe hoz maidenhod wives voz to be. 
Cc vir, 


Tho hit were in ſſipes pdo, and in the ſe ver were 

So gret tempeſt ther come that dꝛof hem here and there. 
Do that the « meſtedel adzeined were in the ſe, 

e Apen. And to other londs ſome ydzive, that ne come never e age, 
f Ot the A Uing there was of Pungry, Guame was his name, 

Pits. And Melt N. Picardy that couthe inou of fame, 

Che waters voz to loki aboute the ſe hit were | 

A company of this maydens ſo that hi met there, 


d Moſt part, 


— 


5 5 2 8 To hoz folie hi wolde g home nime and boz men alſo 
Oy Ac the maydens wold rather die than concenty thereto 
i Loud, Tho wende vo2th the h luther men and the maidens ſlow echone, 
Do that to the laile Bruteine there ne come alme none. 
Some lay all this wickedneſs abſurdly ( for time endures it not) to At- 
i Hlecber. 


tilla's i charge, who reigned king of Huns about four hundred fifty 
Beer, Scetic. (above fixty years after Gratian) and affirm their ſuffering of this (as 
Lite mag they call it) martyrdom at Cologne, whither, in at the mouth of 
| rim fag Rhine, they were carried; others alſo particularly tell you that there 
reis. were four companions to Urſula, in greatneſs and honour, their * names 
being Pynnoſa, Cordula, Eleutheria, Florentia, and that under theſe 

k Uſuard. were to every of the eleven thouſand one preſident, Iotan, Benigna, Cle- 
Tg i mentia, Sapientia, Carpophora, Columba, Benedicta, Odilia, Celyn- 
dris, Sibylla and Lucia: and that, cuſtom at Cologne hath excluded 
all other bodies from the place of their burial. The ſtrange multitude 
of ſeventy one thouſand virgins thus to be tranſported, with the diffe- 
rence of time (the moſt excellent note to examine truth of hiſtory by) 
may make you doubt of the whole report. I will not juftify it, but 
only admoniſh thus, that thoſe our old ftories are in this followed by 
that great hiſtorian Baronius, allowed by Francis de Bar, White of 
Baſingſtoke; and before any of them, by that learned abbot Tritemius, 
beſide the martyrologies, which to the honour of the eleven thouſand 


DB UNC 


have dedicated the eleventh day of our October. But indeed Lov they 
can ftand with what in ſome copies of Nennius | we read, I cannot | Sur? er. 
ſee : it is there reported, that thoſe Britons which went thither with e ee 
n . . . guiby 
Maximus (the ſame man and time with the former) took them Gauliſh 5 „ri 
wives, and cut out their tongues, left they ſhould poſſeſs their children 4%, ger., 
of Gauliſh language; whence our Welſh called them efterward #* Lene 
m Lehit-Didion, becauſe they ſpake confuſedly. I fee that yet there repriſe. ir. 
is great affinity betwixt the Britiſh Armorique, and the Welſh, the firſt : 


ſentire fur. 


(to give you a taſte) ſaying, Pon tad pehunii ſou en efaou, the 2% 


other En tad pr hwn pdwit pn n nefoedd tor % Father which art m Half fl. 


in heaven; but I ſuſpect extremely that fabulous tongue-cutting, and _ 13 

would have you, of the two, believe rather the virgins, were it not for, Os 
the exorbitant number, and that, againſt infallible credit, our n hiſto- part. 2.46 
rians mix with it Gratian's ſurviving Maximus; a kind of fault that 3. cp. 1;, 
makes often the very truth doubtful. 


That from the Scythian poor, cohence they themſelves derive, 


He means the Saxons, whoſe name, after learned men, is to the fourth 
ſong derived from a Scythian nation. It pleaſes the muſe in this 
paſlage to ſpeak of that original, as mean and unworthy of compariſon 
with the Trojan Britiſh, drawn out of Jupiter's blood by Venus, An- 
chiſes, and ZEneas ; I juſtify her phraſe, for that the Scythian was in- 
deed poor, yet voluntarily, not through want, living commonly in 
fie]d-tents ; and (as our Germans in Tacitus) ſo ſtoical, as not to care 
for the future, having proviſion for the prelent, from nature's liberality. 
But, if it were worth examining, you might find the Scythian as noble 
and worthy a natioa as any read of ; and ſuch a one as the Engliſh and 
others might be as proud to derive themſelves from, as any which do 
ſearch for their anceſtors glory in Trojan aſhes. If you believe the old 
report o of themſelves, then can you not make them leſs than deſcended e. 
by Targitaus from Jupiter and Beryſthenes ; if what the Greeks, who, 
as afterward the Romans, accounted and tiled all barbarous, except 
themſelves ; then you muſt draw their pedigree through Agathyrſus, 
Gelonus and Scytha, from Hercules ; neither of this have, in this kind, 
their ſuperior. If among them you defire learning, remember Zamolxis, 
Diceneus, and Anacharſis before the reſt. For although to ſome of 
theſe, other patronymiques are given, yet know that anciently (which 
for the preſent matter obſerve ſeriouſly) as all, fouthward, were call'd 
Zthiopians, all eaſtward, Indians, ail welt, Celts, ſo all northerns were 
ſtiled Scythians; as? Ephorus is author. I could add the honourable p A 
allegories, of thoſe their golden yoak, plongh, hatchet, and cup ſent Stra“. 4. 
from heaven, wittily enough delivered by 4 Goropius, with other con- 4 Auæn. 
jectural teſtimonies of their worth, But I abitaia from ſuch digreſſion. 
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The muſe here Merioneth vaunts, 
And her proud mountains highly chauuts. 
The hills and brocks, to bravery beat, 
Stand for precedence from deſcent: 
The rivers for them ſhewing there 
The wonders of their Pimble-mere. 
Proud Snowden glorioufly proceeds 
With Cambria's native prince's deeds. 
The muſe then through Caernarvon makes, 
And Mon ( nov Angleſey ) awakes © 
To tell ber ancient Druides guiſe, 
And manner of their ſacrifice. 
Her rillets ſhe together calls 
Then back for Flint and Denbigh falls. 


F all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
- Merio- Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds, 
thſhire. The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 
Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 


LBION. 


H SONG. 


| Were- cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 


Thoſe, whom devouring war elſe every-where did grieve. 


And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might 
| Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 


A conſtant maiden {till ſhe only did remain, 

$. The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain. 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things ; 

So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and ſprings, 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous waſte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac'd. 

And therefore, to recount her rivers, from their * lins, 
Abridging all delays, Mervinia thus begins; 

* Though Dovy, which doth far her neighbouring floods hence 

| ſurmount 5 | rivers 
(Whoſe courſe, for hers alone Montgomery doth account) ring: 


d Mere: 
or Po9.:, 
from 


That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was fo long: | © Lingorril goes alone: but plenteous Avon ſtrives 


Alledging for herſelf ; when through the Saxons pride, 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſetting ſide 


| 


* Hath © Angel for her own, and Keriog ſhe doth clear, © Ther 
With Towin, Gwedal then, and Dulas, all as dear, vers #2. 
* Thoſe tributary ſtreams ſhe is maintain'd withall : _— 
Jet, boldly may I fay, her riſing and her fall the Iri: 
My country. calleth hers, with many another brook, ſes. 
| © That with their cryſtal eyes on the Vergivian look. 

To Dovy next, of which Deſunny ſea-ward drives, 

* The firſt to be at ſea; and faſter her to hie, 

Clear Keſſilgum comes in, with Hergum by and by. 
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Into that darkſome c 
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So Derry, Moothy draws, and Moothy calleth Cain, 

Which in one channel meet, in going to the main, 

As to their utmoſt power to lend her all their aids; 

* So Atro by the arm Lanbeder kindly leads. 

And Velenrid the like, obſerving th'other's law, 

Calls Cunnel; ſhe again, fair Drurid forth doth draw, 

That from their mother earth, the rough Mervinia, pay 

Their mixed plenteous ſprings, unto the leſſer bay 

«$8 Of thoſe two noble arms into the land that bear, 

Which through * Gwinethia be ſo famous every where, 

On my Caernarvon ſide by nature made my mound, 

As Dovy doth divide the Cardiganian ground. 

The pearly Conway's head, as that of holy Dee, 

© Renowned rivers both, their riſing have in me: 

So, Lavern and the Lue, themſelves that headlong throw 

S into the ſpacious lake, where Dee unmixt doth flow. 

© Trowerrin takes his ſtream, here from a native lin; 

© Which, out of Pimble- mere when Dee himſelf doth win, 

Along with him his lord full courteouſly doth glide : 

So Rudo k riſeth here, and Cletor that do guide 

Him in his rugged path, and make his greatneſs way, 

Their Dee into the bounds of Denbigh to convey.” 
The lofty hills, this while attentively that ſtood, 


As to ſurvey the courle of every ſeveral flood, 


Sent forth ſuch ecchoing ſhouts (which every way fo ſhrill, 
Wich the reverberate ſound the ſpacious air did fill) 

That they were eas'ly heard through the Vergivian main 
To Neptune's inward court; and beating there, conſtrain 
That mighty g god of ſea t' awake: who full of dread, 
Thrice threw his three-forkt mace about his grieſly head, 
And thrice above the rocks his fore-head rais'd, to ſce 
Amongſt the high-topt hills what tumult it ſhould be. 
So that with ve ery ſweat Cadoridric did drop, 

And mighty Raran ſhook his proud ſky-kiſling top, 
Amongſt the furious rout whom madneſs did enrage; 
Until the mountain-nymphs, the tumult to aſſwage, 


Upon a madeſt ſigu of filence to the throng, 


Conſorting thus, in praiſe of their Mervinia, long 8 prey, 
Thrice famous Saxon king, on whom time ne'er ſhall 

O Edgar! who compeldſt our Ludwal hence to pay 

© Three hundred wolves a year for tribute unto thee : 

and for that tribute paid, as famous may'ſt thou be, 

O conquer'd Britiſh king, by whom was firſt deſtroy'd 


«$. The multitude of wolves, that long this land annoy'd; 


© Recardleſs of their rape, that now our harmleſs flocks, 


© Sect urcly here may fit upon the aged rocks; 
Or wandring from their ns nd ſtragg 
6 there 
A mongſt the ſcatter'd cliffs, the lamb needs never fear; 

But from the threatnin g ſtorm to lave itſelf may creep 
cave where once his foe did keep: 
That now the clamb'ring goat all day Which having fed, 
And climbing up to ſee the fun go down to bed, 
Is not at all in doubt her little kid to loſe, 
Which grazing in the vale, ſecure and ſafe ſhe knows. 


ling here and 


: Where, from theſe lofty hills which ipacious heaven do 


threat, 


Vet of as equal height, as thick by nature ſet, 


We talk how we are ſtor'd, or what we greatly need, 


Or how our flocks do fare, and how our herds do 5 


When elle the hanging rocks, and valleys dark and deep, 


* The ſummer's longeſt day would us from meeting keep. 
© Ye Cambrian ſhepherds then, whom theſe our moun- 
© tains picaſe, 
And ye our fellow nymphs, ye light © Oreades, 
F. Saint Hellen's wondrous way, and Herbert's let us go, 
And our divided rocks with admiration ſhow,” | 
Not meaning there to end, bur ſpeaking as they were, 
A ſuddain feartul noiſe ſurpriſed every ear. 
The water-nymphs (not far) Lin-teged that frequent, 
With brows befmear'd with ooze, their locks w IK dew be- 
ſ; prent, | 


Iababiting the lake, in ſedgy bow'rs below, 


Their inward grounded eric that only ſought to ſhow 
Againſt the mountain kind, which much on them did take, 
Above their watry brood, thus proudly them beſpake ; 


| 


r 


— A 


Their farther cauſe of ſpeech the mighty * Snowdon brake ; 
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Tell us, ye haughty hills, why vainly thus you threat, 

* Eſteeming us ſo mean, compar'd to you ſo great? 

* To make you know your ſelves, you this muſt underſtand, 

That our great maker laid the ſurface of the land 

As level as the lake until the general flood, 

* When over all ſo long the troubled waters "ſtood: 

Which, hurried with the blaſts from angry heaven chat blew, 

Up on huge maſly heaps the looſened gravel threw : 

From hence we would ye know, your firſt beginning came; 

Which ſince, in tract of time, your ſelves did mountains name. 

So that the earth, by you (to check her mirthful chear) 

May always ſce (from heaven) thoſe plagues that poured 
* were 

* Upon the former world; as *twere by ſcars to ſhow 


That ſtill ſhe muit remain disfigur'd with the blow: 


And by th'infectious ſlime that doomful deluge left, 


Nature herſelf hath ſince of purity been reft ; 


And by the ſeeds corrupt, the life of mortal man 

Was ſhortned. With theſe plagues ye mountains fir{t began. 
* But, ceaſing you to ſhame; what mountain is here found 

In all your monſtrous kind (1 e: ye the iſland round) 


* that truly of himſelf ſuch * wonders can report, The 
«A 5 ; | 5 wonders 
| s can this ſpacious Lin, the place of our reſort * af" hs 
That when Dee in his courſe fain in her lap would ly, teged, or 
Commixtion with her ſtorc, his ſtream ſhe doth deny, Pemble- 


* By his complexion prov'd, as he through her doth . 3 
© Her wealth again from his, ſhe lik cwiſc doth divide: 

* Thoſe white-fiſh that in her do wond'rouſly abound, 

Are never ſcen in him; nor are his ſalmons found 

At any time in her: but as ſhe him diſdains; 

So he again, from her, as wilfully ab tains. 


T3 


© Down from the neighbouring hills, tlie plenteous ſprings 


„that fall, 

Nor land- "xy after rain, her never move at all. 
* And as in ſummer's heat, ſo always 1s ſhe one, 
* Reſembling that great lake which ſeems to care for none: 

8. And with ſtern olus' blaſts, lize Thetis waxing rank, 
She only over-ſiells the furface of her bank. 

But, whilſt the nymphs report theſe wonders of their lake, % 

s e 


Leſt, if their watry kind ſhould ſuffer'd be too long, _ 


; mous 
The licence that they took, might do the mountains wrong. mountain 

For quickly he had found that ſtraitned point of land, ofall _ 
Into the Iriſh ſea which puts his powerful hand, Wales, in 
Wh : N * a Caernar- 

Puft with their watry praiſe, grew inſolently proud, e 


And needs would have his rills for rivers be allow'd: 
Short Darent, near*ſt unto the utmoſt point of all 


| That th'iſle of Gelin greets, and Bardſey in her fall; 


And next to her, the Saw, the Gir, the Er, the May, 
Muſt rivers be at leaſt, ſhould all the world gainſay: 


And thoſe, whereas the land hes eaſt- ward, amply wide, 


That goodly Conway grace upon the other fide, 
Born near upon her banks, each from her proper lin, 
Soon from their mothers out, ſoon with their miſtreſs in 
As Ledder, her ally, and neighbour Legwy then 
Goes Purloyd, Caſtel next, with Giffin, that agen 
Obſerve fair Conway's courſe: and choughtheir race be ſhort. 
Yet they their ſovereign flood inrich with their reſort. 
And Snowdon, more than this, his proper mere did note 
(F. Still Delos like, wherein a wandring iſle doth float, 
Was peremptory grown upon his higher Wn; 
That pool, in which (beſides) the one- cy'd fiſh are l. 
As of her wonder proud, did with the fioods partake, 

So, when great Snowdgn faw, a faction they would make 
Againſt his general kind; both parties to appcaſe, 
He purpoſeth to ſing their native prince's praiſe. 


For Snowdony, a hill, imperial in his ſeat, 


Is from his mighty fout, unto his head ſo great, 

That were his Wales diſtreſt, or of his help had need, 
He all her flocks and herds for many months could feed. 
Therefore to do ſomething were worthy of his name, 
Both tending to his ſtrength, and to the Britons fame, 
His country to content, a ſignal having mad de, 

By this oration thinks both Partie 5 tO Perſo ade: 


| 


* Whult here this general iſle the ancient Britons ow'd, 
Their valiant duds before by Scvern have been how d 
8 But, 
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POLY-OLBION: 


: * But, ſince our furious for, theſe powerful Saxon ſwarms | * Twice driving out the Dane when he invaſion brought. 
(As mercileſs in ſpoil, as well approv'd in arms) * Whoſe no leſs valiant fon, again at Conway fought 
ere called to our aid, Loegria us bereft, With Danes and Mercians mixt, and on their hateful head 
«Thoſe poor 2 and ſcatter” d few of Brute's high lineage left, | Down- ſhowr'd their dire revenge whom they had murthered. 
For ſuccour hither came; where that unmixed race And, were't not that of us the Engliſh would report 
Remains unto this day, yet owners of this place: : (Abuſing of our tongue in moſt malicious ſort 
Of whom no flood nor hill peculiarly hath ſong, * As often-times they do ) that more than any, we 
* Theſe, then, ſhall be my theme: leſt time roo much | (The Welſh, as they us term) love glorifyd to be, 
* ſhould wrong Here could I elſe recount the ſlaughter'd Saxons gore, 

Such princes as were ours, ſince ſever'd we have been; |* Our ſwords at Crosford ſpilt on Severn's wandring ſhore ; 
And as themſelves, their fame be limited between And Griffith here produce, Lewellin's valiant ſon 
* the Severn and our fea, long pent within this place, (May we believe our Bards) who five pitcht battels won; 


* $. Till with the term of Welth, the Engliſh now embale |* And to revenge the wrongs the envious Engliſh wrought 
The nobler Britons name, that well-near was deſtroy'd g His well-train'd martial troops into the marches brought 
* With peſtilence and war, which this great iſle annoy'd ; [As far as Wor'ſter walls: nor thence did he retire, 


* 


Cadwallader that drave to the Armorick ſhore : Till Powſe lay well- near ſpent in our revengeful fire; 
© To which, dread Conan, lord of Denbigh, long before, |* As Hereford laid waſte : and from their plenteous ſoils, 
* 111% countrymen from hence auſpiciouſly convey'd : | © Brought back with him to Wales his POR and his 
* Whoſe noble feats in war, and never-failing aid, « ipoils. 
Got Maximus (at length) the victory in Gaul, * Thus as we valiant were, when valour might us ſteed : 
Upon the Roman powers, Where, after Gratian's fall, |< With thoſe ſo much that dar'd, we had them that decrecd. 
* Armorica to them the valiant victor gave: For, what Mulmutian laws, or Martian, ever were 


Where Conan their great lord, as full of courage, crave | * More excellent than thoſe which our good Howel here 
« The Celts out of their ſeats, and did their room ſupply |] * Ordain'd to govern Wales? which ſtil} with us remain, 


*$. With peopic ſtill from hence; which of our colony And when all- powerful fate had brought to paſs again, 
8 1 1s Little Britain call'd. Where that diſtreſſed king, That as the Saxons erſt did from the Britons win; j 
Cadwallader, himſelf awhile recomforting © Upon them fo (at laſt) the Normans coming in, 


* With hope of Alan's ad (which there did him detain) Took from thoſe tyrants here, what treach' rouſly they g got, 
: '$: Forewarned was in dreams, that of the Britons reign | © (To the perfidious French which th' angry heavens allot). 


:\ ſempiternal end the angry pow "rs decreed, {+ Ne&er could that conqueror's {word (which roughly did 
A recluſe life in Rome injoining him to lead. 1 decide 
© The king reſigning all, his fon young Edwal left _ | © His right in England here, and proſtrated her pride) 


„With Alan: who, much oriev*d the prince ſhould be bereft « Us to ſubjection ſtoop, or make us Britons bear 
Of Britain's ancient right, rigg' d his unconquer'd fleet; | * Th'unwieldy Norman yoke: nor bafely could we fear 


And as the generals then, for ſuch an army meet, * ths conqueſt, entring * ales; but (with ſtout courage) 
* His nephew Ivor choſe, and Hiner for his pheer ; ours | 
Two moſt undaunted ſpirits. Theſe valiant Britons were] Defy'd him to his face; with all his Engliſh pow” rs. 
« The firſt who“ Weſt-ſex won. But by the ling'ring war, | And when in his revenge, proud Rufus hither came, 


When they thoſe Saxons found t' have fuccour till from far, © With vows us to ſubvert; with laughter and with ſhame, 


They took them to their friends on Severn's ſetting more: | O'er Severn him we ſent, to gather ſtronger aid. 


Where finding Edwal dead, they purpos'd to reſtore So, when to England's power, Albania | hers had lay'd, 
His ſon young Rodorick, whom the Saxon pow'rs purſu* d: |* By Henry Beauclark brought (for all his dev*liſh wit, 
But he, who at his home here ſcorn'd to be ſubdu'd, By which he raught the wreath) he not prevail'd awhit : 


a Nun Aldred (that on Wales his ſtrong invaſion brought) | And through our rugged ſtraits when he fo rudely preſt, 
Garthma! ack, and Pencoyd 15 noſe famous battels) fought, | * Had not his proved mail fate ſurely to his breaſt, 
1 £ hat North and South- wales fing, on the Weſt-ſexians won. | A ſueilful Britiſh hand his life had him bereft, 
Scarce this victorious taſk his bloody'd {word had done, | © As his ſtern brother's heart, by Tirril's hand was cleft. 


c 55 at Nount * Carno met the Mercians, and with wounds]! And let the Engliſh thus, which vilify our name, 

Made E th {bald to fecl his treſpaſs on our bounds; | © If it their greatneſs pleaſe, report unto our ſhame 

« FrevaiPd again aft the Piet, before our force that flew ; ; Ihe foil our Gwyneth gave at Flint's fo deadly fight, 
And! in a valiant fight their king Dalargan flew.  T<To Maud the empreſs' ſon, that there he put to flight ; 


Nor Conan's courage leſs, nor leſs prevail'd in ought |* $. And from the Engliſh power th'imperial enſign took: 


C Renowried RoQorick's heir, who with the Engliſh fought About his plumed head which valiant Owen ſhook. 
»The Heretordian field; as Ruthland's red with gore: As when that king again, his fortune to advance 
* Who, to transfer the war from this his native ſhore, Above his former foil, procur'd freſh pow'rs from France, 
* Marchr EDN g the Mercian towns with his revengeful]? A ſurely-level'd ſhaft if Sent- clear had not ſeen, 
blade And in the very looſe, not thruſt himſelf between 

And on the Engiih there ſuch mighty havock made, His ſovereign and the ſhaft, he our revenge had try'd : 
That Offa (v hen he ſaw his countries go to wrack) Thus, o preſerve the king, the noble ſubject dy'd. 
* rom bick” ring with his folk, to keep 1 us Britons back, | * As Madock his brave fon, may come the reſt among 
Caf 7 up that mighty * mound of eighty miles in length Who, like the God-like race trom which his grandſires 
thwart from ſea to ſea. Which of the Mercians ſtrength « ſprong, 
A witneſs tho? it ſtand, and Offa's name does bear, © Whilſt here his brothers tir'd in ſad domeſtick ſtrife, 
Our courage was the cauſe why firſt he cut it there: On their unnatural breaſts bent either's murtherous knife ; 
s that moſt dreadful day at Gavelford can tell, This brave adventurous youth, in hot purſuit of fame, 
| * Where under cither's fword ſo many thouſands fell With ſuch as his great ſpirit did with high deeds inflame, 

VWith intermixed blood, that neither knew their own; Put forth his welle ri gg*d fleet to ſeek him foreign ground, 


Nor which went victor thence, unto this day is known. | © And failed weſt fo long, until that world he found 
Nor Kettle's conflic then, leſs martial courage ſhow'd, [To chriſtians then unknown (fave this advent'rous crew) 
Where valiant Mervin me t the Mercians, and beſtow*'d Long ere Columbus liv'd, or it Veſpucius knew; 


His nobler Britiſh bload on Burthred's recreant flight. c Abd put the now-nam'd Welſh on India's parched face, 
As Nodorick his great ton, his father following right,, Unto the endleſs praiſe of Brute's renowned race, 

| ' Bare nor. the Saxons ſcorns, his B ritons to out- brave; Exe the Iberian powers had toucht her long- fought bay, 
At Gwythen, but wk to Burthred battel gave; . Or any ear had heard the found of Florida. 


©$ And 


The NINTH S ON G. 


5. And with that Croggen's name let th' Engliſh us diſ- 
grace; | 
When there are to be ſeen, yet, in that ancient place 
From whence that name they fetch, their conquer'd grand- 
ſires graves : | 
© For which each ignorant fot, unjuſtly us depraves. 

And when that tyrant John had our ſubverſion vow'd, 
. To his unbridled will our necks we never bow'd : 
Nor to his mighty ſon ; whoſe hoſt we did inforce 
(His ſuccours cutting off) to eat their war-like horſe, 

Until all-ruling hæaven would have us to relign : 
When that brave prince, the laſt of all the Britiſh line, 

« Lewellin, Griffith's fon, unluckily was ſlain, 

« & As fate had ſpar'd our fall till Edward Longſhank's reign. 

« Yet to the ſtock of Brute ſo true we ever were, 

We would permit no prince, unleſs a native here. 

Which, that moſt prudent king perceiving, wiſely thought 

To fatisfy our wills, and to Caernarvon brought 

His queen being great with child, ev'n ready down to ly, 

Then to his purpos'd end doth all his powers apply. 
Through every part of Wales he to the nobles ſent, 


[ 


T 


1 


A ſign to Neptune ſent, his boiſtrous rage to ſlake; 
Which ſuddainly becalm'd, thus of her ſelf ſhe ſpake ; 
© What one of all the iſles to Cambria doth belong 
(Jo Britain, I might ſay, and yet not do her wrong) 
* Doth equal me in ſoil, ſo good for graſs and grain ? 
As ſhould my Wales (where ſtill Brute's off-ſpring doth re- 
main) 
That mighty ſtore of men, yet more of beaſts doth breed, 
By famine or by war conſtrained be to need, 
And e coke neighbouring fhires their ſuccour wou!l:! 
deny; 

* My only ſelf her wants could plenteouſly ſupply. 

What iſland is there found upon the Iriſh coaſt, 
In which that kingdom ſeems to be delighted moit. 
And ſeek you all along the rough Vergivian ſhore, 
* Where the incountring tides outrageouſly do roar ) 
That bows not at my beck, as they to me did owe 
The duty ſubjects ſhould unto their ſovereign ſhow ; 
. So that th*Eubonian Man, a kingdom long time known, 
Which wiſely hath been ruPd by princes of her own, 
In my alliance joys, as in ch' Albanian ſeas 


That they unto his court ſhould come incontinent, | 
Of things that much concern'd the country to debate: 
But now behold the power of unavoided fate 

When thus unto his will he fitly them had won, 


* The * Arrans, and by them the ſcatt'red“ Eubides > Iſles 
| Rejoyce even at my name; and put on mirthful chear, Pon the 


. : . | 
When of my good eftate they by the ſea-nymphs hear. ood) 


At her expected hour the queen brought forth a ſon. 
And to this great deſign, all hapning as he would, 
He (his intended courſe that clerkly manage could) 
Thus queintly trains us on: fince he perceiv'd us prone 
Here only to be ruPd by princes of our own, 

Our naturalneſs therein he greatly did approve ; 

* And publickly proteſts, that tor the ancient love 

He ever bare to Wales, they all ſhould plainly ſee, 

© That he had found out one, their ſoveraign lord to be; 
© Com'n of the race of kings, and (in their country born) 
Could not one Engliſh word: of which he durſt be ſworn. 
© Beſides, his upright heart, and innocence was ſuch, 

As that (he was afſur'd ) black envy could not touch 
His ſpotleſs life in aught. Poor we (that not eſpy 

His ſubtilty herein) in plain ſimplicity, | 


Soon bound ourſelves by oath, his choice not to refuſe : | 


When as that crafty king, his little child doth chuſe, 

« Young Edward, born in Wales, and of Caernarvon call'd. 

Thus by the Engliſh craft, we Britons were enthrall'd: 
« Yet in thine own behalf, dear country, dare to fav, 

Thou long as powerful wert as England every way. 

And if ſhe overmuch ſhould ſeek thee to imbaſe, 

Tell her thou art the nurſe of all the Britiſh race; 

And he that was by heaven appointed to unite 

Aſter that tedious war) the red roſe and the white, 

A Tudor was of thine, and native of thy Mon, 

From whom deſcends that king now fitting on her throne.” 
This ſpeech, by Snowdon made, ſo lucky was to pleaſe 

Both parties, and them both with ſuch content t'appeaſe; 

That as before they ſtrove for ſovereignty and place, 


Sometimes within my ſhades, in many an ancient wood, 


| Whoſe often-twined tops great Pliœbus' fires withſtood, 


. The fearleſs Britiſh prieſts, under an aged oak, 
Taking a milk-white bull, unſtrained with the yoke, 
And with an ax of gold, from that Jove-ſacred tree 
The miſtleto cut down; then with a bended knee 
On th' unhew'd altar laid, put to the hallow'd fires: 
And whilſt in the ſharp flame the trembling fleſh expires, | 
As their ſtrong fury mov'd (when all the reſt adore) _ 
* Pronouncing their deſires the ſacrifice before, 
Op to th'eternal heaven their bloodied hands did rear: 
* And, whilſt the murmuring woods even ſhuddred as with 
« fear, 


|< Preacht to the beardleſs youth the ſoul's immortal ſtate ; 


© To other bodies ſtill how it ſhould tranſmigrate, 

© That to contempt of death them ſtrongly might excite. 
To dwell in my black ſhades the wood-gods did delight, 

* Untrodden with reſort that long ſo gloomy were, 

© As when the Roman came, it ſtrook him fad with fear 

To look upon my face, which then was call'd the Dark; 

Until in after-time, the Engliſh for a mark | 

Gave me this hateful name, which I muſt ever bear, 

And Angleley from them am called every where. 

My brooks(to whoſe ſweet brims the Sylvans did reſort, 
In gliding through my ſhades to mighty Neptune's court. 
|* Of their huge oaks bereft) to heaven ſo open ly, 

That now there's not a root diſcern'd by any eye : 
My Brent, a pretty beck, attending Mena's mouth, 
With thoſe her ſiſter rills that bear upon the ſouth, 

* Guint, forth along with her Lewenny that doth draw; 
* And next to them again, the fat and moory Fraw, 


They only now contend, which moſt ſhould other grace. |* $. Which with my prince's court I ſometime pleas'd to 


Into the Iriſh fea then all thoſe rills that ran, 
In Snowdon's praiſe to ſpeak immediately began; 
Lewenny, Lynan next, than Gwelly gave it out, 
And Kerriog her compeer, ſoon told it all about: 
So did their ſiſter nymphs, that into Mena ſtrain; 
The flood that doth divide Mon from the Cambrian main, 
It Gorway greatly prais'd and Seint it lowdly ſong, 
So, mighty Snowdon's ſpeech was through Caernarvon rong; 
That ſcarcely ſuch a noiſe to Mon from Mena came, 
When with his puiſſant troops for conqueſt of the fame, 
On bridges made of boats, the Roman powers her fought, 
Or Edward to her fack his Engliſh armies brought : 
That Mona ſtrangely ſtirr'd greatSnowdon's praiſe to hear, 
Although the ſtock of Troy to her was ever dear ; 
Yet (from her proper worth) as ſhe before all other 
$. Was call'd in former times) her country Cambria's mother, 
Perſwaded was thereby her praiſes to purſue, 
Or by neglect, to loſe what to her ſelf was due, 


| grace, 

As thoſe that to the weſt directly run their race. 

* Smooth Allo in her fall, that Lynon in doth take; 

Mathanon, that amain doth tow'rds Moylroniad make, 

© The ſea-calfs to behold that bleach them on her ſhore, 

Which Gweger to her gets, as to increaſe her ſtore. 

Then Dulas to the north that ſtraineth, as to ſee 

The iſle that breedeth mice: whoſe ſtore ſo lothſome be, 

That ſhe in Neptune's brack her bluiſh head doth hide.“ 
When now the wearied mule her burthen having ply*d, 

Her felt awhile betakes to bathe her in the Sound; 

And quitting in her courſe the goodly Monian ground, 

Aſays the Penmenmaur, and her clear eyes doth throw 

On Conway, tow'rds the caſt, to England back to go: 

Where finding Denbigh fair, and Flint not out of fight, 

Cries yet afreſh for Wales, and for Brute's ancient right, 
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> Pc4o:!, ad being very deſirous of the Welſh territories ; Hugh, *ſurnamed Wolf, 
Caradic. Far} of Cheſter, did homage to the king for Tegengl and Ryyonioc, 


2 with all the land by the ſca unto Conway. And thus pretending title, 


b Cireld. Bachan, i e. as it were, the great haven and the little haven ; Traeth b, 
drinorar, 2. in Biitith, ſignitying a tract of ſand whereon the ſea flows, and the 
cap, 6 ebb diſcovers. ; 


ce Armin. anon tells you. In the © ancients, is remembred ſpecially the like of 
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ORE weſtern are you carried into Merioneth, Caernarvon, An- 
gleſey, and thoſe maritime coaſts of North · wales. 


The laſt her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 


Under William Rufus, the Norman-Engliſh (animated by the good 
ſucceſs which Robert Fitz hamon had firſt againſt Rees ap Tiddour, 
prince of South-wales, and afterward againſt Jeſtin, lord of Glamorgan) 


got allo poſſeſſion of Merioneth, from Gruffith ap Conan, prince of 
North-wales : but ke ſoon recovered it, and thence left it continued in 
his poſterity, until Lhewelyn ap Gruffith, under Edward the firſt, loſt 
it himſelf, and all his dominion. Whereas other parts ( of South and 
Weſl-wales eſpecially ) had before ſubjected themſelves to the Engliſh 
crown; this through frequency of craggy mountains, acceſſible with 
too much difficulty, being the laſt ſtrong refuge until that period of 
fatal conqueſt. | | 


Of thoſe two noble arms into the land that bear. 


In the confines of Merioneth and Cardigan, where thele rivers jointly 
Pour themſelves into the Iriſh ocean, are theſe two arms or creeks of 
the ſea, famous, as he ſaith, through Guinethia (that is one of the old 

titles of this North-wales) by their names Traceth Mawr and Traeth 


Into that ſpacious lake where Dee unmixt doth flow. 


That is, Lhin-tegid (otherwiſe call'd by the Engliſh, Pemelſmere) 
through which, Dee riſing in this part, runs whole and unmixt, neither 
lake nor river communicating to each other water or fiſh ; as the author 

e, M. the Rhofne 1unning unmixt, and ( as it were] over the lake of 
te. P:mp, I = 5 

A e . Geneva; as, for a greater wonder, the moſt learned Caſaubon 4 hath 
Plin, lid. delivered alto of Arva, running whole through Rhoſne ; and divers 
A... other ſuch like are in Pliny's collection of nature's molt ſtrange effects in 
d Ad "AE Waters. d PIO 


The multitude of Molves that long this land annoy'd. 


Our excellent Edgar (having firſt enlarged his name with diligent and 
religious performance of charitable magnificence among his Engliſh, and 
cor firmed the far ſpred opinion of his greatnets, by receipt of homage at 
Cheſter from eight kings; as you ſhall ſee in and to the next ſong) for 
enc:eale of his benefits towards the ifle, joyned with preſervation of his 
crown-duties, converted the tribute of the Welſh into three hundred 
Wolves a year, as the author thews ; the king that paid it; 


Thie yer he huld is terni-rent. ac the vorthe was behind; 
Ve he ſende the King wozd that he might ne mo vinde, 


As, acc: rdivg to the ſtory my old rhimer delivers it. Whom you are to 
*CCoutt for this Ludwal king of Wales in the Welſh hiſtory, except 
Howel ap Jevaf, that made war againſt his uncle Jago, delivered 
his father, and took on himiel: the whole principality towards the later 
vers of Edgar, I know not. But this was not an utter deſtruction of 
e Nin, Te t em; for, ſiuce that © tin e, the mannor of Piddlefſley in Leiceller-ſhire 
ce. 2. 4%, was held by one Henry of Angage, per ſerjeantiam capie undi lupos, as the 


Hen, 1. i 3 : 1 nn TN 
C3 11quifition delwers it. 
Ar coviv. 4 ; 


Tarr. Lond, 


S. Helens TWO Narous way 


By Feſtereog in the confines of Caernarvon and Merionetł is this high- 
was of note; ſo call'd by the Britiſh, and ſuppoſed made by that Helen, 
mother to Conſtantine (among her other good deed:) of whom to the laſt 
ſong before. | 


As level as the lake until the general flood. 


f His po So is the opinion of ſome divines f, that, until after the food, were 
a/ics rf. NO mcuntains, but that by congeiiion of ſand, earth, and ſuch ſtuff as 
er. we now fee hills ftrangely fraughted with, in the waters they were firit 
Pererizs ad cat vp. But in that true ſecretary of divinity and nature, Selomoh s 
2 28 ſpeaking as in the perſon of Wiſdom, you read; Before the mountains 
1 . avert founded, and before the bills 1 c forened, that is, before the 
World es beginning; and in holy > writ elſewhere, the mountains aſcend, 
h El. 104. and th: va d ce to the place where thou daft found them ; good au- 

thoricies to jun iy mountains before che flood. The fame queſtion hath 

been of iſle, but 1 will peremptorily determine neither. 


And with ſtern Eolus' blaſts, like Thetis waxing rank. 


The ſouth Keſt wind conſtrained between two hills on both ſides of 
the lake, {ometiines ſo rlelently fills che river out of the lake's ſtore, that 


both have been «firmed (but tomewaat againſt truth) never to be 


ATIONS. 


Powel delivers) they are overfilled with rain and land- floods, as wel} 
as other waters; but moſt of all moved by that impetuous wind. 


Still Delos like, wherein a wandering iſle doth float. 


Of this iſle in the water on top of Snowdon, and on one fide eels, 

trouts, and perches, in another lake there, Girald is witneſs. Let him 

perform his word; I will not be his ſurety for it. The author allades ; %%, 
to that ſtate of Delos, which is fained ! before it was with pillars faſtened op. S:-a4;, 
in the ſea for Latona's child-birth. Alb. 19, 


That with the term of Welſh the Engliſh now imbaſe. 


For this name of Welſh is unknown to the Britiſh themſelves, and 

impoſed on them, as an ancient and common opinion is, by the Saxons, 

calling them Walſh, i. e. ſtrangers. Others fabulouſly have talk of Wallo 

and Wandolena, whence it ſhould be derived. - But you ſhall come 

nearer truth, if upon the community of name, cuſtoms, and original, 

twixt the Gauls and Britons, you conjecture them call'd Walſh, as it 

were Gualſh (the W. oftentimes being inſtead of the Gu.) which ex- 

preſſes them to be Gauls rather than ſtrangers; although in the Saxon k Burr 
(which is & obſerved) it was uſed for the name of Gauls, Strangers, Scotic. Hig, 
and Barbarous, perhaps in ſuch kind as in this kingdom the name of 3 
! Frenchman, hath by incluſion comprehended all kind of aliens. 62% a 


Was liitle Britain calP d— ds. + Leg, Cui. 


| | 1 D, Cole in 

See a touch of this in the paſſage of the virgins to the eighth ſong. Ca. Calvin, 
Others affirm, that under m Conſtantine, of our Britons colonies were mn Maine, 
there placed; and from ſome of theſe the name of that now dukedom, . en 14. 
to have had its beginning. There be alſo that will juſtify the Britiſh n Pau! Mr. 
name to have been in that tract long before, and for proof cite Diony- . Ceſneg. 
ſius o Aﬀer, and v Pliny ; but for the firſt, it is not likely that he ever ?“. 2. 4. 
meant that continent, but this of ours, as the learned tell you ; and for 0 V. Ke 
Pliny, ſeeing he reckons his Britons of Gaul in the confines of the now adeurden, © 
France, and lower Germany, it is as unlikely that betwixt them and p Hf. Net, 
little Bretagne ſhould be any ſuch habitude. You want not authority, “ 4. cf. 
affirming that our Britons from them , before they from ours, had de- Fay yen 
duction of this national title; but my belief admits it not. The ſurer Brirarmu is 
opinion is to refer the name unto thoſe Britons, which (being ex- Ates dixije, 
pell'd the iſland at the entry of the Saxons) got them new habitation 2%, H . 

in this maritime part, as beſide other authority an expreſs aſſertion is in 2% cafe. 
an old fragment of a French hiſtory r, which you may joyn with moſt 76, #7. 

worthy Camden's treatiſe on this matter; whither (for a learned decla- m/e. 


ration of it) I ſend you. q Bed, lib. 

| | | 1. cap. 3. 

TY . BE 1 FI guem ſecutut 

Forewarned was in dreams that of the Britons reign. P. Mere, 
| r Ex Ms. 


Cadwallader driven to fofſake this land, eſpecially by reaſon of plague aa 1 


and famine tyrannizing among his ſubjects, joined with continual irrup- per P. Pi- 
tions of the Engliſh, retired himſelf into little Bretagne, to his cozen ten. 
Alan, there king: where in a dream he was admoniſht by an angel (I 

juſtify it but by the Rory) that a period of the Britiſh empire was now 

come, and until time of Merlin's prophecy, given to king Arthur, his 
country or poſterity ſhould have no reſtitution ; and farther, that he 

ſhould take his journy to Rome, where, for a tranſitory he might receive 

an eternal kingdom. Alan, upon report of this viſion, compares it with | 

the Eagle's propheſies, the Sibyl's verſes, and Merlin; nor found he but 

all were concording in prediction of this ceaſing of the Britiſh monarchy. 
Through his advice therefore, and a prepared affection, Cadwallader 

takes voyage to Rome, received of P.P. Sergius, with holy tincture, the 

name of Peter, and within very ſhort time there died; his body very 

lately under pope Gregory the XIII. was found? buried by S. Peter's ng 
tomb, where it yet remains; and White of Baſingſtoke ſays, he had a piece Bafa fiel 
of his raimen cf a cheſnut colour, taken up (with the corps) uncor- J. 9. Tut, 
rupted; which he accounts, as a Romiſh pupil, no ſlight miracle. It 32 
was added among Britiſh traditions, that, when Cadwallader's * bones © Ree 
were brought into this iſle, then ſhould the poſterity of their princes . *. oh: 20 
have reſtitution : concerning that, you have enough to the ſecond ſong. | 
Obſerving concurrence of time and difference of relation in the ſtory of 


this prince, I know not well how to give my ſelf or the reader ſatis- 


faction. In Monmouth, Robert of Gloceſter, Florilegus, and their fol- 

lowers, Cadwallader is made the ſon of Cadwallo king of the Britons 

before him, but ſo, that he deſcended alſo from Engliſh-ſaxon blood; 

his mother being daughter to Penda king of Merckland. Our monks 

call him king of Wett-ſaxons, ſucceſſor of Kentwine, and ſon to Ken- 

bri:h. And where Caradoc Lhancarvan tells you of wars betwixt Ine 

or Ivor (ſucceſſor to Cadwallader) and Kentwine, it appears in our 

chronographers that Kentwine muſt be dead above three years before. 

But howſoever theſe things might be reconcileable, I think clearly that c 

* Cadwallader in the Britiſh, and Cedwalla king of Weſt-ſaxons in Rex Brit, 

Bede, Malmeſbury, Florence, Huntingdon, and other ftories of the -” 2 

Engliſh, are not the ſame, as Geffrey, and, out of Girald, Randal ot 42 80 

Cheſter, and others ſince erroneouſly have affirmed. But ſtrongly you e 

may hold, that Cadwallo or Caſwallo, living about the year DC. X L. N 
arg ttt 

firſt Cedwalla, whom he calls king of Britons, and that by miſconceit Re” 

of his two Cedwals (the other being, almoſt fifty years after, king of 66% b 

Wett-ſaxons) and by communicating of each other's attributes upon in- 116, 3. 


digarbed, or overflow, but upon tempeſluols blaſts, whereas indeed (as | diſtinct 7. 


lain by Oſwald king of Northumberland, was the ſame with Bede's . Ce, 


tee kin ib un ,. <= ci. civic oe. 


25 * co 


web, De- He which the author, after the Britiſh, calls here Ivor, is affirmed the 


Stepb. aver | | | 
155 in ae More excellent than theſe <which our good Towel! here. 
tundem : FE 


The NINTH SONG. — 


diſtinct names, without obſervation of their ſeveral times, theſe diſcor- 
dant relations of them, which in ſtory are too palpable, had their firit 
being. But to ſatisfy you in preſent; I keep my ſelf to the courſe of 
our ordinary ſtories, by reaſon of difficulty in finding an exact truth in 
all. Touching his going to Rome ; thus : ſome will; that he was Chriſti- 
an before, and received of Sergius only confirmation ; others, that he 
had there his firſt baptiſm, and lived not above a month aſter ; which 
time (to make all diſſonant) is extended to eight years in Lhancarvan. 
That one king Cedwal went to Rome, is plain by all, with his new- 
impoſed name and burial there: for his baptiſm before; I have no di- 
rect authority but in Polychronicon; many arguments proving him in- 
deed a well-willer to chriſtianity, but as one that had not yet received 
its hely teſtimony. The very phraſe in moſt of our hiſtorians is plain 
that he was baptized ; and ſo alſo his Epitaph then made at Rome, in 
part here inſerted. 


x Bed. ec- * Perciprenſgue alacer rediviue præmia vitæ, 
cleſ, hiſt. lib. Barbaricam rabiem, nomen & inde ſuum, | 
8 8 in Conwerſus convertit vans, Petrumgue wocart, | 
* py if Sergius antiſles, juſſit ut ipſe puter 
ou ſay, He Fonte renaſcentis quem Chriſti gratia purgans 
| 2095 bap- Protinùs ablatum vexit in arce Poli. 
rized, ar h 
oon died, 


Ane Ci This ſhows alſo hi ſhort life afterward, and agrees fully with the Engliſh 
De. Lx xx ftor,;, His honourable affection to religion, before his cleanſing mark 
VIII. Judi- of regeneration, is ſeen in that kind reſpect given by him to Wilfrid firſt 
cious 0% biſhop of Seleſey in Suſſex; where the epiſcopal ſee of Chicheſter 
Nt ot (hither was it tranſlated from Seleſey, under William the conqueror) 
eribute all acknowledges in publick monuments, rather him founder than Edi]- 
this to the walch the firſt chriſtian king of that province, from whom Cedwalla 
Wefi-S9*" violently took both life and kingdom: nor doth it leſs appear, in that 
ov nh his pay ing tenths of ſuch ſpoils, as by war's fortune accrued to his 
Britiſh. greatneſs: which notwithſtanding, although done by one then not re- 
See to the ceived into the church of either teſtament, is not without many exam- 
XI. ng ples among the ancient Gentiles, who therein imitating the Hebrews, 
Liste Iii. tithed much of their poſſeſſion, and acquired ſubſtance to ſuch ceities as 
nor, ſecun- unhallowed religion taught them to adore ; which, whether they did 
um uam? upon myſtery in the number, or therein as paying firſt fruits (for the 
ertenar19 word FIYNAY which was for Abel's offerings, and QWPY for Mel- 
— chiſedech's tithes, according to that leſs Y calculation in Cabaliſtique 
totem accipi- Concordance of identities in different words, are of equal number, and 
art, reli by conſequent of like interpretation) I leave to my reader. Speaking 
numeros in of this, 1 cannot but wonder at that very wonder of learning * Joſeph 
pays e Scaliger, afirming, tithes among thoſe ancients only payable to Her- 
nentes uti Coles 3 whereas by expreſs witneſs of an ® old inſcription at Delphos, 
Archarge!. and the common report of Camillus, it is juſtifyed, that both Greeks 
1 and Romans did the like to Apollo, and no leſs among them and others 
balifiices _— together, was to Mars d, Jupiter ©, Juno d, and the number of Gods 
2 At Fur in general, to whom the Athenians dedicated the tenth © part of Leſbos. 


m— - ſame with Ine king of Weſt-ſex in our monkiſh chronicles; although 
p dee there be ſcarce any congruity betwixt them in his deſcent. What tol- 


&% rom. a. & lows is but hiſtorical and continued ſucceſſion of their princes. 


| 
preter alis For Howel Dha, ftſt prince of South-wales and Powis, after upon death 
grampluri- of his cozen Edwal Voel, of Northwales alſo, by mature advice in a full 
3 council of barons and biſhops, made divers univerſal conſtitutions. By 

a: 05- theſe, Wales (until Edward J.] was ruled. So ſome ſay; but the trut 

thous. & js, that before Edward I. conquered Wales, and, as it ſeems, from 

OED: XXVIII. but efpecially XXX V. of Hen. III. his empire enlarged 
ad, 957 5 zmong them, the Engliſh king's wit did run there. | or when Ed, I. 
c Hereder. a. ſent commiſſion to * Reginald of Grey, Thomas biſhop of S. Dewy's, 
d Sari a- and Walter of Hopton, to enquire of their cuſtoins, and by what laws 
e __ they were ruled, divers caſes were upon oath returned, Which by, and 
e Nucydid. according to, the king's law, if it were between lords or the princes 
bift. y. themſelves, had be:n determined; if between tenants, then by the lord's 
f Rer. Clavſ. ſeiſing it into his hands, until diſcovery of the title in his court; but 
3 9, alſo that none were decided by the laws of Howel Dha. Ot them, in, 
Archie. Ter Lhuyd's annotations to the Welſh chronicle, you have ſome particulars, 
Lordin, and in the roll which hath aided me. Touching thole other of Mol- 


mutius and Martia, ſomewhat to the ninth ſong. 


Us to ſuljection ſtoop, or make us Britons bear 
Th unwieldy Norman yook— —— 


Snowdon properly ſpeaks all for the glory of his country, and fol- 

lows ſuppoſitions of the Britiſh ſtory, diſcording herein with ours. For 

in Matthew Paris, and Florilegus under the year co. Lxxv11l. I read 

that the Conqueror ſubdued Wales, and took homage and hoſtages of 

the princes ; ſo of Hen, I. c15. c. XIII. Hen. II. in cio. c. Lvri, and 

x The Ford other times: Of this Hen. II. hath been underſtood that prophecy of 
3 Merlin. When the frecble fac d Prince (ſo was the King) paſſe: ever 5 
—_ 3 Nhpd Pencarn, Wen ſhould tie Welſh farces be aucatned. For he in 
this expedition againſt Rees ap GryAth into South-Wales, coming 

h Gira'd., mounted near that ford in Glamorgan, his ſteed madded with ſucden 
org 1. ſound of trumpets, on the bank violently, out of the purpoſed way, 
* carries him through the ford: which compar'd with that of Merlin, 
. gave to ihe Britiſh army no ſmall diſcomfiture; as a Þ Cambro-Briton, 
dea: cempen. then living, hath delivered. But, that their tories and ours are fo 
dic? opud different in theſe things, it can be ro marvel to any that knows how 


rr often it is uſed among i hiſtorians, to flatter their own nation, and wrong 
t:, Ge 


Arm. Rin, the honour of their enemies. See the firſt note here for Rufus his 


And from the Engliſh poxeer the imperial tandard took. 


Henry of Eſſex, at this time ſtandard-bearer to Henry II. in a 

ſtraight at Counſylth near Flint, caſt down the ſtandard, thereby ani- 

mating the Welſh, and diſcomfiting the Engliſh, adding much danger 

to the diſhonour. He was afterward accuſed by Robert of Montfort, 

of a traiterous deſign in the action. To clear himſelf, he challenges 

the combat: they both, with the royal aſſent and judicial courſe by 

law of arms, enter the liſts ; where Montfort had the victory, and 

Eſſex pardoned for his life; but forfeiting & all his ſubſtance, entred k Cl, 4: 

religion, and profeſt in the abbey of Reding, where the combat.was % H 

pertormed. I remember a great! clerk of thoſe times ſays, that Mont- ＋ Sd g 

fort ſpent a whole night of devotions to St. i)enis (ſo I underftand him Sariſourierf, 

although his copy ſeem corrupted) which could make champions invin- E. 19. 

ctble; whereto he referrs the ſucceſs. Tha: it was uſual for comba- 

tants to Pray over night to ſeveral ſaints, is plain by m our law-annals, 3 8 
J. 20. 


Or any ear had heard the ſound of Florida. 


About the year cio. c Lxx. Madoc, brother to David ap Owen 
Prince of Wales, made this ſea voyage ; and by Probability, thoſe nates 
of Capo de Breton in Norumbeg, and Pengwin in part of the Northern 
America, for a white rock and a white-headed bird, according to the 
Britiſh, were reliques of this diſcovery. So that the Welſh may chal- 
lenge priority, of finding that new world, before the Spaniard, Geno- 


way, and all other mentioned in Lopez, Marinzus, Cortez, and the 
reſt of that kind. 


And with that Croggen's name let th' Engliſh us diſgrace, 


The firſt cauſe of this name, take thus : In one of Henry the ſecond's 
expeditions into Wales, divers of his camp ſent to aff .y a paſlage over 
Offa's-dike, at Crogen caſtle were entertained with prevention by Britiſh 
forces, molt of them there ſlain, and, to preſent view, yet lying buried. 
Afterward, this n word Crogen; the Engliſh uſed to the Welſh, but as Owen in 
remembring cauſe of revenge for ſuch a ſlaughter, although time hath Lhewelin 
made it uſual in ignorant mouths for a diſgraceful attribute. = 3 
| | werth, 


n Cutyn 


To his unbridled will our necks we never bow'd 


Sufficiently juſtifiable is this of king John, although our Monks there- 
in not much diſcording from Britiſh relation, deliver, that he ſubdued 

4 North. 
XX. holtages for ſurety of future obedience. For, at firſt, Lhewelin ap —_ was 
Jorwerth Prince of North. Wales, had by force joyn'd with ſtratagem the the chief 
better hand, and compelled the Engliſh camp to victual themſelves with P.inecipality, 


herſe-fleſh 3 but afterward indeed upon a ſecond road made into Wales, og 
king John had the conqueſt. This compared with thoſe changes en- and Plœbis 


ſuing upon the pope's wrongful uncrowning him, his barons rebellion, Paid a tri- 
and advantages in the mean time taken by the Welſh, proves only, that bute, a out 


3 a : a f of the laws 
his winnings here were little better than Imaginary, as on a tragique of aue! 


nage. The ſtories may, but it fts not me to inform you of large parti- / be is noted 
culars. by Deter 


| Peel. 
As fate had ſper*d our foil till Edward Longſpanb's reign. 


But Wihall obſerve the truth of ſtory in the mean time. Of all our 
kings until John, ſomewhat you have already. After him, Henry III. 
had wars with CThewelin ap Jorwerth ; who (a moſt worthy prince) 
defiring to blels his teebler days with ſuch compoſed quiet as inclining 
age affects, at laſt put himſelf into the king's protection. Within ſhort ace 
dying, left all to his ſons, David and Gruffith ; but only David being p Charra 
legitimate, had title of government. He by charter ? ſubmits himſelf D. di 25 


and his principality to the Engliſh crown, acknowledges that he would len, 3. Se- 
ſtand to the judgment of the king's court, in controverſies betwixt his Griffith then 
either of them, they would hold of the crown in chief; and briefly, 33 with o- 
makes himſelf and his barons (they joy ning in doing homage) tenants _ 2 
and ſubjects of England. All this was confirmed by oath, but the oath Ker e 
through favour, purchaſt at Rome, and delegate authority in that kind band's part, 
to the abbots of Cowey and Remer, was (according to perſwaſion of | 
thoſe times, the more eaſily induced, becauſe gain of regal liberty was q In Archiv, 


| the conſequent} ſoon releaſed, and in lieu of obedience, they all drew Scr. & 


their rebellious ſwords ; whereto they were the ſooner urged, for that Pager, bf 
the king had transferr'd the principality of Wales (by name of and cum ng. 16. 
Congueſiu 2firo Wallie) to Pr. Edward Longſhanks (afterward Edward I.) . 

fince when our ſovereigns eldeſt ſons have born that hopeful title. But — | 
when this Edward, after his father, ſucceeded in the Engliſh crown, 
ſoon came that fatal converſion here ſpoken of by the author, even 
executed in as great and worthy a prince, as ever that third part of the 

iſle was ruled by; that is, Lhewelin ap Gruffith, who (after uncertain 

fortune of war, on both ſides, and revolting of South-wales) was con- 

ſtrained to enter a truce (or rather ſubjeCtion) reſigning his principality to 

be annexed wholly to the cron after his death, and reſerving, for his 

life only, the iſle of Angleſey and five baronies in Snowdon, for which 

the king's exchequer ſhou!d receive a yearly rent of c19. marks, 
granting alſo that all the baronies in Wales ſhould be held of the king, 
excepting thoſe five reterved, wyh divers other particulars in Walfirg- 

ham, Matthew of Weſminiter, Nicholas Trivet, and Humfrey Lhuyd, 

at large reported. Ihe articles of this inſt! ument were not long ob- 

ſerved, but at length the death of Lhewelin, ſpending his laſt breath 

for maintenance of his anceitors rights againſt his own covenant, freely 

caſt upon king Edward all that, whereof he was as it were inſtituted - 


1. cad, 1. time. 


there. What enſued, and how Wales was governed afterward, and 
ſubject 


all Wales; eſpecially this northern ® part unto Snowdon, and receiv'd 7 oe e 


nen wit: to 


brother and himſelf, and that what portions ſoever were ſo allotted to impriſoned, 
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r12 Ed, I. ſubject to England, ſtories and the ſtatute of * Ruthlan will largely 
ſhew you ; and ſee what I have to the VII. ſong. In all that follows 
concerning Edward of Caernarvon, the author is plain enough. And 
concluding, obſerve this proper perſonating of Snowdon hill, whoſe li- 
mits and adjacent territories are beſt witneſſes, both of the Engliſh aſ- 
ſaults, and pacifying covenants between both princes. 


Was call'd in former times her country Cambria's mother. 


Mon the In the Welſh proverb Mon mam Cymbzp, in ſuch ſenſe as Si- 
ech of cily was ſtiled Italy's u ſtore-houſe, by reaſon of fertile ground, and 
2 Girald, plenteous liberality of corn thence yearly ſupplied. And Girald tells 
Trine; a. 2, c. me, that this little iſle was wont to be able to furniſh all Wales with 
7. G 9. ſuch proviſion, as Snowdon hills were for paſture, Of its antiquities 
uStrab, l. c. and particulars, with plain confutation of that idle opinion in Poly- 
dore, Hector Boethius, and others, taking the (now call'd) Iſle of Man 
for this Mon (now Angleſea) learned Lhuyd in his Epiſtle to Orte— 
lius hath ſufficient. Although it be divided as an iſle (but rather by 
a ſhallow ford, than a ſea : and in the Roman times, we ſee by Ta- 
citus, that Paulinus and Agricola's ſoldiers ſwam over it) yet is it, 
and of ancient time hath been, a county by itſelf, as Caernarvon, 


Denbigh, and the reſt neighbouring. 


That the Eubonian Man, a kingdom long time known, 


L BIO N: 


was the chief of the Druids: I reckon that among the infinite fables 

and groſs abſurdities, which its author hath, without judgment, ſtuft 

himſelf withal. For their PRorESssIox, it was both of learning pro- 

fane and holy (I ſpeak in all, applying my words to their times :) 

They fate as judges, and determined all cauſes emergent, civil and 
criminal, ſubjecting the diſobedient, and ſuch as made default, to in- 

terdicts and cenſures, prohibiting them from ſacred aſſemblies, taking 

away their capacities in honourable offices, and ſo diſabling them, 

that (as our now out-laws, excommunicates, and attainted perſons) 

they might not commence ſuit againſt any man. In a multitude of + 

verſes they delivered what they taught, not ſuffering it to be com- 

mitted to writing, ſo imitating both Cabaliſts, Pythagoreans, and an- 

cient * Chriſtians ; but uſed in other private and publick buſineſs Greek a Ce! Ru. 
letters, as Cæſar's copies have: but hereof ſee more to the tenth Song. * Aug 
Their more private and ſacred learning conſiſted in Divinity and Phi-“ 16. 
loſophy (ſee ſomewhat of that to the firſt Song,) which was ſuch, that 
although 1 think you may truly ſay with Origen e, that, before our o 44 Iz, 


| Saviour's time, Britain acknowledged not one true God, yet it came 4+ 


as near to what they ſhould have done, or rather nearer, than molt 
of other, either Greek or Roman, as by their poſitions in Czfar, 
Strabo, Lucan, and the like diſcourſing of them, you may be ſatis- 
fied. For although Apollo, Mars, and Mercury were worſhip'd a- 
mong the vulgar ' Gauls, yet it appears that the Druids invocation 
was to one P All-healing or All-faving power. In morality, their» Plir. II, 


It is an iſle lying betwixt Cumberland and the Iriſh Down county, 

almoſt in the mid-ſea, as long ſince Julius Cæſar could affirm, calling it 

Comment. . w Mona, which being equivalent, as well for this as for Angleſea, hath 
with impoſture blinded ſome knowing men. Nennius (the eldeſt hiſtorian 

amongſt us extant) gives it the name of Eubonia Manay, like that 

here uſed by the author. It was of ancient time governed by kings 

of its own, as you may ſee in the chronicle of Ruflin, deduced from 

the time of St. Edward into the reign of Edward the ſecond. After 

this, the government of the Engliſh and Scots were now and then 
interchanged in it, being at laſt recovered, and with continuance, ruled 

x Wot», by ſuci as the favour of our ſovereigns (to whoſe crown * it, be- 
1m Ed. Il. longed) honoured with that title King of Man. It is at this day, and 
ſince the time of Henry IV. hath Y been in that noble family of the 
i Stenleys earls of Derby; as alſo is the patronage of the biſhoprick 
TI of Sodor, whereto is all judicial government of the iſle referr'd. There 
was long fince a controverſy, whether it belonged to Ireland or Eng- 

Deine . land (for you may ſee in the civil law, with which, in that kind, 
de Judicli: ours ſomewhat agrees, that all leſſer iſles are reckoned part of ſome 
n * adjoining continent, if both under the ſame empire) and this by rea- 
N ſon of the equal diſtance from both. To decide it, they tried if it 
would - endure venomous beaſts, which is certainly denied of Ireland; 

a 7% graph. and, finding that it did , adjudged it to our Britain. The other 
Hibern. di. iſſes here ſpoken of, lie farther north by Scotland, and are to it ſubject. 


2, 0%. IF» 
The fearleſs Britiſh prieſts under an aged oak. 


He means the Druids ; becauſe they are indeed, as he calls them, 


Britiſh prieſts, and that this iſland was of old their mother: whence, | 
as from a {eminary, Gaul was furmfh'd with their learning. Permit 
me ſome {pace more largely to fatisfy you in their Name, Pro- 
FESSION, SACRIFICE, PLacts of Atlembling, and laſtly, SuBveRs10N. 
The name of Druids hath been drawn from Apvy, 7. e. an Oak, becauſe 

b Bln., %. of their continual d uſing that tree as ſuperſtitiouſly hallowed : ac- 

vat. 16.4Þ, cording. as they are call'd alſo Tapi Or © Exegorides, which 

45, Li likewiſe, in Greet, is old Oaks. To this compare the Britiſh word 

3 „ Derw of the ſame ſiguifcation, and, the original here fought tor, 

getisfab, ©, will ſeem ſurely found. But one, à that derives all from Dutch, and 

d Oorepius prodigiouſly ſuppoſes that the firſt tongue ſpoken, makes them ſo tiled 

Gaiic. from Crow wis, 5. . truly wiſe, ſo expreſſing their nature in their 

ON name. Nor is this without good reaſon of conjecture (it the ground 
1. T decerune Were true) ſeeing that their like in proportion among the Jews and 
Sapicntes Gentiles were call'd {until Pythagoras his time) Wiſemen e, and after- 
Cupriode ward by him turn'd into the name of philoſophers, 7. c. Lovers of wiſ- 
8 dom; and perhaps the old Dutch was, as ſome learned think, com- 
geed liebræis Municated to Gaul, aud from thence hither ; the conjecture being 
in uſu ur ſomewhat aided in that attribute which they have in Pomponius !, 
UT; ien calling them Matters of wildom. A late great $ ſcholar draws it 
pere from Trutin. in an old Dutch copy of the goſpel, ſignifying, as he 
nec Du. dum . , . 


diſcipuiis ſays, God; which might be given them by hyperboly of ſuperſti- 


 refraxari tious reverence : nay, we ſee that it is juſtifiable by holy writ, ſo to 


dee call great magiltrates and judges, as they were among the people. 
. „% hut that word 1'rutin or I'ruchtin in the old Angelical ſalutation, Za- 
f Geopraph, chary's ſong, and Simeon's, publiſhed by Vulcan, is always Lord; as 


3. cab. 2, this Giwihn fi truchtin got J\raelo, 2. e. Bleſſed be the Lord God 


g Paul, Mee of lirael ; and ſo in the Saxon ten commandments, u jc eom Dnitren | 


rula Ceſnog 


pare 2,1, 4, Vin God, i. e. Jam the Lord thy God. Theſe are the etymologies which | 
7b. 11. 5 ſavour of any judgment. To ſpeak of king Druis or Sarron, which 


b Prefar. ad that i Dominican friar hath cozened vulgar credulity withal, and thence 
Leg, Alures) fetch their name, according to doctor White of Baſingſtoke, were with 


Saxmric. him to ſuffer, and, at once, offer impoſture. Of them all, I incline 


Asen to the firſt, ſeeing it meet in both tongues, the Greek and Bri- 


n infernal deities, (and from Dis, if you truſt Ceſar, the Gauls, and by 
Enten conſequence our Britons, upon tradition of theſe prieſts, drow their de- 
ap $:bl;- ſcent) with oak; as * Sophocles hath it of Hecate, and Catullus of 
. Aoollenii, the three Deitinies, Neither will [ deſire you to ſpend couceit upon 
rern examination of that fſiippoiition which makes the name ® corrupted 
F. z from Durcerglite, which in Scotiſh were ſuch as had a holy charge 
cons lain, committed to them; whereupon, perhaps, Bale ſays St. Columban 
I De :upeiis Pelei & Thetidos, 6. Hi: Corpus tremulum, &c. «bi wulgatis dest id, 9 anti- | 
zrun edicum F 91 vers ee, wt; Scatter. m H. Ser. Boeth, Scet. bit, 2. | 


inſtructions were ſo perſuaſive, and themſelves of ſuch reverence, that 1 ef 
the moſt fiery rage of Mars kindled among the people, was by their 86765 

grave counſels à often quenched, Out of Pliny receive their form of Spes j 
ritual SACRIFICE (here deſcribed by the author) thus: In ſuch gloomy y 
ſhadows, as they moſt uſually for contemplation retired their aſcend- 
ing thoughts into, after exact ſearch, finding an oak, whereon a mille- 
toe grew, on the fixth day of the moon (above all other times) in 
which was beginring of their year, fey religiouſly and with invo- 
cation brought with them to it a ceremonial banquet, materials for ſa- 
crifice, with two white bulls, filleted on the horns, all which they 
plac'd under the oak. One of them, honoured with that function, 
clothed all in white, climbs the tree, and with a golden knife or ſcithe 
cuts the miſletoe, which they ſolemnly wrapt in one of their white 
garments. Then did they ſacrifice the bulls, earneftly calling on the 
7 All healing deity, to make it proſperous and happy on whomſoever 
they ſhall beſtow it, and accounted it both perſervative againſ all poiſons, 
and a remedy againſt barrenneſs. If I ſhould imagine by this All- 
healing deity, to be meant Apollo, whom they worſhiped under name 
of Belin (as I tell you to the eighth Song) my conjecture were every 
way receiveable; ſeeing that Apollo had both among Greeks and ate 

Latins the divine titles of * AxsCizaxC- Ab uit, Medicus, and to — 

him the invocation was un TIaizy, all concurring in the ſame proof; t All three 
but alſo if they had (as probability is enough to conjecture it) an words as 

altar inſcrib'd for this devotion, and uſed Greek letters {which to the much 38 


next ſong ſhall be ſomewhat examined) 1 could well think the der; 


r Omni $4. 
nantemn, 


s Macrob, 


dication thus conceiv'd. Apolle. 
| w To All. 
"BEAINQi-TQ. HANAK EI. eu; 
A., e | SBalutaris 
þBEYAINDQ «0 EQ: -. Hands: 48 
Numumn. ap. 
a ä 3 : Colt ⁊ium. 
Which, very probably, was meant by ſome, making in Latin termina- i 7, 
tion, and nearer Apollo's name 1 To God 
. e. : 
DEO ABELLIONI. e 


| | 2 Au ſorar, 
As, an inſcription, in Gaul, to abiding memory committed by that /c#. 14. g. 
moſt noble Joſeph ? Scaliger is read; and perhaps ſome relicks or al- 

luſion to this name is in that N 


DEO SANCTO BELATUCADRO=—. 


Yet remaining in- Cumberland. Nor is it ſtrange that Apoilo's name C. . 
ſhould be thus far of ancient time, before communication of religion 
'twixt theſe northern parts and the learned Gentiles, ſeeing that Cæſar 
affirms him for one of their deities; and long before that, Abaris, 
(about the beginning of the > Olympiads) an Hyperborean is record- b 
ed for © Apollo's prieſt among the utmoſt Scythians, being farther . d. 


. . 92 7 bar. 
from Helleniſm than our Britiſh, But I return to the miſtle: Hereto g 5, ;.. 
hath ſome referred *that which the Sibyl counſell'd Aneas to carry .;, P;chac, 
with him to Proſerpine; | d Virgil 
| X Ed. é. 
: A tr. C 1% 
e latet arbore opack | a . 3 
Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus cap. 10. 
Junoni inftrnæ dictus ſacer: hunc tegit omnis e She direct 
Lucus, & obſcuris claudunt convallibus umbre. _ _—_ _ 
| | a gold: 
branch in 


Which may as well ſo be applied, as to f chymiſtry; ſeeing it agrees the dark 
alſo with what I ſpake before of Dis, and that Virgil expreſly com- woods, og. 


pares it to the miſtle, 5 eee | 
fBrace ct," 
T go non. ſue ſeminat arlos. Turo ite. 
; £ Which 
for it ſprings out of ſome particular nature of the oaken tem, where- ©" 5 
upon it is called by an old poet ® Apy@- ids: and although it h Sweat of 
be not ordinarily found upon oaks, yet, that oftimes it is, any apo- the Oak. ““ 


: 8 ets . ud Atvt- 
thecary can tell, which preſerveth it for med'cine, as the ancients gh : 1 Dis. 


uted to make lime of it to catch birds: of which i Argentarius hath ,.:,,. 5, 
an admonitory epigram to a black-bird, that ſhe ſhould not ſing upon ; antbe'eyu 
the oak, becauſe that | | | | cal. F. 
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—; Oc G01 To ννLꝰ,. Io, that Conrad had been deceived, But I can now upon better advice in- 
© catch her. 2 - 7 | 


cline to his judgment. 


— ——— —-— 
* +a - 


bit on the vine, dedicated to Bacchus, a great favorite of fingers, 


| ; ; a : | ; | 5 '% 

m J, Ger. Upon this Druidian cuſtom em, ſome have grounded that unto tiis day IV hich with my Princes Court I ſometimes pleasd to grace. | 1 
Sa. 2 uſed in France, where the younger country fellows, about new-ycar's | | | ; mo 
tide in every village give the with of good fortune at the inhabitants For as in South-Wales, Caermardhin, and afterwards Dinevowr; in | 10 
To th- doors, with this acclamation, * Au guy Pax neuf; Which, as I remem- Powis, Shrewigury, and then Mathraval, ſo in North-Wales was Aber— 
Mufti, this ber, in Rablais is read all one word, for the ſame purpoſe. Whe- | fraw in Angleſey, chief place of the princes K reſidence. k Priſ in | | {| 
wif ARES ther this had any community with the inſtitution of that ' temple | dijerip. Yai, Wil! 


Probl. Rem, "ISeuTneras TUXns in Antium, jor that Ovid alluded to it in that] A CH 


* RONOLOGY of the Kings and Princes of Wales, from 3 Til. 
verſe, commonly cited out of him, | will not 


Coolius Rbo- * Arthur, until the end of the Britiſh blood in them. juftity the | 0 f 
N P At (ſome read ad) viſcum Druide, wviſcum clamare ſolebant; Ver of Chit: | ri whe Wi 
> As if you of , 9 516. Arthur ſucceeded his father Uther Pendragon: of his 8 be» N 
ſhould fay I cannot aſſure you, yet it is enough likely. But 1 ſee a cuſtom in death, ſee to the III. ſong. e Wit 
dale ſome parts among us, in our language (nor is the digreſſion too faulty! 542. Conltantine, fon to Cador Duke of Cornwal (underſtand 5, dite 1/; Wh 
Do the | the ſame in effect; 1 mean the yearly was⸗haile in the reg Oh Govern r, or Lord Lieutenant; for, neither in thoſe ar: our  * 4 
Mile, the the vigil of the new year, which had its begimuug, as ſome ſay, from times, nor long aſter, was any ſuch title particularly Chronolo- 14 
Druids uſed that of Ronix (daughter to Hengiſt) her drinking to Vortigern, by honorary :) he lies buried at Stonehenge. pou : nor 1 
to cry. theſe words * Loucrd king was-heil, he anſwering her by direct on 545. Aurelius Conan. | | a pg js 
ries _— of an interpreter, Dzinr-yelle, * and then, * 578. Vortipor 1 | | | 
J 3. cape ” | ; * | 581. Malgo. think that | H. 
Lord King 29 ou Us _ Lr heil, 586. Catheric, In his time the Britons had much adverſe 1 19 
> 0 _ As in langage of Saxopne that me might ever iwite, . fortune in war with the SAXOnS ; and then, moſt of cient means ! 
health, .: And ſo wel he paith the folc about, that he is not pet voꝛpute. all, made that ſec: ſſion mio W ales and Cornwal, yet to1 tf 
- | | in name retaining hereoſ the remembrance. then, T0 
Afterward it appears that was-haile ard Dꝛinc⸗heil were the uſual! | About 600. Cadwan. : | 1 
el Glane; phraſes of quating among the Englith, as we tee in d Thomas de la | About 639. Cadwalin or Cadwallo: The Britons as in token of his | | 100 
1 ia Ed, More, and before him that old * Havillan, thus: | x powerful reſiſtance and dominion againſt the Saxons, HIM 
II. FR put n him, being dead, into a brazen horſe, and ſet m This te- | 
w In Archit, Ecce vagante cifo diſtento gutture waſſ-heil it on the top of the welt gate of London; it ſeems he "hk 3 k 
5 Ingeminant waſſ-hel — — — means Ludgate. | 5 | 
| hardly juſti- - 14 8 
But J rather conjecture it an uſual ceremony among the Saxons before 66. Cen der for th Cadwills : of kin and his. noms fable, if ex- | 
Hcngiſt, as a note of health-wiſhing {and io perhaps you might make "hi 6 before: - Nat think 1 the Britih and Engliſh Clos. amined, v1 
It wiſh⸗ heil) which was expreſt among other nations in that form of nicles concerning hin, reconcileable. In him the 
drinking to the health of their miſtreſſes and friends, | | chief monatchy and glory of the Britiſh failed, hit 
: B Ye EN 3 \ 3 ; 688. Ivor ſon to Alan, King of Armorique Britain. This Ivor y 
« Cubirtellize ere x Vos, bene not, Zeus te, ben? me, bene noſtram etiam | they make (but 1 examine it not now) Ine King of | | 
Cs SPORE, | | Welt Saxons in our monks; that is, he which began | it 
WOES 2 8 . : | the Peter-pence to Rome. — — 8 
y l oricbe. In Y Plautus, and infinite other teſtimonies of that nature (in him Martial, 720. Roderique Molwinoc ſon of Edwal * Vwrch. 1 
| Ovid, Horace, and ſuch more) agreeing nearly with the faſhion now 7 Conan I indaetliwy, ſon of Roderique 
2 brepins uſed; we calling it a Health, as * they did alſo in direct terms Which Near 255 111 right of his wt Eſylht daughter and 
neal von with an idol call'd Heil, anciently worſhipt at Cerne in = Dorſetſhire, een Bader que. | s | 
ce by the Engliſh- Saxons, in name expreſſes both the ceremony of Grink- 843. Roderique Mawr, ſon to Mervin and Eſylht. Among | 
com comedid ing, and the new-year's acclamation (whereto in {ome parts of this king his ſons was the tripartite diviſion of Wales (as to the i 
2 Can:den:rs, dom is joined alſo the ſolemnity of drinking out of a cup, ritually VII. ſong) into Powiſe, North, and South-Wales | 
The, compos'd, deckt, and fill'd with country liquor) juſt as much and as the | 877 Anand Go ts Roderique. x 12 
$a/-6%. ſame which that All-healing Deity, or All-helping medicine did among 4 ; Sock ton of Annet LW 
the Druids. You may to all this add, that, as an earneſt of good luck to | 9 - 1 5 german 8 1 
b 0-54, Faſt. follow the new- year beginning, it was d uſual among the Romans, as D's the principality of South- Wales and Pants 8 T his „ 
| 1. Fot. in with us, and I think, in all Europe, at this day is, to greet each other CCC guire q uf 1 Ros 
1 8 with auſpicious gifts. But hereof you ſay I unfitly expatiate: I omit Clauſ. Wall. 9. 1 NY 
therefore, their ſacrificing of human bodies, and ſuch like, and come 9 48. Jevafand Jago, ſons of Edwal Vocl. ; 
to the PLaces of their ASSEMBLY : This was about Chartres in Gaul, 98 2. Howel ap gd 
as Cæſar tells us; Paul Merula (for affinity of name) imagines it to be] _ 984. e ee ap Jevaf. 
Dreux, ſome eight miles on this ſide Chartres. And peradventure the 986. Meredith ap Owen 
ez. Galatians publick council called © Drymenetum had hence original. 992. Edwal ap Meyric. 
Ger, e. The Britiſh Druids took this iſle of Angleſey (then well ſtored with : | 


320 = 5 | aig ot 1003. Adan ap Blegored. | | . 

d The dark thick woods, and religious groves, inſomuch that it was called“ Inis⸗ 1015. Lhewclin ap Sitſylht. 

le Brit * I ' E Y . } Jo 7 a 111 N . . 
1 ney yi Dowil) for their chief reſidence; as, in the Roman e ſtory of Paulinus 1021. Jago ap Edwal ap Meyric. ; 
11 Oo Pie. and Agricola's adventuring on it, is delivered, For their SUBVERS10N ; 1037. Gruflyth ap Lhewelin | 
ap, — 54 „ ö . , . : 4 o . i . 5 5 4 0 y © p * 

. under Auguſtus and ILiderius they were prohibited Rome ; and Clau- 1061. Blethin and Rhywallon ap Convin. 

t Szer, l. e. dius endeavoured it in 8 Gaul; yet in the ſucceeding Emperors times 1073. Trahaern ap Caradoc. 

725 24, © there were of them left, as appears in Lampridius and Vopiſcus, men- 
12 1 


„ 8 lelt, E OOO e 1078, Gruffyth ap Conan. He reform'd the Welſh poets and 
t. 20 4. 1 tioning them in their lives; and, long ſince that, Procopius ® writing minſtrels, and brought over others out of Ireland to 
g Serec, in under Jultinian above D. years after Chriſt, affirms that then the Gauls | | inſtruct the Welſh, as to the LV. ſong. 
Asccel c. & uſed ſacrifices of human fleſh, which was a part of Druidian doctrine. | 1137. Owen Gwineth ap Gruffyth ap Conan. 
Su-t21, ab! TE I ſhouid upon teſtimony i of, I know not what, Veremund Campbell 1 109. David ap Owen Gwineth. In his time, Madoc his bro- 
15 Deze, And the Iriſh Cornill, tell you that ſome C. LX. years before Chriſt, ther diſcovered part of the Welt Indies. 
ehe. g. Finnan King of Scotland firſt gave them the iſle, or that King Crath- 1194. Lhwelin ap Jorweth ap Owen Gwineth. 
Hr Bret lint in Diocleſian's perſecution, turned their religion into Chriſtianiſm, 1240. David ap Lhewelin ap Jorwerth. 
"liter. jj. and made Amphibalus firſt biſhop of Sodor, I ſhould fabulouſly abuſe 1246. Lheweiin ap Gruffyth ap Jorwerth, the laſt prince of 
kT. time, as they have ignorantly miſtook that iſle of Man for this. Or to | np Wales of the Britiſh blood. | 
"7:5 75 haf peak of the ſuppoſed Dyuttenfuſs. i. e. a pentagonal figure, ingraven 1282. Edward I. conquered Wales, and got the principality, 
Sve, With TT1qA or Tye, (it is the ſame, in faſhion, with the vidtorious Lhewlin then ſlain; and ſince that (Henry III. before 
— Te ſeal of Antiochus Soter , being admoniſhed by Alexander in a dream, | gave it alſo to his ſon prince Edward) it hath been in 
e to take it) which in Germany they reckon for a preſervative againſt the eldeſt ſons, and heirs apparent of the Engliſh | | 
boverur ad, Hobgoblins, were but to be indulgent to old wives traditions. Only crown, | 


As pam in thus much for a corollary I will note to you ; Conrad! Celtes obſerves, | _ 

MOT - es to be in any abbey at the foot of Vichtelberg hill, near Voitland, fix | But note, that after the diviſion among Roderique Mawr's ions, the 

eh. 31. Fee ſtatues of ſtone, ſet in the church- wall, ſome ſeven foot, every one tall, principality was chiefly in North-Wales, and the reſt as tributary to 

cle bare head and foot, cloakt and hooded, with a bag, a book, a ſtaff, a | Prince of that part: and for him as ſupreme King of Wales, are all theſe 
Hi; beard hanging to his middle, and ſpreading a muſtachio, an auſtere look, | 


deductions of time and perſons, until this laſt Lhewelin. 
2 atud and eyes fixt on the earth; which he conjectures to be images of them. | 7 g e 
+ ©4007, Upon miſtaking of Strabo, and applying what he ſaith in general, and 


252, de art 8 . - 
Cobaiiflics, bracelets and gold chains of the Gauls, to the Druids, I once thought | | 

I Trae, 4 5 
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A While thus taking breath, our way yet fair in view, 


* Penmen- 
maure. 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The TENTH SONG. 


THE ARGUMENT. | 
The ſerious Muſe herſelf applies | 
70 Merlin's ancient prophecies © | 


At Dinas Emris , where he ſhow'd | 
. How fate the Britain's rule beſtow'd. 
To Conway next ſhe turns her tale, 
Aud fings her Cluyd's renowned vale ; 
Then of Saint Winifrid doth tell, 

Aud all the wonders of her well; 
Makes Dee, Brute's hiſtory pur ſus: 
At which, ſhe bids her Wales adieu. 


The Muſe her former courſe doth ſeriouſly purſue. 
From * Penmen's craggy height to try her faily wings, 
Herſelf long having bath'd in the delicious ſprings | 


(That trembling from his top thro? long-worn crannics Creep, 


To ſpend their liquid ſtore on the inſatiate deep) 


| She meets with Conway firſt, which lyeth next at hand: 


„ T.ittle 
Britain in 
Trance. 


Part of 
Senden. 


Whoſe precious orient pearl that breedeth in her ſand, 
Above the other floods of Britain doth her grace: 
Into the Iriſh ſea which making out her race, 
Sup ly*d by many a mere (through many ſeveral rills 
Into her boſom pour'd) her plenteouſly ſhe fills. 

O goodly river! near unto thy ſacred ſpring EN 
$. Prophetic Merlin fat, when to the Britiſh king 
The changes long to come, aulpiciouſly he told. 

Moſt happy were thy Nymphs, that wond'ring did behold 
His graver wrinkled brow, amazed and did hear 

The dreadful words he ſpake, that fo ambiguous were, 
Thrice happy brooks, I fay, that (every way about) 
Thy tributaries be: as is that town, where-out 

Into the fea thou fall'ſt, which Conway of thy name 
Perpctually is call'd, to regiſter thy fame. 

For thou, clear Conway, heard'ſt wiſe Merlin firſt relate 
Ihe Deſtinies decree, of Britain's future fate; 

Which truly he forctold proud Vortiger ſhould loſe: 
As, when him from his ſeat the Saxons ſhould depole : 
The forces that ſhould here from Armorick arrive, 

Yet far too weak from hence the enemy to drive: 

And to that mighty king, which raſhly undertook 

A ftrong-wall'd tower to rear, thoſe earthly ſpirits that ſhook 
The great fonndation {lil}, in dragons horrid ſhape, 

That dreaming wizard told; making the mountain gape 
With his moſt powerful charins, to view thoſe caverns deep; 
And from the top of © Brith, to high and wondrous ſteep, 
Where Dinas Emris ſtood, ſhew'd where the ſerpents fought, 


The white that tore the red; from whence the Prophet 


wrought 
The Britains fad decay then ſhortly to enſue. 

O! lappy ye, that heard the man who all things knew 
Unmil the general doom, through all the world admir'd: 
By whole prophetic ſaws ye all became inſpir'd; 

As well the forked Neage, that near'ſt her fountain ſprings, 
Wich her beloved maid Melandidar, that brings 

Her flow, where Conway forth into the fea doth ſlide = 
(That to their miſtreſs make from the Denbighian ſide) 
As thoſe that from the hills of proud Caernarvon fall. 

This ſcarce the muſe had ſaid, but Cluyd doth quickly call 
Her great recourſe, to come and guard her while the glide. 
Along the goodly vale (which with her wealthy pride 


Much beautifies her banks; ſo naturally her own, 

That Dyffren Cluyd by her both far and near is known) 
With high-embattel'd hills that each way is enclos'd 
But only on the north: and to the north diſpos'd, 
Fierce Boreas finds acceſs to court the dainty vale : 


| Who, whiſp'ring in her ear with many a wanton tale, 


Allures her to his love (his leman her to make) 

As one that in himſelf much ſuf reth for her ſake, 
The * Orcades, and all thoſe *Eubides imbrac'd 
In Neptune's aged arms, to Neptune ſeemipg chaſte, 
Yet proſtitute themſelves to Boreas ; who neglects _ 

The Caledonian downs, nor aught at all reſpects 


The other in-land dales, abroad that ſcatter'd lie, 
Some on the Engliſh earth, and ſome in Albany; 

But, courting Dyffren Cluyd, her beauty doth prefer; 
Such dalliance as alone the north-wind hath with her, 

* Orithya not enjoy'd, from Thrace when he her took, 


And in his ſaily plumes the trembling virgin ſhook : 

But through the extream love he to this vale doth bear, 
Grows jealous at the length, and mightily doth fear 
Great Neptune, whom he ſces to ſmug his horrid face: 
And, tearing leſt the God ſhould fo obtain her grace, 
From the ſeptentrion cold, in the breem freezing air, 
Where the bleak north-wind keeps ſtill dominecting there, 


| From Shetland ſtradling wide, his foot on Thuly fets: 


Whence ſtorming, all the vaſt Deucalidon he threats, 

And bears his boiſterous waves into the narrower mouth 
Of the * Vergivian ſea: where meeting, from the ſouth, 
Great Neptunc's furlier tides, with their robuſtious ſhocks, 
Each other ſhoulder up againſt the grieſly rocks; 

As ſtrong men when they meet, contending for the path: 
But, coming near the coaſt where Cluyd her dwelling hath; 
The north- wind (calm become) forgets his ire to wreak, 
$. And the delicious vale thus mildly doth beſpeak : 

Dear Cluyd, th' abundant ſweets that from thy boſom 

7 * flow, 3 
When with my active wings into the air I throw, 


Of aged become young, enamor'd with the ſmell 


[Of ch' odoriferous flowers in thy moſt precious lap: 


Within whoſe velvet leaves, when I myſelf enwrap, 


They ſuffocate with ſcents; that (from my native kind) 


I ſeem ſome flow perfume, and not the ſwifteſt wind. 
Wich joy, my Dyffren Cluyd, I ſee thee bravely ſpread, 
* Surveying every part, from foot up to thy head; _ 
Thy full and youthful breaſts, which in their meadowy pride 
Are brancht with rivery veins, meander-like that glide. 

© I further note in thee, more excellent than theſe 


| © (Were there a thing that more the amorous eye might pleale) 


Thy plump and ſwelling womb, whoſe mellowy glebe 
© doth bear . 

The yellow ripened ſheaf, that bendeth with the ear.” 

Whilſt in this fort his ſuit he amorouſly prefer'd, 

Moylvennil near at hand, the north-wind over-heard: 

And, vexed at the heart, that he a mountain great, 

Which long time in his breaſt had felt love's kindly heat, 

As one whom cryſtal Cluyd had with her beauty caught, 

Is for that river's ſake near of his wits diſtraught, 

With inly rage to hear that valley fo extol'd ; 

And yet that brook, whoſe courſe fo batful makes her mould, 

And one that lends that vale her moſt renowned name, 

Should of her meaner far, be over-gone in fame. 
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„ Thoſe hills whoſe hoary heads ſeem in the clouds to dwell, 
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Wherefore Moylvennil wild his Cluyd herſelf to ſhow : 
Who, from her native font, as proudly ſhe doth flow, 
© Riverets Her hand-maids b Manian hath, and * iTefpin, her to bring 
running To Ruthin, Whoſe fair feat firſt kindly viſiting, | 
into To lead her thence in ſtate, * Lewenny lends her ſource: 
8 ye ag That when Moylvennil ſees his river's great rec ourle, 
ag, From his intrenched top is pleas'd with her ſupplies. 
ure. *Claweddock cometh in, and 5 Iftrad liewiſc hies 
Unro the queen-like Cluyd, as ſhe to Denbigh draws : 
And on the other ſide, from whence the morning daws, 
Down from the Flintian hills comes Wheler, her to bear 
To ſacred Aſaph's ſee, his hallowed temple , waere 
Fair Elwy having won her ſiſter Aled's power, | 
They entertain their Cluyd near mighty Neptune's bower : 
Who likewiſe is ſuſtain*d by Senion, laſt that falls, 
And from the virgin's well doth waſh old Ruthland's walls, 
Moylvennil with her fight that never is ſuffic'd, 
Now with exceſſive joy ſo ſtrongly is ſurpriz'd, 
That thus he proudly ſpake ; On the Gwynethian ground 
(And look from eaſt to weſt) what country is there crown'd 
bPart of © AS thou! Tegenia art? that, with a vale ſo rich 
the Vale (Cut thorough with the Cluyd, whoſe graces me bewitch, 
cal'd © The fruitful it of all Wales, fo long haſt honor'd been: 
| 2 e © As alſo by thy ſpring, ſuch wonder who doſt win, 
Fair Eng- 9. That naturally remote fix Britiſh miles fron: ca, 
land. And riſing on the firm; yet in the natural day 
Twice falling, twice doth fill, in moſt admired wile. 
When Cynthia from the caſt unto the ſouth doth riſe, 


That mighty Neptune flows, then ſtrangely ebbs thy well: 


And when again he ſinks, as ſtrangely ſhe doth ſwell; 
« &. Yet to the ſacred fount of Winifrid gives place; 
Of ail the Cambrian ſprings of ſuch eſpecial grace, 
Of Dee, e That oft the Devian nymphs, as alſo thoſe that keep 
« \monglt th: coral-groves in the Vergivian deep, 
Have left their watry bowers, their ſecret ſafe retire, 
Jo ſee ner whom report fo greatly. Zzeuld admire 
«(Whoſe waters to this day as perfect are and clear, 
As her dchghtful eyes in their full beauties were, 
virgin while ſhe liv*d) chaſte Winifrid : who choſe 
Before her maiden- gem ſhe forcibly would loſe, 
To have her harmleſs life by the lewd raptor ſpilt: 
For which, ſtill more and more to aggravate his guilt, 
The liſeleſs tears ſhe ſhed, into a fountain turn. 
And that, for her alone the water ſhould not mourn, 
The pure vermiilion blood, that ifſued from her veins, 
« Unto this very day the pearly gravel ſtains ; 
© As erſt the white and red were mixed in her cheek. 
And, that one part of her might be the other like, 
Her hair was turn'd to moſs; whoſe ſweetnels doth declare, 
In livelineſs of youth the natural ſweets the bare: 
And of her holy life the innocence to ſhow, 
Whatever living thing into this well you throw, 
She ſtrongly bears it up, not ſuff' ring it to fink. 
« Beſides, the wholfome uſe in bathing, or in drink, 
© Doth the diſeaſed cure, as thereto ſhe did leave 
Her virtue with her name, that time ſhould not bereave.“ 
Scarce of this tedious tale Moylvennil made an end, 
A place But that the higher * Yale, whole being doth aſcend 
mountain- Into the pleaſant Eaſt, his loftier head advanc'd. 
ere This region, as a man that long had been intranc'd 
"ae ig (Whilſt thus himſelf to pleaſe, the mighty mountain tells 
ble. Such! farlies of his Cluyd, and of his wondrous wells? 
| agg Stood thinking what to do: leſt fair Tegenia plac'd 
So admirably well, might hold herſelf diſgrac'd 
By his fo barren ſite, being mountainous and cold, 
To nothing more unlike than Dyffren's batful mould; 
And in reſpect of her, to be accounted rude, 
Yale, for he would not be confounded quite by Cluyd, 
(And for his common want, to coin ſome poor excule) 
Unto his proper praiſe, diſcreetly doth produce 
A valley, for a vale, of her peculiar kind ; 
In goodneſs, breadth,and length, though Dyffren far behind: 
On this yet dare he ſtand, that for the natural frame, 
y. That figure of the croſs, of which it takes the name, 


Is equal with the beſt, which elſe excel it far: 
nd by the power of that moſt ſacred character, 
Reſpect beyond the reſt unto herſelf doth win. 
When now the ſterner Dee doth inſtantly begin 
His ampler ſelf to ſhow that (down the verdant dale) 
Strains in his nobler courſe along the rougher Yale, 
I” invite his favouring brooks: where from that ſpacious 
Lin 


And going on along, ſtill gathering up his force, vers in the 


Gets ® Gerrow to his aid, to haſten on his courſe. BIR of 
„„ 8 Denbigh, 
With ” Chriſtioneth next, comes“ Keriog in apace. falling in- 


Cut of the leaden mines, then with her ſullied face to Dee. 
* Claweddock caſts about where Gwenrow ſhe may greet, 
Till like two loving friends they under Wrexam meet. 
Then“ Alen makes approach (to Dec moſt inly dear) 
Taking“ Tegiddog in; who earneſt to be there, 

For haſte, twice under carth her cryſtal head doth run: 
When inſtantly again Dee's holinefs begun, 

Zy his contracted front and ſterner waves, to ſhow 

That he had things to fpeak, might profit them to know; 
A brook that was ſuppos'd much buſineſs to have ſcen, 

\V hich had ar. ancient bound *twixt Wales and England been, 
And noted was by both to be an ominous flood, 

i hat changing of his fords, the future ill or good 

Ot either country told; of cither's war or pr ace, 

Ihe ſickneſe, or the h: a'th, the dearth, or tie increaſe: 
end that ot all the floods of Britin, he might boaſt 

is ſircam in former times to have been honour'd moſt, 
When as at Cheſter once king Edgar held his court, 


| $. To whom eight leſſer kings with homage did reſort: 


That mighty Mercian lord, him in his barge beſtow'd, 
And was by all thoſe kings about the tiver row'd. 
For which, the hallowed Dee ſo much upon him took, 
And now the time was come, thar this imperious brook, 
The long-traduced Brute determin'd to awake, 
And in the Britains right thus boldly to ther ſpake; 

O ye, thc ancient race of famous Brute thai bs, 
« $. And thou, the queen of iſles, Great-Britain ;  2y e 


| « Your grandiſire's God-like name (with a neglectful car) 


In ſo reproachful terms ard ignominy hear, 

« By every one of late cortemptuouily diſgrac'd; 

« That he, whom time ſo long and ſtrongly hath embrac'd 

Should be rejected quite? I he reafon urged why, 

Is by the general toc thus anſwer'd by and by: 

« That Brutus, as you fay, by ſea who hither came, 

« From whom you would {uppolc this ile firſt took the name, 

« Meerly fictitious is; nor could the Rory hear | 

Moſt ſtudious of the truth, and near'ſt thoſe times that 
were) | 


» 


| © Of any ſuch as he nay, they who moſt do ſtrive, 


From that great ſtock of Troy their lineage to derive, 
© In all the large deſcent of Julus, never found 


[That Brute, on whom we might our firſt beginning ground. 


To this aſſertion, thus J faithfully reply; 
And as a friend to truth, do conſtantly deny 
* Antiquity to them, as nearer to thoſe times; 
« Their writings to precede our ancient #r tiſh rhymes : 


| « Buc that our noble Bards which ſo divin-iy g 


That remnant of old Troy, of which the Britams ſprung, 
Before thoſe Romans were, as proof we can pioduce ; 
. And learning long with us, ere *twas with tnew i, uſe, 
And they but idly taik, upbracing us wi. lies. 
« $. That velfray Monmouth, firſt, our Brucus did deviſe, 


Not heard of till his time our adverſary lays : 


© When pregnantly we prove, ere that hiſtorian's days, 
A thouſand ling'ring years, our prophets clearly og 
Ihe Britain-founding Brute, molt frequent them among 


From Talieſſen wiſe (approved ſo with us, 


That what he ſpake was held to be oraculous, 

So true his writings were) and ſuch immortal men 
As this now-waning world ſhall har y hear again 
In our own genuine tongue, that natives were of Wales, 


Our Geffray had his Brute. Nor were the idle tale 
| | 


(As 
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© $9 when injurious time, ſuch monuments doth loſe 


© We utterly forego that memorable act: 


POL T-OLBTONMN: 


(As he may find, the truth of our deſcents that ſeeks) | 

Nor fabulous, like thoſe deviſed by the Greeks : 

But from the firſt of time, by judges ſtill were heard, 

* Diſcreetly every ® year correcting where they err'd. 
And that whereon our ſoe his greateſt hold doth take, 

* Againſt the handled cauſe and moſt doth ſeem to make, 

© Is, that we ſhew no book our Brutus to approve ; 

gut that our idle Bards, as their fond rage did move, 

Sang what their fancies pleas'd. Thus do I anſwer theſe ; 

© That th*ancient Britiſh prieſts, the fearleſs Druides, 

That miniſtred the laws, and were ſo truly wiſe, 

That they determin'd ſtates, attending ſacrifice, 

. To letters never would their myſteries commit, 

For which the breaſts of men they deem'd to be more fit. 

* W hichqueſtion eſs ſhould ſeem from judgment to proceed. 

For, when of ages paſt we look in books to read, 

We. retchleſly diſcharge our memory of thoſe. 


(Of all hope to return into their country reft) 


| © Sought ſhores whereon to ſet that little them was left: 


From ſome ſuch god-like race we queſtionleſs did ſpring, 
* Who ſoon became fo great here once inhabiting. 

* So barbarous nor were we, as many have us made, | 
And Czfar's envious pen would all the world perſwade, 

* His own ambitious ends in ſeeking to advance, 

* When with his Roman power arriving here from France, 
* If he the Britains found experienc*d-ſo in war, 3 
That they with ſuch great {kill could wield their armed car; 
And, as he ſtill came on, his ſkilful march to let, 

Cut down their aged oaks, and in the rivers ſet 

The ſharp ſteel- pointed ſtakes, as he the fords ſhould paſs ; 

I fain would underſtand how this that nation was 

So ignorant he would make, and yet ſo knowing war. 

* But, in things paſt ſo long (for all the world) we are 


(As what fo great a work, by time that is not wrackt? ) 


© But when we lay it up within the minds of men, 

They leave? it their next age; that, leaves it hers agen: 
« So ſtrongly which (methinks) doth for tradition make, 
As if you from the world it altogether take, | 

© You utterly ſubvert antiquity thereby. | 
For though time well may prove that often ſhe doth ly, 
« Poſterity by her yet many things hath known, | 

« That ere men learn'd to write, could no way have been 
| ſhown : | 

For, if the ſpirit of God did not our faith aſſure 

The ſcriptures be from heaven, like heaven, divinely pure, 
Of Moſes' mighty works, I reverently may ſay 

* (i ſpeak with godly fear) tradition put away, 

In power of human wit it eas'ly doth not ly 


Like to a man embarkt, and travelling the deep: 
Who failing by ſome hill, or promontory ſteep 

Which juts into the ſea, with an amazed eye 

Beholds the cliffs thruſt up into the lofty ſky, 

And th*more that he doth look, the more it draws his ſight; 
* Now at the craggy front, then at the wond'rous weight: 
But, from the paſſed ſhore ſtill as the ſwelling ſail 
(Thruſt forward by the wind) the floating barque doth hail, 
The mighty giant-heap, fo leſs and leſſer ſtill | 

* Appeareth to the eye, until the monſtrous hill 

* At length ſhews like a cloud; and farther being caſt, 
Is out of kenning quite: So, of the ages paſt; 

* Thoſe things that in their age much to be wonder'd were, 
„Still as wing footed time them farther off doth bear, 
Do lefſen every hour.“ When now the mighty preaſe, 
Impatient of his ſpeech, intreat the flood to ceaſe, 

And cry with one conſent, the Saxon ſtate to ſhow, 

As angry with the muſe ſuch labour to beſtow 


© To prove before the flood the genealogy. 
Nor any thing there is that kindlier doth agree 


On Wales, but England ftill neglected thus to be. 


And having paſt the time, the honourable Dee 


© With our deſcent from Troy (if things compar'd may be)] At Cheſter was arriv'd, and bade them all adieu: 


* Than peopling of this place, near to thoſe ages, when 


© Exiled by the Greeks, thoſe poor world-wand'ring men 


When our intended courſe with England we purſue. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Ecurning into the land, the muſe leads you about Denbigh and 

Flint, molt northern and maritime ſhires of Wales; which conclude 
tucte ſeven laſt books dedicated to the glory of that third part of great 
Brit. in. 


Prophetique Merlin ſate, when to the Britiſh King. 


In the firſt declining ſtate of the Britiſh empire (to explain the author 
in this of Merlin) \ ortigern, by advice of his magicians, after divers un- 
fortunate ſucceſſes in war, reſolved to erect a ſtrong fort in Snowdon hills 
(not far from Conway's head in the edge of Merioneth) which might be 
as his laſt and ſureſt refuge ag4init the increaſing power of the Engliſh. 


| Maſons were appointed, and the work begun; but what they built in 


the day, was always ſwallowed up in the earth next night. The king 
aſks counſel of his magicians touching this prodigy : they adviſe, that he 
mult find oat a child which had no father, and with his blood ſprinkle 
the ſtones and morter, and that the caſtle would ſtand as on a firm 
foundation. Search was made, and in Caer-Merdhin (as you have it 
to the fifth ſong) was Merlin Ambroſe found: he, being hither brought 


to the king, ſlighted that pretended {kill of thoſe magicians, as palliated 


ignorance ; and with confidence of a more knowing ſpirit, undertakes to 
ſhew the true cauſe of that amazing ruine of the ſtone-work ; telis them, 
that in the earth was a great water, which could endure continuance of 
no heavy ſuperſtruction. The workmen digged to diſcover the truth, 


and found it ſo He then beſeeches the king to cauſe them make farther 


inquiſition, and affirms, that in the bottom of it were two fleeping dra- 


gons: which proved fo likewiſe, the one white, the other red; the 


white he interpreted for the Saxons, the red for the Britons ; and upon 
this event here in 2 Dinas Emrys, as they call it, began he thoſe pro- 
phecies to Vortigern, which are common in the Britiſh ſtory. Henee 
gaeſtior.!efs was that fiction of the muſes beſt pupil, the noble Spenſerb, 
in ſuppoſing Merlin uſually to viſit his old Timon, whoſe dwelling he 
places 


mann — [oa in &@ valley green 

Under the foot of Rauran moſſy hear, 

From ab hence the river Dee as ſilver clear. 
Hi; tumbling bills rolls auith gentle roar. 


For this Rauran-vaur bill is thereby in Merioneth : but obſerve with- 
al, the difference of the Merlins, Ambroſe and Silveſter, which is be 
fore to the fourth ſong ; and permit it only as poetical, that he makes 


king Arthur and this Merlin of one time. Theſe prophecies were by 

| Geffrey ap Arthur at requeſt of Alexander biſhop of Lincoln under 
Henry I. turned into Latin, and ſome three hundred years ſince had 
interpretation beſtowed on them by a German doctor, one Alanus de 
Injulis, who never before, but twice ſince that happy inauguration and 
migaty increaſe of dominion in our preſent ſovereign, hath been im- 
printed. It is certain that oftentimes they may be directly and without 
conſtraint applyed to ſome event of ſucceeding time; as that which we 

have before to the fifth ſong of Caerleon, and this, the Jie ſpall again 

be named after Brute; which is now ſeen by a publick edi&, and in 

ſome of his majeſty's preſent coins, and with more ſuch : yet ſeeing 
learned © men account him but a profeſſor of unjuſtifiable magique, and % . 
that all prophecies either fall true, or elſe are among the affecters of ſuch pr 
vanity perpetually expected, and that of later time the council of Trent P. 2. 
have by their expurgatories prohibited it, I ſhould abuſe you, if Fo 
endeavoured to perſwade your belief to conceit of a true foreknow- 
ledge in him. | | : 


And the A dale thus mildly doth 1 eſpeak. 


— 


If your conceit yet ſee not the purpoſe of this fiction, then thus take 
it. This vale of Cluyd (for ſo is the Engliſh of Dypheyn Clwyd) 
extended from the middle of Denbigh-ſhire to the ſea, about eighteen 
miles long, and ſome five in breadth, having theſe three excellencies, a 
fertile ſoil, healthful air, and pleaſant ſeat for hibitation, waſht through 
the middle with this river, and encompaſt on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth 
with high mountains, freely receives the wholſome blaſts of the north- 
wind (much accounted of among builders and geoponiques for imm iſſion 
of pure air) coming in from that part which lies open to the fea : 
whereupon. the mule very properly makes the vale here Boreas his be- 
loved; and in reſpe& of his violence againſt the waters, ſuppoſeth him 
jealous of Neptune; whoſe raviſhing waves in that troubled Iriſh ſea, 
and the depreſt ſtate of the valley warrants it. And for that of Moyl- 
vennil's love to the river, wantonly running by him; I know your con- 
ceit cannot but apprehend it. | Wks: 


d Hun. 


That naturally remote fix Britiſh miles from ſea. 


2 ſer itt, 
It is in the pariſh of Kilken in Flintſhire, where it ebbeth “ and Fr. 4 
flowetk in direct oppoſite times to the ſea, as the author deſcribes ; they 5 4 


call ite Fingn Teinm: Such a one is there about a furlong from _ cap, 10, 
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| -$rradiing. Severn ſea, by Newton in? Glamorganſhire, and another ebbing and 


zp. Cond. flowing (but with the common courſe of the moon; aſcending or ſetting) 

Girald, by Dinevor & in Caermerdhinſhire. Nor think | any reaſons more 
tirerare l. difficult to be given, than thoſe which are moſt ſpecially hidden, and 
moſt frequently ſtrange in particular qualities of floods, wells, and 
ſprings 3 in which (before all other) nature ſeems as if ſhe had, for 
man's wonder, affected a not intelligible variety, ſo different, ſo remote 
from conceit of moſt piercing wits; and ſuch unlookt-for operations 
both of their firſt and ſecond qualities (to uſe the ſchool phraſe of 
them) are in every chronographer, naturaliſt, and hiſtorian. 


Zet to the ſacred fount of Winifrid gives place. 


At Haliwel a maritime village, near Baſingwerk in Flint, is this 
Winifred's well, whoſe ſweetneſs in the mols, wholſomneſs for bath, 
and other ſuch uſeful qualities, have been reterred to her martyrdom in 
this place. But D. Powel upon Girald, in effect thus: Henry II. in 
his firſt Welſh expedition fortified the caſtle of Baſingwerk, and near 
by, made a cell for Templers, which continued there until their diſſo- 
þ 5, Ed. u. Jution under h Edward II: and was after converted to a neſt of lubberly 

monks, whoſe ſuperſtitious honouring her more than truth, cauſed this 
dedication of the fountain; ſo much to their profit (in a kind of mer- 
chandize then too ſhamefully in requeſt) that they had large guer- 
dons (it belonging to the cell) of thoſe, which had there any medi- 
cine, beſide increaſing rents which accrued to them yearly out of 
pardons to ſuch as came thither in ſolemn pilgrimage. 'T his title of 
exaction they purchas'd of P. P. Martin the V. under Henry the V. and 
added more ſuch gaining pretences to themſelves in time of Henry VII. 
by like authority ; nor, until the more clear light of the goſpel, yet con- 
tinuing its comfortable beams among us, diſſipated thoſe foggy miſts of 
error and ſmoak-ſelling impoſture, ended theſe collected revenues. The 
author follows the legend ; but obſerve times compared, and you ſhall 
find no mention of this well, and the healthful operations of it, until 
long after the ſuppoſed time of 8. Winfred's martyrdom. | 


That figure of the Croſs, of which it takes the name. 


Depreſt among mountains this valley expreſſes the form of a Croſs, 
and ſo is call d the Croſs vale, and in Britiſh Than Gweſt. 


To whom eight leſſer kings with homage did reſort. 


Upon comparing our ſtories, I find them to be Kenneth of Scotland, 
Malcolm of Cumberland, Malcuze king of the ifles (whom Malmeſ- 
bury gives only the name of Archpirate) Donald, Siffreth, Howel, 
Jago, and Inchithil, kings of Wales. All theſe, he (thus toucht with 
imperious affection of glory) fitting at the ſtern, compelled to row him 
over Dee ; his greatneſs as well in fame as truth, daily at this time in- 
creaſing, caus'd multitudes of aliens to admire and viſit his court, as a 
place honoured above all other by this ſo mighty and worthy a prince : 
end, through that abundant confluence, ſuch vitious courſes followed 
by example, that, even now was the age, when firſt the more ſimple 
and frugal natures of the Engliſh grew infected with what (in ſome 
part) yet we languiſn. For, before his time, the Angles hither tra- 
Hong duc'd, being i homines integri, and uſing, natural ſimplic tate ſua deſæn- 
men by fim. are, aliena non mirari, did now learn from the {tranger-Saxons an un- 
plicty of civil kind of fierceneſs, of the Flemings effeminacy, ot the Danes drun- 


IT kenneſs, and ſuch other; which fo increaſt, that, for amendment of the 
99;-ng only 


Wo their laſt, the king was driven to conſtitute quantities in quafhng-bowls by 


own, neg- little pins of metal, fet at certain diſtances, beyond which, none durſt 
|-tmg ſwallow in that provocation of good fellowſhip. 5 


ethers; 


Meimeſtur. 


As thou, the 9. of Ifles, great Britain 


Both for excellence in ſoil and air, as alſo for large continent ſhe 

| hath this title. And although in ancienteſt time of the Greeks (that 
ner. hath any ſtory or chorography) Sardinia was accounted the & greateſt 
(Had. in jſle, and by ſome Sicily, as the old verſes of the! Seven tell us, and 


F$:47),. 


„ p that by m Ptolemy the Eaſt- Indian Tapobran, now called Sumatra, had 


1!-./.,;, preheminence of quantity before this of ours; yet certainly, by com- 


ebe, pariſon of that with this, either according to the meature took of it by 


«7 3). Oneſicrit ® upon Alexander's commandment, or what later time teaches 
Wh, 


3 . us, we cannot but affirm with the author here in ſubſtance, that 


* 5 3 EE * 
upd * Erie A An | 
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4 No Other 
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. | as long ſince, Dionyſius Afer of our Britain, which hath given cauſe to 


call it another World, as the attributes of it in Virgil, Horace, Clau- 
dian, and others juſtify. 7 


Aud learning long with us ere *twas with them in uſe. 


For the Druids, being in profeſſion very proportionate in many things 
to Cabaſtilique and Pythagorean doctrine, may well be ſuppos'd much 
ancienter than any that had note of learning among the Romans, who 


i os ? before Livius Salinator, and Nzvius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, and | 

% * Others, not much preceding Cæſar, can ſcarce ſhew ſteps of poeſy, nor 

N before Fabius Pictor, Valerius Antias, and ſome ſuch now left only in 
3 their names (although by pretence of Annius there be a piece of Pictor 


* Puvliſh:d) can produce the title of a ſtory: whereas we have 4 ſome 


that make that ſuppoſed eldeſt Hiſtorian (of the Gentiles) extant, Dares 
| Phrygivs, tranſlated by Cornelius Nepos, and dedicated to Saluit, to 
ive lived here, but indeed upon no ſach warrant as I dare truſt. 


SONG. 


Our Gefſrey Monmouth firſt our Brutus io devije. 


It was fo laid to Geffrey's charge (he was biſhop of St. Aſaph, un- 
der king Stephen) by John of Whethamſted, abbot of St. Alban's, Wil- 
liam Petit, call'd William of Newborough and ſome other: but plainly 
(let the reſt of his tory, and the particulars of Brute be as they can) 
the name of Brute was long before him in Welſh (out of which his ſtory 
was partly tranſlated) and Latin teſtimonies of the Britains, as I have, 
for the author, more largely ſpoken, to the firſt ſong. And (a little to 
continue my firſt juſtification, for this time) why may not we as we! 
think that many ſtories and relations, anciently written here, have 
been by the Picts, Scots, Romans, Danes, Saxons and Normans, de- 
voured up from poſterity, which perhaps, had they been left to us, 
would have ended this controverſy ? Shall we doubt of what Livy, Poly- 
bius, Halicarnaſſeus, Plutarch, Strabo, and many others have had ou: 
of Fabius, Antias, Chereas, Solylus, Ephorus, Theopompus, Cato, 
Quadrigarius, with infinite other, now loſt writers, becauſe we ſee not 
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. 


the ſelf authors? No, time hath ranſackt more pretious things, and even 


thoſe ſuper-excellent books, wherein that incomparable Solomon wrote 
from the cedar to the hyſſop, were (upon fear of the facile multitude's 
too much reſpecting natural cauſes in them divinely handled) by king 
Ezechias ſuppreſt from ſucceeding ages, if my * authority deceive not. r 1, Zero 
So that the loſs in this, and all kinds, to the common-wealth of letters, Harm. 
hath been ſo grievcus and irreparable, that we may well imagine, how Fe 
errour of conceit in ſome, envy in others, and hoſtile invaſion hath be- 8 
reft us of many monuments moſt precious in all ſorts of literature, if we 
now enjoy'd their inſtructing uſe: and to conclude, the antiquitics of 
theſe original ages are like thoſe of Rome, between it built and burnt by 
the Gauls ; Cum veluſlate nimia obſcure, velut que (as t Livy ſays) 
magno ex intervallo .oci viæ cernuntur: tum quod perraræ, per eadenm: 


s Worn 
away by 
devourrny 


| tempora Literæ fuere, una cuſtodia fide/is memorize rerum geſtarum; Q, time, and 


quod etiam, fi que in commentariis Pontificum aliiſque publicis privatiſque hon es 
erant monumentis, incenſa urbe, pleraque interiere. But all this in effect 92 ©5010 


. the city, &c. 
the mule tells you in the ſixth canto. d Dies, 


lib. 6. 


* Copy oh 1 , 1 ; , Of the 
To letters never would their myſteries commit. 1 


full to the 
What they taught their ſcholars for matter of law, heatheniſh reli- 1X. ſong. 


gion, and ſuch learning as they here were preſidents of, was delivered uu C 

only by word of mouth; and, leſt memory unuſed might ſo fail, they per- ny; Ra 

mitted not commiſſion of their lectures and inſtructions to the cuſtody * * 

of writing, but delivered all in a multitude of verſes and Pythagorean 

precepts, exactly imitating the Cabaliſts ; which, until of late time, 

wrote not, but taught and learned by mouth and diligent hearing of their 

Rabbins. In other matters, private and publick (fo is Cæſar's aſſertion) 

they uſed Greek letters, which hath made ſome think that they _ F 

wrote Greek. But be not eaſily thereto perſwaded. Perhaps they 7.7? © 
Plin, Hiſt. 

hal, and now uſe, were at firſt received from Y ſtrangers, and as Wer. 7: caps 

hikely from the Druids as from any other, for it is ſufficiently juſtifiable 58. , 

out of old coins, inſcriptions, and expreſs 2 aſſertion, that the ancient V.. „ 


i g deat Anma- 
character among the Greeks was almoſt the ſame with that which is _ tte. 
now the Latins. But thence to collect that therefore they wrote or Archilcch, 


ſpake Greek, is as if you ſhou'd affirm the Syriack teſtament to be 4% Temp ib. 
Hebrew, becauſe publiſhed in Hebrew letters ; or ſome Latin treatiſes, © 
Saxon, becauſe in that character; or that the Saxons wrote Iriſh, be- 8 
cauſe they uſed the ® Iriſh form of writing; or that thoſe books which a Card, in 
are publiſhed in Dutch by ſome Jews in a ſpecial kind of Hebrew letter, Hibernia. & 
ſhould alſo be of the ſame tongue. Obſerve but this paſſage in Cæſar: £7 Grecas 
He ſends by a Gaul (a!lured to this uſe againſt his country by large _— 
rewards) a letter to Q Cicero, being then beſieged about where now 2 


in confinio 
is Tourney, & © Greaus conſcripſit literis, ne, intercepts Epiſtold, noftra Rhetiæ & 


(faith he himſelf) av ho/fibus confilia cognoſcantur. To what purpoſe Ci, 


did he thus, if the Gauls, or their ſtateſmen the Druids underſtood 44, Tac 


| 1 HS - Liphus 
Greek ? I know what he d writes of thoſe tables of account found in e cab 
the now Switzerland, but ſhall not ſoon believe that they had much /e, 


more Greek in them than the character. If you object e Strabo his !"e/lzie. 
affirmance, that the Gauls (for as long as I ſpeak of them in general in „ 


, ; 5 ; . x | bells G 
this kind, I will include our Druids, as ſufficient reaſon is elſewhere “ SATO, $6 


| a 1 a c Wrote it 
given) were grown ſuch lovers of that tongue, fg x; T ouLConaic in Greet, leſt 


| Exalwiss . It is ſoon anſwered, that he ſpzuks only of thote theenemy 


about Marſeilles, which was, and is well known to all men, to have been micht by in- 
a colony of Phocians, out of the now Natolia { which were Greeks) by be ten 
appointment of fate arriving at the mouth of the Rhoſne, about the diſcover his 
time of Tarquin the Proud; where Protis, one of their chief lea- deſign. 
ders, entertained by Nannus king of that coaſt, was choſen (ac- * Ran 
cording to their cuſtom) in a banquet by Gyptis the king's daughter for 33 7 
her huſband ; hereto ſucceſs grew fo fortunate, that honourable reſpect f That they 
on both ſides, join'd with imitation of Greek civility (after this city wrote their 
built near their arrive) it ſeem'd, as my author Z ſavs, as if Gaul had inſtruments 
been turn'd into Greece, rather than Greece to have travailed into Gaul. „ Ste; 
| ; . - in Grces, 
Wonder not then why, about Marſeilles, Greek was fo reſpected, nor g Trg. 
why in the Romaunt French now ſuch Helleniſms are : here you ſee 1p, II. 
apparent original of it; yet conclude, upon the former reaſons, that 43. 
the Druids and Gauls uſed a peculiar tongue, and very likely the ſame 


with the now Welſh, as moſt learned Camden hath even demonſtrated ; 


feared by that great k critique Lipfius, leſt ſyme more impolite hand E FC. 2. 
hath ſow'd many patches of baſe cloth into that more rich web, as his FR —9 


own metaphor expreſſes it. And 1f hoſe characters which are in the >, cop, 2 


Beet: Pillars 


i . ing, Lat. 7. 
might uſe Greek characters, ſceing that thoſe which the Greeks then „P. Hip 


Kenoph, . 
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1H}, [ib, 
20. In ex- 
Trema,” 


_ ( Whom this faiſe ruthleſs world elſe from their doors would 


pillars at Y-Voellas in Denbighſhire, are of the Druids, as ſome imagine 
(yet ſeeming very ſtrange and uncouth) then might you more confidently 
concur in opinion with Hotoman. In ſumm, I know that Græcis li- 
teris may be taken as well for the language (as in ! Juſtin I remember, 
and cllewhere) as for the character: but here I can never think it to 
be underſtood in any but the laft ſenſe, although you admit Czfar's 
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reſpect that he never came farther into the iſle than a little beyond m Ce{z, 
Thames towards ® Berkſhire; although ſome of ours idly talk of his ar, 5 
making the Buth, and being at Cheſter, as the Scottiſh hiſtorians moſt open 
ſenſleſly of their Julis Hoff built by him, which others refer n to & ite Li 
Veſpaſian, ſome afhrm it a temple o of the god Terminus; whereas it 4 adcy 


ſeems expreſly to be built by Carauſius, in time of Diocleſian, if Nen- =D 1 


copy to be therein not interpolated. It is very juſtifable which the 
author here implies, by lighting Cæſar's authority in Britiſh originals, in 
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nius deceive us not. But, this out my way. n Vere 


y Kee. 
cet, hiſt, , 
0 Buchan, 
biſt, 4. i 
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The ELEVENTH SONG. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Muſe, her native earth to ſee, 
Returns to England over Dee ; 
Fiſits fteut Cheſhire, and there ſhows 
To her and hers , tohat England owes ; 
And of the nymphets ſporting there 
In Wyrral, and in Delamere. _ 
Ieever, the great devotion ſings 

Of the religious Saxen kings 
Thoſe riverets deth together call, 

7 hat into him and Merſey fall. 
Thence bearing to the ſide of Peak, 
This zealous canto off doth break. 


— 


LTH as unwearied wings, and in as high a gait 
As when we firſt ſet forth, obſerving every ſtate, 
The muſe from Cambria comes, with pinions ſumm'd and 
ſound: | ” 
And having put her ſelf upon the Engliſh ground, 
Firſt ſeiſeth in her courſe the nobleſt Ceſtrian ſhore 3; 
$. Of our great Engliſh bloods as careful here ot yore, 
As Cambria of her Brute's now is, or could be then; 
For which, our proverb calls her, Cheſhire, chief of men. 


$. And of our countries, place of palatine doth hold, 


And thereto hath her high regalities enroll'd: 


Beſides, in many fields ſince conquering William came, 

Her people ſhe hath prov'd, to her eternal fame. 

All, children of her own, the leader and the led, 

Ihe mightieſt men of bone, in her full boſom bred : 

And neither of them ſuch as cold penurious need 

Spurs to each raſh attempt; but ſuch as ſoundly feed, | 

Clad in warm E:vliſh cloth; and maim'd ſhould they re- 
turn | | 

ſpurn) | 

Have livelihood of their own, their ages to ſuſtain, 


Nor did the tenant's pay the land-lord's charge maintain: 
But as abroad in war, he ſpent of his eſtate; 


Returning to his home, his hoſpitable gate 
The richer and the poor ſtood open to receive. 


They, of all England, moſt to ancient cuſtoms cleave, 


Their yeomanry and ſtill endeavour'd to uphold. 

For rightly whilſt her ſelf brave England was of old, 
And our courageous kings us forth to conqueſts led, 

Our armies in thoſe times (near through the world ſo dread) 
Of our tall yeomen were, and foot- men for the moſt; 
Who (with their bills and bows) may confidently boaſt, 

$. Our leopards they ſo long and bravely did advance 
Above the fleur de lis, even in the heart of France. 

O! thou thrice happy ſhire, confined fo to be 
Twixt two ſo famous floods, as Merſey is, and Dee 


Thy Dee upon the wett from Wales doth thee divide : 


Thy Merſey on the north, from the Lancaſtrian fide, 


Thy natural ſiſter-ſhire ; and linkt unto thee ſo, 

That Lancaſhire along with Cheſhire ſtill doth go. 
As tow' rds the Derbian Peak, and Moreland (which dodraw 
More mountainous and wild) the high-crown'd Shuthngflaw 
And Molcop be thy mounds, with thoſe proud hills whence 


roVe 


| The lovely ſiſter brooks, the ſilvery Dane and Dove; 


Clear Dove, that makes to Trent; the other to the weſt, 
But, in that famous town, moſt happy of the reſt, 

(From which thou tak'ſt thy name) fair Cheſter, call'd of old 
§. Carlegion; whilſt proud Rome her conqueſts here did hold, 
Of thoſe her legions known the faithful ſtation then, 

So ſtoutly held to tack by thoſe near North- wales men; 
Yet by her own right name had rather called be, 

F. As her the Britons term'd, the fortreſs upon Dee, 
Than vainly ſhe would ſeem a miracle to ſtand, 
Th'imaginary work of ſome huge giant's hand: 

Which if ſuch ever were, tradition tells not who. 

But back a while, my muſe : to Weever let us go, 
Which (with himſelf compar*d) each Britiſh flood doth ſcorn; 
His fountain and his fall, both Cheſter's rightly born; 
The country in his courſe, that clean through doth divide, 
Cut in two equal ſhares upon his either ſide : | 
And, what the famous flood far more than that enriches, 
The bracky fountains are, thoſe two renowned Wyches, 
The Nant-wych, and the North; whoſe either briny well, 
For ſtore and forts of falts, make Weever to excel, | 
Beſides their general uſe, not had by him in vain, 
§. But in himſelf thereby doth holineſs retain 
Above his fellow floods: whoſe healthful virtues taught, 
Hath of the fea-gods oft caus'd Weever to be ſought 
For phyſick in their need : and Thetis oft hath ſeen, 
When by their wanton ſports her Ner'ides have been 
So ſick, that Glaucus? ſelf hath failed in their cure: 

Yet Weever, by his ſalts, recovery durſt aſſure. 

And Amphitrite oft this wifard river led TT 
Into her ſecret walks (the depths profound and dread) 
Of him (ſuppos*d ſo wiſe) the hid events to know 

Of things that were to come, as things done long ago. 
In which he had been prov'd moſt exquiſite to be; 
And bare his fame fo far, that oft *twixt him and Dee 


| Much ftrife there hath aroſe in their prophetick ſkill. 


But to conclude his praiſe, our Weever here doth will 
The muſe his ſource to ſing ; as how his courſe he ſteers: 
Who from his natural ſpring, as from his neigbouring meres 
Sufficiently ſupply'd, ſhoots forth his ſilver breaſt, 

As though he meant to take directly tow'rd the ealt ; 
Until at length it proves he loit'reth but to play, 

Till Aſhbrook and the Lee o'ertake him on the way, 
Which to his journey's end him earneſtly do haſte : 
Till having got ro Wych, he taking there a taſte 

Of her moſt ſavory ſalt, is, by the ſacred touch, 
Forc*d faſter in his courſe, his motion quicken'd much 


To 


» Meres 
or: 


The ELEVENTH SONG: 


To North-wych : and at laſt, as he approacheth near 
Dane, Whelock draws, then Crock, from that black omi- 
nous mere | 
Accounted one of thoſe that England's wonders make ; 
Of neighbours, Black-mere nam'd, of ſtrangers, Brereton's- 
lake; | | | 
Whoſe property ſeems far from reaſon's way to ſtand : 


For, near before his death that's owner of the land, 


She ſends up ſtocks of trees, that on the top do float; 
By which the world her firſt did for a wonder note. 

His handmaid Howty next, to Weever holds her race : 
When Peever, with the help of Pickmere, makes apace 


To put-in with thoſe ſtreams his ſacred ſteps that tread, 


Into the mighty waſte of Merſey him to lead. 
Where, when the rivers meet, with all their ſtately train, 


Proud Merſey is fo great in entring of the main, 


As he would make a ſhew for empery to ſtand, 

And wreſt the three-forkt mace from out grim Neptune's 
hand; | 

To Cheſhire highly bound for that his watry ſtore, 

As to the groffer * loughs on the Lancaſtrian ſhore, 


Takes. "2 From hence he getteth Goyt down from her Peakiſh ſpring, 


And Bollen, that along doth nimbler Birkin bring == 
From Maxfield's mighty wilds, of whoſe ſhagg*d Sylvans ſhe 
Hath in the rocks been woo'd, their paramour to be : 
Who in the darkſome holes and caverns kept her long, 
And that proud foreſt made a party to her wrong. 

Yet could not all intreat the pretty brook to ſtay ; 
Which to her ſtream, ſweet Bollen, creeps away. 

To whom, upon their road ſhe pleaſantly reports 

The many mirthful jeſts, and wanton woodiſh ſports 
In Maxfield they have had; as of that foreſt's fate: 
Until they come at length, where Merſey for more ſtate 


Aſſuming broader banks, himſelf ſo proudly bears, 


d A wood As over“ holt and heath, as thorough © frith and * fell; 
_ growing 


on hill 
cr knole. 
High 
wood. 
4 low 


coppis. 


That at his ſtern approach, extended Wyrral fears, 
That (what betwixt his floods of Merſey, and the Dee) 
In very little time devoured he might be: | 


Out of the foaming ſurge till Hilbre lifts his head, 

To let the fore-land fee how richly he had ſped. 

Which Merſey chears ſo much, that with a ſmiling brow | 

He fawns on both thoſe floods; their amorous arms that 
throw. | | | 

About his goodly neck, and bar'd their ſwelling breaſts : 


On which whilſt lull'd with eaſe, his pleaſed check he reſts, 


The Naiads, fitting ncar upon the aged rocks, 

Are buſied with their combs, to braid his verdant locks, 
W hilſt in their cryſtal eyes he doth for Cupids look : 

But Delamere from them his fancy quickly took, 


Who ſhews her ſelf all dreſt in moſt delicious flowers; 
And fitting like a queen, ſees from her ſhady bowers 


Thewanton wood-nymphs mixt with her light-footed fauns, 
To lead the rural routs about the goodly lawns, 


And oft at barly-break, and priſon-baſe, to tell 

(In carrolds as they courſe) each other all the joys, 

The paſſages, deceits, the ſleights, the amorous toys 

T he ſubtile ſea-nymphs had, their Wyrral's love to win. 
But Weever now again to warn them doth begin 

To leave theſe trivial toys, which inly he did hate, 

That neither them beſeem'd, nor ſtood with his «ſtate 


(Being one that gave him ſelt induſtriouſly to know 


What monuments our kings erected long ago: 


To which, the flood himſelf ſo wholly did apply, 


As though upon his ſkill, the reſt ſhould all rely) 
And bent himſelf to ſhew, that yet the Britons bold, 
Whom the laborious muſe ſo highly had extoll'd, 
Thoſe later Saxon kings excell'd not in their deeds, 
And therefore with their praiſe thus zealouſly proceeds; 

* Whilſt the celeſtial powers th' arrived time attend, 
When o'er this general iſle the Britons reign ſhould end, 


And for the ſpoiling Pict here proſp*rouſly had wrought, 


© Into th'afflicted land which ſtrong invaſion brought, 


Their angry plagues down-pour'd, inſatiate in their waſte 

(Needs muſt they fall, whom heaven doth to deſtruction 
© haſte.) | 

And that which laſtly came to conſummate the reſt, 

* Thoſe prouder Saxon powers (which liberally they preſt 

* Againſt th' invading Pict, of purpoſe hired in) | 

* From thoſe which paid them wage, the iſland ſoon did win; 

* And ſooner overſpread, being maſters of the field ; 

* Thoſe, firſt for whom they fought, too impotent to wield, 

A land within itſelf that had fo great a foe ; 

* And therefore thought it fit them wiſely to beſtow : 

* Which over Severn here they in the mountains ſhut, 

And forme upon that point of Cornwall forth they put, 

© Yet forced were they there their ſtations to defend. 

Nor could our men permit the Britons to deſcend 
From Jove or Mars alone; but brought their blood as high, 
* $. From Woden, by which name they ſtiled Mercury. 

* Nor were the race of Brute, which ruled here before, 

* More zealous to the Gods they brought unto this ſhore, 

Than Hengiſt's noble heirs; their idols that to raiſe, 

Here put their German names upon our weekly days. 
© Theſe noble Saxons were a nation hard and ſtrong, 

On ſundry lands and ſeas in warfare nuzzled long; 


| © Affliction throughly knew; and in proud fortune's ſpight, 


Even in the jaws of death had dar'd her utmoſt might: 


Of th' Angles and the Jutes, them ready to ſupply, 
Which anciently had been of their affinity, 


Were forc'd to ſeek a ſoil wherein themſelves to ſear. 


Them at the laſt on Danſk their lingring fortune drave, 


Where Holſt unto their troops ſufficient harbour gave. 
Theſe with the Saxons went, and fortunately wan: 


Whoſe captain, Hengiſt, firſt a kingdom here began 


In Kent; where his great heirs, ere other princes roſe 
Of Saxony's deſcent, their fulneſs to oppoſe, 

* With ſwelling Humber's fide their empire did confine. 
And of the reſt, not leaſt renowned of their line, 

* $. Good Ethelbert of Kent, th' firſt chriſtned Englith king, 
* To preach the faith of Chriſt, was firſt did hither bring 
* Wiſe Auguitine the monk, from holy Gregory ſent. 

* This moſt religious king, with moſt devout intent, 

© That mighty fane to Paul, in London did erect, 

And privileges gave, this temple to protect. 

His equal then in zeal, came Ercombert again, 
From that firſt chriſtned king, the ſecond in that reign. 
The gluttony then us'd ſeverely to ſuppreſs, De 
And make men fit to prayer (much hinder'd by exceſs) 
S. That abſtinence from fleſh for forty days began, 
Which by the name of Lent is known to every man. 

As mighty Hengiſt here, by force of arms had done, 


| < $ So Ella coming in, ſoon from the Britons won 
Ihe countries neighboring Kent; which lying from the 


main 


Directly to the South, did properly obtain 


© The Southern Saxons name; and not the laſt thereby 


1 © Amongſt the other reigns which made the Heptarchy : 


so in the high deſcent of that South-Saxon king, 

We in the bead-roll here of our religious bring 

* Wiſe Ethelwald : alone who Chriſtian not became, 

But willing that his folk ſhould all receive the name, 

« I. Saint Wilfrid (ſent from York) into this realm receiv'd 

< (Whom the Northumbrian folk had of his ſee bereav'd) 

And on the ſouth of Thames, a ſeat did him afford, 

By whom that people firſt receiv'd the ſaving word. 
As likewiſe from the loins of Erchinwin (who rais'd 

* Th' Eaſt-Saxons kingdom firſt) brave Sebert may be 

| prais'd : mens | 

Which, as that king of Kent, had with ſuch coſt and ſtate 


Built Paul's; his greatneſs ſo (this king to imitate) 


The ill-diſpoſed heavens, Brute's offſpring to ſupplant, 


| | © Began the goodly church of Weſtminſter to rear: 
And to that proud attempt, what yet his power might want, | 


The primer Engliſh kings fo truly zealous were. 
Then 
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* Who under Hengiſt firſt, and Horſa, their brave chiets, © Sce, con- 


From Germany *arriv'd, and with the ftrong reliefs OY 
their com- 
ing. to the 


* By Scythia firſt ſent out, which could not give them meat, and 8th 


—— 
— 


— ———— 
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® Sebba, a 
monk in 
Paul's. 


« Then * Sebba of his ſeed, that did them all ſurpaſs, 
Who fitter for a ſhrine than for a ſcepter was, 
(Above the power of fleſh, his appetite to ſtarve: 


© That his deſired Chriſt he ttritly might obſerve) 


Even in his height of life, in health, in body ſtrong, 


© Perſuaded with his queen, a lady fair and young, 
To ſeparate themſelves, and in a ſole eſtate, 


After religious ſort themſelves to dedicate. | 

* Whoſe nephew Uffa next, inflam'd with his high praiſe | 
© (Enriching that proud fane his grandſire firſt did raiſe) 
Abandoned the world he found ſo full of ſtrife, 

And after liv'd in Rome a ſtrict religious life. 

Nor theſe our princes here, of that pure Saxon ſtrain, 
© Which took unto themſelves each one their ſeveral reign, 
For their ſo godly deeds deſerved greater fame, 

Than th? Angles their allies, that hither with them came; 
© Who ſharing-out themſelves a kingdom in the Eaſt, 
„With th' Eaſtern Angles name their circuit did m 
By Uffa in that part lo happily begun : | 
© Whoſe ſucceſſors the crown for martyrdom have won 
From all before or ſince that ever ſuffer'd here; 

. Redwald's religious ſons : who for their Saviour dear, 
* By cruel heatheniſh hands unmercifully ſlain, 

* Amongſt us evermore remember'd ſhall remain, 

© And in the roll of ſaints muſt have a ſpecial room, 
Where Derwald to all times with Erpenwald ſhall come. 

When in that way they went, next Sebert them ſucceeds, 
« Scarce ſeconded again for ſanctimonious deeds : 


© Who for a private life when he his rule reſign'd, 


© And to his cloyſter long had ſtriftly him confin'd, 
A corſlet for his cowl was glad again to take, | 
His country to defend (for | his religion's ſake) 

© Apainlt proud Penda, com'n with all his Pagan power, 
« Thoſe chriſtned Angles then of purpoſe to devour : 


And ſuffring with his folk, by Penda's heatheniſh pride, 


As thoſe molt heatheniſh were who ſet him on his throne, | 


© In Suf- 
folk. 


As he a ſaint had liv'd, a conſtant martyr dy'd. 

When, after it fell out, that Offa had not long 
« Held that by cruel force, which Penda got by wrong, 
« $. Adopting for his heir young Edmond, brought him in, 
« Even at what time the Danes this iſland fought to win : 
Who chriſtned ſoon became, and as religious grown 


Did expiate in that place his predeceſſors guilt, _ 

Which ſo much Chriſtian blood fo cruelly had ſpilt. 

« For, taken by the Danes, who did all tortures try, 

His Saviour Jeſus Chriſt to force him to deny; 

« Firſt beating him with bats, but no advantage got, 
His body full of ſhafts then cruelly they ſhot 

The conſtant martyr'd king, a ſaint thus juſtly crown'd. 

To whom even in that place, that monument renown'd 

Thoſe after- ages built to his eternal fame. 

What Englith hath-not heard © Saint Edmond Bury's J 

name? 

As of thoſe Angles here, ſo from their loins again, 

« Whoſe hands hew'd out their way to the Weſt-Sexian 
| © reign, 

From Kenrick, or that claim from Cerdick to deſcend) 

A partnerſhip in fame great Ina might pretend 

With any king fince firſt the Saxons came to ſhore. 

Of all thoſe chriſtned here, who highlier did adore 

The God-head, than that man? or more that did apply 

* His power t' advance the churth in true ſincerity ? 

Great Glaſtonbury then ſo wondrouſly decay'd, 


« Whoſe old foundation firſt the ancient Britons laid, 


4 Otta, 
brother to 
Hengiſt. 


Ile gloriouſly rebuilt, enriching it with plate, 
And many a ſumptuous cope, to uſes conſecrate: | 
Ordaining godly laws for governing this land, 

* Of all the Saxon kings the Solon he ſhall ſtand. 

* From Otta (bern with him who did this iſle invade) 
And had a conqueſt firſt of the Northumbrians made, 
And tributary long of mightier Hengiſt held, 

Till Ida (after born) the Kentiſh power expell'd, 
And abſolutely fat on the Dierian ſeat, 
But after ward reſign'd to Ethelfrid the Great : 


1 


[His Mercia's ſpacious Mere, and Powſland to it got. 


An army into Wales who for invaſion led, 

At Cheſter and in fight their forces vanquiſhed , 

© Into their utter ſpoil, then publick way to make, 

The long-religious houſe of goodly Bangor brake, 

S. And flew a thouſand monks, as they devoutly pray'd, 

* For which his cruel ſpoil upon the Chriſtians made 

„(Though with the juſt conſent of Chriſtian Saxons ſlain) 

* His blood, the heatheniſh hands of Redwald did diſtain. 

That murderer's iſſue next, this kingdom were exil'd: 

And Edwyn took the rule; a prince as juſt and mild 

As th' other faithleſs were: nor could time ever bring 

In all the ſeven- fold rule an abſoluter king; 

And more t' advance the faith, his utmoſt power that lent: 

S. Who re- ordained York a biſhop's government; 

And ſo much lov'd the poor, that in the ways of trade, 

Where fountains fitly were, he iron diſhes made, 

* And faſtned them with chains the way-farer to eaſe, 

And the poor pilgrim's thirſt, there reſting, to appeaſe. 
As Mercia, ' mongſt the reſt, ſought not the leaſt to raiſe 

* The ſaving Chriſtian faith, nor merits humbler praiſe. 

S. Nor thoſe that from the ſtem of Saxon Creda came 

(The Britons who expulſt) were any whit in fame, 

For piety and zeal, behind the others beſt ; 

© Though heathniſh Penda long and proudly did infeſt 


|< The chriſtned neighbouring kings, and forc'd them all 


© to bow ; 
© Till Oſwy made to God a moſt religious vow, 
Of his abundant grace would he be pleas'd to grant, 
© That he this Panim prince in battle might ſupplant, 
A recluſe he would give his daughter and delight, 
© Sweet Alfled then in youth, and as the morning, bright: 
And having his requeſt, he gave as he obtain d; 
Though his unnatural hands ſucceeding Wulpher ſtain'd 
In his own childrens blood, whom their r dear mother had 
. Confirm'd in Chriſt's belief, by that moſt reverend Chad: 
Let to embrace the faith when after he began 
For the unnatural ſt deed that &er was done by man) 
If poſſible it were to expiate his guilt, 
Here many a goodly houſe to holy uſes built: 


And ſhe (to purge his crime on her dear children done) 


A crowned queen, for him, became a veiled nun. 
What age a godlier prince thanEtheldred could bring? 
Or than our Kinred here, a more religious king? 


Both taking them the cowl, th* one heve his fleſn did tame, 


| < The other 1 went to Rome, and there a monk became. 


So, Ethelbald may well be ſet the reſt among: 


1< Who, though molt vainly given when he was hot and 


young; 
y Yet, by the wiſe reproof of godly biſhops, brought 
* From thoſe unſtay'd delights by which his you was 
caught, 
He all the former kings of Mercia did exceed, 
* $. And (through his rule) the church from taxes Rong 
„„ 
* Then to the eaſtern ſea, in that deep wat'ry fen 
(Which ſeem'd a thing ſo much impoſſible to men) 
He that great abbey built of Crowland, as though he 
Would have no other's work like his foundation be. 
As, Offa greater far than any him before: 
* Whoſe conqueſts ſcarcely were ſuffic' d with all the ſhore; 
But over into Wales adventurouſly he ſhot 
This king, even in that place, where with rude heaps of ak 
© ſtones 


S. The Britons had interr'd their proto- martyr's bones, 


That goodly abby built to Alban; as to ſhow 
How much the ſons of Brute ſhould to the Saxons owe. 

But when by powerful heaven it was decreed at laſt, 
© That all thoſe ſeven-fold rules ſhould into one be caſt 
(Which quickly to a head by Britrik's death was brought) * Egbert 
© Then Egbert, who in France had carefully been taught, predecel- 
c Returning home, was king of the Weſt-Sexians made, cr. 
* Whole 4 then moſt rich and potent, him perſuade 
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(As once it was of old) to monarchize the land. 
Who following their advice, firſt with a warlike hand 
« The Corniſh overcame ; and thence, with proſperous fails, 
© Yer Severn ſet his powers into the heart of Wales; 
And with the Mercians there, a bloody battle wag'd : 
< Wherein he won their rule; and with his wounds enrag'd, 
Went on againſt reſt, Which, ſadly when they ſaw 
How thoſe had ſped before, with molt ſubjective awe 
Submit them to his ſword : who proſperouſly alone 
* Reduc'd the ſeven-fold rule to his peculiar throne, 
© (QF. Extirping other ſtiles) and gave it England's name 
* Of ttP Angles, from whoſe race his nobler fathers came. 

* When ſcarcely Egbert here an entire rule began, 


«SeeSong © But inftantly the“ Dane the iſland over-ran; 


the furſt. 


Pautirormm dom of Champagne ſhews long time fince in the crown; 
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A people, that their own thoſe Saxons paid again. 
For, as the Britons firſt they treacherouſly had ſlain, 
This third upon their necks a heavier burden laid, 
Than they had upon thoſe whom falſly they betray'd. 
And for each other's ſtates, though oft they here did toil, 
. A people from their firſt bent naturally to ſpoil, 
That cruelty with them from their beginning brought. 
* Yet when the Chriſtian faith in them had throughly 
| * wrought, | 
Of any in the world no ſtory ſhall us tell, 
Which did the Saxon race in pious deeds excel: 
© That in thete drowſy times ſhould I in publick bring 
* Each great peculiar act of every godly king, | 
The world might ſtand amaz'd in this our age to ſee 
© Thole goodly fanes of theirs, which irreligious we 
* Let every day decay; and yet we only live 
By the great freedoms then thoſe kings to theſe did give. 


NTH SONG. 


* Wiſe Segbert (worthy praiſe) preparing us the ſeat 

F. Of famous Cambridge firſt, then with endowments 
great 
The mules to maintain, thoſe ſiſters thither brought. 

By whole example, next, religious Alfred taught, 

* Renowned Oxford built t' Apollo's learned brood ; 
And on the hallowed bank of Iſis goodly flood, 

* Worthy the glorious arts, did gorgeous bowers provide. 
* $. He into ſeveral ſhires the kingdom did divide. 

So, valiant Edgar, firit, moſt happily deſtroy'd 
The multitudes of wolves, that long the land annoy'd. 
And our good Edward here, the confeſſor and king 
* (Unto whoſe ſumptuous ſhrine our monarchs off rings 

bring) | 
That cancred evil cur'd, bred *twixt the throat and jaws, 
| When phyſic could not find the remedy nor cauſe, 
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And much it did afflict his ſickly people here, 


He of Almighty God obtain'd by earneſt pray”, 

This tumour by a king might cured be alone: 

« & Which he an heir-loom left unto the Engliſh throne, 

So, our faint Edward here, for England's general ule, 

« $ Our country's common laws did faithfully produce, 

Both from th' old Britiſh writ, and from the Saxon tongue. 
Of foreſts, hills and floods, when now a mighty throng 

For audience cry'd aloud ; becauſe they late had heard, 

That ſome high Cambrian hills the Wrekin proudly dar'd 

With words that very much had ſtir'd his rancorous ſpleen . 

Where, though clear Severn ſet her princely felt between 

The Engliſh and the Welſh, yet could not make them ceaſe : 

Jzre, Weaver, as a flood affecting goodly peace, 

His place of ſpecch reſigns ; and to the Muſe refers 

The hearing of the cauſe, to ſtickle all theſe ſtirs, 


— —— ————___— 
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\ TOW are vou newly out of Wales, returned into England: and 


for conveniency of ſituation, imitating therein the ordinary 


courte of chorogtaphy, the firſt ſhire eaſtward (from Denbigh and Flint, 
lai {ang by the muſe) Cheſhure is here ſurveyed, I 


Of our great Enpliſh beds a careful ——— 

For, as generally in theſe northern parts of England, the Gentry is 
from ancient time left preſerved in tne continuance of name, blood, 
and place; ſo moſt particalarly in this Cheſhire, and the adjoining Lan- 
caſhire ; which, out of their numerous families, of the ſame name, 
with their chief houſes aud lordſhips, hath ® been obſerved. 

And, of our counties, place of Palatine doth held. 


We have in England three more of that title, Lancaſter, Durham, 


hs » and Ely: and, until later > times Hexamſhire in the weſtern part of 
33. Northumberland, was ſo reputed, William the Conqueror firit creat- 
ed one Hugh Wolfe a Norman, Count Palatine of Cheſter, and gave 

the earldom to hold, as freely os the Kin held his crown, By this ſupre- 

macy of liberty he made to himſelf Parons, which might aſhſt him in 
council, and had their courts and coniſance of pleas in ſuch ſort re- 

5 arding the earldom, as other barons the crown. Fgo Comes Hugo & 
8 mei baroues confirmacimus iſta omnia, is ſubſcribed to a Charter, where- 
Palas, vid. by he founded the monaſtery of St. Werhurg there. For the name of 
fuſes, 4. Palatine, know, that in ancient time under the emperors of declining 
% Corſfar.. Rome, the title of Count Palatine was; but ſo, that it extended firſt only 
on Tg to him d which had care of the houſhold and imperial revenue; which is 
e Ir bara now (fo ſaith e Weſembech; 1 affirm it not) as the Marſhal in other 
C 1. 6.34. Courts: but was allo communicated by that honorary attribute of Co- 
ALLY miiva di nitas, to many others, Which had any thing proportionate, 
Cnr, Place or deſert, as the code teacheth us. In later times both in Ger— 
S B,;, many (as vou lee in the Palſgrave of Rhine) in France, (which the Earl- 


yet keeping 
large publiſh- 
ed) and in this kingdom ſuch were hereditarily honoured wich it, as 
being near the prince in the court (which they, as we, called the Pa- 
lace) had by their ſtate-carriage, gain'd full opinion of their worth, 


3 and ability in government, by delegate power of territories to them 
d Melv. in 


committed, and here after titled Corntes de Palais, as our law-annals 
If you deſire more particulars of the power and great ſtate 
of this Palatine earldom, I had rather (for a ſpecial reaſon) ſend you 


Joe. to the marriage of Henry IIId. and Q. Eleanor in Matthew Paris; where 
0 


John Scot , then earl of Cheſter bare, before the king, St. Edward's 


bDe ach. rer. ſword, called Curtein, which the prince at coronation of Henry IV. 


v3: 


„ es. 35 recorded to have done as & Duke of | ancaſter; and wiſh you to ex- 


anune the paſſages there, with what Bracton “ hath of Earls, and our 


year i books of the High Conſtable of England, than here offer it my- i6 Hen. 8. 
ſelf. To add the royalties of the earldom, às courts, officers, franchiſes, e bn 
forms of proceeding, even as at Weſtminſter, or the diminution of its Pre 4. 
large liberties by the ſtatute of ł Reſumption, were to trouble you with k 27 Hen. 8. 
a harſh digreſſion. cb. 24. 


Our Leopards they ſo long and bravely did advance. 


He well calls the coat of England, Leopards. Neither can you juſt- 
ly object the common blazon of it, by name of Lions, or that aſſertion 
of Polydore's ignorance, telling us, that the Conqueror bare three Fleur; 
de lis, and three Lions, as quartered for one coat, which hath been, and 
is as all men know, at this preſent borne in our ſovercign's arms for 
France and England; and fo, that the quartering of the Fleurs was not 
at all until Edward III. to publiſh his title, and gain the Flemiſh forces 
(as you have it in Froiſſart) who bare the French l arms, being then Azure 1 V. Stor. 
ſemy with Flturs de lis, and were afterwards contracted to three in time 14. Ed. 
of Henry V. by Charles VI. becauſe he would bear different from 
the Engliſh king, who notwithſtanding preſently ſeconded the change, 
to this hour continuing : nor could that Italian have fallen into any 
error more palpable, and in a profeſt antiquary ſo ridiculous. But to 
prove them anciently Leopards, m Mifit ergo (faith Matthew Paris) m 19 Her.:. 
Imyerator (that is, Frederick II) y Anglorum tres Leopardos in fignum 
regalls clypei, in quo tres Leopardi tranſtuntes figurantur. In a Ms, 
of J. Gower's, Confei Amantis, which the printed books have not, 


Ad laudem Chri 1, quem tu Virgo peperiſti, | 
Cit laus RICHARD], quem ſceptra colunt Leopardi. 


And Edward IV. granted to Lewis of Bruges earl of Wincheſter, n Pat. 12. 
that he ſould bear 4 Azure, a dix Maſcles cnarme d"un canton de noſire Ed, 4. part. 
propre armes d' Engleterre, Ceft aſſaaoir, de Goules ung Leopard paſſant 1 
d'Or, arme d' Azure, as the patent ſpeaks: And likewiſe » Henry VI. o Par. 27 
to King's College in Cambridge, gave a coat armour, three Roſes, and Hen. b. num. 
Summo ſcuti partitum piincipale de Azoreo cum Francorum flore d:que ru- 46. 
be cum peditante Leopards, and calls them Parcellæ Armorum, que nobis 
in rents Angliæ & Francia jure debentur regio. I know it is otherwiſe 
now received, but withall, that princes being ſupreme judges of honour 
and nobility, may arbittarily change their arms in name and nature; as b“ 8 ; 
was done ? upon return out of the holy war in Godfrey of Bologne's c,, 
time; and it ſeems it hach been taken indifferently, whether you call” 
them the one or the other, both for ſimilitude of delineaments and 
compoſure (as in the bearing of Normandy, the County of Zutphen, 
and ſuch more) being blazon'd in Hierom de Bara, and other French 
heralds, Lion-Leopards: and for that even under this Henry VI. a 
great 4 ſtudent in heraldry, aud a writer of that Kind, makes tl.c acceſ- | Nicks: 
ſion of the lion cf Guiznue, to the coat of Normandy which was by f/m. a; re 

F Henry eilig ri, 43. 
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Henry II. his marriage with queen Eleanor divorced from Lewis of 
France) to be the firſt three lions, born by the Engliſh kings. 


Caerlegion whilſt proud Rome her conqueſts here did hold. 


You have largely in that our moſt learned antiquary, the cauſe of |continued courſe in that order (grounded 


this name from the tents of Roman legions, there, about Veſpaſian's 
In Deva ad time. I will only note, that Leland * hath long ſince found fault with 
75. Pen, William of * Malmeſbury for affirming it ſo called, quod ibi Emeriti 
feib. lib, 4. Legionum TJ ulianarum reſedere; whereas it is plain, that Julius Cæſar 
never came near this territory. Perhaps, by julius, he meant Agri- 
cola (then lieutenant here) ſo named, and then is the imputation laid on 
that beſt of the monks, unjult : to help it with reading Militarium for 
Fulianarum, 2s the printed book pretends, I find not ſufficiencly war- 
rantable, in reſpect that my MS. very ancient, as near Malmeſbury's 
time as (it ſeems) may be, and heretofore belonging to the priory of 

S. Auguſtines in Canterbury, evidently perſwades the contrary. 


the fortreſs upon Dee. 


1 At this day in Hritiſb ſhe is call'd * Cair Lheon ar dour dwy, 1. e. 
75 Fwd the City of Legions upon the river Dre. Some vuigar antiquaries have 
Breviaris, Teferr'd the name of Leon to a giant, builder of it: I, nor they, know 
u A gteat nat who, or when he liv'd. But indeed ridiculouſly they took * Leon 
legion. Daur for king Leon the great; to whom che author alludes preſently. 


But in himſelf thereby doth Holineſs retain. 


© Nu writ, the religion of the ſalt, ſet firſt, and laſt taken away, as a ſymbol. 
18. v of perpetual friendſhip, that in Homer © da Hf ANS Osloto, the 


a Salt of the title of © *A-yytTns given it by Lycophron, and e paſſages of the ocean's 
5 medicinab!c epithets becauſe of his ſaltneſs, you ſhall fee apparent 
C apt teitimony. | | 


figin, ant. 


Left. 12. c. a SN 

3 From Moden, by which name they ſtiled Mercury. 

FAYCP, « ni . 

cdp. 10. 2 N | 

: 1 1. Of the Britons deſcent from Jove, if you remember but /Eneas ſon 


id. Lipſ. to Anchiſes, and Venus, with her derivation of blood from Jupiter's 
Satan nal. 1. parents, ſufficient declaration will offer it ſelf, For this of Woden, ſee 
OO ſomewhat to the third ſong. To what you read there, I here more 
LP C Han- fitly add this: Woden, in Saxon genealogies, is aſcended to, as the 
024 Au. Chief anceſtor of their molt royal progenies; ſo you may ſee in Nen- 
Leck. 11, nius, Bede, Ethelwerd, Florence of Worceſter, an Anonymus de Regali 


POLYOL BION: 


the planets after their not interrupted 
order. At the right ſide of any of the 
baſes begin your account, from that to N 
the oppoſitly noted planet, thence to | 
his oppoſite, and ſo ſhall you find a 


perhaps among the ancients upon myſte- 
ries of number, and interchanged go- 
vernment by thoſe ſuperior bodies over | 
this habitable orb) which ſome have Of BY 
{weated at, in inquiry of proportions, \ N 
muſick diſtances, and referr'd it to pla- | 

netary hours: whereas they (the very 
name of hour for a twenty fourth part of 
a day, being unuſual till about the Pe- Y 
lofonefiaque war) had their original of 

later time, than this hebdomadal account, whence the hourly from the 
morning of every day had his breeding, and not the other from this, as 
pretending and vulgar aſtrologers receive in ſuppofition. At lail, by 
Conſtantine the great, and pope Silveſter, the name of Sun-dav, was 
turn'd into the 4 Lords-any ; as it 18 ſtiled Dominicus S Kveiary ; Of 
Saturday, into the Sabbath; and the reſt not long aſterward named ac- 044% Ee. 
cording to their numeral order as the firſt, ſecond, or third Feria (that A/. 1197, 
is, Holiday, thereby keeping the remembrance of Eaſter-week, the be- . . us, 
ginning of the eccleſiaſtick year, which was kept every day holy) for ech hay 
Sunday, Munday, Tueſday. You may note here that Cæſar * was deceived „ 5 
in telling us, the Germans worſhipt no other gods but * quos cernuni, 1 Comment. 
& quorum opibus apertè juvantur, Solem, Vulcanum & Lunam, religuos Clic. 6. 
ne fama quidem accepiſſe ; for you ſee more than thoſe thus honoured by 

them, as alſo they had * their Coren Monath for April, dedicated to + 7.4 :; 
ſome adored power of that name: but blame him not; for the diſcover Fay 


- | * de Ten peri- 
of the northern parts was but in weakeſt infancy, when he deliver'd it. . 


Good Ethelbert of Kent firſt chriſtned Engliſh king. 


About the year ſix hundred Chriſtianity was received among the Saxons ; 

this Ethelbert (being firſt induced to taſte that happineſs by Berta his 
queen, a chriſtian, and daughter to Hilperic (or Lothar the II.) king of 
France) was afterward baptized by Auguſtine a monk, ſent hither, with 

other workmen, for ſuch a harveſt, by Pope Gregory the firſt, zealouſly 
{being mov'd to converſion of the Engliſh nation: ſo that after the firſt 
coming of Hengiſt, they had lived here one hundred and fifty years by the 
common account without tincture of true religion: nor did the Britons, 

who had long before (as you ſee to the eighth ſong) received it, at all im- 

part it by inſtruction, which Gildas imputes to them for merit of divine 
revenge. White of Baſingſtoke ( I muſt cite his name, you would u . 7. 
laugh at me, if I affirm'd it) refers to Kent's Paganiſm, and Britiſh wc. 24- 
Chriſtianity before this converſion, the original of our vulgar by-word 

Nor in Chriſtendom, Nor in Kent. ſets 


That abſtinence of fleſh for forty days began. 


A 7* 
L\ teprr, 


* 


| 


aa. Profupiz, Huntingdon, and Hoveden ; yet in ſuch fort, that in ſome of Begin it here, fo underſtand him; for plainly that Faſting time was 


them they go beyond him, through Frithwald, Frealaf, Frithulf, Fin, 

Godulph, Geta, and others, to Seth; but with ſo much uncertainty, 

that I imagine many of their deſcents were juſt as true as the Theogony 

in Hefiod, Apollodorus, or that of Preſter John's, ſometimes deriving 

h Damen. n himſelf very near from the loins of Salomon. Of this Woden, beſide 
AO my authors nam'd, ſpecial mention is found in Paul! Warnfred. who 
ebiopum, makes Frea his wife {others call her Fricco, and by her underſtand Ve- 
i De Lengo- nus) and Adam * of Breme, which deſcribe him as Mars; but in 
6:r4. 1. c. 8. Geffrey of Monmouth, and Florilegus, in Hengiſt's own perſon, he is 


145 24 aflirm'd the ſame wich Mercury, who by Tacitus report was their chief 


4. c. 91. deity; and that alſo is warranted in the denomination of our Hoden ſday 


(according to the dutch Wodenſdagh) tor the fourth day of the week, 


1 41Tacie, titled by the ancient planetary account with name of Mercury. If that 


Germ. nat. alluſion in the illuſtrations of the third fong to Merc, allow it him not, 
32 then take the other firſt taught me by | Lipſius, fetching Modan from 
2 = Won or Win, which is to Gain, and ſo make his name Wondan, expreſ- 
n Mercury ling in that ſenſe the ſelf namen Epuns Rep - uſed by the Greeks. 
peſident of But w*thout this inquiry you underſtand the author. 

Gain, | 


Here put the German names upon the weekly days. 


From their Surnan for the ſun, Monan for the moon, Tuiſco, or T; uiſto 

(of whom ſee to the fourth ſong) for Mars, N boden for Mercury, Thor 

for Jupiter. Fre, Frie, or Frigo for Venus, Sztern for Saturn, they 

ſtiled their days Sunnan-vzgz, Monandæz, tuipconz-vay, povenp-vay, popr- 

dæ q, nrig- dæz, dæxenny-dæßg: thence came our names now uſed Hun- 

yas T1. day, Munday, Tueſday, Modenſday, Thurſday, Friday, Saturday ; which 

Rim az, Planetary accompt was very ancient among the ZEgyptians (having 

much Hebrew diſcipline) but fo ſuperſtitious, that, being great aſtrono- 

mers and very obſervant of mylteries prodr.2ed out of number and quan. 

tity, they began on the jewiſh ſabbath and impoſed the name of Saturn, 

on the next ſun, then the moon, as we now reckon, omitting two pla- 

nets in every nomination, as you eaſily conceive it. One might ſeek, 

p be Fre. Yet miſs the reaſons of that form; but nothing gives ſatisfaction equal 

dat, Temp.r, to that, of all-penetrating Joſeph Scaliger, ? whote intended reaſon for 

Hunde, de jt is thus. In a circle deſcribe an heptagonal and equilateral figure; 

cn 2 from whoſe every ſide ſhall fall equilateral triangles, and their angles 

% =. Dc. TreſpeRively on the corners of the inſcribed figure, which are noted with 
rorem merita | 

agnolci nas. 


Pope T cleſphorus, conſtituting that the clergy ſhould faſt from Quin. 7; W 
zuageſima (that is, Shrove ſunday) to Eaſter, whereas the laity, and they Kaen 
both were before bound but to ſix weeks, accounted, as now, from the firſtt 
Sunday in Lent ; ſo that even from the firſt of chriſtianity, for remem- y La ctian 
brance of our Saviour, it ſeems, it hath been obſerved, although I know #2797, 
it hath been refer'd to Teleſphorus, as firit author. He died in che gra 
year 140. of Chriſt. But if you compare this of him with - that of Chen. in 
Pope Melchiades (ſome 170. years after) taking away the faſt upon a Sixt. 1. 
Sunday and Thurſday, you will loſe therein forty days, and the com- 2 P. 4.4 
mon name of Quadrageſime; but again find it thus. S. Gregory (after Conſecra:. 
both theſe) makes Lent to be ſo kept, that yet no faſting be upon Sun- Jene, 
days; becauſe (among other reaſons) he would have it as the tenth of a I. Hen. 
time conſecrated to God in prayer and abſtinence (and the canoniſts, b / 5. © 
how juſtly I argue not, put it in their diviſion of perſonal tithes.) Then, * 
in this form, after the exception, calculates out his number. From the b 2.4u#; 
firſt Sunday in Lent to Eatter, are fix weeks, that is, forty two days, trad. «: 
whence ſix Sundays ſubtracted, remain thirty ſix, which (fractions avoided) 4. gue. 
is the quotient of 365. being the number of the common year, divided 3 3 
by ten. But ſeeing that holy number (as he calls it) of forty, which | 
our Saviour honoured with his faſting, is by this reckoning excluded, 
he adds, to the firſt week, the four laſt days of the Duinquageſima, 
that is, Ahabedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday; fo keeping both 
his conceit of tithing, and alſo obſervation of that number, which we 
remember only (not able to imitate) in our aſſay'd abſtinence, For 
proof of this in Erconbert, both Bede and Malmeſbury, beſide their 
later followers, are witneſſes, Their Saxon name near ours was © © _ 
18. 


Lenzexen-pærten, as the other four faſts ymbnen pærxen. 
So Ella coming in, ſoon from the Britons won. 


Near forty years after the Saxons firſt arrival, Ælla (of the ſame 
nation) with his ſons Pleucing, or Pleting, Cimen and Ciſſa, landed at 
Cimenſhore in the now Suſſex (it is ſuppoſed d to be near the Witterings e - 
by Chicheſter) and having his forces increaſt by ſupply, after much leſ. Seleſ 1 
blood ſhed betwixt him and the Britons, and long ſiege of the city h. Ce 
Andredceaſter, now Newenden in Kent (as learned Camden conjectures) 
got ſupreme dominion of thoſe ſouthern parts, with title of king of e $0 is it 
Suſſex, whoſe ſon and ſucceſior Ciſſa's name, is yet there left in © call'd wo 
Lirra-cearde n for Chicheſter, and in a hill incircled with a deep trench 4 ol 


for military defence, call'd Ciſs-bury, by Offiogton. The author fitly 8 of 


* WEE] 


begins with him after the Kentiſh ; for he was the firſt made the number SGi. 


OL 


of the Saxon kings plural, by planting and here reigning over the Sovti- 
Saxons: and as one was always in the heptarchy, which had title of 
lirſt, or chief King of the Angles and Saxons, fo this Alla not only 
„ . Was honoured with fit, but alſo the prerogative by priority of time, in 
6%. 3. 0 2. firit enjoying it, before all other princes ot his nation: but his dominion 
Bcd, Gil. 2+ afterward was for the moſt part ſtill under the Kentiſh and Weſt- Saxo 
CP; kings. | 


% 

Saint Wilfrid ſent from York into his realm receiv'd. 
This Wilfrid archbiſhop of York, expell'd that ſee by Egfrid King of 
Northumberland, was kindly received by Edilwalch (otherwiſe Ethel- 
walch, being before chriſtened through religious perſwaſion of his god- 
fither Wulpher king of Mercland) and converted the South-Saxons to 
the goſpel. He endow'd this Wilfrid with Selſey a cheroneſe in Suſſex, 
and was ſo founder of a biſhoprick, afterward tranſlated, wnder the 
Norman conqueror, to Cicheſter, whoſe cathedral church in publick mo- 
numents honours the name of Cedwalla (of whom ſee to the ninth ſong) 
king of Welt-Sex for her firſt creator: but the reaſon of that was rather 
becauſe Cedwalla after death of Edilwalch (whom he ſlew) ſo honoured 
Wilfrid, 8 2 Magi/lram & Dominum omni Provincice cum prefect, nihil 
Maim'ſ*. in tota Provincia ſine illius afſenſu faciendum arbitratus; whereupon it 
4. ge. Ke. as, as it ſeems, thought fit (according to courſe of yielding with the 
ſway of fortune) to forget Edilwalch, and acknowledge Cedwalla (then 
a pagan) for firſt patron of that epiſcopal dignity. It is reported, that 
three years before this general receipt there of Chriſt's profeſſion, con- 
tinued without rain; in ſo much that famine, and her companion peſti- 
lence, ſo vexed the province, that in multitudes of forty or fifty at a 
time, they uſed hand in hand, to end their miſeries in the ſwallowing 
waves of their neighbouring ocean : but, that all ceaſed upon Wilfrid's 


tc. 3. 


deceive me not) to catch all manner of fiſh, being before {killed only in 
taking of ects. I know, > ſome make Eadbert abbot of the monaſtery 


* 1755. 


nerv naſße- in Seiſey, under king Ine, firſt biſhop there, adding, that before his | 
| time the province was ſubject to Wincheſter ; but that rightly under- || 
ſtood diſcords not; that is, if you refer it to inſtauration of what was || 


ricnſis. 
diſcontinued by Wilfrid's return to his archbiſhoprick. 


Adopting for his heir young Edmund — 


Penda king of Mercland had flain Sigebert (or Sebert) and Anna, kings 
of Eaſt angles, and ſo in dominion might be ſaid to have poſſeſt that 
kingdom; but Anna had divers ſucceſiors of his blood, of whom Ethel- 


berth was traiterouſly ſlain in a plot diſſembled by Offa king of Merc- |] 


Ind, and this part of the heptarchy confounded in the Mercian crown. 

Then did Offa adopt this St. Edmund a ſaxon, into name of ſucceſſor in 

. N that kingdom: which he had not long enjoy'd, but that through barba- 
| rous cruelty, chiefly of one Hinguar a Dane (Polydore will needs have 

his name Agner) he was with miſerable torture martyred, upon the 


nineteenth of November, 870, whither his canonization directeth us 
for holy memory of him. 9 85 


And flew a thouſand monks, 45 they devoutly pray d. 


I You may add two hundred to the author's number. This Ethelfrid 
i... or Edilfrid king of Northumberland, aſpiring to increaſe his territories, 
5 | made war againſt the bordering Britons. But as he was in the field, by 
wi Cheſter, near the onſet, he ſaw, with wonder, a multitude of monks 
= aſſembled, in a place by, ſome what ſecure ; demanded the cauſe, and 
Was ſoon inform'd that they were there ready to aſſiſt his enemies ſwords 
with their devout orizons, and had one call'd Brocmail, profeſſing their 
defence from the Engliſh forces. The king no ſooner heard this, but 
Ergo ({aith he being a heathen) /i adverſus nos, ad Dominum ſuum cla- 
nat, prafeclo & ipſi quamæis arma non ferant, contra nos pugnant, qui 
adverſis nos imprecationibus perſequuntur ; preſently commands their ſpoil : 
which ſo was perform'd by his ſoldiers, that 1200 were in their 
devotions put to the ſword, A ſtrange ſlaughter of religious perſons, 
at one time and place; but not fo ſtrange as their whole number in this 
| one monaſtery, which was 2100 ; not ſuch idle lubberly ſots as 
1 2:4, 4. later times peſter'd the world withal, truly pictur'd in that k deſcription 
. de ; 
Larglard, Of (their character) floth, | . 


free Frannes 
Maleernę 
Paſs, 5 


- With two fitmy epne | 

J muſt {it ſaid the Scgge, oꝛ ciſe J muſt needs nap, 

FX may not ſtond ne ſtoupe, ne without mit ſtole knecle, 

Were J bꝛought a bed (but if my talende it made) 

Should ne ringing do me riſe, oz J were ripe to dine. 

We began Benedicite with a belke, and his bꝛeſt knoked 

And ralkled, and rored, and rut at the laſt 
Ak J ſhould dye by this date, me lyſte not fo loke. 

4 J can not perfitly my Pater noſt, as the Pꝛieſt it ſingeth, 
0 1 | But J can rimes of Robin Hod, and Randal of Cheſter, 
But of our Lo2d 62 our Lady Jlerne nothing at all. 

J am cccupied every day, holy dap and other, 

With idle tales at the ale. and other while in Churches. 
God's paine and his paſſion full ſelde thinke IJ thereon, 
J viſtted never feblemen, ne kettred folke in pittes, 


nr | TTY $ have lever here an Parlotrie, oz a ſomers game, 
„ D: leaſings to laugh at and bilpe my neighbours. 
on. hi Then all that ever Mark made, Math, John and Lucas. 


And vigiles and faſting dates, all theſe let J paſſe, 


4 And lie in bed in Lent, aud mi lemman in mine armes. 
„. I have ben Prieſt and Parſon paſſing thyrtie winter, 

b. 351 N Pet can Jnether Sol fe ne ſing, ne Saints lives read, 
dom e! I 


But J can find in a keild, o2 in a furlong an hare 
Better then in Beatus Vir, oz in Beati Omnes. 


Tk ELEVENTH SONG. 20% 


| 


preaching ; who taught them alſo firſt (if Henry of Huntingdon's teaching | 


and gave allo to St. Cedda (made, by conſent of him and king Oſwy, 


— (“ TEIN 


— — 


Not ſuch were thoſe Bangor monks: but they Omnes de labore manuum 

ſaarum wivere jolebant. Obſerve here the difference betwixt the more 

ancient times and our corrupted neighbour ages, which have been 10 

branded, and not unjuſtly, with diſſembled beſtial ſenſualities of mo- 

naſtick profeſſion, that in the univerſal viſitation under Henry VIII. 

every monaſtery afforded ſhameful diſcoyery of ſodomites and inconti- 0 
nent fryers ; in Canterbury priory of Benediccins, nine Sodomites; in 

Battel abbey, fifteen ; and, in many other, like proportion ; larger rec- 

koning will not ſatisfy if you account their wenches, which married and 

ſingle (for they affected that variety) ſupply'd the wants of their coun- 

terfeited (olitarineſs : ſo that hereupon, after an account of DC. convents 

of monks and fryers, with mendicants, in this kingdom, when time 
endured them, Je laiſray, faith one, maintenant au Lecteur cal n Stel 
culer combien pur le moins dewoint eſire de fils de putains en Angleterre, je © * E976 
di ſeulement fils de Moines & de Putaines, "Thele were they who adniir'd mM * FA 
all for Hebrew or Greek which they underſtood not, and had at ee 
leaſt (as many of our now profeſſing formaliſts) Latine enough to make G 1. 4-3, 
ſuch a ſpeech as Rablais hath to Gargantua for Paris bells, and call for 21. 

their Vinum Cos; which, in one of them perionated, receive thus from 

a noble poet. 


Fac extra : nihil hoc: extra totum fit otortet, 


Sotrie n. juſte atgue p potare jubet Lex. o Fan, 

. . *. . . N 38 => 
Vinum lætificat cor hominis, præcipuò Cos. 1 Na 
Gratia fit Domino, Vinum Cos, inquit, Hal ems. . 


» 4 
and add only, that William of Malmeſbury groſsly errs in affirming 3 5 ivg 
that this Bangor P 1s turn'd into a biſhoprick ; but pardon him, for he i» Hence. 
lived in his cloiſter, and perhaps was deceived by equivocation of name, e e 
there being in Caernarvon a biſhoprick of the ſame title to this day, eee wo 
which ſome body later 4 hath on the other ſide ill taken for this. eee 


+ urep, call 
1 , Q 2s 


Who re-ordained York a biſhops government. 


For in the Britiſh times it had a metropolitick ſee (as is noted to the 
ninth ſong) and now by Edwine (converted to chriſtian diſcipline both 
through means of his wife Fthelburg, daughter to Ethelbert king of 
Kent, and religious perſwaſion of God's miniiters) was zeſtored to the 
former dignity, and Paulinus, in it, honourcd with name of archbiſhop, 


being afterwards baniſht that province, and made biſhop of Rocheſter, 
which ſome have ignoranily made him before. 


Nor thoſe that in the flem of Saxon Crida came. 


Moſt of our chronologers begin the Mercian race royal with Penda 


but Henry of Huntingdon (not without his proofs and followers) makes 
Crida (Grandfather to Penda) firſt in that kingdom. 


ry N ert. de 
Swwapham in 
Hiſt, Petro- 
This Wulpher, ſon to Penda, reſtored to his father's kingdom, is * re- iv is 


Comd. in 
ported with his own hands to have flain his two ſons Wulphald and Sraford. & 


 Confirm'd in Chriſt” s belief by that moſt reverend Chad. 


or Cedda biſhop of Lichfield, for inſtruction in the chriſtian faith; and gs S7. 
ht R n . . Storæum. 
all this is ſuppos'd to be done where the now Stone in Staffordſhire is , It is that 
ſeated, Hereupon the author relies. But, the credit of it is more than now call'd 
ſuſpicious, not only for that in claſſics authority I find his iſſue only to %% Hard, 
be Kenred, and St. Werburge (by Ermengild daughter to Erconbert of b as Say 
Kent) but withal that he was both chriſtian, and a great benefactor to =p" wg 
the church. For it appears by conſent of all, that Peada, Weda, or dead, 
Penda (all theſe names he had) eldeſt ſon of the firſt Penda, firſt received whence the 
in Middle Engle (part of Mercland) the f:ith, and was baptized by Fin- en : 
nan biſhop of * Lindisfarne : after whoſe violent death, in ſpight of e 
Oſwy king of Northumberland, Immin, Ebba, and Edberth, gentlemen tranſlated te 
of power in Mercland, ſaluted Walpher (Brother to Peada) king of all Dirham, 
that province,. who was then, as it ſeems, (by Florence of Worceſter, DC. LX. 


” 


and Bede's reporting of four biſuaps in ſucceſſion preferr'd by him) „ Monk. 
the ſecond or third year of his reign, he was godfather to king Edil- ringdon. 
walch of Suſſex, and bellowed on him as a gift, in token of that ſpiri- 8 
tual adoption, the Iſle of Wight with another territory in Weſt Saxony, . 


docemur, li- 
cet alli 100; 


biſhop of Lindisfarne) fiſty Hides of land (a Hide, * @ plorygh land, or a Acris, alit 
Carve, J hold clearly equivalent) towards foundation of a monaſtery, %% defini - 
this compared, and his life, in our monks, obſerved, hardly endures unt. Cæte- 


maximè mo- 


| borough abbey, Robert of Swapham a monk there reporting it, or thoſe ver & ab/quc 


from whom he had it, might better in ſilence have buried it, or rather SALE tone 
not ſo ungratefully feigned it. I only find one thing notably ill of him; ce 


that he, firſt of the Engliſh king>, by ſymony made a biſhop, which was ent iam pe- 


/ ; dibus ire co- 
Wine of London, as Malmeſbury is author. git, en tibi 


ex Dunſtani Charta (Ann. 963.) gza Terre pertem concedit ſeptem Aratrorum, quod An li- 
ce dicitur ſeptem Hidas, Nec inne mörein bic te vellen vocabuli illius apud Jur. Conf, n'ſira, Hide 


& Gaine ; qud Arvum reſtibile 7zcerprecari bolt ignorat Dupendius quiſpiams 


And (through his rule) the church from taxes ſtrongly freed. 


Echelbald king of Mercland, founder of Crow land abbey in Lincoln- 
ſhire, a great, martial, and religious prince, in a ſynod held (Cuthbert 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury) enlarged eccleſiaſtick liberty in this 
form: Denationem meam, me wivente concedo, ut oni Monafleria © 
Eccleſiæ regni mei a publicis Vectis alilus, Operibus, & Oneribus abj.1- 
vantur, nifi Inflruttionibus Arcium vel Pontiam, que nunquam ulli poſunt 


relaxari ; i. e. He diſcharged ail monaſteries and churches cf all kind 
of taxes, works, and impoſts, excepting ſuch as were for building cf 


101 


How my reader taſtes this, I know not; therefore I wiliingly quit him ; ? In bj, S 


Rufin, for that they privily withdrew themſelves to that famous St. Chad, N. 


chriſtian name; but howſoever he was at that time, it is certain that in Paris, Hun- 


. . : l ap g ram qed me 
his note of perſecution; which in reſpect of his founderſhip of Peter- 0 | 
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forts and bridges; being (as it ſeems the law was then) not releaſable. 
For, beſides the authority of this ſtatute of Ethelbald, it appears fre- 
quent in charters of the Saxon times, that, upon endowment and dona- 
tions to churches, with largeſt words of exemption, and liberty from all 
* V, Char. ſecular charges, the concluſion of the Habendum was, * exceptis iti: 
tam haft tribus, expeditione, pontis, arciſve conſtructione, which among common 
ed apud notaries or ſcriveners, was ſo well known, that they call'd it by one 
D, Ed, Col. nr a . 
W general name, Trinoda neceſſitas, as out of Cedwalla's charter to Wilfrid, 
in Epiſt. ad S © 3 8 
1:6, . Hirſt biſhop of Selſey, of the mannor of Pagenham, now Pagham) in Suſ- 
ſex, I have ſeen tranfcribed ; whereupon in a deliberative (concerning 
Mat. Par. papal exactions, and ſubjection of church-living) under Henry III. 
P. 838. after examination of ancient kings indulgence to the clergy, it was 
found, that, Non adeo libertati dederunt hujuſmodi poſſeſſiones, quin tria ſibi 
reſer g arent ſemper propter publicam regni utilitatem, widelicet, eæpeditionem 
pontis, Q arcis reparationes, vel refectiones, ut per ea reſiſterent hoſtium in- 
curſionibus; although by words of a ſtatute of Ethelulph King of Weſt- 
Saxons in the year 855, made by advice both of laity and ſpirituality, 
the church was quitted alſo of thoſe three commonwealth cauſes of ſub- 
ſidies, but enjoyed it not; for even the * Canons themſelves ſubject 
decret. 1% their poſſeſſions to theſe ſervices and duties, and upon interpretation of 
de Imm. Fecl. , ; 
c Perwen, 3. 2 charter made by Henry Beauclerc, founder of the priory of St. Oſwald 


x CGrepor, 


y Knivet. general and effectual as might be, a great lawyer long ſince affirmed 


44 £4. 3+ that yet the houſe was not freed of repairing bridges and cauſeys. But all 
Lei ase, lands, as well in hands of clerks as lay, were ſubjected to particular te- 
N a being made rather feodal (as = Bracton calls them) than perſonal, uſe of 
2. cap, them in charters conſequently ceaſed, I note here to ſtudents of anti- 
16.4.%, quity, that, where the printed Ingulph ſays this was done by Ethelbald 
in the zd year of his reign, they muſt with correction make it the z zd, 
as is, Without ſcruple, apparent in the date of ® the ſynod, which was 
the 745th of our Saviour. | 


a Malmesb, 
Jb. de geſt. 
Pouti/. 1. 


The Britons had interr'd their protomartyr's bones. 


In that univerſal perſecution under Diocleſian, and Herculius, * this 
iſle gave, in St. Alban, teſtimony of Chriſtian profeſſion ; even to his 
laſt breath drawn among tormenting enemies of the croſs. His death 
(being the firſt martyr, as the author here calls him, that this country 
had) was at Werlamceſter, (i. e. the old Verulam) where, by, the abbey 
of St. Albans was afterward erected, 


b 760, aut 


cireiter. 


Circa ann, 


(Extirping other ſtiles) and gave it England's * name. 


in Yorkſhire, containing words of immunity and liberty of tenure, as 


nures after the conqueſt : and ſo theſe kind of charges and diſcharges 


$00, 
Look back to the laſt note on the firſt ſong. Thus, as you ſee, hath 
the muſe compendiouſly run through the heptarchy, and united it in 
name and empire under Egbert king of Weſt-Saxons : after whom, 
none but his ſucceſſors had abſolute power in their kingdoms, as courſe 
of ſtory ſhews you. Lixely enough I imagine, that as yet the expec- 
tation of the reader is not ſatisfied in theſe ſeven kingdoms, their be- 
innings, territory, and firſt Chriſtianity : therefore as a corollary receive 
this for the eye's more facile inſtruction. | | 
| Began in Received the Faith in 
1 T. Hengiſt 456, from 
8 5 whoſe fon Oiſc the | I. Ethelbert, 507. of 
] follow 24 J The now Kent. ſucceeding kings | Auguſtine 8 
ee 4 — | were called Oiſcings. | gory 1. 
nology of | 
our Mopks, 2 | 
| 8 | II. Edilwalch 661. 
< J Suſſex IT. In Ella, about | and the whole coun- 
5 J Surry 491. try converted by 
A | | Wilfrid 679. 
E. Am 
„Cornwall III. Certic, 519, Kinegils 635, bap- 
[ | Devonſhire whoſe grandfather | tized by Birin firſt bi- 
1 | Dorſet was Gewiſe, and © | ſhopof Dorcheſter in 
8 Somerſet thence his people } Oxfordſhire. 
Wilton and poſterity were 
= {| Souhampton | called Gewiſes, 
— SBerkſhire 1 
* { Lancaſter IV. Ida 547, taking | Edwin 626, chriſten- 
2 York all Bernicland, as ed by Paulin firſt 
4 4 Durham | Ella twelve years | archbiſhop (in the 
8. 1D Weſtmoreland | after began in Dier- | Saxon times) of 
E | 5 | Northumber- | land; but both king- | York, I 
S | 5s | land, and the | doms ſoon were con- | | 
" I 'E | neighbouring | founded in one. 
= 4 territory, to E- | 
% \ dinburgh Frith; 
| Z. | whither from | 
" 1] > | Tine was the | | | 
* name of Bernic- | 4 
. land, and what | | 
lay on this fide | 
| Tine, called | 
| | Dierland. | 
( Eſſex V. Sleda after ſome | Sebert 604, dipt in 
| © \ Middleſex (others ſay in Erch- | holy tincture by 
Part of Here- | win before) about | Mellitus, firſt biſhop 
18 f ford. 580, both uncertain, | of London, 
> | and their lucceſlors, | 


POLTOLETO XN: 


Norfolk VI. Redwald, about } Eorpwald, 632, al. 
3 | Suffolk 600: but ſome talk | though Redwalc 
Io | Cambridgeſhire | of one Vuffa (whence | were chriſtned, for 
< | Part of Eiy theſe kings were call- } he ſoon fell to apo- 
2 8 | ed Vuffings) to be | ſtaſy, by perſuaſion 
© author of it near 30 | of his wife, and in the 
— | years before, ſame chapel made 
- one altar o Chriſt, a- 
* nother to the Devil. 
| 0 
| Gloceſter VII. In Penda 626. , Peada king of Mid- 
Hereford Others will in Crida, | dle-Engle, baptized 
Worceſter ſome 40 years be- | by Finna biſhop of 
Warwick fore, Lindisfarne, but en- 
Leiceſter larged the profeſſi- 
Rutland on of it in Vulpher 
5 Northampton next king there. 
= rag : | | 
© untingdon 
E |- Bedford 15 
31 Buckingham ö 
= Oxford | . 
S E | Stafford h | 
© | E ! Derby | 
| > 5 Salop | 7 
Nottingham | OF 
> | Cheſter 
The northern | 
part of Here- |] | | 
ford. But in theſe 
the inhabitants 
of them inlands 
were called | | 
Middle-Engles, 
and the Merci- | 
ans divided in- | 
to names of | 
1 their local quar- | 
Wa.” 


Perhaps as good authority may be given againſt ſome of my pro- 

poſed chronology, as I can juſtify myſelf with. But although ſo, yer 

I am therefore freed of error, becauſe our old monks exceedingly in this 

kind corrupted, or deficient, afford nothing able to rectify. I know 

the Eaſt-Angles, by both ancient and Jater authority, began above one 

hundred years before ; but if with ſynchroniſm you examine it, it will 

be found moſt abſurd. For, ſeeing it is affirmed expreſly, that Red- 

wald was ſlain by Ethelfrid king of Northumberland, and being plain 

by en Bede (take his ſtory together, and rely not upon ſyllables and falſe n Feetef, 
printed copics) that it muſt needs be near 600, (for Edwin ſucceeded H. 2. cap. 
Ethelfrid) and that Vffa was ſome zo years before: what calculation will 9: % (gen- 
caſt this into leſs than 500 years after Chriſt ? Forget not {if you deſire ape 
accurate times) my admonition to the IVth ſong, of the twenty-two 28 quingen- 
years error upon the Dionyſian account, eſpecially in the beginning tefmo. 
of the kingdoms, becauſe they are for the moſt part reckoned in old 

monks from the coming of the Saxons. Where you find different 

names from theſe, attribute it to miſreading old copies, by ſuch as 

have publiſhed Carpenwald for Eorpenwold, or Earpwald ; Penda alſo 

pernaps for Wenda, miſtaking the Saxon P. for our P. and other ſuch, 

variably both written and printed. How in time they ſacceſſively came 

under the Weſt-Saxon rule, I muſt not tell you, unleſs I ſhould un- 

timely put on the perſon of an hiſtorian, Our common annals mani- 

feſt it. But know here, that although ſeven were, yet but five had any 

long continuance of their ſupremacies: | 


The Saxons tho in ther power / tho thi were fo rive / 
Seve kingdomes made in Engelonde and ſuthe but vive, 
The King of Northomberlond, and of Eattangle aiſo 

Of Kent and of Weſtſex, and of the March therto. 


oAfterwatd, 


| as Robert of Gloceſter, according to truth of ſtory hath it, for Eſtſex and 


Southſex were not long after their beginnings {as it were) annex'd to 
their ruling neighbour princes. 455 


A nation from their firſt bent naturally to ſpoil, 


Indeed ſo were univerſally the Germans (out of whom our Saxons) as. 
Tacitus relates to us; 4 Nec arare terram aut exſpectare annum tam fa- 
cile perſuaſeris, quam wocare hoſtes & vulnera mereri. Pigrum quinims 
& iners videtur ſudore acquirere quod poſſis ſanguine parare, and more of 


chat nature we read in him, 


Of famous Cambridge firſt — .—— 


About the year 630, Sigebert (after death of Eorpwald) returning 
out of France, whither his father Redwald had baniſhed him, and re- 
ceiving the Eaſt-· angle crown, aſſiſted by Felix a Burgognone, and firit 
biſhop of Dunwich (then called Dunmoc) in Suffolk: defiring to imi- 
tate what he had ſeen obſervable in France, for the common good, 
Inflituit ſcholam (read it ſcholas, if you will, as ſome do) I ſee no con- 
ſequence of worth) in qua pueri literis erudirentur, as Bede writeth. 
Out of theſe words thus general, Cambridge being in Eatt- Angle, hath 
been taken for this ſchool, and the ſchool for the univerſity. I will 
believe it (inſomuch as makes it then an Univerſity) not much ſooner 
than that (I know not what) Gurguntius with Cantaber, {ome 150 


years before Chriſt, founded it ; or, thoſe charters of king Arthur, bulls 
25 0! 


The ELEVENTH SONG. 


of Pope Honorius and Sergius ſent thither ; Anaximander or Anaxago- 

ras their ſtudies there, with more ſuch pretended and abſurd unlikeli- 

hoods ; unleſs every grammar ſchool be an univerſity, as this was, 

where children were taught by Pædagogi & magiſtri juxta morem Can- 

tuariorum, as Bede hath expreſly : which ſo makes Canterbury an uni- 

verſity alſo. But neither is there any touch in authentick and ancient 
ſtory, which juſtifies theſe ſchools inſtituted at Cambridge, but general- 
ly ſomewhere in Eaſtangle. Reaſons of inducement are fram'd in mul- 
titudes on both ſides. But, for my own part, I never ſaw any ſufh- 

ciently probable, and therefore moit of all rely upon what authorities 
are afforded, Among them I ever preferr'd the Appendix to the 
ſtory of Crowland, ſuppoſed done by Peter of Blois, affirming that un- 

der Henry I. (he lived very near the ſame time: therefore believe him 

in a matter not ſubje& to cauſes of hiſtorians temporizing) Joffred Ab- 

bot of Crowland, with one Gilbert his commoigne, and three other 
monks came to his mannor of Cotenham, as they uſed oft-times, to 
read; and thence daily going to Cambridge, Canducto, guodam 
horreo publico ſuas ſcientias palam profitentes, in brevi temporis excurſi, 

grandem diſcipulorum numerum contraxerunt. Anno vero ſecundo adven- 

tus illorum, tantum accrevit diſcipulorum numerus, tam ex tota patria, 

guam ex oppido quod quelibet domus maxima, horreum, nec ulla ecclefia | 
Sufficeret eorum receptaculo : and ſo goes on with an enſuing frequency 

of ſchools. If before his there were an univerſity, I imagine that in 

it was not profeſt Ariſtotle's Ethicks, which tell us, se Tns Sevi- 

xis Nis: for then would they not have permitted learned readers 

of the ſciences (whom all that hated not the muſes could not but love) 

to be compelled into a barn, inſtead of ſchools. Nor is it tolerable in 
conceit, that for near five hundred years (which interceded betwixt 
this and Sigebert) no fitter place of profeſſion ſhould be erected. To 

this time others have referred the beginning of that famous ſeminary of 
good literature: and if room be left for me, I offer ſubſcription ; 

but always under reformation of that moſt honoured tutoreſs's pupils, 

which ſhall (omitting fabulous traſh) judiciouſly inſtruct otherwiſe. 

But the author here out of Polydore, Leland, and others of later time 

relying upon conjecture, hath his warrant of better credit than Cantilup, 

another relater of that Arcadian original, which ſome have ſo violent- 

ly patronized, | 


Renowned Oxford built t Apollo's learned breed. 


So it is affirmed (of that learned king, yet knowing not a letter un- 

til he was paſt twelve) by Polydore, Bale, and others ; grounding them- 

{elves upon what Alfred's beneficence and moſt deſerving care hath 
manifeſted in royal proviſion for that ſacred nurſe of learning. But 

jultly it may be doubted, leſt they took inſtauration of what was de- 

ticient, for inſtitution : for although you grant that he firſt founded 
Univerſity College ; yet it follows not, but there might be common 

ichools and colleges, as at this day in Leyden, Gieſſe, and other places 

of High and Low Germany. If you pleaſe, fetch hither that of Greek- 

15 1 lade (to the third ſong) which 1 will not importune you to believe: 
fer „ but without ſcruple you cannot but credit that of a monk of u St. Dew!'s 

. ifred, (made grammar and rhetorick reader there by king Alfred)in theſe words 
of the year 886. Exorta eſt peſſima ac teterrima Oxo:ie diſcordia in- 

ter Grimboldum (this was a great and devout ſcholar, whole aid Alfred 

uſed in his diſpoſition of lectures) do&i/imsſque illos wiros ſecum illuc 

adduxit, & weteres illes ſchaloftices quos ibidem invenifjet e: qui cjus ad- 

wentu, leges, modes, ac præligendi formulas ab codem Griimbolao inflitutas, 

emni ex parte a» plecti recuſabant. And a little after, Quiretiam proba- 

bant & oſtendebant, idgue indubiteto vcterum annalium teſtimonio, Ulius 

Laoci ordines ac inſiituta, à nonnull.s jiis & eruditis keminibus fuifſe ſan- 

cite, ut & Gilda (Melkino be was a great mathematician, and as Gil- 

das alſo lived between 5 and 600} Ne nia (the printed book hath falſly 

Nemrio) Keitigerno (he lived about 50g) & aliis, qui omnes literis illic 
conſenuerunt, emiiia ibidem falici pace & conc ordia adminiftrantes ; 

„About A. And affirmed alſo that letters had there been happily profeſt in very an- 
Hd's time, Cient time, with frequency of ſcholars, until irruptions of Y pagans 
before his (they meant Danes) had brought them to this lately reſtored deficiency. 
ee After this teſtimony, greater than all exception, what can be more plain 
tian was es than the noble worth and fame of this pillar of the muſes long before 
founa in his king Alfred's? Neither make I any great queſtion, but that, where 
Kinydom to in an old copy of Gildas's life (publiſhed lately by a? Frenchman) it is 


| Faw printed, that he ſtudied at Iren, which clearly he took for a place in 


IWigorn, p. this land, it ſhould be Ichen (and 1 confeſs, before me one hath well pub- | 


309. lind the conjecture) for Rind- IAchin the Welſk name of that City, ex- 
can. Ala preſſing as much as Oxenford. Yet I would not willingly fall into the ex- 
2 Fs n tremes of making it Memprikes, as ſome do; that were but vain affectati- 
Fliriatenſ. on to dote on my reverend mother. But becauſe in thoſe remote ages, 

t. Cid. not only univerſities and publick ſchools (being * for a time prohibited 
cep.6. by P. P. Gregory for fear of breeding Pelagians and Arians) but divers 
2 Bri. 14, monaſteries and cloyſters were great b auditories of learning, as appears in 


2 11 O. Theodore and Adrian's profeſſing at Canterbury, Maldulph and Al- 


d Tela ad delm at Malmeſbury (this Aldelm firſt taught the Engliſh to write © La- 


Ogg. Care. tin proſe and verſe) Alcuin at York, Bede at Jarrow, and ſuch other 
en e more, I gueſs that hence came much obſcurity to their name, 
itn; omitted or ſuppreſſed by envious monks of thoſe times, then whole 
traditions deſcending through many hands of their like, we have no 

credible authorities. But which ſoever of theſe two ſiſters have prero- 

gative of primogeniture (a matter too much controverted betwixt them) 

none can give them leſs attribute, than to be two radiant eyes fix'd in 

| this iſland, as the beauteous face of the earth's body, 'To what others 

5 Conficug, have by induſtrious ſearch communicated, I add concerning Oxtord 
-ncs He. Out of an ancient © MS. (but ſince the Clementines) what I there read: 
vum, cap. de Afud montem Peſſulanum, Pariſios, Oxoniam, Colonias, Boloniam, ge- 
| 2 Ro neralia ſtudia ordiaumus. Ad que prior trowincialis gui libet poſſit mittere 
i, tags fratres, qui habeant frudcntium l.bertatem; and alſo admoniſh the 
:cader of an impoſture thruſt into the world this laſt autumn mart in a 


piſh canon of Antwerp, © telling us, that the MS. copy of it, found in e Aubert 
St. Vittor's library at Paris, was written 500 years ſince, and in the e 
number of Canterbury province, it hath Oxford; which being written A. 
Oxonienſis, J imagined might have been miſtaken for Exonienſis (as edit. Pari/irs 
Exonia for Oxonia ſometimes) until I ſaw Exonienſis join'd alſo ; by 1610. 
which ſtood Petroburgenſis, which bruiſed all the credit of the mo- 

nument, but eſpecially of him that publiſh'd it. For, who knows not 

that Peterborough was no biſhoprick till Henry the eighth? nor indeed 

was Oxford, which might eafily be thought much otherwiſe, by inci- 

dence of an ignorant eye on that vainly promiſing title. I abſtain from 
expatiating in matter of our muſes ſeats, ſo largely; and too largely treat- 

ed of by others. 


And into ſeveral . ſbires the kingdom did divide. 


To thoſe ſhires f he conſtituted Juſtices and Sheriffs, called zene pas f Hi. 
and Fhynze ne pas, the office of thoſe two being before confounded in Cr. 
7 ice- Domini, 1. e. Lieutenants ; but ſo, that Vicedominus, and Vicecomes Ai, 
remained indifferent words for the name of Sheriff, as in a charter of 
king Edred 990. — Ego Bingulph Vicedominus Conſului E. E go Alfur 
Vicecomes audivi L. I find together ſubſcribed. The Juſtices were, 
as I think, no other than thoſe whom they called Soldon mannum, being 
the ſame with Conles, now Earls, in whoſe diſpoſition and government 
upon delegation from the king (the title being officiary, not hereditary, 
except in ſome particular ſhire, as Leiceſter, &c.) the county was ; 
with the biſhop of the dioceſe: the ear] i ſat in the Sc) ne ze mode i Ee te, 
twice every year, where charge was given touching Kk oder hihde g Humor, op, 
3&peonuld nubde ; But by the Conqueror, this meddling of the biſhop in rg ; 
Tournes was prohibited. The ſheriff had then his monthly court alſo, 5 
as the now county court inſtituted by the Saxon Edward I. as that other K Rer. Chart. 
of the Tourn by king Edgar. The Sheriff is now immediate officer 2. Kc. 2 
to the king's court, but it ſeems that then the earl (having always the _ - 5 
third part of the ſhire's profits, both before and fince the Normans) * ER 
had charge upon him. For this diviſion of counties: how many he ſcrip/imus 
made, I know not, but Malmeſbury, under Ethelred affirms, there Je 
were thirty-two, (Robert of Gloceſter thirty-five) about which time 78" / 


a 8 8 2. F. 14. & 
Winchelcomb was one, ® but then join'd to Gloceſterſhire ; thoſe ns dg wy 
thirty-two n were Fox, bit. 


Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, Hantſhire, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſet, c. 4- 

Dorſet, Devonſhire; theſe nine governed by the Welt Saxon law. 3 . 

Eſſex, Middleſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hertford, Cambridge, Bedford, rides. 

Buckingham, Huntingdon, Northampton, Leiceſter, Derby, Notting- m C:d-x 

ham, Lincoln, York ; theſe fifteen by the Daniſh law. Oxford, Vigor, ap- 

Warwick, Glouceſter, Hereford, Shropſhire, Stafford, Cheſhire, Wor- rs Lo- 

ceſter; theſe eight by the Mercian law. * 
Here was none of Cornwal, Cumberland, (ſtiled alſo Carliſleſhire) cn 16, r. 

Northumberland, Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland (which was fince titled Ap- <p. de Era 

plebyſhire) Durham, Monmouth, nor Rutland, which at this day make 1. 

our number (bef:des the twelve in Wales) forty. Cornwal (becauſe of 

the Britons there planted) until the Conqueror gave the county to 

his brother Robert of Moreton, continued out of the diviſion. Cum- 

berland, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, being all 

northern, ſeem to have been then under Scotiſh or Daniſh power. 

But the two hrit received their diviſion, as it ſeems, before the con- 

queſt : for Cumberland had its particular « governors, and Northum- % , 

berland P earls: Weſtmoreland perhaps began when kin un gave % % 

perhaps beg g John gave ,, 366. 

it Robert Vipont, anceſtor to the Cliffords, holding by that patent to p Ingulph. 

this day the inheritance of the ſheriffdom. Durham religiouſly was /. Crow- 

with large 4 immunities given to the biſhop fince the Norman inva- 1 1 5 

ſion. Lancaſter, until Henry III. created his younger fon Edmund 17%, 

Crook-back earl of it, I think, was no county: for in one of our old 56. 5, 


the firſt ſheriff's tourn held there. Nor until Edward (firſt ſon to Ed- 3: % d 
mund Langley duke of York, and afterward duke of Aumerle) created 33 
by Richard II. had Rutland any earls. I know for number and time e ca. 
of thoſe, all authority agrees not with me; but I conjecture only up- i a 
on ſelected. As Alured divided the ſhires firſt; ſo to him is owing Fe, 3D 5. 
the conſtitution of hundreds, tithings, lathes, and wapentalzes, to the 3 8 
end that whoſocver were not law fully, upon credit of his Boroughs, C4. 1:6. 6, 
7, e. pledges, admitted in ſome of them for a good ſubject, ſhould be f1.77.maxi- 
reckoned as ſuſpicious of life and loyalty. Some ſteps thereof remain ** © #%* 


. 5 . faciunt Ttin, 
in our ancient and later law- books. illa H. 3. C 


Ed. 1. 


IWhich be an heirloom left unto the Engliſh throne. 


The firſt healing of the king's evil is referred to this Edward * the s PH. 
Confeſſor: and of a particular example in his curing a young married . 8. _ 
woman, an old * monument is left to poſterity. In France ſuch a kind „, intel 


. : : g 1 Rbivallenſ. 

of cure is attributed to their kings alſo; both of that and this, if you 25. Tk. 1. 
deſire particular inquiſition, take Dr. Tooker's Cha- iſina ſanationis, Chariſmat. 

Sanat, c. 6. 


Our country's common laws did faithfully produce. 


| In Lambard's Archæonomy and Roger of Hoveden's Henry II. are 

laws under the name of the Confeſſor and Conqueror join'd and de- 

duced for the moſt part out of their predeceſſors; but thoſe of the 
Confeſſor ſeem to be the ſame, if ui Malmeſbury deceive not, which king * Degel. 
Cnut collected, of whom his words are, Omnes leges ab antiquis regi- 1 
bus & maxine anteceſſore ſuo Ethelredo latas, ſub interminatione . gi ds, 
mulctæ, perpetuis temporibus obſervari precefit, in quarum ciiſtodiam 

etiam nunc tempore bonorum ſub nomine regis Edwardi juratur, non quod 

ille ſtatuerit, ſed quod obſervaverit ; and under this name have they 

been humbly defired by the ſubject, granted with qualification, ant 
controverted, as a main and firſt part of liberty, in the next age, fol- 
lowing the Norman conqueit, | 


provincial catalogue of biſbopricks by a proteſt antiquary and po- | 
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year books a learned * judge afirms, that in this Henry's time, was r Brad. bd, 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The TWELFTH SONG. 


TuE ARGUMENT. 

The muſe, that part of Shropſhire plies 

Which on the Eaſt of Severn lies : 

Where mighty Wrekin from his height, 

In the proud Cambrian mountains ſpite, 
Sings thoſe great Saxons ruling here, 

Which the moſt famous warriors were, 

And as ſhe in her courſe proceeds, 

Relating many glorious deeds 

Of Guy of Warwick's fight, doth ſtrain 
With Colebrond, that renowned Dane, 

And of the famous batiles try'd 

*Twwixt Knute and Edmond Ironſide, 

To the Staffordian fields doth rove, 

Viſits the ſprings of Trent and Dove; 

Of Moreland, Cank, and Needwood ſings 3 

An end which to this canto brings. 


HE haughty Cambrian hills enamour'd of their praiſe, 
| (As they who only ſought ambitiouſly to raiſe 
The blood of god-like Brute) their heads do proudly bear : 
And having crown'd themſelves ſole regents of the air 
(Another war with heaven as though they meant to make) 
Did ſeem in great diſdain the bold affront to take, 
That any petty hill upon the Engliſh ſide, „ 
Should dare, not (with a crouch) to vale unto their pride. 
When Wrekin, as a hill his proper worth that knew, 
And underſtood from whence their inſolency grew, 
For all that they appear'd fo terible in fight, _ 
Yet would not once forgo a jot that was his right. - 
And when they ſtar'd on him, to them the like he gave, 
And anſwer'd glance for glance, and brave for brave: 
That, when ſome other hills which Engliſh dwellers were, 
The luſty Wrekin ſaw himſelf fo well to bear 
Againſt the Cambrian part, reſpectleſs of their power; 
His eminent diſgrace expecting every hour, 
Thoſe flatterers that before (with many chearful look) 
Had grac'd his goodly ſite, him utterly forſook, 
And muffled them in clouds, like mourners veil'd in black, 
Which of their urmoſt hope attend the ruinous wrack : 


That thoſe delicious nymphs, fair Tearn and Rodon clear 


{Two brooks of him belov'd, and two that held him dear 
He, having none but them, they having none but he, 
Which to their mutual joy, might either's object be) 
Within their ſecret breaſts conceived ſundry fears, 
And as they mixt their ſtreams, for him ſo mixt their tears. 
Whom, in their coming down, when plainly he diſcerns, 
For them his nobler heart in his ſtrong boſom yearns: 
But, conſtantly refolv'd, that (dearer if they were) 

The Britons ſhould not yet all from the Engliſh bear; 
Therefore, quoth he, brave flood, tho' forth by * Cambria 
brought, 5 


« Yet as fair England's friend, or mine thou would'ſt be 
thought 


(O Severn!) let thine ear my juſt defence partake :) 


Which ſaid, in the behalf of th' Engliſh, thus he ſpake; 


« Wiſe Weever (J ſuppoſe) ſufficiently hath ſaid 
« Ofthoſe our princes here, which taſted, watch'd and pray'd, 
« Whoſe deep devotion went for other's vent'rous deeds : 
* But in this ng of mine, he ſerioully that reads, 


Shall find, ere 1 have done, the Briton (fo extol'd, 
* Whoſe height each mountain ſtrives ſo mainly to uphold) 
* Match'd with as valiant men, and of as clean a might, 
8 As ſkilful to command, and as inur'd to fight. 

Who, vhen their fortune will'd that after they ſhould fcorſe 
© Blows with the big-bon'd Dane, exchanging force for force 
(When firſt he put from ſea to forage on this ſhore, 


|< Two hundred years diſtain'd with either's equal gore ; , 


Now this aloft, now that, oft did the Engliſh reign, 
* And oftentimes again depreſſed by the Dane) 
„The Saxons then, I fay, themſelves as bravely ſhow'd, 


| 


{ 


That buckled with tho 


As thoſe on whom the Welſh ſuch glorious praiſe beſtow'd. 
Nor could his angry ſword, who Egbert overthrew 
(Through which he thought at once the Saxons to ſubdue) 

* His kingly courage quell : but from his ſhort retire, 
His reinforced troops (new forg'd with ſprightly fire) 
Before them drave the Dane, and made the Briton run 
* (Whom he by liberal wage here to his aid had won) 
Upon their recreant backs, which both in flight were ſlain, 
< Till their huge murthered heaps manur'd each neigh- 
_ © bring plain. 5 

As Ethelwolf again, his utmoſt powers that bent 
Againſt thoſe freſh ſupplies each year from Denmark ſent 
(Which prouling up and down in their rude Daniſh oars, 
Here put themſelves by ſtealth upon the peſt*red ſhores) 
In many a doubtful fight much fame in England wan. 
So did the king of Kent, courageous Athelſtan. 


| 


Which here againſt the Dane got ſuch victorious days. 


So we the Wiltſhire men as worthily may praiſe, 

ſe Danes, by Ceorl and Offricl: 

* brought. | 
And Ethelred, with them nine ſundry fields that foughr, 

Recorded in his praiſe, the conqueſts of one year. 

* You right-nam'd Engliſh then,courageous men you were, 

When Reading ye regain'd, led by that valiant lord: 

Where Baſrig ye out- brav'd, and Halden, ſword to ſword ; 

The moſt redoubted ſpirits that Denmark here addreſt. 
And Alured, not much inferior to the reſt: 

Who having in his days ſo many dangers paſt, 

In ſeven brave foughten fields their champion Hubba 

chase d, eh 
* And flew him in the end, at Abington, that day, 


_ 1* Whoſe like the ſun ne'er ſaw in his diurnal way : 


Where thoſe, that from the field fore wounded ſadly fled, 


Were well-near overwhelm'd with mountains of the dead. 


His forze and fortune made the foes fo much to fear, 
As they the land at laſt did utterly forſwear. 


| repair'd 

* (Yea, when the worſt of all it with the Engliſh far'd 

* Whoſe countries near at hand, his force did {till fupply, 
And Denmark to her drew the ſtrengths of Norman y, 
© This prince in many a fight their forces ſtill defy'd. 
The goodly river Lee he wiſely did divide, 

By which the Danes had then their full- frauglit navies tew'd: 
* The greatneſs of whoſe ſtream beſieged Harford rew'd. 

* This Alfred, whoſe foreſight had politickly found 

* Betwixt them and the Thames advantage of the ground, 
A puiſſant hand thereto Jaboriouſly did put, 


ö 


. And into leſſer ſtreams that ſpacious current cut. 
Theic 


* And when proud Rollo, next, their former powers 5.See to 


And bore the perfect marks of many a worthy deed) 
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Their ſhips thus ſet on ſhore (to fruſtrate their deſire) 
* Thoſe Daniſh hulks became the food of Engliſh fire. 

« Great Alfred left his life : when Elflida up-grew, 
That far beyond the pitch of other women flew : 
Who having in her youth of childing felt the woe, 
« & Her lord's embraces vow'd ſhenever more would know : 
But differing from her ſex (as, full of manly fire) 
This moſt courageous queen, by conquelt to aſpire, 
The puiſſant Daniſh powers victoriouſly purſu'd, 
And reſolutely here through their thick ſquadrons hew'd 
Her way into the north. Where Derby having won, 
And things beyond belief upon the enemy done, 
« She ſav'd beſieged York ; and in the Danes deſpight, 
When moſt they were upheld with all the Eaſtern might, 
More towns and cities built out of her wealth and power, 
Than all their hoſtile flames could any way devour. 
And, when the Daniſh here the country moſt deſtroy'd, 


Vet all our powers on them not wholly were employ'd ; 


gut ſome we {till reſerv'd abroad for us to roam, 
Fo fetch-in foreign ſpoils, to help our loſs at home. 
And all the land, from us they never clearly wan: 
But to his endleſs praiſe, our Engliſh Athelſtan, 


In the Northumbrian fields, with moſt victorious might 


* Put Alaff and his powers to more inglorious flight; 

And more than any king of th' Engliſh him before, 

* Each way from North to South, from Weſt to th' Eaſtern 
ore, | 

Made all the iſle his own: his ſeat who firmly fixt, 

The Caledonian hills and Caithneſs point betwixt, 

. And Conſtantine their king (a priſoner) hither brought; 

Then over Severn's banks the warlike Britons ſought : 

Where he their princes forc'd from that their ſtrong retreat, 

In England to appear at his imperial ſeat. 

But after, when the Danes, who never wearied were, 
Came with intent to make a general conqueſt here, 
They brought with them a man dept of ſo wondrous 

_— | | & _ 
As was not to be match'd by any mortal wight : 
For, one could ſcarcely bear his ax into the field; 


Which as a little wand the Dane would lightly wield : 


And (to enforce that ſtrength) of ſuch a dauntleſs ſpirit, 
A man (in their conceit) of ſo exceeding merit, 
That to the Engliſh oft they off'red him (in pride) 
The ending of the war by combat to decide: 
Much ſcandal which procur'd unto the Engiiſh name. 
* When, ſome out of their love, and ſome ſpur'd on with 
ſhame, | . FD 
© By envy ſome provok*d, ſome out of courage, fain 
« Would undertake the cauſe to combat with the Dane. 
But Athelſtan the while, in ſettled judgment found, 
© Should the defendant fail, how wide and deep a wound 
© It likely was to leave to his defenſive war. 
Thus, whilſt with ſundry doubts, his thoughts per- 

„ Done are; „„ 
It pleasꝰd all- powerful heaven, that Warwick's famous Guy, 
© (The knight through all the world renown'd for Chivalry) 
« Arriv'd from foreign parts, where he had held him long. 
His honourable arms devoutly having hung 
In a religious houſe, the off' rings of his praiſe 
To his redeemer Chriſt, his help at all aſſays 
© (Thoſe arms, by whole ſtrong proof he many a Chriſtian 


© freed, | 


* Himſelf, a Palmer poor, in homely ruſſet clad 
(And only in his hand his hermit's ſtaff he had) 
* Tow'rds Wincheſter alone (10) ſadly took his way, 
Where Athelſtan, that time the king of England lay; 


And where the Daniſh camp then ſtrongly did abide, 


Fear to a goodly mead, which men there call the Hide. 
The day that Guy arriv'd {when ſilent night did bring 

© Sleep both on friend and foe; that moſt religious king 

* {Whoſe ſtrong and conſtant heart all grievous cares ſup- 

| + preſt) 

* His Cue devotion done, betook himſelf to reſt, 


| To whom it ſeem'd by night an angel did appear, 


Sent to him from that God whom he invok'd by pray'r ; 
* Commanding him the time not idly to fore-ſlow, 
* But rathe as he could riſe, to ſuch a gate to go, 


* Whereas he ſhould not fail to find a goodly knight 


* In Palmers poor attire : though very meanly dight, 
* Yet by his comely ſhape, and limbs exceeding ftrong; 
He eas'ly might him know the other folk among 
And bade him not to fear, but chuſe him for the man. 
Do ſooner brake the day, but up roſe Athelſtan; 
And as the viſion ſhow'd, he ſuch a Palmer found, 
© With others of his fort, there fitting on the ground: 
* Where, for ſome poor repaſt they only ſeem'd to ſtay, 
* Elſe ready to depart each one upon his way: 
* When ſecretly the King revealed to the Knight 
His comfortable dreams that lately-paſſed night: 
With mild and princely words beſpeaking him; quoth he, 
Far better you are known to heaven (it ſeems) than me 
For this great action fit: by whoſe moſt dread command 
(Before a world of men) it's laid upon your hand. 
* Then, ſtout and valiant Knight, here to my court repair, 
Refreſh you in my baths, and mollify your care 
With comfortable wines and meats what you will aſk : 
© And chuſe my richeſt arms to fit you for this taſk. 

The Palmer (gray with age) with countenance lowting, 

© low, | i 

His head even to the earth before the King did bow, 
Him ſoftly anſwering thus; Dread Lord, it fits me ill 
(A wretched man) t'oppoſe high heaven's eternal will : 
* Yet my moſt ſovereign Liege, no more of me eſteem 
Than this poor habit ſhows, a Pilgrim as I ſeem ; 
But yet I muſt confeſs, have ſeen in former days, 


* Thoſe times are gone with me; and, being aged now, 


Neber more to bear a ſhield, nor my declining age 
Except ſome palmer's tent, or homely hermitage) 
shall ever enter roof: but if, by heaven and thec, 
This action be impos'd, great F IH I iro. on me, 
Send to the Danith camp. 2 t accept, 
In ſome convenient pla ming it be kept: | 
Where, by th'Almigliu, s power, for England Ill appear. 
© The king, much pleas'd in mind, aſſumes his wonted 
cheer, 


And to the Daniſh power his choiceſt herald ſent. 


When, both through camp and court, this combat quick- 
ly went. 55 | 

Which ſuddenly divulg'd, whilſt ev'ry liſt' ning ear, 

As thirſting after news, deſirous was to hear, | 

Who for the Engliſh ſide durſt undertake the day. 

The puiſſant kings accord, that in the middle way 

Betwixt the tent and town, to either's equal ſight, 

Within a goodly mcad, moſt fit for ſuch a fight, 

* The lifts ſhould be prepar'd for this material prize. 
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The beſt knights of the world, and ſcuffled in ſome frays, 


« Have off red up my arms, to heav'n and made my vow _ 


Ihc day prefix'd once com'n, both Dane and Engliſh 


riſe, | | 
And to th*appointed place th* unnumber'd people throng: 


|< The weaker female ſex, old men, and children young 


Into the windows get, and up on ſtalls, to ſee - 


Ille man on whoſe brave hand their hope that day muſt be. 


In noting of it well, there might a man behold 


More ſundry forms of fear than thought imagine could. 


One looks upon his friend with fad and heavy cheer, 


Who ſeems in this diſtreſs a part with him to bear: 


Their paſſions do expreſs much pity mix'd with rage. 

* Whilſt one his wite's laments is labouring to aſſwage, 
His little infant near, in childiſh gibberiſh ſhows, 

© What addeth to his grief who ſought to calm her woes. 
One having climb'd ſome roof, the concourſe to deſcry, 
From thence upoa the earth dejects his humble eye, 
As ſince he thither came he ſuddenly had found 


Some danger themamongtt which lurk'd upon the ground, 


One ſtands with fixed eyes, as though he were aghaſt : 
Another ſadly comes, as though his hopes were paſt. 


CT his 
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Which till that inſtant time the people had not ſeen, 
A ſword fo often try'd. Then to himſelf, quoth he, 


POLY-O 


© This hark*neth with his friend, as though with him to 
break 

Off ſome intended act. Whilſt they together ſpeak, 

Another ſtandeth near to liſten what they ſay, 

Or what ſhould be the end of this ſo doubtful day. 

One great and general face the gathered people ſeem : 

So that the perfect'ſt ſight beholding could not deem 

What looks moſt ſorrow ſhow'd; their griefs ſo equal 
© were, | | 

© Upon the heads of two, whoſe cheeks were join'd ſo near 

As if together grown, a third his chin doth reſt : 

© Another looks o'er his: and others hardly preſt, 

© Look'd underneath their arms. Thus, whilſt in crowds 
* they thron 


© (Led by the king himſelf) the champion comes elong ; | 


* A man well ſtrook in years, in homely palmer's gray, 
And in his hand his ſtaff, his reverend ſteps to ſtay, 


Folding a comely pace: which at his paſſing by, 


© In every cenſuring tongue, as every ſerious eye, 
* Compaſſion mix'd with fear, diſtruſt and courage bred. 
© Then Colebrond for the Danes came forth in ireful red ; 
Before him (from the camp) an enſign firſt diſplay d 
* Amidſt a guard of gleaves: then ſumptuouſly array'd 
Were twenty gallant youths, that to the warlike ſound | 
Of Daniſh brazen drums, with many a lofty bound, 
Come with their country's march, as they to Mars ſhould 
| * dance. pt 
Thus, forward to the fight, both champions them advance: 
And each without reſpect doth reſolutely chuſe 
© The weapon that he brought, nor doth his foe's refuſe. 
The Dane prepares his ax, that pond'rous was to feel, 
* Whoſe ſquareswere laid with plates, andriveted with ſteel, 
And armed down along with pikes; whoſe hardned points 
© (Forc'd with the weapon's weight) had power to tear the 
oints 
Of * or of mail, or whatſoeꝰ er they took: 
Which caus'd him at the knight diſdainfully to look. 
When our ſtout palmer ſoon (unknown for valiant Guy) 
The cord from his ſtraight loins doth preſently untie, 


Puts off his palmer's weed unto his truſs, which bore 


© The ſtains of ancient arms, but ſhow'd it had before 
geen coſtly cloth of gold; and off his hood he threw : 
Out of his hermit's ſtaff his two-hand ſword he drew 

© (The unſuſpected ſheath which long to it had been) 


Arms let me crave your aid, to ſet my country free: 


Here, Colebrond forward made, and ſoon the Chriſ- 
tian knight 3 
Encounters him again with equal power and ſpight: 
Whereas, betwixt them two, might eas' ly have been ſeen 
« Such blows, in publick throngs as uſed had they been, 
Of many there the leaſt might many men have ſlain: 
Which none but they could ſtrike, nor none but they 
© ſuſtain ;, © 3 | 
The molt relentleſs eye that had the power to awe, 
And fo great wonder bred in thoſe the fight that ſaw, 
As verily they thought, that nature until then | 
Had purpoſely reſerv'd the utmoſt power of men, 
Where ſtrength ſtill anſwer'd ſtrength, on courage courage 
* grew. | 
Look how two lions fierce, both hungry, both purſue 
One ſweet and ſelf-ſame prey, at one another flie, 


And with their armed paws ingrappled dreadfully, 


The thunder of their rage, and boiſt” rous ſtruggling, make 
The neighbouring foreſts round affrightedly to quake: 
Their fad encounter ſuch. The mighty Colebrond ſtruck 
© A cruel blow at Guy : which though he finely broke, 

« Yet (with the weapon's weight) his ancient hilt it ſplit, 
And (thereby leſſened much) the champion lightly hit 
Upon the reverend brow : immediately from whence 
The blood dropt ſoftly down, as if the wound had ſenſe 
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Of their much inward woe that it with grief ſhould ſee, 
* The Danes, a deadly blow ſuppoſing it to be, 

Sent ſuch an echoing ſhout, that rent the troubled air. 

The Engliſh, at the noiſe, wax'd all ſo wan with fear, 

As though they loſt the blood their aged champion ſhed : 

Let were not theſe ſo pale, but th' other were as red: 

As though the blood that fell, upon theircheeks had ſtaid. 
* Here Guy, his better ſpirits recalling to his aid, 


Came freſh upon his foe ; when mighty Colebrond makes 


Another deſperate ſtroke : which Guy of Warwick takes 
« Undauntedly aloft ; and followed with a blow 

© Upon his ſhorter ribs; that the exceſſive flow 

* Stream*d up unto his hilts : the wound ſo gap'd withall, 
As though it meant to ſay, Behold your champion's fall 
* By this proud palmer's hand. Such claps again and cries 


The joyful Engliſh gave, as cleft the very ſkies. 


© Which coming on along from theſe that were without, 


When thoſe within the town receiv'd this cheerful ſhout, 


* They 1 them with like; as thoſe their joy that 

* Knew, | | | 
Then with ſuch eager blows each other they purſue, 
As every offer made ſhould threaten imminent death; 
* Until, through heat and toil both hardly drawing breath, 
They deſperately do cloſe. Look how two boars being ſer 
Together fide to fide, their threat' ning tuſks do whet, 
And with their gnaſhing teeth their angry foam do bite, 
* Whilſt ſtill they ſnould' ring ſeek, each other where to ſmite: 
Thus ſtood thoſe ireful knights; till flying back, at length 
* Thepalmer, of the two the firſt recovering ſtrength, 


| © Upon the left arm lent great Colebrond ſuch a wound, 


© That whilſt his weapon's point fell well-nearto the ground, 
And flowly he it rais'd, the valiant Guy again 

« Sent through his cloven ſcalp his blade into his brain. 
When downward went his head, and up his heels he threw ; 
As wanting hands to bid his countrymen adieu. 


| © TheEngliſh pA. which thought an end he would have 


made, So | Ls 
And ſeeming as they much would in his praiſe have ſaid, 
He bid them yet forbear, whilſt he purſu'd his fame, 
That to this paſſed king next in ſucceſſion came ; 
That great and puiſſant knight (in whoſe victorious days 


* Thoſe knight-like deeds were done, no leſs deſerving praiſe) 


| © Brave Edmond, Edward's ſon, that Stafford having ta'en, 
|< With as ſucceſsful ſpeed won Derby from the Dane. 
© From Lie'ſter then again, and Lincoln at the length, 


Drave out the Dacian powers by his reſiſtleſs ſtrength : 


| And this his England clear'd beyond that raging * flood, Hwn' 
„And never ſhall my heart your help again require, | 
ce Bur only to my God to lift you up in pray'r, 


Which that proud king of Huns once chriſt*ned with his 
Þ © blood. 5 
By which, great Edmond's power apparently was ſhown, 
The land from Humber ſouth recovering for his own; 

© That Edgar after him ſo much diſdain'd the Dane 

* Unworthy of a war that ſhould diſturb his raign, 

As generally he ſeem'd regardleſs of their hate. 

And ſtudying every way magnificence in ſtate, 
At Cheſter whilſt he liv'd at more than kingly charge, 


Eight tributary © kings there row'd him in his barge: * 2 
© His ſhores from pirates ſack the king that ſtrongly kept: Song! 


* FS. A Neptune, whoſe proud fails the Britiſh ocean ſwept. 
But after his deceaſe, when his more hopeful ſon, 


48. By cruel ſtepdame's hate to death was laſtly done, 


To ſet his rightful crown upon a wrongful head 
(When by thy fatal curſe, licentious Etheldred, 
Through diſſoluteneſs, ſloth, and thy abhorred life, 

As grievous were thy ſins, ſo were thy ſorrows rife) 
The Dane, poſſeſſing all, the Engliſh forc'd to bear 

A heavier yoke than firſt thoſe heathen ſlaveries were; 
Subjected, bought, and ſold, in that moſt wretched plight, 
As even, their thraldom feem'd their neighbours to affright. 
Vet could not all their plagues the Engliſh height abate : 
But even in their low'ſt ebb, and miſerableſt ſtate, 


Cour ageouſly themſelves they into action put, 


« & And in one night, the throats of all the Daniſh cut. 
| And 
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And when in their revenge, the moſt inſatiate Dane 

Unſhipt them on our ſhores, under their puiſſant Swane : 

And ſwoln with hate and ire, their huge unwieldy force 

Came cluſt'ring like the Greeks out of the wooden-horſe: 

And the Norfolcian towns, the near'ſt unto the eaſt, 

With facrilege and rape did terribleſt infelt ; 

© Thoſe Danes yet from the ſhores we with ſuch violence 

| © drave, 

That from our ſwords their ſhips could them but hardly 

© ſave. ” 
* And to renew the war, that year enſuing, when 

With fit ſupplies for ſpoil they landed here agen, 

And all the fouthern ſhores from Kent to Cornwal ſpred, | 

With thoſe diſorder'd troops by Alaff hither led, 

© In ſeconding their Swane, which cry'd to them for aid; 

Their multitudes ſo much ſad Ethelred diſmay'd, 

As from his country forc'd the wretched king to fly. 

An Engliſh yet there was, when England ſeem'd to l 

Under the heavieſt yoke that ever kingdom bore, 

Who waſht his ſecret knife in Swane's relentleſs gore, 

« Whilſt (ſwelling in exceſs) his laviſh cups he ply'd. 

Such means tredeem themſelves th*afflicted nation try'd. 

And when courageous Knute, th' late murther'd Swanus 
© ſon, 

Came in t'revenge that act on his great father done, 

He found fo rare a ſpirit that here againſt him roſe, 

As though ordain'd by heaven his greatneſs to oppoſe : 

Who with him foot to foot, and face to face durſt ſtand. 

When Knute, which here alone affected the command, 

The crown upon his head at fair South-hampton ſet : 

And Edmond, loth to loſe what Knute deſir'd to get, 

At London caus'd himſelf inaugurate to be. | 

*King Knute would conquer all, king Edmond would be 
© free, | 

The kingdom is the prize for which they both are preſt: 

And with their equal powers both meeting in the welt, 

© The green Dorſetian fields a deep vermillion dy'd: 

Where Gillingham gave way to their great hoſts (in pride) 

Abundantly their blood that each on other ſpent. 

But Edmond, on whoſe ſide that day the better went 

And with like fortune thought the remnant to ſuppreſs 

That Sarum then beſieg'd, which was in great diſtreſs) 

With his victorious troops to Saliſbury retires : _ 

© When with freſh blecding wounds, Knute, as with freſh 
deſiree, 


* Whoſe might thou 


oh ſome-what maim'd, his mind yet 
* uniubdu'd, | | 

His lately conquering foe courageouſly purſu'd: 

© And finding out a way, ſent to his friends with ſpeed, 

Who him ſupply'd with aid: and being helpt at need, 

* Tempts Edmond ſtill to fight, ſtill hoping for a day. 

Towards Worſterſhire their powers both well upon their 

© way, | 

There, falling to the field, in a continual fight 

Two days the angry hoſts ſtill parted were by night: 

Where twice the riſing ſun, and twice the ſetting, faw 

Them with their equal wounds their wearied breath to draw. 
© Great London to ſurprize, then (next) Canutus makes : 

© And thitherward as faſt king Edmond Ironſide takes. 

 * Whilſt Knute ſet down his ſiege before the eaſtern gate, 

King Edmond through the weft paſt in triumphal ſtate. 

* But this courageous king, that ſcorned, in his pride, 

A town ſhould be beſieg'd wherein he did abide, 

© Into the fields again the valiant Edmond goes. 

* Kanutus, yet that hopes to win what he did loſe, 

© Provokes him ſtill to fight: and falling back where they 

Might field-roomth find at large, their enſigns to diſplay, 

Together flew again; that Brentford, with the blood 

* Of Danes and Engliſh mixt, diſcolour'd long time ſtood. 

© Yet Edmond, as before, went victor ſtill away. 


TH SONG. 


* Was lately come a-land, to whom brave Ironſide makes ; 
But Knute to him again as ſoon freſh courage takes: 
And fortune (as her ſelf) determining to ſhow 

That ſhe could bring an ebb on valiant Edmond's flow, 
And eas'ly caſt him down from off the top of chance, 
By turning of her wheel, Canutus doth advance. 
Where ſhe beheld that prince which ſhe had favor'd long 
(Even in her proud defbight) his murther'd troops among 
With ſweat and blood beſincar'd (dukes, earls,and biſhops 
ſlain, 

© In that moſt dreadful day, when all went to the Dane) 
Through worlds of dangers wade and with his ſword and 
© ſhie}d, | 

Such wonders there to act, as made her in the field 

* Aſhamed of her ſelf, ſo brave a ſpirit as he 

© By her unconſtant hand ſhould fo much wronged be. 
But, having loſt the day, to Gloceſter he draws, 
To raife a ſecond power in his ſlain foldiers cauſe, 
When late-encourag'd Knute, whilſt fortune yet doth laſt 
Who oft from Ironſide fled, now followed him as faſt. 
* Whilſt thus in civil arms continually they toil, 


5 


With threatning ſwords ſtill drawn; and with obnoxicus 
hands | | 
« Attending their revenge, whilſt either enemy ſtands, 


| © One man amongſt the reſt from this confuſion breaks, 


And to the ireful kings with courage boldly ſpeaks ; 
© Yet cannot all this blood your ravenous out-rage fill? 
© Is there no law, no bound, to your ambitious will, | 
But what your ſwords admit? as nature did ordain 
Our lives for nothing elle, but only to maintain 
* Your murthers, ſack, and ſpoil? If by this waſtful war 
The land unpeopled ly, ſome nation ſhall from far, 
© By ruin of you both, into the iſle be brought, 
« Obtaining that for which you twain ſo long have fought. 
© Unleſs then through your thirſt of empery you mean 
Both nations in theſe broils ſhall be extinguiſht clean, 
Select you champions fit, by them to prove your right, 
Or try it man to man your ſelves in ſingle fight, 

When as thoſe warlike kings, provok'd with courage 

high, | 

© It willingly accept in perſon by and by. 
And whilſtthey them prepare, the ſhapeleſs concourſe grows 
In little time fo great, that their unuſual flows 
Surrounded Severn's banks, whoſe ſtream amazed ſtood, 
Her Birch to behold, imifled with her flood, 
That with rctulgent arms then flamed ; whillt the kings, 
* Whole rage out of the hate of either's empire ſprings, 
Both armed cap-a-pic, upon their barred horſe 
Together fiercely flew ; that in their violent courſe 


| © (Like thunder when it ſpeaks moſt horribly and lowd, 


* Tearing the full-ſtuft paunch of ſome congealed cloud) 

* Their ſtrong hoots ſtrook the earth: and with the fearful 
Mock, = 
Their ſpears in ſplinters flew, their bevers both unlock. 

* Canutus, of the two that fartheſt was from hope, 

* Who found with what a foe his fortune was to cope, 

© Crys, noble Edmond, hold; let us the land divide. 
Here th*Engliſh and the Danes, from either equal fide 
Were ecchoes to his words, and all aloud do cry, 

* Courageous kings, divide; 'twere pity ſuch ſhould die. 


ſuppreſs | 
His ſtyle, or they were like to furfcit with exceſs, 
And time had brought about, that now they all began 
To liſten to a long-rold Prophecy, which ran | 
Of Moreland, that ſhe might live proſperouſly to ſee 
A river born of her, who well might reckon'd be 
The third of this large ifle : which ſaw did firſt ariſe 
From Arden, in thoſe days delivering prophecies, 


When ſoon that valiant Knute, whom nothing could | The Druids (as ſome fay, by her inſtructed were, 


« diſmay, | 
© Recall'd his ſcattered troops, and into Eſſex hies, 


In many ſecret ſkills ſhe had been conn'd her lere. 
The ledden of the birds moſt perfectly ſhe knew: 


Where (as ill fortune would) the Dane with freſh ſupplies | And alſo from their Sight ſtrange auguries the drew ; 
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And what th'one ſtrives to make, the other ſecks to ſpol 2 


— — — — - 


When now the. neighboring floods wild Wrckin to 
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Supreameſt in her place: whoſe circuit was extent 

From Avon to the banks of Severn and to Trent : 

Where empreſs like ſhe ſate with nature's bounties bleſt, 

And ſerv'd by many a nymph ; but two, of all the reſt, 

That Staffordſhire calls hers, there both of high account. 

The eld'ſt of which is Cank : though Needwood her ſur- 
mount 

In excellence of ſoil, by being richly plac'd 

Twixt Trent and batning Dove; and, equally imbrac'd 

By their abounding banks, participates their ſtore z 

Of Britain's foreſts : all (from th'leſs unto the more) 

For fineneſs of her turf ſurpaſſing ; and doth bear 

Her curled head ſo high, that foreſts far and near 

Oft grutch at her eſtate ; her floriſhing to ſee, 

Of all their ſtately tyers diſrobed when they be. 

But (as the world goes now) o woful Cank the while, 

As brave a wood-nymph once as any of this iſle , 

Great Arden's eldeſt child : which, in her mother's ground 

Before fair Feck'nham's ſelt, her old age might have crown'd; 


When as thoſe fallow deer, and huge-hauncht Rags that 


oraz'd 
Upon her ſhaggy heaths, the paſſenger amazed 
To ſee their mighty herds, with high-palm'd heads to threat 
The woods of o'ergrown oaks ; as ; though they meant to ſet 


Their horns to th'other's heights. But now, both thoſe and 


theſe | 

Are by vile gain devour*d : fo abject are our days 
She now, unlike her ſelf, a neat-herd's life doth live, 
Andher dejected mind to country cares doth give. 

But muſe, thou ſeem'*ſt to leave the Morelands too too 

5 
Of whom — may ſpeak (our mighty waſtes among) 
She from her chilly ſite, as from her barren feed, 
For body, horn, and hair, as fair a beaſt doth breed 
As ſcarcely this great iſle can equal : then of her, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou all this while the prophecy defer? ? 
Who bearing many ſprings, which pretty rivers grew, 


She could not be content, until ſhe fully knew 
Which child it was of hers (born under ſuch a fate) 
As ſhould in time be rais'd unto that high eſtate, 


(I fain would have you think, that this was long ago, 


When many a river, now chat turiouſly doth flow, 


Had ſcarcely learn'd to creep) and therefore ſhe doth will 


Wiſe Arden, from the depth of her abundant ſkill, 


To tell her which of theſe her rills it was ſhe meant, 
To ſatisfy her will, the wifard anſwers ; Trent. 

For, as a ſkilful fore! the aged foreſt wilt, 

A more than uſual power did 3 in that name conſiſt, 
Which thirty doth import; by which ſhe thus divin'd, 
There ſhould be found in her, of fiſhes thirty kind; 


And thirty abbeys great, in places fat and rank, 


Should in ſucceeding time be builded on her bank ; 

And thirty ſeveral ſtreams from many a ſundry way, 

Unto her greatneſs ſhould their watry tribute pay. 
This, Moreland greatly lik'd: yet in that tender love, 

Which ſhe had ever born unto her darling Dove, 
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She could have wiſht it his : becauſe the dainty graſs 
That grows upon his bank, all other doth ſurpaſs. 


At Stafford meeteth Penk, which ſhe along doth bring 

To Trent by Tixal grac d, the Aſtons ancient ſeat 

Which oft the Muſe hath found her ſafe and feet retreat 
The noble owners now of which beloved place, 

Good fortunes them and theirs with honor'd titles grace : 
May heaven ſtill bleſs that pouſe, till happy floods you fee 
Your ſelves more grac'd by it, than it by you can he. 


Whoſe bounty, ſtill my Muſe ſp freely ſhall c onfeſs, 


As when ſhe ſhall want words, her figns ſhall it expreſs. 


So * bears eas' ly down tow 'rds her dear ſoveraign 
rent: 

But nothing in the world gives W ſuch content 

As her own darling Dove his confluence to behold 

Of floods in ſundry ſtrains: as, crankling Manyfold, 


And labyrinth- -like turns (as in the mores ſhe ſtrays) 

She firſt receiv'd her name, by gi wing ſtrangely mad, 
O'ergone with love of Hanſe, a dapper Moreland Jad, 
Who. near their cryſtal ſprings: as in thoſe waſtes they play'd, 
Bewitcht the wanton heart of that delicious maid : 

Which inſtantly was turn'd ſo much from being coy, 

That ſhe might ſeem to doat upon the moriſh boy. 

Who cloſely ſtole away (perceiving her intent) ; 

With his dear lord the Dove, in queſt of princely Trent, 
With many other floods (as, Churnet, in his train 

That draweth Dunſmore on, with Yendon, then clear Tain, 
That comes alone to Dove) of which, Hanſe one would be. 
And for himſelf he fain of Manyfold would free 

(Thinking this amorous nymph by ſome means to beguile) 


— 


He cloſely under earth conveys his head a while. 


But, when the river fears ſome policy of his, 

And her beloved Hanſe immediately doth miſs, 
Diſtracted in her courſe, inprovidently raſh, 

She oft againſt the cleefs her cryſtal front doth daſh : 
Now forward, then again ſhe backward ſeems to bear ; 


As, like to loſe her ſelf by ſtraggling here and there. 


Hanſe, that this while ſuppos'd him quite out of her fight, 
No ſooner thruſts his head into the cheerful light, 
But Manyfold that ſtill the run- away doth watch, 
Him (ere he was aware) about the neck doth catch : 
And, as the angry Hanſe would fain her hold remove, 
They ſtruggling tumble down into their lord, the Dove. 
Thus though th*induſtrious muſe hath been imploy'd ſo 


long, 


| Yet is ſhe loth to do poor little Smeſtal wrong, 
That from her Wilfrune's ipring near Hampton plies, to 


pour | 
The wealth ſhe there receives, into her friendly Stowr. 
Nor ſhall the little Bourn have cauſe the muſe to blame, 


Whom ſhe in her next ſong ſhall greet with mirthful cheer, 
So happily arriv'd now in her native ſhire, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part NG her progreſs i into the land, the muſe comes ſouthward 


from Cheſhire into adjoining Stafford, and that part of r- 


ſhire which lies in the Englith fide eaſt from Severn, 


And into leſſer ſtreams the ſpatious current cut. 


In that raging devaſtation over this kingdom by the Danes, they 
had gotten divers of their ſhips fraught with proviſion out of Thames 


into the river Ley (which divides Middleſex and Eſſex) ſome twenty 
miles from London; Alfred holding his tents near that territory, eſpeci- 
ally to prevent their ſpoil of the inſtant harveſt, obſerved that by dividing 
the river, then navigable between them and Thames, their ſhips would be 
grounded, and themſelves bereft of what confidence their navy had 
promiſed them. He thought it, and did it, by parting the water into 
three channels. The Danes betook themſelves to flight, their ſhips 
left as a prey to the Londoners, 


Her Lord's imbraces vow'd fhe never more would know. 


this Elfled, or Ethelfled his daughter, married to Ethelred earl of Merc- 
land. Of Alfred's worth and troublous raign, becauſe here the author 
leaves him, I offer you theſe of an ancient Engliſh wit ; 


—_— — A. 4 


Nobilitas innata rib probitatis honorem 
Armipotens Alfrede gedit, provitaſque laborem 
Perpetuumgue labor nomen. Cui mixta dolori 
Gaudia ſemper erant, pes ſemper mixta timori. 
Si modo wiftor eras, ph craſtina bella padebas: 

Si made victus eras, ad craſtina bella parabas. 
Cui weſtes Judore jugi, cui ficca cruore 

Tincta jugi, quantum ſit onus regnare probarunt. 


Hun- 


Put, ſubject he muſt be: as Sow, which from her ſpring 


The firſt that Jends him force : of whoſe meandred ways, 


From theſe Staffordian heaths that ſtrives to catch the Tame: 


This Alured left his ſon Edward ſucceſſor, and, among other children, | 
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i 1 I ; and if he deal plainly with us (I | Bat I have ! read it affirm'd, that Ethelred never would endure any wax 1 it. F. 
3 5 r make in copies the | candles, becauſe he had ſeen his mother unmercifully with them whip N 
eleven and twelve of his hiſtary, are of moſt different ſtrain, and y the good St. Edward. It's not worth one of the candles, which be the „%. -.,, 
ſeem made when Apollo was either angry, or had not le ĩſure to-overlook N truer; I incline to the fut. To expiate all, the afterward built two 114, 6, 
them) he ſhews his muſe (as alſo in another written by him upon Edgar, Nunneries, one at Werwel, the other at Am breſbury ; and by al! means 
beginning Hucror opum, windex ſcelerum, Largitor honoram, Sc.) in that | of penitence and ſatisfaction (as the doctrine then directed) endeavoured 
ſtill declining time of learning's ſtate, worthy of much recedence. Of | her freedom out of this horrible offence, 

Ethelfled in William of Malmeſbury, is the Latm this Engliſh : ; | 
« She was the love of the ſubject, fear of the enemy, a woman of a And in one wight the throats of all the Daniſh . 
„mighty heart; having once endur d the grievous pains of child- birth, | | 
« eyer afterward denied her huſband thoſe ſweeter deſires ; proteſting, | Hiſtory, not this place, muft inform the reader of more particulars 
« that yielding indulgence towards a pleaſure, having ſo much conle- | of the Danes; and let him fee to the firſt ſong. But, for this ſlaughter, 
quent pain, was unſeemly in a king's daughter.” She was buried at I thus eaſe his inquiſttion. Ethelred (after multitudes of miſeries, long 
S. Peter's in Gloceſter ; her name loaden by monks with numbers of | continued through their exactions and devaſtations, being ſo large, that 
her excellencies. ſixteen ſhires had endured their cruel and even conquering ſpoils) in the 
twenty third year of his reign, tirengthened with provoking hopes, 
grounded on alliance, which, by marriage with Emma, daughter of 


Richard I. duke of N ormandy, he had with his neighbour potentate, 
After he had taken Wales and Scotland (as our Hiſtorians ſay) from | ſent privy letters into every place of note, where the Danes by truce 


| alls him Ludwal, and Conſtantine ; he reftored | peaceably reſided, to the F.ngliſh, commanding them, all as one, on 

„ afirming, that it was more for his Majeſty the ſelf. ſame day and hour appointed (the day was St. Brictius, that is, 

Hector to make a king than be one. The Scotiſh * ſtories are not agreeing, the thirteenth of e SY to put them, as reſpective occa- 
Boeth, lib, here, with ours; againſt whom Buchanan ſtorms, for affirming ſion belt fitted, to hre or word; which was performed. 


22 Hig what I ſee not how he is ſo well able to confute, as they to juſtify. | 
cba nan. 11. 


For Conſtantine their king, an hoſtage hither brought. 


o- And for matter of that nature, I rather ſend you to the col- A CHRONOLOGICAL Order and Deſcent of the Kings here 
6. . 88. Jecions in Edward the fir, by Thomas of Walſingham, and thence _ included in Wrekin's ſong. 
for the ſame and other to Edward Hall's Hen. VIII. | 3 | | 
7 britiſh « Ls wk ſon to Tnegild (oth ; eilt kim Alm d) grand 
| | aud fails the briti Fa wept, 800. Egbert fon to Tnegild (others call him und) grand- 
A N, eprune, whoſe 7 roud ff fb Ocean / 19 5 child to king Ine After * him ſcarce any, none long, gs to Io 
| 3 . : R 1 had the name of king in the iſle, but ernort or n du de- 
b Rob. Gio pom f by 7, wu of an any way me ING Hts earls ; the common Xo being Duces, . Con- ae 2 5 
es., S. Dupſags lar 8 1000) PTY 7 n ; ſules, and ſuch like; which in ſome writers after the Weſtſex all 
d to the Lozd paps is pboꝛe and bli conqueſt were indifferent names, and William the 1. the feſt | 
RR Ee Sms, — 2 pboze is. | g is nyo called Earl of Normandy. pate 8 Fry 
| | | 835. Ethelulph ſon to Egbert. TA 
(among his other innumerable benefits, and royal cares) had a navy. $55. Ethelbald and Ethelbert, ſons to Ethelulph, dividing moſt com- Mt 
c Some ſay of © 3600 fail 3 which by tripartite diviſion in the eaſt, weſt, and nor- | their kingdom, according to their father's teſtament. monly writ- "Ri 
£75. CT?» thern coaſts, both defended what was ſubject to pirates rapine, and ſo | 860. Ethelbert alone, after Echelbald's death. | 3 4 | pull 
CI. CI. . s 7 1 i 1 R | 0 ex, al. 15 
made ſtrong his own nation againſt the enemies invaſion. | 866. Ethelred, third fon of Ethelulph. et is. pl 
| | | 871. Alfred youngeſt ſon to 8 brought up at Rome; Seięniory i 
By civil ftepdame's hate to death was laſtly done. | and there, in Ethelred's life time, anointed by Pope (as it were) |] 
Lo | | Leo the IV. as in ominous hope of his future king- OO 1 
Edgar had by one woman (his greateſt Rains ſhew'd themſelves in dom. 23 3 it, Direct _ 
this variety and unlawful obtaining of luſtful ſenſuality, as ſtories will tell 901. Edward the I. ſurnamed in ſtory Senior, ſon to Alfred. „ Property, al ti 
you, in that of earl Ethelwald, the nun Wulfrith, and the young laſs of 924. Athelſtan, eldeſt ſon to Edward, by Egwine a ſhepherd's the other 


Andover) call'd Egelfled, ſurnamed Ened, daughter to Odmer a great 
nobleman, Edward; and by queen Elfrith, daughter to Orgar earl of 

„ 1.3... Devonſhire, Ethelred of ſome ſeven years age at his death. That, 
15 oy Egelfled was a profeſt Nun, ſome have argued, and { make Ethelred 


daughter; but, to whom beauty and noble ſpirit de- Provinces 
nied, what baſe parentage required. She, before the Gurten 
king lay with her, dream't (you remember that of : 


and what 
Olympias, as many ſuch like) that out of her womb the Danes 


| - PEST ; : b juſtly poſ- 1 
Durſtzn, the only legitimate heir to the crown: nor do I think that, except Alfrith, did ſhine a moon, enlightning all England, which in ___— '| 
Fi Ecclef, he — to any of the ladies, on whom he got children! Edward her birth Atheltan 2-4; d true. . theirs, 
bi. 4 was anointed king (for in thoſe days was that ule of anointing among 940. Edmund the I. _ Edward by his queen Edgive. Neri * 
the Saxon princes, and began in king Alfred) but not without diſliking 946. 2 IN E 4 _ | | pas oh 
grudges of his ſtepmother's faction, which had nevertheleſs in ſubſtance, 935 3 c 4 7 of E. 2 ay Delicie Av lo, ſeque x Ilec- 15 
what his vain name only of king pretended: but her bloody hate, bred 959. Edgar(ſecond fon of Edmund) Hamer ac Deliciæ Anglorum. Ml 


out of womaniſh ambition, ſtraining to every point of ſoveraignty, not 


975. Edward the II. ſon to Edgar by Egelfled, murthered by = Fall 
thus ſatisfied, compell'd in her this cruelty, King Edward not ſuſpecting 


his ſtepmother Alfrith, and thence call'd St. Edward. 11. qui Fd. 


her diſſembled purpoſes, with ſimple kindneſs of an open nature, weary'd ] 979. hs - the 25 ſon 107 3 by queen Alfrith, yr omg 5 
after the chaſe in Purbeck iſle in Dorſetſhire, without guard or atten- po es. 1 8 u Ren Ired b is 6 i RR Os * 
dance, viſits her at Corfe Caſtle ; ſhe under ſweet words and ſaluting * rags r 11 | ade to Ethelred by his firſt wi e Eligwe, "ares, 

kiſſes, palliating her helliſh deſign, entertains him: but while he being | | urnamed Aronude. . | | 


e7ide Mar. very hot and thirſty (without imagination of treaſon) was in pledging | Between him and Cnut (or Canutus) the Dane, ſon to Swane, was 
rail. lib, 2. her, The, © or one of her appointed ſervants, ſtabb'd the innocent king. | that intended ſingle combat ; ſo by _ own particular fortunes to end 
cap, 9- & His corps, within a httle ipace expiring Its laſt breath, Was buried At the miſeries which the Engliſh ſoil bore recorded in very great cha- 
Huntingdon Wareham, thence afterward by Alfer earl of Mercland tranſlated into a WIR written with ſtreams of her childrens nd It properly here 
1 "2, Shafiſbury, which (as to the ſecond ſong I note) was hereby for a time . b , r ne 
f Maimesb, ; #4614 5 y . © | breaks off; for (the compoſition being, that Edmund ſhould have his 
lib. de Pen- called St Edward's. Thus did his brother in lazy Ethelred (according part Weſtſex, Eſtſex, Eſtangle Middleſex Surrey, Kent, and Suſſex, 
re. 2. to wicked Elfrith's cruel and traiterous project) ſucceed him. As, of | and the Dane (who durſt RO ht it our bus * td eee, 5 
Conſtantine Coprony mus, the Greeks, ſo, of this Ethelred, is affirmed, S : 
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that, in his holy tincture he abus'd the font with natural excrements, 
which made St Dunſtan, then chriſtening him, angerly exclaim, Per 
Deum & Matrem ejus, ignauus homo erit. Some ten years of 


| age was 
he, when his brother Edward was ſlain, and, out of childiſh affe dion, 


2 Reb. Glo 


wept for him bitterly ; which his mother extremely diſſiking, being 


u. author of the murther only for his ſake, moſt cruelly beat him her ſelt 


cefirenſix, with $ a handful of wax 


i Shee, 


1 Feet in 
woe, 


k Saw. 


r 


— — — LCandlen long and towe 

h Neo ne bileved noght ar he lag at hir i vet pſwome: 
War thozu this child afterward ſuch hey mon as he was 
Was the wozſe wan he k yſep Candlen vo: this cas. 


Mercland and the Northern territories.) Edmund died the ſame year 

(ſome report was, that traiterous Edrique Streona earl of Mercland 

poiſoned him) leaving ſons Edmund and Edward: but they were, 

by Daniſh ambition, and trayterous perjury of the unnatural Engliſh 

ſtate, diſinherited, and all the kingdom caſt under Cnut. After him 

raign'd his ſon Harold I. Lightfoot, a ſhoemaker's o ſon (but diſſembled, o Marian. 
as begotten by him on his queen Alfgive: ) then, with Harold, Hard- bee hi 
| cnut, whom he had by his wife Emma, king Ethelred's dowager. 80 , 


| that from Edmund, of Saxon blood (to whoſe glory Wrekin hath dedi- 9 9 
cated his endeavor; and therefore ſhould tranſcend kis purpoſe, if he 
exceeded their empire) until Edward the Confeſſor, following Hardenut, 


{ fon to Ethelred, by the ſame queen Emma, the kingdom continued un- 
cer Daniſh princes, 
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The THIRTEENTH SONG. 


| Tux ARGUMENT. 
This ſong our ſhire of Warwick ſounds , 
Revives old Arden's ancient bounds, 
Through many ſhapes the muſe here roves 
Now ſporting in thoſe ſhady groves, 

The tunes of birds oft ſtays to hear: +4 
Then finding herds of luſty deer, 

She huntreſs-like the hart purſues ; 

And like a hermit walks, to chuſe 
The ſimples every where that grow; 
Comes Ancor's glory next to ſhow ; | 
Tells Guy of Warwick's famous deeds ; 
To th'vale of Red-horſe then proceds, 
To play her part the reſt among; 

There ſhutteth up her thirteenth ſong. 


PON the mid-lands now th'induſtrious muſe doth 
fall 3 ” ; 
That ſhire which we the * heart of England well may call, 


wickſhire As ſhe herſelf extends (the midſt which is decreed) 


s the 
middle 
ſhire of 


England. 
bd 'T'he an- 
cient coat 


of that 
earldom, 


Divers 


towns ex- 


preſſing 


her name: 


as Henly 


in Arden, 
Hampton 
in Arden, 


&c. 


Betwixt St. Michael's mount, and Barwick-bord' ring Tweed, 
Brave Warwick ; that abroad fo long advanc'd her * bear, 
$. By her illuſtrious earls renowned every where; 
Above her neighbouring ſhires which always bore her head. 
My native country then, which ſo brave ſpirits haſt bred, 
If there be virtue yet remaining in thy earth, 
Or any good of thine thou bred'ſt into my birth, 
Accept it as thine own, whilſt now T1 fing of thee ; 
Of all thy later brood th*unworthiefi though I be, 
Muſe, firſt of Arden tell, whoſe foot-ſteps © yet are found 
In her rough wood-lands more than any other ground, 
$. That mighty Arden held even in her height of pride; 
Her one hand touching Trent, the other, Severn's fide. 
The very ſound of theſe, the wood-nymphs doth awake : 
When thus of her own ſelf the ancient foreſt ſpake ; 
My many goodly ſites when firſt I came to ſhow, 
© Here opened I the way to mine overthrow : | 
For when the world found out the fitneſs of my foil, _ 
The gripple wretch began immediately to ſpoil _ 
My tall and goodly woods, and did my grounds incloſe : 


Buy which, in little time my bounds I came to loſe. 


. © That gives our kind the place: elſe were there many a one 


* 7K 


When Britain firſt her fields with villages had fill'd, 
Her people wexing ſtill, and wanting where to build, 
< They oft diſlodg'd the hart, and ſet their houſes, where 
Ne in the broom and brakes had long time made his ley re. 
Of all the foreſts here within this mighty iſle, 
If thoſe old Britons then me ſoveraign did inſtile, 

] needs muſt be the great'ſt; for greatneſs *cis alone 


For pleaſantneſs of ſhade that far doth me excel. 
But of our foreſt's kind the quality to tell, | 
We equally partake with wood-land as with plain, 
Alike with hill and dale; and every day maintain 
© The ſundry kinds of beaſts upon our copious waſtes, 
That men for profit breed, as well as thoſe of chaſe.” 
Here Arden of her ſelf ceaſt any more to ſhow ; 
And with her ſylvan joys the muſe along doth go. 
When Phoebus lifts his head out of the winter's wave, 
No ſooner doth the Earth her flowery boſom brave, 
At ſuck time as the year brings on the pleaſant ſpring, 
But hunts-up to the morn the feath'red ſylvans ſing: 
Anc in the lower grove, as on the riſing knole, 
T1: in the higheſt ſpray of every mounting pole, 


: Thoſe quiriſters are percht with many a ſpeckled breaſt. 


Then from her burniſht gate the goodly glitt'ring eaſt 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night 
Beſpangled had with pearl, to pleaſe the morning's ſight : 


On which the mirthful quires, with their clear open throats, 


Unto the joyful morn ſo ſtrain their warbling notes, 


That hills and vallies ring, and even the echoing air 
Seems all compos'd of ſounds, about them every where. 


The throſtel, with ſhrill ſharps ; as purpoſely he ſong 
T*awake the luftleſs ſun; or chiding, that ſo long 

He was in coming forth, that ſhould the thickets thrill : 
The wooſel near at hand, that hath a golden bill ; 


As nature him had markt of purpoſe, t'let us ſee 
That from all other birds his tunes ſhould different be: 


For, with their vocal ſounds, they ſing to pleaſant May ; 


Upon his © dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. « Of all 
When in the lower brake, the nightingale hard-by, birds, on- 
In ſuch lamenting ſtrains the joy ful hours doth ply, 3 F 
As though the other birds ſhe to her tunes would draw. whiſtleth, 


And, bur that nature (by her all-conſtraining law) 

Each bird to her own kind this ſeaſon doth invite, 

They elſe, alone to hear that charmer of the night, 

(The more to uſe their ears) their voices ſure would ſpare, 
That moduleth her tunes fo admirably rare, 

As man to {et in parts at firſt had learn'd of her. 


| To philomel the next, the linet we prefer; 


And by that warbling bird, the wood-lark place we then, 
The red-ſparrow, the nope, the red-breaſt, and the wren, 
The yellow-pate : which though ſhe hurt the blooming tree, 
Yet ſcarce hath any bird a finer pipe than ſhe. 


| And of theſe chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not behind, 


That hath ſo many ſorts deſcending from her kind. 


The tydy for her notes as delicate as they, 


The laughing hecco, then the counterfeiting jay, 
The ſofter with the ſhrill (ſome hid among the leaves, 


Some in the taller trees, ſome in the lower greaves) 


Thus fing away the morn, until the mounting ſun, 
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath run, 
And through the twiſted tops of our cloſe covert creeps 
To kiſs the gentle ſhade, this while that ſweetly ſleeps. 
And near to theſe our thicks, the wild and frightful herds, 


| Not hearing other noiſe but this of chattering birds, 


Feed fairly on the lawns ; both ſorts of ſeaſon'd deer: 
Here walk the ſtately red, the freckled fallow there: 
The bucks and luſty ſtags amongſt the raſcals ſtrew'd, 
As ſometime gallant ſpirits amongſt the multitude. — | 
e Of hunt- 


Of all the beaſts which we for our © venerial name, 
The hart amongſt the reſt, the hunter's nobleſt game: cg. 


Of which moſt princely chaſe ſith none did ere report, 
Or by deſcription touch, t'expreſs that wondrous ſport 
(Yet might have well beſeem'd th*ancients nobler ſongs) 
To our old Arden here, moſt fitly it belongs : 

Yet ſhall ſhe not invoke the muſes to her aid ; 


| But thee, Diana bright, a goddeſs and a maid : 


In many a huge-grown wood, and many a ſhady grove, 
Which oft haſt born thy bow (great huntreſs, us'd to rove) 
At many a cruel beaſt, and. with thy darts to pierce 

The lyon, panther, ounce, the bear, and tigre fierce ; 


| And following thy fleet game, chaſte mighty foreſts queen, 


With thy diſhevel'd nymphs attir*d in youthful green, 
About the lawns haſt ſcowr'd, and waſtes both far and 
near, TOY | 


Brave huntreſs: but no beaſt ſhall prove thy quarries here; 


Save 


The THIRTEENTH SONG. RET 


Save thoſe the beſt of chaſe, the tall and luſty red, The black and darkſome nights, the bright and giadfome 
The ſtag for goodly ſhape, and ſtatelineſs of head, | days 


ls fitt*ſt to hunt at force. For whom, when with his hounds I Indifferent are to him, his hope on God that ſtays. 
The labouring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed grounds Each little village yields his ſhort and homely fare: 
Where harbor'd is the hart; there often from his feed To gather wind-fall'n ſticks, his great'ſt and only care; 
The dogs of him do find ; or thorough ſkilful heed, Which every aged tree {till yieldeth to his fire. 
The huntſman by his * lot, or breaking earth, perceives, | This man, that is alone a king in his deſire, 
Or entring of the thick by preſſing of the greaves, | By no proud ignorant lord is baſely over-aw'd, 
Where he had gone to lodge. Now when the hart doth | Nor his falſe praiſe affects, who groſly being claw'd, 
hear Stands like an itchy moi! ; nor of a pin he weighs 
The often-bellowing hounds to vent his ſecret leir, What fools, abuſed kings, and humorous ladies raiſe, 
He rouzing ruſheth out, and through the brakes doth drive, | His free and noble thought, ne'er envies at the grace 
As though up by the roots the buſhes he would rive. That often- times is given unto a bawd moſt baſe, 
And through the cumb'rous thicks, as fearfully he makes, | Nor ſtirs it him to think on the impoſtor vile, WW 
He with his branched head the tender ſaplings ſhakes, Who ſeeming what he's not, doth ſenſually beguile ö 
That ſprinkling their moiſt pearl do ſeem for him to weep; | The ſottiſh purblind world : but abſolutely free, 
When after goes the cry, with yellings loud and deep, His happy time he ſpends the works of God to ſee, 
That all the foreſt rings, and every neighbouring place : In thoſe fo ſundry herbs which there in plenty grow 
=; And there is not a hound but falleth to the chaſe. Whoſe ſundry ſtrange effects he only ſeeks to know. 
| «+ One of * Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter chears, | And in a little maund, being made of oziers ſmall, 
| the mea- Whilſt {till the luſty ſtag his high-palm'd head up-bears, | Which ſerveth him to do full many a thing withal!, 
__ is His body ſhowing ſtate, with unbent knees upright, He very choicely ſorts his ſimples got abroad. 
Here finds he on an oak rheum-purging polypode; 
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the horn. Expreſſing (from all beaſts) his courage in his flight. 


= 


... ͤ .. 


. 
But when th' approaching foes ſtill following he perceives, | And in ſome open place that to the ſun doth ly, \l 
That he his ſpeed muſt truſt, his uſual walk he leaves; | He fumitory gets, and eye-bright for the eye; | | 5 
And o'er the champain flies: which when th'aſſembly find, | The yarrow, wherewithall he ſtops the wound- made gorc; i i 
Each follows, as his horſe were footed with the wind. | The healing tutſan then, and plantane for a ſore; "it bi 
But being then imboſt, the noble ſtately deer And hard by them again he holy vervain finds, i'Y 
When he hath gotten ground (the kennel caſt arrear) Which he about his head that hath the megrim binds. 1.8 
4 Doth beat the brooks and ponds for ſweet refreſhing ſoil : | The wonder-working dill he gets not far from theſe, 10 
F That ſerving not, then proves if he his ſcent can foil, Which curious women uſe in many a nice diſeaſe. | "a 
= And makes amongſt the herds, and flocks of ſhag-wool'd | For them that are with newts, or ſnakes, or adders ſtung, | "7 
ſheep, Ss He ſceketh out an herb that's called adders-tongue z 391 
Them frighting from the guard of thoſe who had their keep. | As nature it ordain'd, us own like hurt to cure, 
But when as all his ſhifts his ſafety ſtill denies, And ſportive did her ſelf to niceties inure. | 14 
Put quite out of his walk, the ways and fallows tries. Valerian then he crops, and purpoſely doth ſtamp, SN | b 
Whom when the plow-man meets, his team he letteth ſtand | T'apply unto the place that's haled with the cramp z _ | 0! | 
 T-affail him with his goad : fo with his hook in hand, As centory, to cloſe the wideneſs of a wound } | 
The ſhepherd him purſues, and to his dog doth halow : | The belly hurt by birth, by mugwort to make found. | 16 
When, with tempeſtuous ſpeed, the hounds and huntſmen | His chickweed cures the heat that in the jace doth riſe: 1 
follow; 5 „„ For phyſick, ſome again he inwardly applies. 
Until the noble deer through toil bereav'd of ſtrength, For comforting the ſpleen and liver, gets for juice 
tis long and finewy legs then failing him at length, Pale hore-hound, which he holds of moſt eſpecial uſe. 
The villages attempts, enrag'd, not giving way So ſaxifrage is good, and harts- tongue for the ſtone, 
Lo auy thing he meets now at his fad decay. | With agrimony, and that herb we call St. John. 
The cruel ravenous hounds and bloody hunters near, To him that hath a flux, of ſhepherds-purſe Le gives, 
This nobleſt beaſt of chaſe, that vainly doth but fear, And mouſe-ear unto him whom ſome ſharp rupture grieves. 1 
Some bank or quick: ſet finds: to which his haunch oppos'd, | And for the laboring wretch that's troubled with a coughs e 
He turns upon his foes, that ſoon have him inclos'd. Or ſtopping of the breath, hy phlegm that's hard and tough, | 1 
The churliſh-throated hounds then holding him at bay, Campana here he crops, approved wondrous good: | 100 
And as their cruel fangs on his harſh ſkin they lay, As comfrey unto him that's bruiſed, ſpitting blood; | 
With his ſharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wounds. | And from the falling-il}, by five-leaf doth reſtore, 1 
> The The hunter, coming in to help his wearied hounds, | And melancholy cures by ſoveraign hellebore. e (Wl 
hartweep. He deſperately aſſails; until oppreſt by force, | Of theſe moſt helpful herbs yet tell we but a few, | 
races 0 e who the mourner is to his own dying corſe, | To thoſe unnumbred forts of ſimples here that grew. | 9 
5 Upon the ruthleſs earth his precious tears lets fall. Which juſtly to ſer down, even * Dodon ſhort doth fall; * The | 
held tobe To foreſts that belongs; but yet this is not all; Nor ſkilful * Gerard, yet, ſhall ever find them all. authors 
| Precious With ſolitude what ſorts, that here's not wond'rous rite ? But from our hermit here the muſe we mult inforce, on 
* 3 Whereas the hermit leads a ſweet retired lif f [And zealouſly proceed in our intended courle : bals, 
hunt: ß From villages repleat with ragg'd and ſweating clowns, | How Arden of her rills and riverets doth diſpoſe ; 
: 4 1 And from the lothſome airs of ſmoky-citied towns. By Alceſter how Aln to Arro eas'ly flows; 


Suppoſe twixt noon and night, the ſun his half-way wrought | And mildly being mixt, to Avon hold their way : 
(The ſhadows to be large, by his deſcending brought) And likewiſe tow' rd the north, how lively-tripping Rhea, | 
Who with a fervent eye looks through the twyring glades, | T*attend the luſtier Tame, is from her fountain ſent: | 

And his diſperſed rays commixeth with the ſhades, So little Cole and Blyth go on with him to Trent. 

Exhaling the milch dew, which there had tarried long, His Tamworth at the laſt, he in his way doth win : Wl 
—_— And on the ranker graſs till paſt the noon-ſted hung; There playing him a while, till Ancor ſhould come in, | ml 
have of. When as the hermit comes out of his homely * cell, | Which trifleth twixt her banks, obſerving ſtate, fo flow, 
had their Where from all rude reſort he happily doth dwell : As though into his arms ſhe ſcorn'd herſelf to throw: Wi 
abodes by Who in the ſtrength of youth, a man at arms hath been; Yet Arden will'd her Tame to ſerve ! her on his knee; (10 


I Ancer. 199 
Fa Or one who of this world the vileneſs having ſeen, For by that nymph alone, they both ſhould honor'd be. | | 
foreſts, © Retires him from it quite; and with a conſtant mind The foreſt, ſo much fall'n from what ſhe was before, | 


Man's beaſtlineſs ſo loaths, that flying human kind, That to her former height fate could her not reſtore 3 5 ö [ ; 
| £143: Though h 
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Though oft in her behalf, the genius of the land 


L BIO N: 


| Her walls in good repair, her ports fo bravely built, 3 
Importun'd the heavens with an auſpicious hand. | Her halls in good eſtate, her croſs fo richly gilt, 3 
Yet granted at the laſt (the aged nymph to grace) | As ſcorning all the towns that ſtand within her view : | 3 
They by a lady's birth would more renown that place, Yet muſt the not be griev'd, that Cune ſhould claim her I 
Than if her woods their heads above the hills ſhould ſeat; due, I 
And for that purpoſe, firſt made Coventry ſo great Tow'rds Warwick with this train as Avon trips along, 4 
(A poor thatcht village then, or ſcarcely none at all, To Guy-cliff being come, her nymphs thus bravely ſong; 3 
That could not once have dream'd of her now ſtately wall) | © To thee, renowned knight, continual praiſe we owe, I 
$. And thither wiſely brought that goodly virgin-band, And at thy hallow'd tomb thy yearly obits ſhow : 
Th'eleven thouſand maids, chaſte Urſula's command, Who, thy dear Phillis name and country to advance, 
Whom then the Britain kings gave her full power to preſs, | © Left'{t Warwick's wealthy ſeat : and failing into France, 
For matches to their friends in Britany the leſs. At tilt, from his proud ſteed, duke Otton threw'ſt to 
At whoſe departure thence, each by her juſt bequeſt ground : 
Some ſpecial virtue gave, ordaining it to reſt And with th'invalued prize of Blanch the beauteous crown'd 
With one of their own ſex, that there her birth ſhould have, | « (The Almain emperor s heir) high acts didſt there atchieve: 
Till fulneſs of the time which fate did choicely ſave As Lovain thou again didſt valiantly relieve. 
Until the Saxons reign, when Coventry at length, Thou in the Soldan's blood thy worthy ſword imbru'dſt; 
From her ſmall, mean regard, recovered ſtate and ſtrength, And then in ſingle fight, great Amerant ſubdu'dſt. 
§. By Leofrick her lord yet in baſe bondage held, „ Twas thy Herculian hand, which happily deſtroy'd 
The people from her marts by tollage who expel'd : That Dragon, which ſo long Northumberland annoy'd ; 
Whoſe ducheſs, which deſir'd this tribute to releaſe, And ſlew that cruel boar, which waſte our wood-lands 
Their freedom often begg'd. The duke, to make her ceaſe, © laid, 
Told her, that if ſhe would his loſs fo far inforce, “ Whoſe tuſks turn'd up our tilths, and dens 1 in meadows 
His will was, ſhe ſhould ride ſtark nak't upon a horſe made: 
By day-light through the ſtreet : which certainly he thought, | Whoſe ſhoulder-blade remains at Corentry till now; 
In her heroick breaſt ſo deeply would have wrought, And, at our humble ſute, did quell that monſtrous cow 
That in her former ſute ſhe would have left to deal. The paſſengers that us'd from Dunſmore to affright. 
But that moſt princely dame, as one devour'd with zeal, | * Of all our Engliſh (yet) 6 moſt renowned knight, 
Went on, and by that mean the city clearly freed. © That Colebrond overcam'ſt : at whoſe amazing fall 
The firſt part of whoſe name, Godiva, doth fore-reed | * The Danes remov'd their camp from Wincheſter s lieg'd 
TH firſt ſyllable of hers, and G oder half doth ſound; © wall. 
For by agreeing words, great matters have been found. © Thy ſtatue Guy-cliff keeps, the gazer's eye to pleaſe ; 
But farther than this place the myſtery extends. * Warwick, thy mighty arms (thou Engliſh Hercules) 
What Arden had begun, in Ancor laſtly ends: Thy ſtrong and maſſy ſword, that never was controll'd: ; 
For in the Britiſh tongue, the Britons could not find, * Which, as her ancient right, her caſtle ſtill ſhall hold.” 2 
Wherefore to her that name of Ancor was aſſign'd : Scarce ended they their ſong, but Avon's winding ſtream, 4 
Nor yet the Saxons ſince, nor times to come had known, By Warwick, entertains the high-compleftion'd Leam : 
But that her being here was by this name fore-ſhown, And as ſhe thence along to Stratford on doth ftrain, 
As prophecying her. For, as the firſt did tell Receiveth little Heil the next into her train: 
Her fir-name, ſo again doth Ancor lively ſpell Then taketh in the Stour, the brook, of all the reſt 
Her chriſf ned title Anne. And as thoſe virgins there Which that moſt goodly vale of Red-horſe loveth beſts 
Did ſanctiſy that place : ſo hoty Edith here A valley that enjoys a very great eſtate, 
A recluſe long time liv'd, in that fair abbey plac'd, Yet not ſo famous held as ſmaller, by her fate: £ 
Which Alured enricht, and Powlſworth highly grac'd. | Now, for report had been too partial in her praiſe, E 
A princeſs being born, and abbeſs, with thoſe maids, Her juſt-conceived grief, fair Red-horſe thus bewrays 5 
All noble like ber ſelf, in bidding of their beads Shall every vale be heard to boaſt her wealth? and I, - 
Their holineſs bequeath*d upon ber to deſcend The needy countries near that with my corn ſupply Cc, 
Which there ſhould after live : in whoſe dear ſelf ſhould end | As bravely as the beſt, ſhall only I endure 5 
TÞ intent of Ancor*s name, her coming that decreed, The dull and beaſtly world my glories to obſcure; ; 
As hers (her place of birth) fair Coventry that freed. |* Near wayleſs Arden's fide, ſith my retir'd abode 
But whilſt about this tale ſmooth Ancor trifling ſtays, stood quite out of the way from every common road ? 
Unto the luſtier Tame as loth to come her ways, Great Euſham's fertil glebe, what tongue hath notextoll'd ? 
The flood intreats her thus; Dear brook, why doſt thou wrong] As though to her alone belong'd the * garb of gold. 4 The 
Our mutual love ſo much, and tediouſly prolong Of Bever's batful earth, men ſeem as though to fan, Sheaf. 
Our mirthful marriage-hour, for which I ſtill prepare? | © Reporting in what ſtore ſhe multiplies her grain: 
© Haſte to my broader banks, my joy and only care. And folk ſuch wondrous things of Aylſbury will tell, 
For as of all my floods thou art the firſt in fame; As though abundance ſtrove her burthen' d womb to 
When frankly thou ſhalt yield thine honour to my name, « ſwell, 
© I will protect thy ſtate : then do not wrong thy kind. Her room amongſt the reſt, * White-horſe is decreed : 
What pleaſure hath the world that here chou may' ſt not] She wants no ſetting forth: her brave Pegaſian ſteed 
IL.” find? (The wonder of the weſt) exalted to the ſkies : 
highcroſs, Hence, muſe, divert thy courſe to Dunſmore, by that ® | « My Red-horſe of you all contemned only lies. 
ſuppoſed croſs The fault is not in me, but in the wretched time: 
to Io ths Where thoſe two mighty ways, 3 Watling and the Foſs, ] On whom, upon good cauſe, I well may lay the crime: 
Fenland. Our center ſeem to cut. (The firſt doth hold her way, Which as all noble things, ſo me it doth neglect, 
a Seeto From Dover, to the farth'ſt of fruitful Angleſey : | « But when th'indu:.rious muſe ſhall purchaſe me reſpect 
the xvi. The ſecond ſouth and north, from Michael's utmoſt mount, Of countries near my ſite, and win me foreign fame . 
＋ To Cathneſs, which the farth'ſt of Scotland we account.) |< ( The Eden of you all delervedly that am) 41 
ham- And then proceed to ſhow, how Avon from her ſpring, JI ſhall as much be prais'd for delicacy then, Hy 
Wells. By * Newnham's fount is bleſt ; and how ſhe, blandiſhing, | As now in ſmall account with vile and mans men. 
: . By Dunſmore drives along. Whom Sow doth firſt aſſiſt,, For, from the lofty Edge that on my ſide doth ly, Edge 
une: tre: Which taketh Shirburn in, with Cune, a great while miſs'd; | Upon my ſpacious earth who caſts a curious eye, hill. 
chat is, the Though * Coventry from thence her name at firſt did raiſe. As many goodly ſears ſhall in my compaſs ſee, 
3 Now floriſhing with fanes, and proud piramides; : As many {weet delights and rarities in me 5 
* ö 4 8 
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The THIRTEENTH SONG. 


With all abundant ſweets : my frim and luſty flank 
Her bravery then diſplays, with meadows hugely rank. 


The thick and well-grown fog doth matt my ſmoother 


ſlades, | 

And on the lower leas, as on the higher hades 
The dainty clover grows (of graſs the only ſilk) 
That makes each udder ſtrut abundantly with milk. 

As an unletter'd man, at the deſired fight 
© Of ſome rare beauty mov'd with infinite delight, 
Not out of his own ſpirit, but by that power divine, 
Which through a ſparkling eye perſpicuouily doth ſhine, 
« Feels his hard temper yield, that he in paſſion breaks, 


« Andthings beyond his height, tranſported ſtrangely ſneaks: | 


As in the greateſt vale : from where my head I conch So thoſe that dwell in me, and live by frugal toil, 
The At Cotſwold's country's * foot, till with my heels I touch | * When they in my defence are reaſoning of my ſoil, 
. bounds of The Northamptonian fields, and fatning paſtures; where As rapted with my wealth and beauties, learned grow, 
3 2 I raviſh every eye with my inticing chear. And in well- fitting terms, and noble language, ſhow 
=” As ſtill the year grows on, that Ceres once doth load The lordſhips in my lands, from Rolright(which remains 
J Ihe full earth with her ſtore; my plenteous boſom ſtrow'd 


*S. A witneſs of that day we won upon the Danes) 

* To Tawceſter well-near: *twixt which, they uſe to tell 

Of places which they ſay do Rumney's ſelf excel. 

Of * Daſſet they dare boaſt, and give * Wormlighton prize, Won 

As of that fertil flat by Biſhopton that lies. drous 
For ſhowing of my bounds, if men may rightly gueſs N 

By my continued form which beſt doth me expreſs, organ 

On either of my ſides, and by the riſing grounds, 

Which in one faſhion hold, as my molt certain mounds, 

In length near thirty miles I am diſcern'd to be.“ 

Thus Red-horſe ends her tale; and I therewith agree 

To finiſh here my ſong : the mule ſome eaſe doth aſk, 

As wearied with the toil in this her ſerious taſk. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


N TO the heart of England and Wales the muſe here is entered, 
1 that is, Warwickſhire her native country; whoſe territory you 
might call Middle-Engle (for here was that part of Mercland, ſpoke 
of in ſtory) for equality of diſtance from the inarming ocean. | 


By her illuſtrious carls renowned every where. 


Permit to yourſelf credit of thoſe, loaden with antique fables, as Guy 

(of whom the author in the XII. Song, and here preſently) Morind and 

ſuch like, and no more teſtimony might be given, to exceed. But, 

more ſure juſtification hereof is, in thoſe great Princes Henry Beau- 

champ Earl of Warwick, and Præcomes Angliæ (as the Record calls him) 

i Parl. ret, under * Henry VI. and Richard Nevill making it (as it were) his gain 


23 Hen. b. to crown and depoſe kings in that bloody diflenſion *twixt the white 
op, Can. and red roſes. 1 


That mighty Arden held — 

What is now the Woodland in Warwickſhire, was heretofore part 
of a larger wild or foreſt called Arden. The reliques of whoſe name in 
Dene of Monmouthſhire, and that Arduenna or La Foreft q Ardenne, by 
Henault and Luxembourg, ſhews likelihood of interpretation of the yet 


3 b Haber. uſed Engliſh name of Woodland. And, whereas, in old inſcriptions, 
„ a 4 0 


— 


That comprehenſive largeneſs which this Arden once extended (before 
ruin of her woods) makes the author thus limit her with Severn and 
Trent. By reaſon of this her greatneſs join'd with antiquity, he alſo 
made choice of this place for deſcription of the chaſe, the Engliſh ſimples, 
and hermit, as you read in him. | 5 


And thither wiſely brought that goodly Virgin band. 


Sufficient juſtification of making a poem, may be from tradition, 
which the author here uſes ; but to tee to the VIII. Song, where you 
have this incredible number of virgins ſnip'd at London, nor ſkills it 
much on which you beſtow your faith, or if on neither. Their requeſt 


(Is the Genius prayer) are the author's own fictions, to come to expreſs 
the worth of his native ſoil's city. | 


y Leofrique her lord, yet in baſe bondage held. 


The enſuing ſtory of this Leofrique and Godiva, was under the Con- 
feſſor. I find it reported in Matthew of Weſtminſter, that Nuda, 
equum aſcendens, crincs capitis & tricas difſolvens corpus ſuum totum, præ- 
ter crura candi di ima, inde velavit. This Leofrique (buried at Coventry) 
was earl of Leiceſter, not Cheſter (as ſome ill took it by turning Lege- 
3 ceſtra, being indeed ſometimes for Cheſter, of old call'd urbs [egionum, 

pl 


was hereditary with a very long pedigree, till the conqueſt, from king 
Ethelbald's time, above 300 years In Malmeſbury, he is ſtiled earl 
of Hereford ; and indeed, as it ſeems, had large dominion over moſt 
part of Mercland, and was a great protector of good king Edward, from 
ambitious Godwin's faction. You may note in him, what power the 
earls of thoſe times had for granting, releaſing, or impoſing liberties 


and exactions, which ſince only the crown hath as inſeparably an- « Maulm-ſ6. 


nex'd to it. Nay, fince the Normans, I find that © William Fitz- 4 gefe. reg. 
Oſbern, earl of Hereford, made a law in his county, aut nullus miles 3: 
pro qualicungue commiſſo plus ſeptem ſolidis folvat, which was obſerved 
without controverſy in Malmeſbury's time; and I have ſeen original 
letters of protection (a | poor and uncommunicable power royal) by 
that great prince Richard earl of Poiters and Cornwall, brother to Hen. 
IIL. ſent to the ſheriff of Rutland, for and in behalf of a nunnery about 
Stanford : and it is well known, that his ſucceſſor Edmund left no ſmall 
tokens of ſuch ſapremacy in conſtitutions, liberties, and impoſed ſubſidies 
in the ſtannaries of Cornwall; with more ſuch like extant in monu- 
ments. But whatſoever their power heretofore was, I think it ceaſed 


with that f cuſtom of their having the third part of the king's profit in f L.. 16ſt. 


the county, which was alſo in the Saxon times uſual, as appears in that ; 23 8 
5 In Ipſwich regina Edeva duas parter habuit & comes Guert tertiam ; 2 ; 
Norwich reddebat XX. libras regi, & comiti A. libras: of the borough of 


Lewes, its profits erant duas partes regis, tertia comitis; & Oxford red. 8 Lib. 


: q N debat regi XX. lil, as, & ſex ſextarios mellis, comiti vero Algaro X. ilra;, Domeſban 
Col. b Diana Nemorenſit, with other additions, hath been found among the And 50 er king john, Gelfrey Fitz- Peter earl 5 Eder and 8 1 erg 
5  Theſaur, in Latins, the like ſeems og be m— m = an old marble, now in Italy, le Marſhall earl of Striguil, “ Adminiſtrationem fuorum 9 habe- 2 1 
3 il Je- © graven under Domitian, in part thus: | bant, ſaith Hoveden. But time hath, with other parts of goverament, ney 
ben. ap, DIS. MAN IB VS altered all this to what We now = Ep Vicecomitis 
Paul Merul, CAESIVS Q. F CLAVD 53 | Effexi@, 
C:hmop part. ; „. ö ET | | 
8 XTILIANVS. SACERDOS, A witneſs of that day we won upon the Dancs. 
cap. 11. DEANAE. ARDVINNAE. | 


He means Rollritch-ſtones in the confines of Warwick and O- ſordſhire: 
of which the vulgar there have a fabulous tradition, that they are an 
army of men, and I know not what great general amongſt them, con- 
verted into ſtones : a tale not having his ſuperior in the rank of untruths 
But (upon the conceit of a moſt learned man) the muſe refers g 
battle of the Danes, about the time of Rollo's 


before this 912, ee ple- 
4, or near that 7“ 


307. 
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0 eee 2 d this Charles 
15 as to XI. Song already) which is without ſcruple ſhew'd in a d charter | whoſe kingdom was taken from hi 1 A 
1 0.5 19. - o_ manno of Spalding in Lincolnſhire, * to Wulgat abbot of 5 m by Rodulph duke of Burgundy, 
3 rowland, beginning thus: Ego Thoraldus de Buckenhale coram nobiliſ. year of whoſe reign, falling under 905, was 

- 4 Jimo domino meo 3 — Leiceſtriæ, & — 5. — comitiſſa ſua 4 p : ; Bat battle of 1 
2 A domina Godiva ſorore mea, & cum conſenſu & bona woluntate domini & 
cognatt mei Comitis Algari primogeniti & heredis eorum, donavi, Cc. 
This Algar ſucceeded him; and, as a ſpecial title, government, and | itſelf, nor our monks; in whom (moſt of them writing about the N 

honour, this earidom was therein among the Saxons fa ſingular, that it | man times) more mention would have been made of Kollo, ee 
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the Conqueror, and his aQs here, had they known any certainty of his 
name or wars: which I rather gueſs to have been in our maritime parts, 
than inlands, unleſs when (if that were at all) he aſſiſted king Athelſtan. 
Read Frodoard, and the old annals of France, written nearer the ſup- 


ſed times, and you will ſcarce find him to have been, or elſe there 


K Lo guidam under & ſome other name; as Godfrey, which ſome have conjectured 


apud P, 
Emil, bift, 
Franc, 3. 
guem de bac 
re vide, & 
Polyaor. 
ejuſdem ſe- 
guacem bi. 


I Floren. 
Wigorn, p. 
335. & Ro. 
ger. Howeden, 


Part. 1. fol, 


241. 
m Frodo ard. 
Presbyt. 


Annal. Fran. 


n Reicher - 


ſpergenſ, 


Running 


by Stour- 


bridge in 
Worſter- 
ſhire, to- 
wards Se- 
vern. 


to be the ſame with Rollo. 


You may ſee in Emilius what uncertainties, 
if not contrarieties, were, in Norman traditions of this matter ; and 1 
make no queſtion, but of that unknown nation ſo much miſtaking hath 
been of names and times, that ſcarce any undoubted truth therein now 
can juſtify itſelf. For obſerve but what is here delivered, and compare it 
with ! them which ſay in 898 Rollo was overthrown at Chartres by Ri- 
chard duke of Burgundy, and Ebal earl of Poiters, aſſiſting Walzelm bi- 


ſhop of that city ; and, my queſtion is, Where have you hope of recon- 


ciliation ? except only in equivocation of name ; for plainly Haſtings, 
Godfrey, Hroruc and others (if none of theſe were the ſame) all Danes, 
had to do, and that with dominion in France, about this age; wherein 
it is ſurther reported, that m Robert earl of Paris, and in ſome fort a 
king *twixt Charles and Rodulph, gave to certain Normans that had en- 
tered the land at Loire (they firſt n entered there in 853) all Little Bre- 
tagne and Nants ; and this in 922, which agrees with that gift of the ſame 
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tract to Rollo by Charles, little better than harſheſt diſcords. And fo 

doth that of Rollo's being aided by the Engliſh king, and in league with 

him againſt the French, with another received trath : which is, that 
Charles was (by marriage with e Edgith of the Engliſh king's loins) ſon- o Oe 
in-law to Edward, and brother-in-law to Athelſtan, in whoſe p protecti- 2 6 
on here Lewis (aſterward the IV.) was, while Rodulph of Burgundy > Membrus 
held the crown. For that unmannerly homage alſo, ſpoken of to the verzg. Ce. 
IV. Song by one of Rollo's knights, it is reported by Malmeſbury and %, #leria. 
others, to be done by Rollo himſelf; and touching that Egidia wife to 4 n 
Rollo, the judicious French Hiſtoriographer P. Emilius (from whom the Pa 
Italian Polydore had many odd pieces of his beſt context) tells clearly, 

that ſhe was daughter to Lothar king of Romans, and given by his cou- 

fin Charles the Groſs, to Godfrey king of the Normans, with Weft- 

| rich (that is, Neuſtria) about 886, and imagines that the Norman hi- 

ſtorians were deceived by equivocation of name, miſtaking Charles the 

Simple for Charles the Groſs, living near one time; as allo, that they 

finding Egidia a king's daughter (being indeed Lothar's) ſuppoſed her 

Charles the Simple's. This makes me think alſo that of Godfrey and 

Rollo hath been like confuſion of name. But both times, reigns and 

perſons are fo diſturbed in the ſtories, that being inſufficient to rectify 

the contrarieties, I leave you to the liberty of common report. 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The FOURTEENTH SONG. 


TAE ARGUMENT. 

Her ſundry ſtrains the muſe to prove, 
Now fings of homely country love; 

What moan th' old herdſman Clent doth make, 
For his coy wood-nymph Fecłn' ham'”s ſake ; 
And, how the nymphs each other greet, 
When Avon and brave Severn meet. 

The vale of Euſham then doth tell, 

How far the vales do hills excell. 
Aſcending, next, fair Cotfwold's plains, 
She revels with the ſhepherd ſwains ; 
And ſends the dainty nymphs away, 

*Gainſt Tame and Iſiò“ wedding-day. 


A Tlength, attain'd thoſe lands that ſouth of Severn lie, 
A As to the varying earth the muſe doth her apply, 
Poor ſheep-hook and plain goad,ſhe many times doth ſound: 
Then in a buſkin'd ſtream, ſhe inſtantly doth bound. 
Smooth as the lowly ſtream ſhe ſoftly now doth glide : 
And with the mountains ſtraight contendeth in her pride. 

Now back again I turn, the land with me to take, 
From the Staffordian heaths as* Stour her courſe doth make. 
Which Clent, from his proud top, contentedly doth view : 
But yet the aged hill, immoderately doth rew 
His loved Feck*nham's fall, and doth her ſtate bemoan ; 
To pleaſe his amorous eye, whoſe like the world had none. 
For, from her very youth, he (then an aged hill) 
Had to that foreſt-nymph a ſpecial liking {till : 
The leaſt regard of him who never ſeems to take, 
But ſuff*reth in herſelf for Salwarp's only ſake ; 
And on that river doats, as much as Clent on her. 

Now when the hill perceiv'd the flood ſhe would prefer, 

All pleaſure he forſakes ; that at the full-bagg'd cow, 


Or at the curl-fac'd bull, when venting he doth low, 


Or at th* unhappy wags which let their cattle ſtray, 

At nine-holes on the heath whilſt they together play, 
He never ſeems to ſmile; nor ever taketh keep 

To hear the harmleſs ſwain pipe to his grazing ſheep : 
Nor to the carter's tune in whiſtling to his team: 

Nor lends his liſt'ning ear (once) to the ambling ſtream, 
That in the evening calm againſt the ſtones doth ruſh 
With ſuch a murmuring noiſe, as it would ſeem to huſh 


Which boil the ſource to falts. 


| Here down from Euſham's vale, their greatneſs to attend, 


The ſilent meads aſleep ; bur, void of all delight, 
Remedileſsly drown'd in ſorrow day and night, 


Nor Licky his ally and neighbour doth reſpect: 


And therewith being charg'd, thus anſwereth in effect: 
* That * Lickey to his height ſeem'd ſlowly but to riſe, 


| b The 
* And that in length and breadth he all extended lies, Laer, 
Nor doth like other hills to ſudden ſharpneſs mount, 9 


That of their kingly kind they ſcarce can him account; bibel 

* Tho' by his ſwelling ſoil ſet in ſo high a place, Fund 

That Malvern's mighty ſelf he feemeth to outface.” this iſle 
Whilſt Clent and Licky, thus, do both expreſs their pride, 2** bent 

As Salwarpe ſlips along by Feck*nham's ſhady fide, doo 


That foreſt him affects in wand'ring to the © Wych : © The falt 
But he, himſelf by ſalts there ſeeking to enrich, ſountun 
His Feck*nham quite forgets; from all affection free. 3 


| But ſhe, that to the flood moſt conſtant means to be, 
More prodigally gives her woods to thoſe ſtrong fires 
W hich Clent ſo much ad- 


mires, 


That love, and her diſdain, to madneſs him provoke : 


When to the wood- ny mph thus the jealous mountain ſpoke: 
Fond nymph, thy twiſted curls, on which were all my care, 
Thou let'ſt the furnace waſte; that miſerably bare 
© I hope to ſee thee left, which ſo doſt me deſpiſe; 
* Whole beauties many a morn have bleſt my longing eyes: 
* And, till the weary ſun ſunk down unto the weſt, 
Thou ſtill my object waſt, thou once my only beſt. 
The time ſhall quickly come, thy groves and pleaſant 
| ſprings, =} 
Where to the mirthful merle the warbling mavis ſings, 
The painful labourer's hand ſhall ſtack the roots, to burn; 
The branch and body ſpent, yet could not ſerve his turn. 
Which when, moſt wilfull nymph, thy chance ſhall be to ſee, 
Too late thou ſhalt repent thy ſmall regard for me.” 
But Saltwarpe down from Wych his nimbler feet doth 
ply, 3 5 | 
Great Severn to attend along to Teukſbury, 
With others to partake the joy that there is ſeen, 
When beauteous Avon comes unto her ſovereign © queen. Serve 


Comes Swilliat ſweeping in, which Cotſwold down doth 
ſend : | | 


And 
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And Garran there arrives, the great recourſe to ſee. © Yet let them wiſely note, in what exceſſive pride 
Where thus together met, with moſt delightful glee, * He in my boſom ſits ; while him on every ſide 

The chearful nymphs that haunt the valley rank and low | With my delicious ſweets and delicates I trim. 
(Where full Pomona ſeems moſt plenteouſly to flow, | And when great Malvern looks moſt terrible and grim, 


And with her fruitery ſwells by Perſhore, in her pride) He with a pleaſed brow continually doth ſmile.” 

Amongſt the batful meads on Severn's either fide, Here Breedon, having heard his praiſes all the while, 

To theſe their confluent floods, full bowls of perry brought: | Grew inſolently proud; and doth upon him take 

Where, to each other's health paſt many a deep-fetch'd | Such Rate, as he would ſeem but ſmall account to make 
draught, | Of Malvern, or of Mein. So that the wiſer vale 

And many a ſound carouſe from friend to friend doth go. | To his inſtruction turns the proceſs of her tale. 

Thus whilſt the mellowed earth with her own juice doth | © T” avoid the greater's wrath, and ſhun the meaner's hate, 


flow, | © Quoth ſhe, take my advice, abandon idle ſtate; 
Inflamed with exceſs the luſty pamper'd vale, And by that way I go, do thou thy courſe contrive: 
In praiſe of her great ſelf, thus frames her glorious tale; Give others leave to vaunt, and let us cloſely thrive. 
] doubt not but ſome vale enough for us hath ſaid, | * Whilſt idly but for place the lofty mountains toil, 
To anſwer them that moſt with baſeneſs us upbraid * Let us have ſtore of grain, and quantity of ſoil. 
« Thoſe high preſumptuous hills, which bend their utmoſt | * To what end ſerve their tops (that ſeem to threat the ſky) 
might, & But to be rent with ſtorms? whilſt we in ſafety lie. 
Us only to deject, in their inveterate ſpite: _ Their rocks but barren be, and they which raſhly climb, 


But I would have them think, that I (which am the queen | © Stand moſt in envy's ſight, the faireſt prey for time. 
Of all the Britiſh vales, and ſo have ever been And when the lowly vales are clad in ſummer's green, 
Since Gomer's giant-brood inhabited this ifle, The griſled winter's ſnow upon their heads is ſeen. 
And that of all the reſt, myſelf may ſo enſtile) Of all the hills I know, let Mein thy pattern be: 

« Againſt the higheſt hill dare put myſelf for place, Who though his ſite be ſuch as ſeems to equal thee, 


_Y 


© That ever threat' ned heaven with the auſtereſt face. And deſtitute of nought that Arden him can yield, 
And for our praiſe, then thus; What fountain ſend they | © Nor of th' eſpecial grace of many a goodly field; 
forth 3 | Nor of dear Clifford's ſeat (the place of health and ſport) | 
(That finds a river's name, though of the ſmalleſt worth) | « Which many a time hath been the muſes quiet port; [7 
© But it invales itſelf, and on it either ſide Vet brags not he of that, nor of himſelf eſteems . 
< Doth make thoſe fruitful meads, which with their paint- | The more for his fair ſite; but richer than he ſeems, 0 
e pride « Clad in a gown of graſs, ſo ſoft and wondrous warm, 4x1 
* Tmbroider his proud bank? whilſt in laſcivious gyres As him the ſummer's heat, nor winter's cold can harm. Ki 
He ſwiftly ſallieth out, and ſuddenly retires Of whom I well may ſay, as I may ſpeak of thee ; = 


In ſundry works and trails, now ſhallow, and then deep, | © From either of your tops, that who beholdeth me, | = 
« Searching the ſpacious ſhores, as though it meant to ſweep | © To paradiſe may think a ſecond he had found, | 
Their ſweets with it away, with which they are repleat. © If any like the firſt were ever on the ground.” N © | MW 
And men, firſt building towns, themſelves did wiſely ſeat Her long and zealous ſpeech thus Euſham doth conclude : b 

Still in the bounteous vale : whoſe burden'd paſture bears | When ſtraight the active muſe induſtriouſly purſu'd 
The moſt abundant ſwathe, whoſe glebe ſuch goodly ears, | This noble country's praiſe, as matter ſtill did riſe. 

As to the weighty ſheaf with ſcythe or ſickle cut, | For Glo'ſter in times paſt herſelf did highly prize, ES 

When as his hardened hand the labourer comes to put, | When in her pride of ſtrength ſhe nouriſh'd goodly vines, 
« Sinks him in his own ſweat, which it but hardly wields: | $. And oft her cares repreſt with her delicious wines. 
And on the corn-ftrew'd lands, then in the ſtubble fields, But now, th' all-chearing ſun the colder foil deceives, 

| © There feed. the herds of neat, by them the flocks of ſheep, | $. And us (here tow'ards the pole) (till fallin 
Seeking the ſcattꝰred corn upon the ridges ſteep : - leaves: - 
And in the furrow by (where Ceres lies much ſpill'd) So that the ſullen earth th” effect thereof doth prove; 
»Th' unwieldy larding ſwine his maw then having fill'd, | According to their books, who hold that he doth move 
Lies wallowing in the mire, thence able ſcarce to riſe. From his firſt zenith's point ; the cauſe we feel his want. 
When as thoſe monſtrous hills ſo much that us deſpiſe | But of her vines depriv'd, now Glo' ſter learns to plant 
(The mountain, which forſooth the lowly valley mocks) | The pear- tree every where: whoſe fruit ſhe ſtrains for 
Have nothing in the world upon their barren rocks, ] That her pur'ſt perry is, which firſt ſhe did produce 
But greedy clamb'ring goats, and conies, baniſh'd quite | From Wor'ſterſhire, and there is common as the fields ; 
From every fertil place; as raſcals, that delight Which naturally that ſoil in moſt abundance yields. | {Bi 
In baſe and barren. plots, and at good earth repine. But the laborious muſe, which ſtill new work aſſays, 15 
And though in winter we to moiſture much incline, ] Here ſallieth through the ſlades, where beauteous Severn 1 
« Yet thoſe that be our own, and dwell upon our land, plays * | 
When 'twixt their burly ſtacks, and full-ſcuft barns they | Until that river gets her Glo'ſter's wiſhed fight : 


g ſouth- ward 


Juice, 


ſtand, | Where ſhe her ſtream divides, that with the more delight 
Into the ſofter clay as eas'ly they do fink, Ihe might behold the town, of which ſhe's wond'rous 
Pluck up their heavy feet, with lighter ſpirits, to think | R 3 
© That autumn ſhall produce, to recompence their toil, Then takes ſne in the Frome, then Cam, and next the Strowd, i 
A rich and goodly crop from that unpleaſant ſoil. As thence upon her courſe ſhe wantonly doth ſtrain. 0 
And from that envious foe which ſeeks us to deprave, ] Suppoſing then herſelf a ſea- god by her train, | | 


Though much againſt his will this good we clearly have, | She Neptune-like doth float upon the bracky marſh ; | 
© We ſtill are highly prais'd, and honour'd by his height, | Where, leſt ſhe ſhould become too cumberſome and harſh, , 
For, who will us ſurvey, their clear and judging ſight |} Fair Micklewood (a nymph, long honour'd for a chaſe, | jf 
© May ſee us thence at full: which elſe theſearching'f eye, | Contending to have ſtood the high'ſt in Severn's grace, \ 
By reaſon that fo flat and levelled we lie, | | Of any of the Dryads there bord*ring on her ſhore) 
Could never throughly view ourſelves, nor could we ſhow. | With her cool amorous ſhades, and all her ſylvan ſtore, 


Abi in-. Let more; what lofty hills to humble vallies owe, To pleaſe the goodly flood imploys her utmoſt powers, 

| hens ya And what high grace they have which near tous areplac*d;| Suppoling the proud nymph might like her woody bowers, 
geren ﬀ ws the In * Breedon may be ſeen, being amorouſly embrac'd But Severn (on her way) ſo large and head-ſtrong grew, 
| | valeof In cincture of my arms. Who tho? he do not vaunt That ſhe the wood-nymph ſcorns, and Avon doth purſue , 

| Eufam, © His head like thoſe that look as they would heaven ſup- | K k k K A 

| plant : | 
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A river with no leſs'than godly King's-wood crown'd; 
A foreſt and a flood by either's fame renown'd ; 
And each with other's pride and beauty much bewitch'd; 
Beſides, with Briſtol's ſtate both won&roufly enrich'd. 
Which ſoon to Severn ſent th' report of that fair * road: 
(So burdened till with barks, as it would over-load 
Great Neptune with the weight) whoſe fame fo far doth 
ring; — 
When as 2 mighty flood; moſt bravely flouriſhing, 
Like Thetis goodly ſelf majeſtically glides ; 
Upon her ſpacious breaſt toſſing the ſurgeful tides, 
To have the river ſee the ſtate to which ſhe grows, 
And how much to her queen the beauteous Avon owes. 
But, noble muſe; proceed immediately to tell 
How Euſham's fertile vale at firſt in liking, fell 
With Cotſwold, that great king of ſhepherds : whoſe proud 
ſite 95 
When that fair vale firſt ſaw, ſo nouriſh'd her delight, 
That him ſhe only lov'd : for wiſely ſhe beheld 
The beauties clean throughout that on his ſurface dwell'd : 
Of juſt and equal height two banks ariſing, Which 
Grew poor (as it ſhould ſeem) to make ſome valley rich: 
Betwixt them thruſting out an elbow of ſuch height, 
As ſhrowds the lower foil; which ſhadowed from the light, 
Shoots forth a little grove, that in the ſummer's day 
Invites the flocks, for ſhade that to the covert ſtray. 
A hill there holds his head, as though it told a tale, 
Or ſtooped to look down, or whiſper with a vale ; 
Where little purling winds like wantons ſeem to dally, 
And ſkip from bank to bank, from valley trip to valley, 
Such ſundry ſhapes of ſoil where nature doth deviſe, 
That ſhe may rather ſeem fantaſtical, than wiſe. 
T* whom Sarum's 
flocks, | 
Yet hardly doth ſhe tythe our Cotſwold's wealthy locks. 
Though Lemſter him exceed for fineneſs of her ore, 
Yet quite he "gu her down for his abundant ſtore. 
A match fo fit as he, contenting to her mind, 
Few vales (as I ſuppoſe) like Euſham hapt to find: 
Nor any other wold, like Cotſwold ever ſped, 
So fair and rich a vale by fortuning to wed. 
He hath the goodly woo], and ſhe the wealthy grain: 


tain, 

He hath pure wholſome air, and dainty cryſtal ſprings. 
To thoſe delights of his, ſhe daily profit brings: 
As.to his large expence, ſhe multiplies her heaps : 
Nor can his flocks devour th* abundance that the reaps ; 
As th' one with what it hath, the other ſtrove to grace. 

And now, that every thing may in the proper place 
Moſt aptly be contriv'd, the ſheep our wold doth breed 
(The ſimpleſt though it ſeem) ſhall our deſcription need, 


And ſhepherd-like,the muſe thus of that kind doth ſpeak; 


No brown, nor ſullied black the face or legs doth ſtreak, 
Like thofe of Moreland, Cank, or of the Cambrian hills, 
That lightly laden are: but Cotſwold wiſely fills : 

Her with the whiteſt kind: whoſe brows ſo woolly be, 
As men in her fair ſheep no emptinefs ſhould ſee; 
The ſtaple deep and thick, through to the very grain, 
Moſt ſtrongly keepeth out the violenteſt rain: 


plain gives place: tho' famous for her 
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A body long and large, the buttocks equal broad; 


As fit to undergo the full and weighty load. 

And of the fleecy face, the flank doth nothing lack, 

But every where is ſtor' d; the belly, as the back; 

The fair and goodly flock, the ſhepherd*s only pride, 

As white as winter's ſnow, when from the river's ſide 

He drives his new-waſtd ſheep ; or on the ſheaning-day, 
When as the luſty ram, with thoſe rich ſpoils of May 

His crooked horns hath crown'd; the bell- weather ſo brave, 
As none in all the flock they like themſelves would have. 
Hut, muſe; return to tell how there the ſhepherd's king, 
Whoſe flock hath chanc'd that year the earlieſt lamb tobring, 
In his gay bauldrick fits at his low grafſy board, 

With flawns, curds, clouted-cream, and country dainties 
ſtor'd : 

And whilft the bag-pipe plays, each luſty jocund ſwain 
Quaffs fillabubs in cans, to all upon the plain, 

And to their country-girls, whoſe noſegays they do wear. 
Some roundelays do ſing: the reft, the burthen bear. 
Hut Cotfwold, be this ſpoke tõ th' only praiſe of thee, 
That thou of all the reſt the choſen ſoil ſhould'ſt be, 
Fair Ifis to bring forth (the mother of great Tames) 
With thoſe delicious brooks, by whoſe immortal ſtreams 
Her greatneſs is begun: fo that our rivers king, 

When he his long deſcent ſhall from his bel-fires bring, 
Mult needs (great paſtures prince!) derive his ſtem by thee, 
From kingly Cotſwold's ſelf, ſprung of the third degree: 
As th' old world's heroes wont, that in the times of yore, 
On Neptune, Jove, and Mars, themſelves fo highly bore. 
But eas' ly from her ſource as Ifis gently dades; 

Unto her preſent aid, down through the deeper ſlades, 
The nimbler-footed Churn, by Ciſſeter doth flide ; 

And firſt at Greeklade gets preheminence to guide 

Queen Iſis on her way, ere the receive her train, 
Clear Colne, and lively Leech, ſo down from Cotſwold's plain 
At Leechlade linking hands, come likewiſe to ſupport 
The mother of great Tames. When, ſeeing the reſort, 
From Cotſwold Windruſh ſcours, and with her ſelf doth caſt 
The train to over-take, and therefore hies her faſt 

| Through the Oxfordian fields ; when (as the laſt of all 
Thoſe floods, that into Tames out of our Cotſwold fall, 


* 


I And farth'ſt unto the north) bright Enload forth doth bear. 
Through which they wiſely ſeem their houſhold to main- 


For, though it had been long, at length ſhe came to hear 
That Iſis was to Tame in wedlock to be ty'd: 2 
And therefore ſhe prepar*d attend upon the bride; 
Expecting, at the feaſt, paſt ordinary grace. | 

And being near of kin to that moſt ſpring- ful place, 
Where out of Blockley's banks ſo many fountains flow, 
| That clean throughout his ſoil proud Cotſwold cannot ſhow 
The like : as though from far, his long and many hills, 
There emptied all their veins, where-with thoſe founts he 
A. 5 | | 
Which in the greateſt drought fo brimful ill do float, 
Sent through the rifted rocks with fuch an open throar, 
As though the cleves conſum'd in humor; they alone, 
So cryſtalline and cold, as hardneth ſtick to ſtone. 
But whilft this'while we talk, the far-divulged fame 
Of this great bridal tower'd, in Phoebus? mighty name 
Doth bid the muſe make haſte, and to the bride-houſe ſpeed ; 


Of her attendance there leſt they ſhould ſtand in need. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Oniewhat returning row near the way you deſcended from the nor- 
thern parts, the muſe leads you through that part of Worceſter- 

\ ſhire, which is on this ſide Severn, and the neighbouring Stafford, 
viewing alſo Cotteſwold, and fo Gloceſter. 


conceit, for the moſt part, willingly diſcharges my labour. 


And of her cares repreſt with her delicious wines, 


In this tract of Gloceſterſhire (where to this day many places are ſtiled 
Vine-yards) was of antient time among other fruits of a fertile foil, 
great ſtore of vines, and more than in any other place of the kingdom. 


The fictions of this ſong | 
are not ſo couvert, nor the alluſions fo difficult, but that I preſume your 


| ribus terris oriri fueta, patiens frugum, fircundum. Long ſince Probus, Agr 
England had its vineyards alſo and ſome ſtore of wine, as appears by 


| tween five and fix acres ; Arpent in French ſignifying a content of T 


Now in many parts of this realm we have ſome : but what comes of 
them in the preſs is ſcarce worth reſpect. Long ſince, the emperor 
* Probus E- Gallis omnibus & Hiſpanis ac Britauris permifit ut vites habc- e 
rent vinimque-conficerent. But Þ Tacitus, before that, ſpeaking of this 7 ©; 
iſland, commends it with Slam præter oleum vitimgue & cetera cullidio- f I. Fo 


that in Domeſday, Unus && Parcus & Vl. Arpenni Vineæ (that is, be- c Candi 
ground of a hundred rods ſquare, every rod eighteen foct) & reddit XX. 44 


moZios wini, fi bene procedit, being recorded of a place © by Raleigh in 4, Ped 
Eſſex. This was. under William I: and ſince him in time of Hen. I. * cn 2% 


much 
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much wine was made here in Gloceſterſhire, That now the iſle. enjoys 
not frequency of this benefit, as in.old time, whether it be through the 
o Ap. C:1u- ſoil's old age, and ſo like a woman growing ſterile (as © in another kind 
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motions, Tycho Brahe, hath taught us: which, although it be greater 8 Car- da-. 
than that of Copernicus and his followers; yet is much leſs than what 4 2. e. 
is in Ptolemy, and by two ſeruples different from Arzacheb's, ſo juſtifying 3 . 
nell. de te Tremellius many hundred years ſince thought) or by reaſon of the earth's | the author's conceipt, ſuppoſing the cauſe of our climate's not. now / pro- Rer. gene] 
___ 2. change of place, as upon difference in aſtronomical obſervations Stadius | ducing wines, to be. the labs declination from us, which for every . prophant ri. 
cap. 1. gueſs d, or that ſome part of ſingular influence, whereon aſtrology hangs * anſwers in earth, about one of our miles; but a far more large e 4 
moſt, of inferior qualities, is alter'd by that flow-courſe (yet of great | diſtance in the celeſtial globe. 1 can as well maintain this high-fetcht > hay 
power in alteration of heaven's ſyſtem) of the eighth ſphere (or præceſſion 


cauſe, being upon difference of ſo few minutes in one of the-floweſt mo- pron 7 
of the Aquinoctial) or by reaſon of induſtry wanting in the huſbandman, tions (and we ſee that greateſt effects are always attributed to them, „ 
I leave it to others examination. 


6 upon the old conceit of the Plantonique year, abridged into near his 76 
| . ; half by Copernicus, thoſe conſequents foretold upon the change of e e 
— ftill falling ſouthward leaves. 8 Eccentriques out of one ſign into another, the equinoctial preceſſion, lat geri mods 
and ſuch like; as others may their converſion of a planet's ſtate into ſupport a- 
He alludes to the difference of the zodiaque's obliquity from what it | Fortunate, Oppreſt or Combuſt, by meaſuring or miſſing their 16 ſcruples ſan 
was of old. For, in Ptolemy's time, about 1462 years ſince the utmoſt | of Cazimi, their Orbes moities, and ſuch curioſities. Neither can you * 
declination of the ſun in the firſt of Cancer (where ſhe is neareſt to our | ſalve the effect of this declination, by the ſun's much nearer approach to inept2 ſimul 
vertical point) was 23 gr. and about 52 minut. fince that Albategni | the earth, upon that decreaſe of his Eccentricity which Copernicus and & inpie 
(about Charlemain's time) obſerved it ſome 15 ſcruples leſs: after him | his followers have publiſhed. For, admitting that were true, yet ju- red, & 
near 1000 year of Chriſt) Arzachel found it 23 gr. 34 ſcr. and in this | dicial aſtrology relies more upon aſpe& and | Sa falling on us with =” 
f Cepernic, later age John of Coningsburg and / Copernicus. brought it to 23 gr. | angles (which are much altered by this change of obliquity in the z0- h Cas, ber 
Re. 3. 28 ſerup. which concords alſo with the Prutenique accompt, and as diaque) than diſtance of every ſingular ftar from the earth. But in- nomine, gra- 
cop. 3. many as thence traduce their Ephemerides. So that (by this calcula- | deed, upon miſtaking the pole's altitude, and other error in obſervation, iter mm- 
tion) about 24 minutes the ſun comes not ſo near our zenith, as it did | * Copernicus was deceiv'd, and in this preſent age the ſun's eccentricity yy 75 F 
in Ptolemy's time: But in truth (for in theſe things I accompt that | (in Ptolemy, being the 24th of the eccentrique's ſemidiameter, divided ;x.,:;roc. al 
truth, which is warranted by moſt accurate obſervation ; and thoſe | into 60.) hath been i found between the 27 and 28 P. which is far 90. e. 2. 
learned mathematicians, by omitting of parallax and refractions, deceived | greater than that in Copernicus, erroneouſly making it but near the 31. Hehe 
themſelves and poſterity) the declination in this age is 23 gr. 31 ſcrup. | But this is too heavenly a language for the common reader; and per- 2 . 
and 2, as that noble Dane, and moſt honor'd reſtorer of aſtronomical haps too late J leave it. 5 * 1 
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; 70 
TRE ARGUMEN T, In ſetting forth her ſon : nor can ſhe-think it well, q 
The gueſts here to the bride- houſe hie. | | Unleſs her laviſh charge do Cotſwold's far excel. ' 
1 The goodly vale of Aylſbury For, Aylſbury's a vale that walloweth in her wealth, | ao 
4 Sets her ſon (Tame) forth, brave as May, And (by her wholſome air continually in health) | 1 
3 Upon the joyful wedding day : Is luſty, frim, and fat, and holds her youthful ſtrength. it 
N Who, deckt up, . his bride is gone. Befides her fruitful earth, her mighty breadth and length, Ml 
J So lovely Its coming on, Doth Chiltern fitly match : which mountainouſly high, | 
I At Oxford all the muſes meet her, And being very long, ſo likewiſe ſhe doth ly 
3 And with a Prothalamion greet her. {From the Bedfordian fields, where firſt ſhe doth begin, I 
3 The nymphs are in the bridal bow'rs, To faſhion like a vale, to th'place where Tame doth win ö 
z Some ſtrowing ſweets, ſome ſorting flow"rs : His Ifis* wiſhed bed; her foil throughout ſo ſure, 
Where luſty Charczel bimſelf raiſes, | | For goodneſs of her glebe, and for her paſture pure, 
Aud ſings of rivers, and their praiſes, [That as her grain and graſs, fo the her ſheep doth breed, 
Then Tames his way tow'rd Windſor tends, For burthen and for bone all other that exceed: 
Thus, with the ſong, the marriage ends. And ſhe, which thus in wealth abundantly doth flow, 


b Now cares not on her child what coſt ſhe do beſtow : 
A T OW fame had through this iſle divulg'd in every ear, | Which when wiſe Chiltern ſaw (the world who long had 


The long-expected day of marriage to be near, try'd, 3 
That Iſis, Cotfwold's heir, long woo'd, was laſtly won, | And now at laſt had laid all gariſh pomp aſide ; 9 
Tame And inſtantly ſnould wed with Tame, old Chiltern's ſon, | Whofe hoar and chalky head deſcry'd him to be old, 10 
_ And now that wood-man's wife, the mother of the flood, | His beechen woods bereft, that kept him from the cold) | 
of Ayllbu- The rich and goodly vale of Aylſbury, that ſtood Would fain perſwade the vale to hold a ſteddy rate | 4 | 
, at the So much upon her Tame, was buſied in her bowers, | And with his curious wife, thus wiſely doth debate: | j 
8 of the Preparing for her ſon as many ſutes of flowers, | © Quoth he, you might allow what needeth, to the moſt : | 
Os. As Cotſwold for the bride, his Iſis, lately made; © But whereas leſs will ſerve, what means this idle coſt ? 
Who for the lovely Tame, her bridegroom, only ſtaid. | * Too much, a furfeit breeds, and may our child annoy : 
W hilſt every cryſtal flood is to this buſineſs preſt, |* Thele fat and luſcious meats do but our ſtomachs cloy. 


The cauſe of their great ſpeed and many thus requeſt , Ihe modeſt comely mean, in all things likes the wiſe. 
O! whither go ye, floods? what ſuddain wind doth blow, | Apparel often ſhews us womaniſh preciſe. 
Than other of your kind, that you fo faſt ſhould flow? _ * And what will Cotſwold think when he ſhall hear of this? 


What buſineſs in hand, that ſpurs you thus away ? He'll rather blame your waſte, than praiſe your coſt, I wiſs.” 

Fair Windruſh, let me hear; I pray thee, Charwel, fay. But women wilful be, and ſhe her will muſt have; 0 
They ſuddainly reply, What lets you ſhould not ſee | Nor cares how Chiltern chides, ſo that her Tame be brave. 0 
To, That for this nuptial feaſt we all prepared be? Alone which tow'rds his love ſhe eas' ly doth convey: » Ariſing . 
. uit Therefore this idle chat our ears doth but offend: For the Oxonian * Ouze was lately ſent away _ | 

3 Our leiſure ſerves not now theſe trifles to attend.” From Buckingham, where firſt he finds his nimbler feet ; * } 
| But whilſt things are in hand, old Chiltern (for his life) | Tow'rds Whittlewood then takes: where, paſt the nobleſt into the [ 
ec, From prodigal expenſe can no way keep his wife; © ſtreet, re ang 10 
Een Who feeds her Tame with marle, in cordial-wiſe prepar'd, | He to the foreſt gives his farewel, and doth keep . 1 
,_— And thinks all idly ſpent, that now ſhe only ſpar d 1 courſe directly down into the German deep, ling. 1 
4 cum 4%“ | | | © 


_ riſing in 


. mules. 
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Return we to report, how Iſis from her ſource | 
Comes tripping with delight down from her daintier ſprings; 
And in her princely train, t' attend het marriage, brings 
e Riversa- Clear* Churnet, © Colne, and © Leech, which firſt ſhe did 
retain, 
reg With © Windruſh : and with her (all outrage to reſtrain 
in che for- Which well might off red be to Iſis as ſhe went) 
mer Song. Came Yenload with a guard of Satyrs which were ſent 
From © Whichwood, to await the bright and god-hke dame. 
So, © Bernwood did bequeath his Satyrs to the Tame, 
For ſticklers in thoſe ſtirs that at the feaſt ſhould be. 
| Theſe preparations great when Charwell comes to ſee, 
To Oxford got before, to entertain the flood, 
Apollo's aid he begs, with all his ſacred brood, 
To that moſt learned place to welcome her repair. 
Who in her coming on, was wax'd fo wondrous fair, 
That meeting, ſtrife aroſe betwixt them,. whether they 
Laurel Her beauty ſhould extol, or ſhe admire their“ bay. 
for learn- On whom their ſeveral gifts (to amplify her dow'r) 
ing. The muſes there beſtow; which ever have the pow'r 
Immortal her to make. And as ſhe paſt along, 
Thoſe modeſt © Theſpian maids thus to their Iſis ſung , 
« Ye daughters of the hills, come down from every 
ice, 3 | | 
And due attendance give upon the lovely bride : 
Go, ſtrew the paths with flowers, by which ſhe is to paſs. 
For be ye thus aſſur'd, in Albion never was 
A beauty (yet) like her's: where have you ever ſeen 
« So abſolute a nymph in all things, for a queen? 
Give inſtantly in charge the day be wondrous fair, 
That no diſorder'd blaſt attempt her braided hair. 
Go, ſee her ſtate prepar'd, and every thing be fit, 
« The bride-chamber adorn'd with all beſeeming it. 
« And for the princely groom, who ever yet could name 
A flood that is ſo fit for Iſis as the Tame? 


e The 


Ve both ſo lovely are, that knowledge ſcarce can tell, ; 


« For feature whether he, or beauty ſhe excel : 
That raviſhed with joy each other to behold, 
When as your cryſtal waiſts you cloſely do infold, 

« Berwixt your beauteous ſelves you ſhall beget a ſon, 
That when your lives ſhall end, in him ſhall be begun. 
The pleaſant Surryan ſhores ſhall in that flood delight, 
And Kent eſteem herſelf moſt happy in his ſight. | 
The ſhire that London loves, ſhall only him prefer, 
And give full many a gift to hold him near to her. 

f They all * The * Scheld, the goodly Meuſe, the rich and viny Rhine, 


three, ri- Shall come to meet the Thames in Neptune's wat'ry plain, 


vers of 3 n k 

phe? And all the Belgian ſtreams and neighbouring floods of 
note in Gaul, : VV 

Lower Of him ſhall ſtand in awe, his tributaries all. 

hav gown, As of fair Iſis thus the learned virgins ſjake, 


ſelves into A thrill and ſudden bruit this Prothalamion brake; 
the ocean, That White-horſe, for the love ſhe bare tom her ally, 


in the 
coaſt op- 
Polite to 


And honoured ſiſter vale, the bounteous Aalſbury, 
Sent preſents to the Tame by Ock her only flood, 


the mouth Which for his mother vale ſo much on greatneſs ſtood. 


ofThames From Oxford, Iſis haſtes more ſpeedily, to fee 
That river like his birth might entertained be : 
For that ambitious vale, till ſtriving to coli nmand, 


And uſing for her place continually to ſtand, 


— 


POLY-OLBION: 


To publiſh that great day in mighty Neptune's hall, 
That all the ſea-gods there might keep it feſtival. | 
As we have told how Tame holds on his even courſe, 


Her luſty riſing downs, as fair a proſpect take | 
As that imperious Wold : which her great queen doth i Cotſwold 
make | 


Iso wond'rouſly admir'd, and her fo far extend, 


But to the marriage hence, nduſtrious muſe, deſcend. 

The Naiads and the nymphs extremely overjoy'd, 

And on the winding banks all buſily imploy'd, 
Upon this joyful day, ſome dainty chaplets twine : 
Some others. choſen out, with fingers neat and fine, 

Brave anadems do make: ſome bauldricks up do bind: * Crowns 
Some, garlands : and to ſome the noſegays were aſſign'd; of flowers, 
As beſt their {kill did ſerve. But for that Tame ſhould be 
Still man-like as himſelf, therefore they will that he | 
Should not be dreft with flowers to gardens that belong 
(His bride that better fit) but only ſuch as ſprung 

From the repleniſh*d meads, and fruitful paſtures near. 
To ſort which flowers, ſome fit; ſome making garlands 

were; | 
The primroſe placing firſt, becauſe that in the ſpring 
It is the firſt appears, then only flouriſhing; gz 
The azur'd hare-bell next, with them they neatly mix d: 
T' allay whoſe luſcious ſmell, they woodbind plac'd betwixt. 
Amongſt thoſe things of ſcent, there prick they in the lilly: 
And near to that again, her ſiſter daffadilly. 
To ſort theſe flowers of ſhow, with th' other that were 
ſweet, | 

The cowſlip then they couch, and th' oxſlip, for her meet: 
| The columbine amongſt they ſparingly do fer, 
The yellow king-cup, wrought in many a curious fret, 
And now and then among, of eglantine a ſpray, 
By which again a courſe of lady-ſmocks they lay : 
The crow-flower,and there-by the clover-flow'r they ſtick, 


The daiſie, over all thoſe ſundry ſweets fo thick, 6 


As nature doth herſelf ; to imitate her right: 


Which though eſteem*d but weeds ; yet for their dainty hues, ; daily. 
And for their ſcent not ill, they for this purpoſe chuſe. 

| dreſt, | 17 e 
I'll ſhew you how the bride, fair Iſis, they inveſt; 
Sitting to be attir'd under her bower of ſtate, 
Which ſcorns a meaner fort, than fits a princely rate. 
In anadems for whom they curiouſly diſpoſe 
The red, the dainty white, the goodly damaſk roſe, 
For the rich ruby, pearl, and amethyſt, men place 


| | Thus having told you how the bridegroom Tame was 


_— 


In kings imperial crowns, the circle that inchaſe. 


The brave carnation then, with ſweet and ſovereign power 

(So of his colour call'd, although a July-flower) | 

With th' other of his kind, the ſpeckled and the pale: 

Then th*odoriferous pink, that ſends forth ſuch a gale 

Of ſweetneſs ; yet in ſcents as various as in ſorts. ; 

The purple violet then, the panſie there ſupports : \ 

The mary-gold above t' adorn the arched bar: ö 

The double daiſie, thrift, the button-batchelor, 

| Sweet-william, ſops-in- wine, the campion: and to theſe 
Some lavender they put, with roſemary and bays: 

Sweet marjoram, with her like, ſweet baſil rare for ſmell, 

| With manya flower, whoſe name were now too long to tell: 

And rarely with the reſt, the goodly flower-de-lis. 


| | Thus for the nuptial hour, all fitted point-device, 


Whilſt ſome till buſted are in decking of the bride, 


Proud White-horſe to perſuade, much buſineſs there hath | Some others were again as ſeriouſly imploy*d 


been 
T* acknowledge that great vale of Euſham for her queen. 
And but that Euſham is ſo opulent and great, 
That thereby ſhe herſelf holds in the ſovereigià ſeat, 
This White-horſe all the vales of Britain worald o' erbear, 
And abſolutely fit in the imperial chair ; 
And boaſts as goodly herds, and numerous flocks to feed, 
To have as ſoft a glebe, as good increale of ſi:ed ; 
As pure and freſh an air upon her face to flow, 


As Euſham for her life: and from her ſteed doth ſhow, | As 


In ſtrewing of thoſe herbs, at bridals us'd that be ; | 5 


| Which every where they throw with bounteous hands and 


| free. 
The healthful balm and mint, from their full laps do fly, 
The ſcentful camomile, the verd'rens coſtmar; 
They hot muſcado oft with milder maudlin caſt; 
Strong tanſey, fennel cool, they prodigally waſte : 
Clear hyſop, and therewith the comfortable thyme, 
Germander with the reſt, each thing then in her prime 


- 
bl 


Who ſeems in that her pearl ſo greatly to delight, I Marga- 
That every plain therewith ſhe powd*reth to behold : rita is 
The crimſon darnel flower, the blue-bottle, and gold : —_ * 
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And with his cryſtal front then courts the climbing tow*rs. 


dy, Ro- 
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As well of wholſome herbs, as every pleaſant flower, 

Which nature here produc'd, to fit this happy hour. 

Amongſt theſe ſtrewing kinds, ſome other wild that grow, 

As burnet, all abroad, and meadow-wort they throw. 
Thus all things falling out to every one's deſire, 

The ceremories done that marriage doth require, 

The bride and bridegroom ſet , and ſerv*d with ſundry cates, 

And every other plac'd, as fitted their eſtates ; 

Amongſt this confluence great, wiſe Charwel here was 

thought | 

Thefitt'ſt to chear thegueſts : who throughly had been taught 

In all that could pertain to courtſhip, long agon., 

As coming from his fire, the fruitful * Helidon, 


ain He travelleth to Tames ; where paſſing by thoſe towns 
Norham- 


tonſhire 


and War- With taber and the pipe, on holydays do uſe, 
wick. Upon the may-pole green, to trample out their ſhoes : 
Famous And having in his ears the deep and“ ſolemn rings, 


Of that rich country near, whereas the mirthful clowns, 


Which ſound him all the way, unto the learned ſprings, 
Where he, his ſoveraign Ouze moſt happily doth meet, 


ſhire call- And him, the thrice-three maids, Apollo's offſpring, greet 


With all their ſacred gifts: thus, expert being grown 

In muſick ; and beſides, a curivus maker known : 

This Charwel (as I fad) the firſt theſe floods among, 

For ſilence having call'd, thus to th'aſſembly ſong ; 
Stand faſt, ye higher hills: low vallies, eaſily ly: 

And foreſts, that to both you equally apply 

(But for the greater part, both wild and barren be) 

< Retire ye to your waſtes; and rivers, only we, 

Oft meeting let us mix: and with delightful grace, 

Let every beauteousnymph her beſt-lov*'d flood imbrace, 

An alien be he born, or near to her own ſpring, 

So from his native fount he bravely flouriſhing, 

Along the flow'ry fields licentiouſly do ſtrain, 

© Greeting each curled grove, and circling every plain; 

© Or haſting to his fall, his ſhoaly gravel ſcow'rs, 


Let all the world be judge, what mountain hath a name, 
Like that from whoſe proud foot there ſprings ſome flood 
of fame: 53 Z 

© And in the earth's ſurvey, what ſeat like that is ſet, 
© Whoſe ſtreets ſome ample ſtream abundantly doth wet? 
Where is there haven found, or harbour, like that road, 


Int' which ſome goodly flood his burthen doth unload? 


By whoſe rank ſwelling ſtream the far-fetcht forcign fraught 
« May up to inland-towns conveniently be brought, 
Of any part of earth, we be the moſt renown'd 
That countries very oft, nay, empires oft we bound. 
As Rubicon, much fam'd both for his fount and fall, 
The ancient limit held twixt Italy and“ Gaul. 
Europe and Aſia keep on Tanais' either ſide. 

Such honour have we floods, the world (even) to divide. 


& Cifalpina, * Nay, kingdoms thus we prove are chriſten'd oft by us; 
And is 4 | 


Iberia takes her name of cryſtal Iberus. 
Such reverence to our kind the wiſer ancients gave, 
As they ſuppos'd each flood a deity to have. 

But with our fame at home return we to proceed. 
In Britain here we find, our Severn, and our Tweed, 
The tripartited iſle do generally divide, | 
Jo England, Scotland, Wales, as each doth keep her ſide. 
© Trent cuts the land in two ſo equally, as tho 
Nature it pointed-out, to our great Brute to ſhow 


| Himſelf eſtabliſht ſees amidſt his watry realm, 


* How to his mighty ſons the iſland he might ſhare. 

A thouſand of this kind, and nearer, I will ſpare; 

* Where, if the ſtate of floods at large I liſt to ſhow, 

* I proudly could report how Pactolus doth throw 

Up grains of perfect gold; and of great Ganges tell, 

* Which when full India's ſhowers inforceth him to ſwell, 
* Gilds with his gliſtering ſands the over-pamper'd ſhore : 
* How wealthy Tagus firſt, by tumbling down his ore, 
The rude and ſlothful Moors of old Iberia taught 

To ſearch intothoſe hills, from which ſuch wealth he hrought. 
Beyond theſe if I pleas'd, I to your praiſe could bring, 
In ſacred Tempe, how (about the hoof-plow'd ſpring) 
The Heliconian maids, upon that hallowed ground, 

* Recounting heavenly hymns eternally are crown'd. 

* And as the earth doth us in her own bowels nouriſh ; 
So every thing that grows by us, doth thrive and flouriſh. 
To godly virtuous men, we wiſely liken'd are: 


|< To be ſo in themſelves, that do not only care; 


But by a ſacred power, which goodneſs doth await, 
Do make thoſe virtuous too, that them aſſociate. 

By this, the wedding ends, and brake up all the ſhow : 
And Tames, got, born, and bred, immediately doth flow 
To Windfor-ward amain (that with a wond'ring eye, 
The foreſt might behold his awful empery) 

And ſoon becometh great, with waters wext ſo rank, 
That with his wealth he ſeems to retch his wid*ned bank: 
Till happily attain'd his grandfire Chiltern's grounds, 
Who with his beechen wreaths this king of rivers crowns. 
Amongſt his holts and hills, as on his way he makes, 
At Reading once arriv'd, clear Kennet overtakes 

Her lord the ſtately Tames, which that great flood again 
With many ſigns of joy doth kindly entertain. | 
Then Loddon next comes in, contributing her ſtore ; 


| As ſtill we ſee, the much runs ever to the more. 


Set out with all this pomp, when this emperial ſtream 
His much-lov'd Henly leaves, and proudly doth purſue 
His wood-nymph Windſor's feat, her lovely ſite to view. 
Whoſe moſt delightful face when once the river ſees, 
Which ſhews her {elf attir'd in tall and ſtately trees, 

He in ſuch earneſt love with amorous geſtures woes, 

That looking ſtill at her, his way was like to loſe , 

And wand'ring in and out, ſo wildly ſeems to go, 


As headlong he himſelf into her lap would throw. 


Him with the like deſire the foreſt doth imbrace, 
And with her preſence ſtrives her Tames as much to 
No foreſt, of them all, ſo fit as ſne doth ſtand, | 
When princes, for their ſports, her pleaſures will command ; 


grace. 


| No wood-nymph as her ſelf ſuch troops hath ever ſeen, 
Nor can ſuch quarries boaſt as have in Windſor been 


Nor any ever had ſo many folemn days, | 

So brave aſſemblies view'd, nor took fo rich 4 aſſays. 
Then, hand in hand, her Tames the foreſt ſoftly brings 

To that ſupreameſt place of the great Engliſh kings, 

$. The Garter's royal ſeat, from him who did advance 

That princely order firſt, our firſt that conquer'd France; 

The temple of Saint George, whereas his honour'd knights, 

Upon his hallowed day, obſerve their ancient rites : 

Where Eaton 1s at hand to nurſe that learned brood, 

To keep the muſes ſtill near to this princely flood; 


That nothing there may want, to beautify that ſeat, 
With every pleaſure ſtor'd: and here my ſong compleat. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Shall here be ſhorter than in the laſt 1 The muſe is ſo full in 


her ſelf, employ'd wholly about the nuptials of Tame and Ifis. In 


the garlands of Tame are wreathed moſt of our Engliſh field-flowers : 
in them of Iſis, our more ſweet and thoſe of the garden; yet upon that, 


The Garters royal ſeat, from him who did advance. 


I cannot but remember the inſtitution, (toucht to the fourth ſong) of 


his moſt honourable order, dedicated to St. George (in 24 Ed. III.) it 
1s yearly at this place celebrated by that noble company of 26. Whether 
the cauſe were upon the word of Garter given in the French wars amon 
the Engliſh, or upon the queen's, or counteſs of Saliſbury's garter fallen 
3:0m ber leg, or upon different and more ancient original whatſoever, 


know clearly (without unlimited affectation of our country's glory) that 
it exceeds in majeſty, honour, and fame, all chivalrous orders in the 
world; and (excepting thoſe of Templars, St. James, Calatrava, Alcan- 
tara, and ſuch like other, which were more religious than military) hath 
precedence of Antiquity before the eldeſt rank of honour, of that kind 


ear] of Savoy, about 1409. although others have it by Amades IV. 
and fo create it before this of the Garter) and that of the Golden F leece, 
by Philip duke of Burgundy 1429, of St. Michael by Lewes XI. Della 
Banda, by Alfonſo of Spain, and ſuch like, enſued it, as imitatin 


and: in- 
g ſtitutions, after a regard of the far- extended fame, worth, and hs of 
St, George's knights, 
LIN 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The SIXTEENTH SONG. 


Tre ARGUMENT. 
Old Ver, near to Saint Alban's, brings 
Watling to talk of ancient things; 
What Ver" lam was before ſhe fell, 
And many more ſad ruins tell, 
Of the four old imperial ways, 
The courſe they held, and to what ſeas , 
Of thoſe ſeven Saxon kingdoms here, 
Their fites, and how they bounded were. 
Then Pure-vale vaunts her rich eſtate : 
And Lea bewrays her wretched fate. 
The muſe, led on with much delight, 
Delivers London's happy ſite; 
Shows this looſe ages lewd abuſe: 
And for this time there ſtays the muſe. 


FI HE bridal of our Tame and princely Iſis paſt : 
1 And Tameſis their ſon, begot, and waxing faſt, 
Inviteth cryſtal * Coln his wealth on him to lay, 
Whoſe beauties had intic'd his ſovereign Tames to ſtay, 
Had he not been inforc'd, by his unruly train. 

For Brent, a pretty brook, allures him on again, 
Great London to ſalute, whoſe high-rear*d turrets throng 
To gaze upon the flood, as he doth paſs along. 
Now as the Tames is great, ſo moſt tranſparent Coln 
Feels, with exceſſive joy, her amorous boſom ſwoln, 
That Ver of long eſteem'd a famous ancient flood 
(Upon whoſe aged bank old Ver lamcheſter ſtood, 


Unto her clearer banks contributed his ſtore ; 


* The lit- 
tle clear 
river b 


St Alban's 


Enlarging both her ſtream, and ſtrength'ning his renown, 

Where the delicious meads her through her courſe do crown. 

This * Ver (as I have ſaid) Coln's tributary brook, 

On Ver'lam's ruin'd walls as fadly he doth look. 

Near holy Alban's town, where his rich ſhrine was ſet, 

Old Watling in his way the flood doth over-get. 

Where after reverence done, Ver, quoth the ancient ſtreet, 

**Tis long ſince thou and I firſt in this place did meet.“ 

And ſo it is, quoth Ver, and we have liv'd to ſee 

Things in far better ſtate than at this time they be: 

But he that made, amend : for much there goes amiſs.” 

< Quoth Watling, gentle flood, yea, fo in truth it is: 

And ſith of this thou ſpeak'ſt; the very ſooth to ſay, 

Since great Mulmutius firſt made me the nobleſt way, 

© The ſoil is alter d much: the cauſe I pray thee ſhow. 

The time that thou haſt liv'd, hath taught thee much 
to know. | 3 


I fain would underſtand, why this delightful place, 


© In former time that ſtood ſo high in nature's grace 

(Which bare ſuch ſtore of grain, and that ſo wond'rous 
reat, | | 

That all the neighbouring coaſt was call'd the * foil of 

wheat) | ; 

© Of later time is turn'd a hot and hungry ſand, 

Which ſcarce repays the ſeed firſt caſt into the land.“ 

At which the filent brook ſhrunk-1in his ſilver head, 


And feign'd as he away would inſtantly have fled ; 


* 


Suſpecting, preſent ſpeech might paſſed grief renew. 
Whom Watling thus again doth ſeriouſly purſue; 
I pray thee be not coy, but anſwer my demand: 

The cauſe of this (dear flood !) I fain would underſtand. 
bear | 
(Which in her cinders now lies ſadly buried here) 

* With alabaſter, tuch, and porphyry adorn'd, 


| © When (well-near) in her pride great Troynovant ſhe 


ſcorn'd. 
* $. Thou ſaw'ſt great-burden'd ſhips through theſe thy 
vallies paſs, | 
* Where on the ſharp-edg'd ſcythe ſhears up the ſpiring 
ö 
That where the ugly ſeale and porpoiſe us'd to play, 
* The graſhopper and ant now lord it all the day: 
Where now St. Alban's ſtands, was called Holm-hurſt 
then; | | | 


|< Whoſe ſumptuous fane we ſee neglected now again, 


© This rich and goodly fane which ruin'd thou doſt ſee; 


| © Quoth Ver, the motive is that thou importun'ſt me: 


But to another thing thou cunningly doſt flie, 

And reaſon ſeem'ſt to urge of her ſterility.” | 
With that he fetch'd a ſigh, and ground his teeth in rage; 
* Quoth Ver, even for the fin of this accurſed age. 

« Behold that goodly fane, which ruin'd now doth ſtand, 

| * To holy © Albion built, firſt martyr of the land; 


In memory of whom, (as more than half divine) 

Our Engliſh Offa rear'd a rich and ſumptuous ſhrine 
And monaſtery here: which our ſucceeding kings 
From time to time endow'd with many goodly things. 


And many a Chriſtian knight was buried here, before 


The Norman ſet his foot upon this conquer'd ſhore ; 
And after thoſe brave ſpirits in all thoſe baleful ſtowrs, 


And in their country's right at Creſſy thoſe that ſtood, 


In this religious houſe at ſome of their returns, 

* When nature claim'd her due, here plac'd their hallow'd 
e b 81 Le | 

© Which now devouring time, in his ſo mighty waſte, 

* Demoliſhing thoſe walls, hath utterly defac'd. 

So that the earth to feel the ruinous heaps of ſtones, 


bones, r Tag 
« Forbids this wicked brood ſhould by her fruits be fed; 
As loathing her own womb, that ſuch looſe children bred. 
Herewith tranſported quite, to theſe exclaims he fel] : 
Lives no man, that this world her grievous crimesdare tell? 
Where be thoſe noble ſpirits for ancient things that ſtood ? 
When in my prime of youth I was a gallant flood; 
© In thoſe free golden days, it was the Satyrs uſe 


* To tax the guilty times, and rail upon abuſe : 


But 


. Thou ſaw'ſt when Ver'lam once her head aloft did 


: : i | {AF d Look 
Who in the faith of Chriſt from Rome to Britain came, pefore to 


And dying in this place, reſign'd his glorious name. 2 * 
Bong. 


That with duke Robert went againſt the pagan powers, 1 
0 eldeſt ſon 

And that at Poicters bath'd their bilbows in French blood; of the con- 
Their valiant nephews next at Agincourt that fought, 
* Whereas rebellious France upon her knees was brought: Jand. 


queror in 
the Holy 


That with the burd'nous weight now preſs their ſacred 


eWatling, 
chiefeſt of © 


the four 
great 
ways. 


from 


Dunſtable, 


Por a 
more 
Plain dis 
viſion of 


the Eng- 


liſh king- 


doms ſee 


the XI. 
fag, 


For, Watling, 


The 
ut ſoothers find the way preferment moſt to win; 
Who ſerving great mens turns, become the bawds to fin, | 

When Warling i in his words that took but ſimall delight, 
Hearing the angry brook ſo cruelly to bite; 
As one that fain would drive theſe fancies from his mind, 
* Quoth he, I'II tell thee things that ſute thy gentler kind. 
My ſong is of my ſelf, and my three ſiſter ſtreets, 
* Which way each of us run, where each her fellow meets, 
Since us, his kingly ways, Mulmutius firſt began, 
From ſea again to ſea, that through the iſland ran. 
* Which that in mind to keep poſterity might have, 
* Appointing firſt our courſe, this privilege he gave, 
That no man might arreſt, or debtors goods might ſeize 
In any of us four his military ways. | 
* And though the Foſs in length exceed me many a mile, 


That holds from ſhore to ſhore the length of all the iſle, 


* From where rich Cornwal points to the Iberian ſeas, 
Till colder Cathneſs tells the ſcattered Orcades, 

* I meaſuring but the breadth, that is not half his gaet 

" Yet, for that I am grac'd with goodly London's ſtate, 
* And Tames and Severn both ſince in my courſe I croſs, 
And in much greater trade, am * worthier far than Foſs. 
But © unhappy chance] through time's diſaſtrous lot, 

* Our other fellow ſtreets ly utterly forgot : 

* As Icning, that ſet out from Yarmouth in the caſt, 
By the Iceni then being generally poſſeſt, 

Was of that people firſt term'd Icning in her race, 


r Not far Upon the 5 Chiltern here that did my courſe imbrace: 


Into the dropping ſouth and bearing then outright, 
Upon the Solent fea ſtopt on the Iſle of Wight. 


And Rickneld, forth that raught from Cambria's far- 
ther ſhore: 


Where South-wales now ſhoots forth Saint David's pro- 


montore. 
And, on his mid-way near, did me in England meet; 
p Then i in his oblique courſe the luſty ſtragling ſtreet 
Soon overtook the Foſs; and toward the fall of Tine, 
Into the German ſea diffolv'd at his decline.“ 
Here Watling would have ceas'd, his tale as having told: 
But now this flood, that fain the ſtreet in talk would hold, 
Thoſe ancient things to hear, which well old Watling knew, 
With theſe enticing words, her fairly forward drew. 
Right noble ſtreet, quoth he, thou haſt liv'd long, 
gone far, 
Much traffick had in peace, much travailed in war; F 
And in thy larger courſe ſurvey'ſt as ſundry grounds 
(Where I poor flood am lockt within theſe narrower 
* bounds, 
* And like my ruin'd ell 50 ruins dy 1 
And there remains not one to pity them or me) 
On with thy former ſpeech: I pray thee ſomewhat 25 
as thou art a military way, 
Thy ſtory of old ſtreets likes me ſo wond'rous well, 
© That of the ancient folk I fain would hear thee tell. [wan: 
With theſe perſwaſive words, ſmooth Ver the Watling 
Stroking her duſty face, when thus the ſtreet began 


When once their ſevenfold rule the Saxons came to rear, 
And yet with half this iſle ſufficed ſcarcely were, 


© Though from the inland part the Britons they had chas'd, 
Then underſtand how here themſelves the Saxons plac'd. 


Where in great Britain's ſtate four people of her own 


© Were by the ſeveral names of their abodes well known 
(As, in that horn which juts into the ſea ſo far, 
© Wherein our Devonſhirenow, and fartheſt Cornwal are, 
The old Danmonii dwelt : fo hard again at hand, 
The Durotriges ſat on the Dorſetian ſand: 
And where from ſea to ſea the Belgæ forth were let, 
Even from Southampton's ſhore, through Wilt and So- 
„ merſet, 
„The Attrebates in Bark unto the bank of Tames, 
Betwixt the Celtick fleeve and the Sabrinian ſtreams) 
The Saxons there ſer down one kingdom: which inſtall'd, 
* And being weſt, they it their weſtern kingdom call'd. 
So eaſtward where by Tames the Trinobants were ſet, 
To Trinovant their to vn, for that their name in a debe 


SIXTEENTH SONG. 


1< Ti'Eaſt-Angles kingdom, then, thoſe Engliſh did inſtile. 
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* That London now we term, the Saxons did poſſeſs, 
And their eaſt kingdom call'd, as“ Eſſex doth expreſs; * 80 


The greateſt part thereof, and {till their name doth bear; call d, of 


* Though Middleſex therein, and part of Hartford were; the Eaſt" 


From Coln Upon t the welt, upon the eaſt to * Stour, A river 


Where mighty Dames himſelf doth into N eptune pour. upon the 


* As to our fartheſt riſe, where forth thoſe fore- lands lean, _ 


* Which bear their chalky brows into the German main, and Eſſex. 

The Angles, which aroſe out of the Saxon race, 

© Allured with delights and fitneſs of that place, 

Where the Iceni liv'd did ſet their kingdom down, 

From where the wallowing ſeas thoſe quencny waſhes 
* drown . 

© That Ely do iniſle, to martyr'd Edmond's ditch, 

Till thoſe Norfolcian ſhores vaſt Neptune doth inrich : 

Which ( fartheſt to the eaſt of this divided iſle) 


— —— — 2 —‚˖ 


——— 


And Suſſex ſeemeth ſtill, as with an open mouth, 

* Thoſe Saxons rule to ſhew, that of the utmoſt ſouth 

The name to them aſſum'd, who rigorouſly expelPd 

The Kentiſh Britons thence, and thoſe rough wood. lands 
held 

From where the goodly Tames the Surryan grounds doth 
© ſweep, 

Until the ſmiling downs ſalute the Celtick deep. 

* Where the Dobuni awelt, their neighbouring Ca- 

© teuclani, 

* Cornavii more remote, and where the Coritani, 

Where Dee and Merſey ſhoot into the Iriſh fea ; 

(Which well-near o'er this part, now called England, lay, 

From Severn to the ditch that cuts New- market plain, 

* And from the banks of Tames to Humber, which con- 
© tain 

So many goodly ſhires of Merſey, Mercia hight) 

Their mightier empire, there, the middle Engliſh pight. 

* Which fartheſt though it raught, yet there it did not end : 

But Offa, king thereof, it after did extend 

Beyond the bank of Dee; and by a ditch he cut 


Through Wales from north to ſouth, into wide Mercia put 


Well near the half thereof and from three peoples there, 
To whom three ſpecial parts divided juſtly were 

(The Ordovices, now which North-wales people be, 
From Cheſhire which of old divided was by Dee: 


And from our Marchers now, that were Demetæ then; 


And thoſe Silures call'd, by us the South- wales men) 
Beyond the Severn, much the Engliſh Offa took, 
To ſhut the Britons up within a little nook. 


From whence, by Merſey's banks, the reſt a kingdom 


made: 
Where in the Pritons rule (before) the Brigants ſway? d; 


The powerful Englith there eftabliſht were to ſtand: 


© Which, north from Humber ſer, they term'd. North- 
* humberland ; 
Two kingdoms which had been with ſeveral thrones 
© inſtalPd, | 
« Bernitia hight the one; Dicra th cies; call'd. 
The firſt from Humber ſtretcht unto the bank of Tine: 
Which river and the Frith the other did confine, 
« Diera beareth through the ſpacious Yorkiſh bounds, 
From Durham down along to the Lancaſtrian * ſounds, * Sea- 


With Merſey and clear Tine continuing to their fall, depths 
To England-ward within the Pitts renowned wall, g 5 
. 1 . Ores. 
And did the greater part of Cumberland contain: 1 The 
* With whom the Britons name for ever ſhall remain; Cymbries 
Who there amongſt the rocks and mountains lived long, land. 


* When they Loégria left, inforc'd through powerful 


* wrong. 
* Bernitia over Tine into Albania lay, 


© To where the * Frith falls out into the German ſea. »A river 
This ſaid, the aged ſtreet ſagg' d ſadly on alone: an DM 
| And Ver upon his courſe, now haſted to be gone borough 
T*accompany his Coln : which as ſhe gently glides, into the 
Doth kindly him imbrace : whom ſoon this hap betides z ſea. 


As Coln come on along, and chanc'd to caſt her eye | 
Upon that neighbouring hill where Harrow ſtands fo high, 
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|! 0 * Pery= She Peryvale perceiv*d prank'd up with wreaths of wheat, | When Sturt, a nymph of her's (whoſe faith ſhe oft had 

3 vale, or And with exulting terms thus glorying in her ſeat; prov'd, hy | | 

j\ 8 Why ſhould not I be coy, and of my beauties nice, And whom, of all her train, Lee moſt intirely lov'd) 

Fi fax maar Since this my goodly grain is held of greateſt price? Leſt fo exceſſive grief her miſtreſs might invade, 

1 meal of No manchet can ſo well the courtly palate pleaſe, Thus (by fair gentle ſpeech) to patience doth per ſuade: 
England. As that made of the meal fetch'd from my fertil leaze. Though you be not ſo great to others as before, 


Their fineſt of that kind, compared with my wheat, Vet not a jot for that diſlike yourſelf the more. 

For whiteneſs of the bread doth look like common cheat. |* Your caſe is not alone, nor is (at all) ſo ſtrange; 
What barley is there found, whoſe fair and bearded ear | Sith every thing on earth ſubjects itſelf to change. 
Makes ſtouter Engliſh ale, or ſtronger Engliſh beer? | Where rivers ſometime ran, is firm and certain ground: 
© The oat, the bean, and peaſe, with me but pulſes are; | * And where before were hills, now ſtanding lakes are found. 
© The coarſe and browner rye, no more than fitch and tare. | And that which moſt you urge, your beauty to deſpoil, 


© What ſeed doth any ſoil in England bring, that I * Doth recompence your bank with quantity of ſoil, 

© Beyond her moſt increaſe yet cannot multiply ? Beſet with ranks of ſwans ; that, in their wonted pride, 

* Beſides, my ſure abode next goodly London is, Do prune their ſnowy plumes upon your pleaſant ſide. 

To vent my fruitful ſtore, that me doth never miſs. And Waltham woes you ſtill, and ſmiles with wonted 

And thoſe poor baſer things, they cannot put away, chear : 

< Howe'er I ſet my price, ne'er on my chapmen ſtay. And Tames as at the firſt, ſo ſtill doth hold you dear. 
When prſently the hill that maketh her a vale, To much- beloved Lee, this ſcarcely Sturt had ſpoke, 

With things he had in hand did interrupt her tale, But goodly London's ſight their farther purpoſe broke: 


With Hampſtead being fall'n and High-gate at debate; | When Tames his either banks adorn'd with buildings fair, 

As one before them both that would advance his ſtate, | The city to ſalute doth bid the muſe prepare. 

From either for his height to bear away the praiſe, | Whoſe turrets, fanes, and ſpires, when wiſtly ſhe beholds, 
Beſides that he alone rich Peryvale ſurveys. IHer wonder at the ſite thus ſtrangely ſhe unfolds : 

But Hampſted pleads, himſelf in ſimples to have ſkill, At thy great builder's wit, who's he but wonder may? 
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And therefore by deſert to be the nobleſt hill; © Nay, of his wiſdom thus enſuing times ſhall ſay; 
As one, that on his worth and knowledge doth rely O more than mortal man, that did this town begin! 
In learned phyſick's uſe, and ſkilful ſurgery ; * Whoſe knowledge found the plot, fo fit to ſet it in. 


And challengeth, from them, the worthieſt place her own, | What God, or heavenly power was harbour'd in thy breaſt, 
Since that old Watling once, o'er him to paſs was known, | From whom with ſuch ſucceſs thy labours ſhould be bleſt? 
Then High-gate boaſts his way; which men do moſt | Built on a riſing bank, within a vale to ftand, 


frequent; ; I And for thy healthful ſoil, choſe gravel mix*d with ſand. 
His long-continued fame, his high and great deſcent; | * And where fair Tames his courſe into a creſcent cafts 
Appointed for a gate of London to have been, | © (Thar, forced by his tides, as ſtill by her he haſtes, 
When firſt the mighty Brute that city did begin. He might his ſurging waves into her boſom ſend) 
And that he is the hill, next Endfield which hath place, | © Becauſe too far in length his town ſhould not extend. 
A foreſt for her pride, though titled but a chaſe. And to the north and fouth, upon an equal reach, 
Her purlieus, and her parks, her circuit full as large, * Two hills their even banks do ſomewhat ſeem to ſtretch, 
As ſome (perhaps) whoſe ſtate requires a greater charge. Thoſe two extremer winds from hurting it to ler 
„High Whoſe ® holts that view the eaſt, do wiſtly ſtand to look | And only level lies upen the riſe and ſet, 
woody Upon the winding courſe of Lee's delightful brook. | © Of all this goodly Iſle, where breathes moſt chearful air, 
banks. Where Mimer coming in, invites her ſiſter Bean, And every way thereto the ways moſt ſmooth and fair; 
Amongſt the chalky banks t increaſe their miſtreſs? train; | As in the fitteſt place by man that could be thought, 
Whom by the dainty hand obſequiouſly they lead To which by land, or ſea, proviſion might be brought. 
(By Hartford gliding on, through many a pleaſant mead. | * And ſuch a road for ſhips ſcarce all the world commands, 
And coming in her courſe to croſs the common fare, As is the goodly Tames, near where Brute's city ſtands. 
| For kindneſs ſhe doth kiſs that hoſpitable Ware.) ]. Nor any haven lies to which is more reſort, 
= Yet ſcarcely comfort Lee (alas!) ſo woe begun, IJ Commodities to bring, as alſo to tranſport : 
"4 | Complaining in her courſe, thus to herſelf alone; Our kingdom that enrich'd (through which we flouriſh'd 
1% How ſhould my beauty now give Waltham ſuch delight, | long) io 4 Te {Icy 
| Or l, poor filly brook, take pleaſure in her ſight ? | © Ere idle gentry up in ſuch abundance ſprung, 
| [| © Antiquity (for that it ſtands fo far from view, Now peſt'ring all this iſle : whoſe diſproportion draws. | 


And would her doating dreams ſhould be believ'd for true) | © The publick wealth ſo dry, and only is the cauſe 

© Dare loudly lie for Coln, that ſometimes ſhips did paſs, |< Our gold goes out fo faſt, for fooliſh foreign things, 
Jo Ver'lam by her ſtream, when Ver'lam famous was; [ Which upſtart gentry {till into our country brings; 
But, by the latter times, ſuſpected but to feign, I Who their inſatiate pride ſeek chiefly to maintain 

« She planks and anchors ſhews, her error to maintain; |* By that, which only ſerves to uſes vile and vain : 
Which were, indeed, of boats, for pleaſure there to row | Which our plain fathers erſt would have accounted ſin, 
Upon her (then a lake) the Roman pomp to ſhow, Before the coſtly coach, and ſilken ſtock came in; 

© When Rome her forces here did every year ſupply, © Before that Indian weed * ſo ſtrongly was embrac'd, o Tobacco 
© And at old Ver'lam kept a warlike colony, © * Wherein ſuch mighty ſums we prodigally waſte ; 

But I, diſtreſſed Lee, whoſe courſe doth plainly tell, That merchants long train'd up in gain's deceitful ſchool, 
That what of Coln is ſaid, of me none could refell, |< And ſubtly having learn'd to ſooth the humorous fool, 
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| | a Whom * Alfred but too wile (poor river) I may ſay |*© Preſent their painted toys unto this frantick gull, 
i 2 (When he the cruel Danes did cunningly betray, Diſparaging our tin, our leather, corn, and wool ; 
; Seng. Which Hartford then beſieg d, whoſe navy there abode, | When foreigners, with our's them warmly cloath and feed, 
y | And on my ſpacious breaſt before the caſtle rode) «< Tranſporting traſh to us, of which we ne*er had need. 
By *vantage of my ſoil, he did divide my ſtream, But whilſt the angry muſe, thus on the time exclaims, 


\ © That they might ne'er return to Neptune's wat'ry realm. | Sith every thing therein conſiſteth in extremes; 
| | And, ſince, diſtreſſed Lee, I have been left forlorn, Leſt ſhe inforc'd with wrongs, her limits ſhould tranſcend, 
Aby - word to each brook, and to the world a ſcorn.” | Here of this preſent ſong ſhe briefly makes an end. 
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a Suet, lib. 
6. cap. 39s 


b Municipi- Caer-Municip. Out of || Agellius I thus note to you its nature. 


um Tacit. 


Anal, 14. 


The SIX T E E 


NT H SONG. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


TN wanderin paſſage the muſe returns from the wedding, ſomewhat 
into the land, and firſt to Hartford ; whence, after matter of de- 
ſcription, to London. 


Thou ſaw*ſt when Ver* lam once her head aloft did bear. 


For, under Nero, the Britons intollerably loaden with weight of the 
Roman government, and efpecially the Icens (now Norfolk and Sut- 
folk men) provok'd by that cruel ſervitude, into which not themſelves 
only, but the wife alſo and poſterity of their king Praſutagus were, 


even beyond right of victory, conſtrained, at length breathing for li- 


berty (and in a farther continuance of war, having for their general 
R. Boudicea, Bunduica, or as the difference of her name 1s) rebell'd 
againſt their foreign conqueror, and in martial oppoſition committing 
a laughter of no leſs than 80,000 (as Dio hath, although Tacitus mils 
10,000 of this number) ranſack'd and ſpoil'd Maldon (then Camalodu- 


num) and alſo this Verulam near St. Alban's) which were the two 


a chief towns of the iſle ; the firſt a colony (whereof the 8th Song) this 
a > municipal city, call'd expreſsly in a catalogue at the end of Nennius, 


cipes ſunt cives Romani ex municipiis ſuo jure & legibus ſuis utentes, mu- 


ebe. Attic, neris tantum cum pop. Rom. honorarii participes, a quo munere capeſſendo 


16. cap. 13. 


n his 
zuins of 
me. 
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appellati widentur ; nullis aliis receff{tatibus neque ulla pop. Rom. lege 
aſtricti, quum nunquam pop. Rom. eorum fundus factus effet. It differed 
from a colony, molt of all in that a colony was a progeny of the city, 
and this of ſuch as were received into ſtate-favour and friendſhip by 
the Roman. Perſonating the Genius of Ver'lam, that ever-tamous 
< Spenſer ſung: | | 


J avas that city, which the garland wore 
Of Britain's pride, delivered unto me 

By Roman wiftors, which it won of yore; 
Though nou ght at all but ruins now 1 be, 
And lie in mine own abe, as ye ſee: 
Ver lam I was ; what boots it that I was, 


Sith now 1 am but weeds and waſteful graſe ? 


As under the Romans, ſo in the Saxon times afterward it endured 2 
ſecond ruin; and, out of its corruption, after the abbey erected by king 


eLilard, ad Offa, was generated that of St. Alban's; whither, ein later times moſt 


 Cye, Cant. 


f Sperſ. abi 


ſupra, 


8 hi Frets, 
Brit a 


u In Epiſt. 
de Axcid. 
Pritan, 


1 Spenſer, 


of the ſtone- works, and whatſoever fit for building was by the abbots 
tranſlated. So that, | | | 


Noa remains no memory, 

Nor any little monument to ſee, 

By which the traveller that fares that way, 
This once was ſbe, may warned be ta ſay. 


The name hath been thought from the river there running call'd Ver, 


and Humfrey s Lhuid makes it, as if it were YerAhan, i. c. 2 church 
upon Ver. | | 


Thou ſaw great burden'd ſhips through theſe thy vallies paſs. 


Lay not here unlikelihoods to the author's charge; he tells you more 
judiciouſly towards the end of the ſong. But the cauſe why ſome have 
thought ſo, is for that, Gildas, ſpeaking of St. Alban's martyrdom, and 
his miraculous paſſing thro” the river at Verlamceſtre, calls it iter ig-0tum | 


trans Thameſis fluvit alweum: ſo by collection they gueſt that Tnames 


had then his full courſe this way, being thereto farther mov'd by an- 
chors and ſuch like here dig'd up. This conjecture hath been follow 
ed by that i noble muſe thus in the perſon of Verlam ; 


And ar here the cryſtal Thamis want to ſlide 
Ir ſiluer channel doæun along the Lee, 
bout whoſe frow*ry banks on either fule 
A thouſand nymphs, with mirthful jollity, 
Were wont to play from all annoyance fret: 
There naw no river's courſe is to be ſeen, 
But maooriſs fens, and marſhes ever green. 


There alſo where the winged ſhips were ſeen, 
Ir liquid eaves to cut their foamy way 3 
' A thouſand fiſhers number'd tu have been 
n that wide lake looting for plenteous 5 
Of fifſp, with baits which they us d to betray, 
IJ noa no lake, nor any fiſher's ſtore, | 


Nor ever ſpip ſhall jail there any. more. 


But, for this matter of the Thames, thoſe two grand antiquaries, 
Leland and Camden, have join'd in judgment againſt it: and for the 
anchors, they may be ſuppos'd of fiſh-boats in large pools, which have 
here been; and yet are left relicks of their name. 


Since us bis kingly Ways Molmutius firſt began, 


Near 500 years before our Saviour, this king Molmutius (take it up- 
on credit of the Britiſh tory) conſtituted divers laws; eſpecially that 
churches, ploughs, and high ways ſhould have liberties of ſanctuary, 
by no authority violable. I hat churches ſhould be free and enjoy liberty 
for refuge, conſenting allowance of moſt nations have tolerated, and in 


Mun- . 


| like charter, almoſt word for word, given firſt by king John, and 


this kingdom (it being affirmed alſo by conſtitution of & king Lucius a k Fl»ritegus. 
chriſtian) every church-yard was a ſanctuary, until by act of !parliament 132 Hen, 8. 
under Henry VIII. that licence, for protection of offences, being too /. 14. 
much abuſed, was taken away ; but, whether now reſtored in the laſt 
u parliament, wherein all ſtatutes concerning abjuration or ſantuary m Jacob 
made before 35th Eliz. are repealed, I examine not. The Hough and S 1. 6.26.4 
huſbandmen have by our n ſtatutes, and eſpecially by o civit and ? Per- n Wim. a 
han law, great freedoms. High-ways being without exception ne- c. 20 & 21 
ceſſary, as well for peace as war, have been defended in the 4 Roman £4: 1. DA 
laws, and are taken in ours, to be in that reſpect (as they are by im- % 
plication of the name) the king's highways, and * res facre : & gui TS A 
aliguid inde occupawerit excedendo fires & ter minos terre fur, dicitur fe- res pigneri 
cifſe purprefturam ſuper ipſum regem. According to this privilege of . 4. 7. 
Molmutius in the ſtatute of Marlbridge * it is enacted, that none ſhould eg 
diltrain in the King's highway, or the common ſtreet, but the king and p * 
his miniſters, /pectalem authoritatem ad hoc habentibus ; which J par- Cyropad, 1. 
ticularly tranſcribe, becaufe the printed books are therein ſo ge- 4. de via 
nerally corrupted by addition of this here cited in Latin: you ſee it * 
alters the law much, and we have divers judgments, that in behalf of ,. n. 
the king by common bailiffs, without ſpecial authority, Diſtreſs -1; Nov, 


may be * taken, as for an amerciament in the ſheriff's torn or leet, or „/. c. 16. 


for parliament knights fees. But the old rolls of the ſtature (as I have * b; 11. 
ſeen in a fair MS. examined by the exemplification, for the record it- . 0 
ſelf is with many other loſt) had not thoſe words, as the * regiſter al. L. Arr. Clir. 


lo ſpecially admoniſhes, nor is any part of that chapter in ſome MSS. . 9. Sta- 
which I marvel at, feeing we have a formal writ grounded upon it. n 


Not much amiſs were it here to remember a worſe fault, but continu- Frags +. 
ally received, in the charter of the foreſt, article VII. where you read tun | 


ivullus foreftarius, Te. aliquam colleftam faciat niſi per wviſum & ſa- *34 Fd. t. 


cramentum II. regardatorum quando faciunt regardum. Tot foreſtarii, Zvoury 

e. the truth of the beſt copies (and ſ h ing in this 15 „ 
c. the truth of the beſt copies (and ſo was the record) being in this xi , i419, 

digeition Null: foreflariu., Ec. aliguam collectam faciat. Et per vi- 194. 11 Hen. 


ſum ſacromentum X11. Regardatorum, quando fuciunt regardum, tot fo- 4: fel. 1. 19 


_ ponantur, &c. as, beſide authentick MSS. it is expreſſy in the 54.2. A= 
vourp, 221. 

. X 3 ; S225. nbi. 

printed in Matthew Paris; *twixt which, and that of our's common- u Oral. 


þ read, he may be made a time-deſerving compariſon, Were it not /?'. 97. . 


or digreſſion, I would ſpeak of the ſenſcleis making of Boniface, arch- ©247*2 4 
biſhop of Canterbury witneſs to the grand charter in gth Henry III. peg 
When as it is plain that he was not archbiſhop until the 25th. The ; 
beſt copy that ever I ſaw had Simon archbiſhop of Canterbury; which 

indeed was worle, there being no ſuch prelate of that ſee in thoſe 

times; but the miſtake was by the tranſcriber's turning the ſingle S. (ac- 

cording to the form of writing in that age) into Simon for Stephen, who 

was (Stephen of Langton} archbiſhop at that time. But 1 forget my- 

ſelf in following matter of my more particular ſtudy, and returnto Mol- 

mutius. His co: ſtitution being general for liberty of highways, contro- 

verſy grew about the courſe and limits of them; whereupon his ſon. 

king Belin, to quit the ſubject of that doubt, caus'd more eſpecially theſe 

four, here preſently ſpoken ot, to be made, whi fh might be for in- 

terrupted paſlage, both in war and peace; and hence by the author 


they are called Rlilitary (a name given by the Romans to ſuch high- 


ways, as were for their marching armies) and indeed by more polite 

conceit x and judicious authority theſe our ways have been thought a . 5 
work of the Romans allo But their courſes are differently reported, 233 0 
and in ſome part their names alſo. The author calls them Watling- 

ſtreet, the Foſſe, Ikinild, and Rickeneld. This name of Rickeneld is 


coln to Berwick, and thence to C 
| reſtitution of the other you may be deſperate; Rickeneld I have told 1. Fol. 243. 


| firſt to, Ickenild and Ermingſtreet. 


in Randal of Cheſter, and by him derived from S. Dewy's in Pembroke 
into Hereford, and ſo through Worceſter, Warwick, Derby, and 
York-ſhires to Tinmouth, which (upon the author's credit reporting it 
to me) is alſo juſitihable by a very ancient deed of lands, bounded near 
Bermingham m Warwickſhire by Rickeneld. To endeavour certainty 


in them, were but to obtrude unwarrantable conjeRure, and abuſe time 
and you. 


Of Watling (wo is here perfonated, and fo much the more 
proper, becauſe Verlam was called alſo by the Eng'iſh, “ Watling- 7 Lud, 


| cheſter) it is ſaid that it went from Dover in Kent, and ſo by weſt of 8 


London) yet part of the name ſcems to this day left in the middle of the 5 


city) to this place, and thence in a crooked line through Shropſhire by 
Wrekin hill into“ Cardigan; but ® others ſay from Verlam to Chef- = Pelyabrin, 
ter; and where all is reter'd to Felin by Geffrey ap Arthur, and Poly- . f cep. 
chronicon, another © tells you that the ſons of (I know not what) king de Plat. veg, 
| Wethile made, and denominated it. The Fofle is derived, by one Cc 
Fonfent out of Cornwall into Devonſhire, through Somerſet, over Coteſ- bit. 1. 5 
wold by Teukeſbury, along near Coventry, to Leiceſter, through Lin- b Reger lo- 
aithneſs the utmoſt of Scotland. Of r #9” 


you of; in Henry of Huntingdon, no ſuch name is found, but with the 
Ickenild, ſaith he, goes from 
Eaſt to Weſt: Ermingſtreet, from ſouth to north: another tells me, 
that Ermingſtreet begins at S. Dewy's, and conveys itſelf to Southamp- 
ton; which the author hath attributed to Ichning, begun upon the 
word's community with Icens) in the eaſtern parts. It is not in my 
power to reconcile all theſe, or elect the beſt; I anly add, that Er- 


| mingſtreet, which being of Engliſh idiom, ſeems to have had its name 
from Inmunpull in that ſignification whereby it © interprets an univerſal e Adam. 
| pillar roy hy for Mercury, preſident of ways, is like enough (if Bremen hiſt, 


e in the right, making it from ſouth to north) to have Rook hs 


the 3d tongs 


Huntingdon 
left its part in Stanſtreet in Surrey, where a way made with ſtones and 

avel in a ſoil on both ſides very different continues near a mile; 
and thence towards the eaſtern ſhore in Suſſex are ſome places ſeeming 
as other relicks of it. But I here determine nothing, 
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PO LV. O 
The SEVEN T E. 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


To Medway, Tames a ſuter goes ; 
But fancies Mole, as forth he flows. 
Her mother, Home ſdale, holds her in: 
She digs through earth, the Tames to win. 
Great Tames, as king of rivers, ſings 
The catalogue of th* Engliſh kings. | 
 Thence the light muſe, to tÞ ſouthward ſoars, 
The Surrian and Suſſexian ſhores , | 
The Foreſts and the downs ſurveys, 
With rillets running to thoſe ſeas ; 
This ſong of hers then cutteth ſhort, 
For things to come, of much import. 


T length it came to paſs, that Iſis and her Tame 
Of Medway underſtood, a nymph of wondrous fame; 
And much deſirous were, their Prey Tames ſhould 
rove 
If {as a woder) he could win her maiden- love; 
That of ſo great deſcent, and of ſo large a dower, 
Might well ally their houſe, and much increaſe his power : 
And ſtriving to prefer their ſon, the beſt they may, 
Set forth the luſty flood in rich and brave array,; 
Bankt with imbroder'd meads, of ſundry ſutes of flowers, 
His breaſt adorn'd with ſwans, oft waſht with filver 
„„ howers: 
A train of gallant floods, at ſuch a coſtly rate 
As might beſeem their care, and fitting his eſtate. 
Attended and attir'd magnificently thus, 
They ſend him to the court of great Oceanus, 
The world's huge wealth to ſee ; yet with a full intent, 
To woe the lovely nymph, fair Medway, as he went. 
Who to his dame and fire his duty ſcarce had done, 
And whil'ſt they ſadly wept at parting of their ſon, 
See what the Tames befel, when *twas ſuſpected leaſt. 
As ſtill his goodly train yet every hour increaſt, 
And from the Surrian ſhores clear Wey came down to meet 
His greatneſs, whom the Tames fo graciouſly doth greet, 


5 Coming That with the * fern-crown'd flood he minion-like doth 
by Fern- la | 

ham, fo Play: 

called of Yet is not this the 3 OR i him to ſtay. 


Fern there But as they thus, in pomp, came ſporting on the ſhole, 
growing. Gainſt Hampton-court he meets the ſoft and gentle Mole. 
Whoſe eyes ſo pierc'd his breaſt, that ſeeming to foreſlow 
The way which he ſo long intended was to go, | 
With trifling up and down, he wand'reth here and there; 
And that he in her ſight tranſparent might appear, 
Applies him ſelf to fords, and ſetteth his delight 
On that which moſt might make him gracious in her ſight. 
Then Ilis and the Tame from their conjoyned bed, 
Deſirous ſtill to learn how Tames their ſon had ſped 
(For greatly they had hop*d, his time had fo been ſpent, 
That he ere this had won the goodly heir of Kent) 
And ſending to enquire, had news return'd again 
(By ſuch as they imploy'd, on purpoſe in his train) 
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| Who fearing leſt he might thus a be beſtow'd, 
| And knowing danger ſtill increaſed by delay, 


| Compar'd with that high joy to be belov'd of Thames: 


| Alchough with Medway matcht, yet never could remove 
The often- quick' ning ſparks of his more ancient love. 


So amiable, fair, ſo pure, ſo delicate, 
So plump, ſo full, fo freſh, her eyes ſo wondrous clear : 


Ex: 
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How this their only heir, the Iſle's emperial flood, 
Had loitered thus in love, neglectful of his good. 
No marvail (at the __— though Ouſe and Tame were » 1g; 
fad, 
More comfort of their fon expecting to have had. 
Nor blame them, in their looks much forrow though they 
ſhow'd: 


Employ their utmoſt power to haſten him away. 

But Tames would hardly on : oft turning back, to ſhow 

From his much-loved Mole how loth he was to go. 

| The mother of the Mole, old Homeſdale, likewiſe © A very 
bears oy. 

Th'affection of her child, as ill as they do theirs : 

Who nobly though deriv'd, yet could have been content 

T'have matcht her with a flood of far more mean deſcent, 

| But Mole reſpects her words as vain and idle dreams, 


And headlong holds her courſe, his company to win. 

But Homeſdale raiſed hills, to keep the ſtraggler in; 

That of her daughter's ſtay ſhe need no more to doubt: 

(Yet never was there help, but love could find it out.) 

$. Mole digs her ſelf a path, by working day and night 

(According to her name, to ſhew her nature right) 

And underneath the earth for three miles ſpace doth creep : 

| Till gotten out of ſight, quite from her mother's keep, 

Her fore-intended courſe the wanton nymph doth run ; 

As longing to imbrace old Tame and Iſis? ſon. 

When Thames now underſtood what pains the Mole 
did take, 

How far the loving nymph adventur'd for his ſake ; 


So that it comes to paſs, when by great nature's guide 
The Ocean doth return, and thruſteth- in the tide ; 
Up tow'rds the place, where firſt his much-lov'd Mole was « Thane 
| =O ebbs and 
$. He ever ſince doth flow beyond delightful Shene. _— 
Then Wandal cometh in, the Mole's beloved mate, Woch. 
mond. 


And firſt unto her Lord, at Wandſworth doth apppear, 
That in the goodly Court of their great ſoveraign Thames, 
There might no other ſpeech be had amongſt the ſtreams, 
But only of this nymph, ſweet Wandal, what ſne wore; 
Of her complection, grace, and how her ſelf ſne bore. 
But now this mighty flood, upon his voyage preſt 
(That found how with his ſtrength, his beauties ſtill increaſt, 
| From where brave Windſor ſtood on tip-toe to behold 
The fair and goodly Thames, ſo far as ere he could, 
With kingly houſes crown*d, of more than earthly pride, 
Upon his either banks, as he along doth glide) 
With wonderful delight doth his long courſe purſue, 
Where Otlands, Hampton Court, and Richmond he doth 
view, 


Then 


| Deſired by the floods (his greatneſs which await) 


The SEVENTEENTH SONG. 


Then Weſtminſter the next great Tames doth entertain; 
That vaunts her palace large, and her moſt ſumptuous fane : 
The land's tribunal ſeat that challengeth for her's, 
The crowning, of our kings, their famous ſepulchres. 
Then goes he on along by that more beauteous ſtrand, 
Expreſſing both the wealth and bravery of the land. 
(So many ſumptuous bowers, within ſo little ſpace, 
The all-beholding ſun ſcarce ſees in all his race.) 
And on by London leads, which like a creſcent lies, 
Whoſe windows ſeem to mock the ſtar-befreckled ſkies ; 
Beſides her riſing ſpires, ſo thick themſelves that ſhow, 
As do the briſtling reeds within his banks that grow. 
There ſees his crouded wharfs, and people-peſt'red ſhores, 
His boſom. over-ſpread with ſhoals of labouring oars : 
With that moſt coſtly bridge that doth him moſt renown, 
By which he clearly puts all other rivers down. 

Thus furniſhed with all that appertain'd to ſtate, 


That as the reſt before, ſo ſomewhat he would ling, 

Both worthy of their praiſe, and of himſelf their king ; 

A catalogue of thoſe, the ſceptre here that ſway d, 

The princely Tames recites, and thus his ſong he laid: 
As baſtard William firſt, by conqueſt hither came, 

* And brought the Norman rule upon the Engliſh name: 

* So with a tedious war, and almoſt endleſs toils, 


Throughout his troubled reign, here held his hard-got 


_— | | 
* Deceaſing at the laſt, through his unſettled ſtate, 
* $. Left (with his ill- got crown) unnatural debate. 
For, dying at his home, his eldeſt ſon abroad 
(Who in the holy-war his perſon then beſtow'd) 
His ſecond, Rufus, next uſurp'd the wronged reign : 


And by a fatal dart in his new foreſt ſlain, 


* Whilft in his proper right religious Robert ſlept, 

* Throughcraftinto the throne, the younger Beauclerk crept. 
From whom his ſceptre, then, whilſt Robert ſtrove to wreſt, 
© The other (of his power that amply was poſſeſt) 
With him in battle join'd : and in that dreadful day 
(Where Fortune ſhew'd herſelf all human power to ſway) 


Duke Robert went to wreck ; and taken in the flight, 


And in cloſe priſon put; where miſerably he dy'd: 


u See the 


of the 4th 


. Was by that cruel king deprived of his ſight, 


But Henry's whole intent was by juſt heav'n deny'd. 
For, as of light and life he that ſad Lord bereft; 
So his, to whom the land he purpos'd to have left, 
The raging ſeas devour'd, as hitherward they ſail'd. 

When in this line direct, the Conqueror's iſſue fail'd, 


iat nate T wWixt Henry's daughter Mauld, the Almain emperor's 


Song. 


Who held ſtrong wars 


De Tp 
(Which after to the earl of Anjou was affy'd) | 
* And Stephen earl of Blois, the Conqueror's ſiſter's ſon, 
A fierce and cruel war immediately begun z @ oo 
Who with their ſeveral powers arrived here from France, 
© By force of hoſtile arms their titles to advance. 
But Stephen, what by coin, and what by foreign ſtrength, 
Through worlds of danger gain'd the glorious gole at 
length. CONES 
But, left without an heir, the empreſs? iſſue next, 
No title elſe on foot; upon ſo fair pretext, 
The ſecond Henry ſoon upon the throne was ſet, 
* (Which Mauld to Jeffrey bare) the firſt Plantaginet. 
with Wales, that his ſubjection 
a= | | - 
Which often times he beat, and, beaten oft, return'd : 
© With his ſtern children 
advance; 
His right within this iſle) rais'd war on him in France. 


With his high fame in fight, what cold breaſt was not fir d? 


Through all the weſtern world, for wiſdom moſt admir'd. 
Then Richard got the rule, his moſt renowned ſon, 
* Whoſe courage, him the name of Cæur de Lion won. 


born, 885 | 
* His daring hand had from Alcides' ſhoulders torn 


319 


| * The Nemean lion's hide: who in the Holy Land 


So dreadful was, as though from Jove and Neptune's hand; 
The thund'ring three- fork'd fire; and trident he had reft, 
* And him to rule their charge they only then had left. 

* Him John again ſucceeds ; who having put away 


| Young Arthur (Richard's fon) the ſceptre took to ſway. 


Who, of the commonwealth firſt havock having made, 
. His ſacrilegious hands upon the churches laid, 

In cruelty and rape continuing out his reign ; 

That his outrageous luſt and courſes to reſtrain, 

The baronage were forc'd defenſive arms to raiſe, 
Their daughters to redeem, that he by force would feize, 
* Which the firſt civil war in England here begun. 

And for his ſake ſuch hate his fon young Henry won, 
That to depoſe their prince,th' revengeful people thought; 
And from the line of France young Lewis to have brought 


| © Totake on him our rule: but, Henry got the throne, 


By his more forceful friends: who, wiſe and puiſſant grown, 
. The general charter ſeiz'd: that into ſlavery drew 


* The freeſt born Engliſh blood. Of which ſuch diſcord 
grew, 


And in the barons breaſts ſo rough combuſtions rais'd, 


* With much expence of blood as long was not appeas'd, 

* By ſtrong and tedious guſts held up on either fide, 

* Betwixt the prince and peers, with equal power and pride. 

© He knew the worſt of war, match'd with the barons 
ſtrong z | | 

« Yet victor liv'd, and reign'd both happily and long. 

This long-liv*d prince expir'd: the next ſucceeded he, 

* Ofus, that for a god might well related be. 5 

»Our Longſhanks, Scotland's ſcourge: who to the Orcads. 
raught 

His ſceptre, and with him from wild Albania brought 

Ihe reliques of her crown (by him firſt placed here) 

S. The ſeat on which her kings inaugurated were. 

He tam'd the deſperate Welſh, that out fo long had ſtood, 

And made them take a * prince, ſprung of the Engliſh See Song 
bl 00 d. | | | the IX th. 


This iſle from ſea to ſea, he generally control'd, 


And made the other parts of England both to hold. 


* This Edward, firſt of our's, a ſecond then enſues ; 


| |© Who both his name and birth, by looſeneſs did abuſe: 


Fair Ganimedes and fools who rais'd to princely places 
And choſe not men for wit, but only for their faces. 


In paraſites and knaves, as he repos'd his truſt, 
| Who ſooth'd him in his ways apparently unjuſt; 


For that prepoſterous ſin wherein he did offend, 
© In his poſterior parts had his prepoſterous end, 
A third then of that name, amends for this did 
: mile: | | 
Who from his idle fire ſeem'd nought at all to take. 


| © But as his grandſire did his empire's verge advance: 


© So led he forth his powers into the heart of France. 
And faſt*ning on that right he by his mother had, 

* Againſt the Salique law, which utterly forbad 

Their women to inherit; to propagate his cauſe, 

At Creſſey with his ſword firſt cancelled thoſe laws: 
Then like a furious ſtorm, through troubled France he ran; 


And by the hopeful hand of brave Black-Edward wan 
| © Proud Poictiers, where king John he valiantly ſubdu'd, 
The miſerable French and there in mammocks hew'd ; 


Then with his battering rams made earthquakes in their 
towers, 


| © Till trampled in the duſt herſelf ſhe yielded our's. 
vex d: who (whil'ſt he ſtrove t | 


As mighty Edward's heir, to a ſecond Richard then - 
« (Son to that famous prince Black-Edward, man of men, 
« Untimely that before his conquering father dy'd) 

Too ſoon the kingdom fell: who his vain youth apply'd 
To wantonneſs and ſpoil, and did to favour draw 

* Unworthy ignorant ſots, with whoſe dull eyes he ſaw : 


Who plac'd their like in court, and made them great in ſtate 
With thoſe firſt earthly Gods had this brave prince been 


* (Which wiſe and viriuous men, beyond all plagues, 
might hate.) 


5 To 
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To whom he blindly gave: who blindly ſpent again, 

And oft eſt his land, their riot to maintain. 

He hated his allies, and the deſerving ftarv'd ; 

His minions and his will, the gods he only ferv'd : 
And finally, depos'd, as he was ever friend 
To nbaulds, fo again by villains had his end. 

* Henry the fon of Gaunt, ſupplanting Richard, then 
* Aſcended to the throne : when diſcontented men, 
* Deſtrous firſt of change, which to that height him brought, 
© Deceived of their ends, into his actions ſought ; 
And as they ſet him up, afſay'd to pluck him down: 
* For whom he hardly held his ill-atchieved crown 3 
That treaſons to ſuppreſs which oft he did diſcloſe, 
* And raiſing public arms againſt his powerful foes, 
* His uſurpation till being troubled to maintain, 
* His ſhort diſquiet days ſcarce raught a peaceful reign, 
A fifth ſucceeds the fourth: but how his father got 
© Thecrown, by right or wrong, the ſon reſpecteth not. 
© Nor farther hopes for that ere leaveth to purſue ; 
© But doth his claim to France courageouſly renew; 
Upon her wealthy ſhores unlades his warlike fraught ; 
And ſhewing us the fields where our brave fathers fought, 
« Firſt drew his ſun- bright ſword, reflecting ſuch a light, 
As put ſad guilty France into ſo great a fright, 
That her pale genius ſunk; which trembling ſeem'd to 
ſtand, 73 | 
When firſt he ſet his foot on her rebellious land. 
That all his grandſire's deeds did over, and thereto 
© Thoſe high atchievements add the former could not do: 
At Agincourt's proud fight, that quite put Poictiers down; 
Of all, that time who liv'd, the king of moſt renown. 
© Whoſe too untimely end the Fates too ſoon did haſte : 
© Whoſe nine years noble acts, nine worlds deſerve to laſt. 
A ſixth in name ſucceeds, born great, the mighty ſon 
Of him, in England's right that ſpacious France had won. 
© Who coming young to reign, protected by the peers 
© Until his non- age out: and grown to riper years, 
< Prov'd upright, ſoft, and meek, in no wiſe loving war; 
« But fitter for a cowl, than for a crown by far. 
< Whoſe mild neſs over- much did his deſtruction bring: 

A wondrous godly man, but not ſo good a king. 
Like whom yet never man try'd fortune's change fo oft; 
So many times thrown down, ſo many times aloft 
(When with the utmoſt power their friends could them 

= a. wn | 

The Vorkiſts put their right upon the dint of ſword) 

* (As ſtill he lot and won, in that long bloody war, 
© $ From thoſe two factions ſtiPd, of York and Lancaſter. 
But by his foes inforc'd to yield him to their power, 
His wretched reign and life both ended in the tower. 
© Of th' Edward's name the fourth put on the regal 
. wreath: | 
< Whom furious bloody war (that ſeem'd a while to breath, 
Not utterly forſook. For Henry's queen and heir 
« Their once- poſſeſſed reign ſtill ſeeking to repair) 

Put forward with their friends their title to maintain. 
© Whoſe blood did Barnet's ſtreets and Teukſbury's diſtain, 
Till no man left to ſtir. The title then at reſt, 
The old Lancaſtrian line being utterly ſuppreſt, 
Himſelf the wanton king to amorous pleaſures gave; 
« & Vet jealous of his right, deſcended to his grave. 

Nis fon an infant left: who had he liv'd to reign, 
Edward the fifth had been. But juſtly ſee again, 
As he a king and prince before had caus'd to die 
(The father in the tower, the ſon at Teukſbury) 

So were his children young, being left to be protected 
By Richard; who nor God, nor human laws reſpected. 
This viper, this moſt vile devourer of his kind | 
« {Whom his ambitious ends had ſtruck ſo groſly blind) 
From their dear mother's lap them ſeizing for a prey, 

* Himſelf in right the next, could they be made away) 

* Moſt wrongfully uſurp'd, and them in priſon kept; 

« Whom cruelly at laſt he ſmothered as they ſlept. 


„„ 


POLY-OLBI1O NN: 


| * As his unnatural hands were in their blood imbrew'd : 


| 


| 


|< Againſt th*Iberian rule, the Flemings ſure defence: 


|< Untothe either Inde, and to that ſhore ſo green, 
Virginia which we call of her, a virgin queen: 
- 1 © In Portugal *gainit Spain, her Engliſh enſigns ſpread; 
Took Cales, when from her aid the brav'd Iberia fled. 
-|* Moſt flouriſhing in ſtate : that, all our kings among, 
]* Scarce any rul'd fo well: but two, that reign*d ſo long 
Here ſuddenly he ſtaid: and with his kingly ſong, 

| Whilft yet on every {ide the city loudly rung, 

He with the eddy turn'd, a ſpace to look about: 

The tide, retiring foon, did ſtrongly thruſt him out. 


| Tow'rds thoſe fea-bord*ring 
The harder Surreyan heath, and the S 


In baniſhment who long in Britain had remain'd, 


|* Unto a land with wealth abundantly that flow'd : 
Abundantly again ſo he the ſame beſtow'd, 

'In banquets, maſks, and tilts, all pleaſures prone to try, 
| © Beſides his ſecret *ſcapes who lov'd polygamy. 


— 


« So (guilty in himſelf) with murder he purſu'd 

« Such, on his hainous acts as look'd not fair and right ; 

« Yea, ſuch as were not his expreſly, and had might 

* T' oppoſe him in his courſe ; till (as a monſter loth'd, 

The man, to hell and death himſelf that had betroth'd) 

* They brought another in, to thruft that tyrant down ; 

In battle who at laſt reſign'd both life and crown, 
A ſeventh Henry, then, the imperial feat attain'd, 


« What time the Yorkiſts ſought his life to have bereft, 

Of the Lancaſtrian houſe then only being left 

« (Deriv*d from John of Gaunt) whom Richmond did beget, 

. Upon a daughter born to John of Somerſet. 

Elizabeth of York this noble prince affy'd, 

« To make his title ſtrong thereby on either ſide. 

And grafting of the white and red roſe firm together, 

Was firſt, that to the throne advanc'd the name of Tether. 

© In Boſworth's fatal field, who having Richard ſlain, 

Then in that proſperous. peace of his ſucceſsful reign, 

Of all that ever rul'd, was moſt preciſe in ſtate, 

* And in his life and death a king moſt fortunate. 
This ſeventh that was of our's, the eighth ſucceeds in 

name: 


Who by prince Arthur's death (his elder brother) came 


| 


»The abbeys he ſuppreſt ; a thouſand ling'ring year, 

* Which with revenues large the world had fought to rear. 

And through his awful might, for temporal ends did ſave, 

To other uſes erſt what frank devotion gave; 

* And here the papal power, firſt utterly deny'd, 

Defender of the faith that was inſtil'd, and dy'd. 

His ſon the empire had, our Edward ſixth that made; 

« Untimely as he ſprang, untimely who did fade. 

A proteſtant being bred; and in his infant reign, 

* Th religion then receiv'd, here ſtoutly did maintain: 

But ere he raught to man, from his ſad people reft, 

His ſceptre he again unto his ſiſters left. | 

Of _ the eldeſt of two, queen Mary, mounts the 
chair : 

* The ruin'd Roman ſtate who ſtriving to repair, 

With perſecuting hands the Proteſtants purſu'd ; 

© Whole martyr'd aſhes oft the wond' ring ſtreets beſtrew'd. 

© She match'd herſelf with Spain, and brought king Philip 
hither, | | 

Which with an equal hand, the ſceptre ſway*d together. 

But iſſueleſs ſhe dy*d ; and under fix years reign, 

* To her wiſe ſiſter gave the kingdom up again. 

Elizabeth, the next, this falling ſceptre hent; 

Digreſſing from her ſex, with man- like government 

This iſland kept in awe, and did her power extend 

Afflicted France to aid, her own as to defend; 
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Rude Ireland's deadly ſcourge; who ſent her navies hence 


Hen. 1. 
& Edu <. 


And ſoon the pliant muſe, doth her brave wing advance, 
ſhores of our's, that paint at 
France; ; 3 
uſſexian down, 
Which with ſo great increaſe though nature do not crown, 
As 


Hen. lll 
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Weg is 


1 The ſun 


The SEVENTEENTH SON G. 


As many other ſhires of this inviron'd Iſle, bt 
Yet on the weather's head, when as the ſun doth ſmile, 


in Aries. Nurſt by the Southern winds, that ſoft and gently blow, 

Here doth the luſty ſap as ſoon begin to flow | 

The earth as ſoon puts on her gaudy ſummer's ſute; 

The woods as ſoon in green, and orchards great with fruit, 

To ſea-ward, from the ſeat where firſt our ſong begun, 

Exhaled to the ſouth by the aſcending ſun, - 

Four ſtately wood-nymphs ſtand on the Suſſexian ground, 
mAforeſt, Great * Andredſweld's ſometime : who, when ſhe did 
containing abound 
2 In circuit and in growth, all other quite ſuppreſt: 
and Sur- But in her wane of pride, as ſhe in ſtrength decreaſt, 
rey. Her nymphs aſſum'd the names, each one to her delight. 
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As, Water-down, fo call'd of her depreſſed ſite: 

And Aſh- down, of thoſe trees that moſt in her do grow, 
Set higher to the downs, as th' other ſtandeth low. 

Saint Leonard's, of the feat by which ſhe next is plac'd, 
And Whord, that with the like delighteth to be grac'd. 
Theſe foreſts, as I ſay, the daughters of the Weald 
(That in their heavy breaſts had long their grief conceal'd) 
Foreſecing their decay each hour fo faſt came on, 
Under the ax's ſtroak fetcht many a grievous groan, 
When as the anvil's weight, and hammer's dreadful ſound, 


Even rent the hollow woods, and ſhook the queachy ground. 


So that the trembling nymphs, oppreſt through ghaſtly fear, 
Ran madding to the downs, with looſe diſhevell'd hair. 
The Sylvans that about the neighbouring woods did dwell, 
Both in the tufty frith and in the moſſy fell, 

Forſook their gloomy bow'rs, and wandred far abroad, 
Expell'd their quiet feats, and place of their abode, 
When labouring carts they ſaw to hold their daily trade, 
Where they in ſummer wont to ſport them in the ſhade. 
Could we, ſay they, ſuppoſe, that any would us cheriſh, 
Which ſuffer (every day) the holieſt things to pertſh ? 
Or to our daily want to miniſter ſupply ? 

© Theſe iron times breed none that mind poſterity. 


Tis but in vain to tell, what we before have been, 


Or changes of the world, that we in time have ſeen; 
When, not deviſing how to ſpend our wealth with waſte, 
We to the ſavage ſwine let fall our larding maſt, - 

But now, alas, our ſelves we have not to ſuſtain, 

Nor can our tops ſuffice to ſhield our roots from rain. 

© Tove's oak, the warlike aſh, vein'd elm, the ſofter beech, 
Short hazel, maple plain, light aſp, the bending wych, 
* Tough holly, and. ſmooth birch, muſt altogether burn: 
What ſhould the builder ſerve, ſupplies the forger's turn; 


! 


— 


When under publick good, baſe private gain takes hold, 
C And we poor woful woods to ruin laſtly ſold. 

This uttered they with grief: and more they would have 

ſpoke, | 

But that the envious downs, int'open laughter broke; 
As joying in thoſe wants, which nature them had given, 
Sith to as great diſtreſs the foreſts ſhould he driven. 
Like him that long time hath another's ſtate envy'd, 
And fees a following ebb, unto his former tide ; 
The more he is depreſt, and bruis'd with fortune's might, 
The larger rein his foe doth give to his deſpight : 
So did the envious downs; but that again the floods 
(Their fountains that derive from theſe unpitied woods, 


And fo much grace thy downs, as through their dales they. 
creep, EE | | 


| Their glories to convey unth the Celtick deep) 


It very hardly took, much murmuring at their pride. 
Clear Lavant, that doth keep the Southamptonian fide 
(Dividing it well near from the Suſſexian lands 


That Selſey doth ſurvey, and Solent's troubled ſands) 


To Chicheſter their wrongs impatiently doth tell : 

$. And Arun (which doth name the beauteous Arundel) 

As on her courſe the came, it to her foreſt told. | 

Which, nettled with the news, had not the power to 
hold: 

But breaking into rage, wiſht tempeſts them might rive; 

And on their barren ſcalps, ſtil] ffint and chalk might thrive, 

The brave and nobler woods which baſely thus upbraid. 


| $. And Adur coming on, to Shorcham ſoftly ſaid, 


The downs did very ill, poor woods ſo to debaſe.”” 
But now, the Ouſe, a nymph of very ſcornful grace, 
So touchy waxt therewith, and was ſo ſqueamiſh grown, 
That her old name ſhe ſcorn'd ſhould publickly be known. 
Whoſe haven out of mind when as it almoſt grew, 
The lately-paſſed times denominate the new. 
So Cucmer with the reſt, put to her utmoſt might : 
As Aſhburn undertakes to do the foreſts right 
(At Pemſey, where ſhe pours her ſoft and gentler flood) 
And Aſten, once diſtain'd with native Engliſh blood: 
(Whoſe foil, when yet but wet with any little rain, 
$. Doth bluſh ; as put in mind of thoſe there ſadly ſlain, 
When Haſtings harbour gave unto the Norman powers, 
Whoſe name and honors now are denizen'd for ours) 
That boding ominous brook, it through the foreſts rung : 
Which echoing it again the mighty Weald along, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fter your travels (thus led by the muſe) through the inlands, out 

of the Welſh coaſt maritime, here are you carried into Surrey 

and Suſſex, the ſouthern ſhires from London to the ocean: and Thames, 
as king of all our rivers, ſummarily fings the kings of England, from 
Norman William to yeſterday's age. N | n 


Mole digs ber ſelf a path, by working day and night. 


This Mole runs into the earth, about a mile from Darking in Surrey, 


and after ſome two miles ſees the light again, which to be certain hath 


been affirmed by inhabitants thereabout reporting trial made of it. Of 


the river Deveril near Warminſter in Wiltſhire is {aid as much; and more 


of Alpheus running out of Elis (a part of the now Morea, anciently Pe- 
loponneſus in Greece) through the vaſt Ocean to Arethuſa in a little 
iſle (cloſe by Syracuſe of Sicily) call'd Ortygia, and thither thus 


coming unmixt with the ſea, which hath been both tried by a cup, | 


loſt in Elis, and other ſtuff of the Olympian ſacrifices there caſt up, and 


is juſtified alſo by expreſs aſſertion of an old d oracle to Archias, a 


Corinthian, adviſing him he ſhould hither deduce a colony. 


— — 1: AR oν e, 
Mio youeror Tyyais Evpreins Apebe s. 
Like this, © Pauſanias reckons mere; 4 Eraſin in Grece, Lycus * that 
runs into Meander, f Tiger, and divers others, ſome remember for 
ſuch quality. And Guadiana (the antient limit of Portugal and the 
Bztique Spain) is ſpecially famous for this form of ſubterranean courſe : 
which although hath been thought fabulous, yet by ſome learned and 
Judicious of that ? Country, is put for an unfeigned truth. | 


* 


Hie ever ſince doth flow beyond delightful Sheene. 


Mole's fall into Thames is near the utmoſt of the flood; which from 
the German ocean, is about ſixty miles, ſcarce equalled ([ think) by any 
other river in Europe; whereto ycu may attribute its continuing ſo 
long a courſe, unleſs to the diurnal motion of the heavens, or moon, 
from eaſt to weſt (which hardly in any other river of note falling into 


way)and to the eaſineſs of the channel being not over creeky, I cannot 
gueſs. 
the ocean's perpetual motion in that kind; and whether it be for fre- 
quency of a winding, and thereby more reſiſting ſhore, or for any other 
reaſon judicially not yet diſcovered, it is certain, that our coaſls are 


moſt tamous for the greateſt differences by ebbs and floods, before all 
other whatſoever. | 


Left with his ill-got crown unnatural debate. 


See what the matter of deſcent to the fourth ſony tells you of kis 
title ; yet eyen out of his own mouth, as part of his lait will and teſta- 


Harold, and by death of his favorites, hawe 1 ſubdued it to my empire. 
And ſomewhat after: Therefore I dare nut bequeath the ſcepter of this» 
kingdom to any but to God alone, lefl after my death worſe troubles hap- 


pen in it by my occaſion. For my jon William (alaays, as it became him, 


obedient to me) I wiſh that Ced may give him bis graces, and that, if /o 
Nnvun of 


Great ſtir was like to grow; but that the muſe did charm 
Their ſurics, and her {elf for nobler things did arm, 


ſo great a ſea, will be found ſo agreeable, as to this, flowing the ſame 
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I incline to this of the heavens, becauſe ſuch h teſtimony is of h Scaſig. ce 
ſubtilil. ex- 
ercitat, 52 


| ment, theſe words are reported; 11 conflitute no heir of the crown of i Cuil. P:ca 
| | England: but to the univerſal creator, whoſe I am, and in whoſe hand taverſ, in 
are all things, I commend it. For I had it not by inheritance, but with 51%. Cd. 
direful conflict, and n. h effuſion of blood I took it from that perjur'd 200 


7 


p Plicitator 
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it pleaſe the Almiphty, he reien after me. This William the 

Rand called Rufu:) . his Wend B., Reb his eldeſt having upon 

diſcontent (taken becauſe the dukedom of Normandy, then as it were 

by birth - right, nearly like the principality of Wales anciently, or 
dutchy of Cornwal at this day, belonging to our kings heirs apparent, 

was deny'd him) revolted unnaturally, and moved war againſt him, 

aided by Philip I. of France, which cauſed his merited diſinheritance. 

Betwixt this William and Robert, as alſo betwixt him and Henry J. 

all brothers (and ſons to the conqueror) were divers oppoſitions for the 

kingdom and dukedom, which here the author alludes to, Our ſtories 

in every hand inform you: and will diſcover alſo the conqueror's 

adoption by the Confeſſor, Harold's oath to him, and ſuch inſtitutions 

ke Antiz. of his lawful title enforced by a caſe * reported of one Engliſh, who, 
Sched. in deriving his right from Seiſin before the conqueſt, recovered by judg- 
Ken. Cemd. ment of king William I. the mannor of Sharbon in Norfolk againſt 
one Warren a Norman, to whom the king had before granted it : which 

had been unjuſt, if he had by right of war only gotten the kingdom; 

{ Atqui ad ſor then had ! all titles of ſubjects before, been utterly extin&t. But, 
acer (admit this caſe as you pleaſe, or any cauſe of right beſide his ſword) 
dilecidan- it is plain that his will and imperious affection (mov'd by their rebel- 
dam, Jure lions which had ſtood for the ſworn Harold) diſpos'd all things as a 
& Gentium conqueror: Upon obſervation of his ſubjection of all lands to tenures, 
ad a his change of laws, diſinheriting the Engliſh, and ſuch other reported 
fart Hotte, (which could be but where the profitable dominion, as civilians call it, 
man, Il. was univerſally acquired into the prince's hand) and in reading the diſ- 


gueſt. 5. graceful account then made of the Engliſh name, it will be manifeſt. 


Alberic. 


Centil. de 


Jure Balli Who by a fatal dart in vaſt New Foreſt ſlain. 


J cap. 8. S 
ca. Calu. in 1 . 
D Cob . 7. His death by an infortunate looſing at a deer out of one Walter Tir- 


rel's hand in New Foreſt, his brother Richard being blaſted there with 
infection, and Richard, duke Robert's ſon, having his neck broken 
there in a bough's twiſt catching him from his horſe, have been thought 
as divine revenges on William the firſt, who deſtroy'd in Hantſhire 
36 pariſh churches to make dens for wild beaſts ; although it is probable 
enough, that it was for ſecurity of landing new forces there, if the 
wheel of fortune, or change of Mars, ſhould have diſpoſſeſt him of the 
Engliſh crown. Our ſtories will of theſe things better inſtru you: but, 
if you ſeek Matthew Paris for it, amend the abſurdity of both the 
London and Tigurin prints in An. 1086. and for Rex magnificus & bone 
irdolis odoleſcens, read Rich. magnificus &c, for Richard brother to this 
Red William | | | | 


Was by that cruel king deprived of his fight. 


Thus did the conqueror's poſterity unquietly poſſeſs their father's in- 
heritance, William had much to do with his brother Robert, juſtly 
grudging at his uſurping the crown from right of primogeniture ; but 
ſo much the leſs, in that Robert with divers other German and French 
princes left all private reſpects for the holy war, which after the croſs 
undertaken (as thoſe times uſed) had moſt fortunate ſucceſs in recovery 
of Paleſtine. Robert had no more but the duchy of Normandy, nor 
that without ſwords often drawn, before his holy expedition : about 
which (having firſt offer of, but r-fuſing the kingdom of Jeruſalem) 
after he bad tome five years been abſent, he returned into England, 
finding his younger brother {Henry I.) exalted into his hereditary 
throne. For, although it were undoubtedly agreed that Robert was 


eldeſt ſon of the conqueror ; yet the pretence which gave Henry the 


crown (beſide the means of his working favorites) was, that he was 

the only iſſue born after hi: father was a king: upon which point a 
o Herr», great queſtion is diſputed among “ civilians. Robert was no ſooner 
Tlaſt. i., return'd into Normandy, but preſently (firſt animated by Randal 
9 biſhop of Durham, a great diſturber of che common peace betwixt the 
prince and ſubject by intolerable exactions and unlimited injuſtice under 
William II. whoſe ? chief juſtice it ſeems he was, newly eſcaped out of 
rede Priſon (whither for thoſe ſtate-miſdemeanors he was committed by 
cates regni, Henry) he diſpatches and interchanges intelligence with moſt of the 


Flr. Mig. baronage, claiming his primogeniture- right, and thereby the king- 


& Mina- dom. Having thus gain'd to him moſt of the Engliſh nobility, he 
®:rum tur- lands with forces at Portſmouth, thence marching towards Win- 
cheſter : but before any encounter the two brothers were perſwaded to 
a peace; covenant was made and confirmed by oath of twelve barons, 

on both parts, that Henry ſhould pay him yearly 2000 pounds of 

ſilver, * that the ſurvivor of them ſhould inherit, the other dying 
without iſſue. This peace, upon denial of payment (which had the 

better colour, becauſe, at requeſt of queen Maud, the duke prodigally 

releaſed his 2000 pounds the next year after the covenant) was ſoon 

broken. The king (to prevent what miſchief might follow a ſecond 

arrival of his brother) aſſiſted by the greateſt favours of Normandy and 

Anjou, beſieged duke Robert in one of his caſtles, took him, brought 

him home captive, and at length uſing that courſe (next ſecure to 

death) ſo often read of in Choniates, Cantucuzen, and other oriental 

ſtories, put out his eyes, being all this time impriſoned in Cardiff Caftle 

in Glamorgan, where he miſerably breathed his laſt: It is by Polydore 

added, out of ſome authority, that king Henry after a few years im- 
priſonment releaſed him, and commanded that within 40 days and 

12 hours (theſe hours have in them time of two floods, or a flood and 

an ebb) he ſhould, abjuring England and Normandy, paſs the ſeas as 

in perpetual exile ; and that in the mean time, upon new treaſons at- 

tempted by him, he was ſecondly committed, and endured his puniſh- 

ment and death, as the common monks relate. I find no warrantable 

authority that makes me believe it : Yet, becauſe it gives ſome kind 

of example of our obſe lete law of abjuration (which it ſeems had its be- 


ginning from one of the ſtatutes publiſhed under name of the Confeſſor) 

a word or two of the time preſcribed here for his paſſage : which being 
examined upon Bracton's credit, maices the report therein faulty. For 

he ſeems confident that the forty days in abjuration, were afterward 
induced upon the ſtatute of 4 Clarindon, which gave the accuſed of q Hr. 2, 
felony or treaſon, although quitted by the Ordel (that is, judgment by 4½. R.. 
water or fire, but the ſtatute publiſhed, ſpeaks only of water, being the _ fe. 
common trial of meaner * perſons) forty days to paſs out of the realm 4. 
with his ſubſtance, which to other felons taking ſanctuary and confeſſing lib. 14. cg, 
to the coroner, he affirms not grantable ; although John le Breton is 1. cgterun, 
againſt him, giving this liberty of time, accounted after the abjuration 7 1 
to be ſpent in the ſanctuary, for proviſion of their voyage neceſſaries, ,,,, 22 
after which complete, no man, on pain of life and member, is to 10. 2:4, n. 
ſupply any of their wants. I know it a point very intricate to deter- 

mine, obſerving theſe oppoſite authors and no expreſs reſolution. Since 

them, the oath of abjuration publiſhed among our manual ſtatutes 

nearly agrees with this of duke Robert, but with neither of thoſe old 

lawyers, In it, after the felon confeſſes, and abjures, and hath his 

port appointed; I will (proceeds the oath) diligently endeavour to paſs over 

at that port, and will not delay time there above a flood and an ebb, 

if 1 may have paſſage in that ſpace ; if not, I will every day go into the 

ſea up to the knees, aſſaying to go over, and unleſs I may do this within 

forty continual days, I will return to the ſanctuary, as a felon of our bord the 

king ; Jo God me help, Fc. So here the forty days are to be ſpent 

about the paſſage, and not in the ſanctuary: compare this with other 
authorities, and you ſhall find all ſo diſſonant, that reconciliation is 8 Lin. 
impoſſible, reſolution very difficult. I only offer to their conſideration, 5 £ 
which can here judge, why Hubert de Burch (earl of Kent, and chief „ 3; 


ron. 412. 


juſtice of England under Henry III.) having incurr'd the king's high Lear. op. 


| diſpleaſure, and grievouſly perſecuted by great enemies, taking ſanctu- Br. tit. Cc. 


ary, was, after his being violently drawn out, reſtored; yet that the 8 
ſheriffs of Hereford and Eſſex were commanded to ward him there, 755. th gry 
and prevent all ſuſtenance to be brought him, which they did, decer- 40. gui d. 
nentes i ibi XL. dierum excubijs obſervare : And whether alſo the ſame 5's groviter 
reaſon (now unknown to us) bred this forty days for expectation of em- 2 
barquement out of the kingdom, which gave it in another kind for One 
return? as in caſe of aiſciſin, the law hath 4 been that the diſſeiſor t Mars, 
could not reenter without action, unleſs he had as it were made a pre- Par. pag. 
ſent and continual claim, yet if he had been out of the kingdom in ſingle 527: * 
pilgrimage (that is, not in general voyages to the holy land) or in the %. 4. wel. 
king's ſervice in France, or ſo, he had allowance of forty days, two aſſiſ. Nw. 
floods, and one ebb, to come home in, and fifteen days, and four B. cop. ;. 


days, after his return; and if the tenant had been ſo beyond ſea, he might & 4. 5. 


have been eſſoigned de ultra Mare, and for a year and a day, after which 20h 1 


he had forty days, one flood, and one ebb (which is eaſily underſtood 779. d Ce- 
as the other for two floods) to come into England. This is certain, ſcerudine in 
that the ſpace of forty. days (as a year and a day) hath had with us 3 fa, 
divers applications, as in what before, the aſſiſe of Freſhforce in cities 46. * 4h 
and boroughs, and the widow's Quarentine, which ſeems to have had 
beginning either of a deliberative time granted to her, to think of her | 
conveniency in taking letters of adminiliration, as in another * country 1 
the reaſon of the like is given; or elſe from the forty days in the eſſoign 4 an. 
of child - birth allowed by the Norman cuſtoms. But you miſlike the 164. 
digreſſion. It is reported, that when William the Conqueror in his 
death-bed left Normandy to Robert, and England to William the Red, 
this Henry aſked him what he would give him? Io. pounds of filver 
(faith he) and be contented, my ſon ; for, in time, thou ſhalt have all 
which 1 poſſeſs, and be greater than either of thy brethren. 


His ſacrilegious hands upon the Churches laid. 


The great controverſy about eleQing the arch-biſhop of Canterbury 
(the king, as his right bade him, commanding that John biſhop of 
Norwich ſhould have the prelacy, the pope, being Innocent III. for 
his own gain, aided with ſome diſloyal monks of Canterbury, deſiring, 
and at lait conſecrating Stephen of Langton a cardinal) was firſt cauſe 
of ir, For king John would by no means endure this Stephen, nor 
permit him the dignity after his unjuſt election at Rome, but baniſhed 
the monks, and ſtoutly menaces the pope. He preſently makes delega- 
tion to William biſhop of London, Euſtace of Ely, and Malgere of 
Worceſter, that they ſhould, with monitory advice, offer perſwaſion to 
the king of conformity to the Romiſh beheſt ; if he perſilted in con- 
ſtancy, they ſhould denounce England under an interdict. The biſhops 
tell king John as much, who ſuddenly, mov'd with imperious affection 
and ſcorn of papal uſurpation, ſwears, by God's tooth, if they or any other, 
with unadviſed attempt, ſulject his kingdom to an interdict, he would pre- 
ſenty drive every prelate and prieſt of England to the pope, and confiſcate 
all their ſubſtance, and of all the Romans amongſt them, he would firſt 
pull out their eyes, and cut off their noſes, and then ſend them all packing, 
with other like threatning terms, which notwithſtanding were not able to 
cauſe them to deſiſt; but within little time following in publick denun- 
tiation they performed their authority ; and the king, in ſome fort, his 
threatnings ; committing all abbeys and priories to laymens cuſtody, 
and compelling every prieſt's concubine to a grievous fine. Thus for a 
while continued the realm without divine ſacraments or exerciſe, ex- 
cepted only confeſſion, extream unction, and baptiſm ;- the king = | 
alſo excommunicated, and burials allowed only in high-ways an 
ditches without eccleſiaſtick ceremony, and (but only by indulgence 
procur'd by archbiſhop Langton, who purchas'd favour that in all the 
monaſteries, excepting of White-friers, might be divine ſervice once a 
week) had no change for ſome four or five years, when the pope in 
a ſolemn council of cardinals, according to his pretended plenary power, 
depos'd king John, and immediately by his legate Pandulph offered to 
Philip II. of France the kingdom of England. This, with ſuſpicion of 


the 
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the ſubjects hearts at home, and another cauſe then more eſteemed than 

either of theſe, that is, the prophecy of one Peter an hermit in York- 

ſhire, foretelling to his face that before holy-Thur ſday following he ſhould be 

xo king, altered his ſtiff, and reſolute, but too diſturbed affections; and 

perſwaded him by oath of himſelf and ſixteen more of his barons, to 

make ſubmiſſion to the church of Rome, and condeſcended to give for 

ſatisfaction, 159, clo. lo. clo. pounds ſterling (that name of Sterling 

began, as I am inſtructed, in time of Henry II. and had its original 

which hath 

its eſſence in particular weight and fineneſs, not of the ſtarling bird, 

ge. 28 ſome, nor of Sterling in Scotland under Edward I. as others ablurdly ; 

_ lis, for in 2 records much more ancient the expreſs name Sterlingorum I have 

2 Polydor, read) to the clergy, and ſubject : all his dominions to the pope ; and fo 

+;f. 16. had abſolution, and after more than four years, releaſe of the interdict. 

1 75 I was the willinger to inſert it all, becauſe you might ſee what inju- 

1 13. 8 rious oppoſition, by papal uſurpation, he endured, and then conjecture 

alibi in eiſ. that his violent dealings againſt the church were not without intolerable 

dem Arch:vis provocation, which madded rather then amended his troubled ſpirits. 

* Inte alias Eafil you ſhall not fnd a prince more beneficial to the holy cauſe than 

4 bis 52 he, if you take his former part of reign, before this ambitious Stephen 

lndus fe of Langton's election exaſperated deſire of — Moſt kind habi- 

Matth. tude then was betwixt him and the pope, and for alms toward ſeru- 

as ſalem's aid he gave the fortieth part of his revenue, and cauſed his baro- 

nage to ſecond his example. Although therefore he be no ways ex- 

cu'able of many of thoſe faults, both in government and religion which 

are laid on him, yet it much extenuates the ill of his action, that he was 

ſo beſieged with continual and undigettable incentives of the clergy with 

traiterous confidence {ſtriking at his crown, and in ſuch fort, as huma- 

nity muſt have exceeded itielf, to have indured it with any mixture of 

patience. Nor ever ſhall I impate that his wicked attempt of ſending 

ambaſſadors, Thomas Hardington, Ralph Fitz-Nicholas, and Robert 

of London, to Amiramully, king of Morocco, for the Mahometan re- 

ligion, ſo much to his own will and nature, as to the perſecuting bulls, 

interdicts, excommunications, depoſings, and ſuch like, publiſhed and 

acted by them, which counterfeiting the vain name of paſtors, ſhearing, 

and not feeding their ſheep, made this poor king (for they brought him 

e J+bn Had- ſo poor, that he was call'd © Fohamnes fine terra) even as & phrenetique, 

land, commit what poſterity receives now among the worſt actions (and in 
themſelves they are ſo) of princes. 


y Fo. Steu. 
N of name from ſome eſterling, making that kind of mony, 

. Vid. 
3 in 


His Baronage «were forc'd defenſive arms to raiſe. 


No ſooner had Pandulph tranſacted with the king, and Stephen of 
Lapgton was quietly poſſeſt of his archbiſhoprick, but he preſently, in 
a council of both orders at Paul's, ftirs up the hearts of the barons againſt 
John, by producing the old charter of liberties. granted by Henry I. 
comprehending an inſtauration of St. Edward's laws, as they were 
amended by the conqueror, and provoking them to challenge obſer- 
vation thereof as an abſolute duty to ſubjects of free ſtate. 
eaſily heard, and his thoughts ſeconded with rebellious deſigns : and 
after denials of this purpos'd requeſt, armies were muſtered to extort 
theſe liberties. But at length by treaty in Runingmede near Stanes, he 


gave them two Charters ; the one, of liberties general, the other of the | 


foreit : both which were not very different from our Grand Charter 
and that of the Foreſt. The pope at his requeſt confirmed all: but the 
{ame year, diſcontentment (through too much favour and reſpect given 

by the king to divers ſtrangers, whom ſince the compoſition with the 
legate, he had too frequently, and in too high eſteem entertained) re- 
newing among the barons, ambaſſadors were ſent to advertiſe the pope 
what injury the ſee of Rome had by this late exaction of ſuch liberties 

_ out of a kingdom, in which it had ſuch great intereſt (for king John 
had been very prodigal to it, of his beſt and moſt majeſtical titles) and 
with what commotion the barons had rebelled againſt him, ſoon obtain'd 


a bull curſing in thunder all ſuch as ſtood for any longer maintenance | 


of thoſe granted charters : This (as how could it be otherwiſe?) bred 
new, but almoſt incurable broils in the ſtate betwixt king and ſubject: 


but in whom more, than in the pope and his archbiſhop, was cauſe of | 


this diſſention ? Both, as wicked boutefeus, applying themſelves to both 
parts; ſometimes animating the ſubject by cenſorious exauthorizing the 
prince, then aſſiſting and moving forward his proneneſs, to faithleſs 
abrogation, by pretence of an interceding univerſal authority. | 


The general Charter ſeix d 


The laſt note ſomewhat inſtructs you in what you are to remember, 

that is, the Grand Charters granted and (as matter of fact was) repealed 

by king John; his ſon Henry III. of ſome IX years age (under pro- 

tection tirſt of William Marſhal earl of Penbroke, after the earl's death, 

Peter de Roches biſhop of Wincheſter) in the ninth year of his reign, 

in a parliament held at Weſtminſter deſired of the baronage (by mouth 

of Hubert de Burch propoſing it) a fifteenth : whereto upon deliberation, 

they gave anſwer, quod legis petitionibus gratanter adquie/cerent, fi illis 

atu fetitas Libertates concedere voluiſſet. The king agreed to the con- 

dition, and preſently under the great ſeal delivered charters of them into 

every county of England, ſpeaking as thoſe of king John (ſaith Paris) 

ita quod Charte utroriumque Regum in null} inveniuntur diſſimilis. 

f 3; Hen. 6, Yet thoſe, which we have, publiſhed want of that which is in king 
1. 61. & John's, wherein you have a ſpecial chapter that, if a Jew's debtor die, 


| Þ r and leave his heir within age ſubje& to payment, the uſury during the 
#. 226, a. nonage ſhould ceaſe, which explains the meaning of the ſtatute of Merton 
vw wid, 


Chap. V. otherwiſe but ill interpreted in ſome of our year f books: 


Bre8.1\b. 2, after this, follows further, 


that no aid, except to redeem the king's 
cep. ab. 9 1 8 


2. perion out of captivity (example of that was in Richard I. whoſe 


He was] 


tt. 


ranſom out of the hands of Leopold duke of Auſtria, was near 
cccl399, pounds of ſilver, collected from the ſubjeA) take his eldeſt 
ſon knight, or marry his eldeſt daughter, ſhould be levied of the ſub- 
jet; but by parliament. Yet, reaſon why theſe are omitted in 
Henry III. his charter, it ſeems, eaſily may be given; ſeeing ten years 
before time of Edward Longſhank's exemplification (which is that whereor, 
we now rely; and only have) all Jews were baniſhed the kingdom : and 
among the petitiohs and grievances of the commons at time of his in- 


ſtauration of this charter to them, one was thus conſented to; 8 Nul/um 5 
Waljiroham 
in 26. Ed. 


tallagium vel auxilium; per nos vel heredes noſtros de cætero in regno 
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on. A. 


noftro imponatur ſeu levetur fine voluntate & conſenſu communi Archiepiſt 1. Pelyd. 
coporum, Epiſcoparum, Abbatum & aliorum Prælatorum, Comitum, Ba- hift. x7. 


ronum, Militum, Burgenſium, & aliorum liberorum hominum : which al- 
though compar'd with that of aids by tenure, be no law, yet I con- 
jecture that upon this article was that chapter of aids omitted. But J 
return to Henry: he, within ſome three years, ſummons a parliament 
to Oxford, and declares his full age, refuſing any longer Peter de 
Roches his Protection; but taking all upon his perſonal government, 
by pretence of pait nonage, cauſed all the charters of the toreſt to be 
cancell'd, and repeal'd the reſt, (tor ſo I take it, although my author 
ſpeak chiefly of that of the forcil} and made the ſubject with price of 


great ſums, rated by his chief Juſtice Hugh de Burch, renew their 


liberties, affirming that his grant of them was in his minority, and 
therefore ſo defeaſible: which, with its like (in diſenheriting and ſeiſing 
on his ſubjects poſſeſſions, without judicial courſe, beginning with thoſe 
two great potentates Richard ear] of Cornwal his brother, and Wil- 
iam le Marſhal ear! of Pembroke) bred moſt inteſtine trouble betwixt 
him and his barons, although ſometime diſcontinued, yet not extin- 
guiſh'd even till his declining days of enthroned felicity. Obſerve 


among this, that where our hiſtorians and chronologers, talk of a de h 42, Her. 
fire by the baronage, to have the conſtitutions of Oxtord reſtored, you 3: 


muſt underſtand thole charters cancelled at Oxford ; where after many 
rebellious, but provoked oppoſitions, the king at laſt, by oath of him- 
ſelf and his ſon Edward, in full parliament 1 (having nevertheleſs oft 
times before made ſhow of as much) granted again their deſired freedom: 
which in his ſpacious reign was not ſo much impeach'd by himſelf, as 
through ill counſel of alien-caterpillers crawling about him, being as 
ſcourges then ſent over into this kingdom. But Robert of Gloceſter 
ſhall ſummarily tell you this, and give your palate variety. 


The meſte wo that here vel bi king Henry's day 
In this lond, icholle beginne to tell puf ich map. 
Ve adde the bꝛethꝛen that is mod2e's ſons were, 
And the king of Almaine the verthe that to heie them here, 
Ac fir William de Valence and ſir ' Eimer thereto, 
Elit of Wincetre and ſir Guy de Liſewi alſo 5 
ane an thoꝛu the quene was ſo much Frens folc 
ibꝛoug | 
That of Engliſh men me fold as right nought, 
And the king hom let her will that each was as king 
And nome poure men god, and ne paiede nothing. 
To ent of this bzeth2en yuf ther pleinide eny wight 
ii ſede, puf we doth ou wrong, wo ſhall ou do right: 
As wo ſeith we beth kings, ur wille we mowe do, 
And many Engliſs alas hulde mid hom alſo. 55 
Do that thozou Godes grace the erles at laſt, 
And the biſhops of the lond, and barons beſpeake vaſte, 
That the kind Engliſmen of Londe hit wolde out caſte, 
And that long bzing adoun, puk her poer laſfe. 
Thereok hit nome conſeil, and to the king hit ſend, 
To * abbe pite of his lond and ſuiche manners amend. 
So ther at laſte hit bzought him therto 
To make a purveiance amendment to do, | 
And made it was at Oxenford, that lond voz to ſeyte, 
Twelk hund2ed as in yer of grace and fifty and eyghte, 
Right aboute miſſomer fourtene night it laſte 
The erles and the barons were well » ſtude vaſte 
Uo2 to amendi that lond as the erle of Gloucetre, 
Sir Richard, and ſtr Simond erle of Leicetre | 
And ſir John le Fiz-Geffry and other barons inowe, 
Do that at laſt the king thereto hit dzowe, 
To remue the Frenſs men fo libbe beponde ſe 
Bi ho2 londs her and ther and ne come noght * age. 
And to granti god lawes and the Old Charter alſo 
That ſo ofte was igranted er, and ſo okte undo. 
you was the chartre imade and aſcled vaſt there 
k the king and of other heye men that there were, 
Tho nome tende tapers the biſhops in hoꝛ hond 
And the king himſelf and other heye men of the lond, 
The biſhops amanſed all that there agon were 
And ever eft undude the lawes that loked were there, 
Wid berninge faperes ; and ſuch as laſte, | 
The 74 and others ſeid Amen and the tapers adoun 
| caſte. ho | 


If particulars of the ſtory, with precedents and conſequents be de- 
ſired, above all I ſend you to Matthew Paris, and William Riſhanger, 


i Guy of 
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his half 
brothers, 
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earl of Eu- 
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vence. 

n They 
took. 

o Have. 

p Stedfaſt, 


q Live. 
t Again. 


'$ Good, 


t Kindled 
tapers. 
4 Curſed. 


and end in adding, that theſe ſo controverted charters had not their 


ſettled ſurety until Ed. I. fince whom they have been mo:e than thirty 


times in parliament confirmed, 


a O_o 


| part, 2. 1.3, 
cap. 17, 
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The feat on which ber kings inaugurated were. 


Which is the chair and ſtone at Weſtminſter, whereon our ſovereigns 
t Hebe: are inaugurated. The * Scottiſh ſtories (on whoſe credit, in the firſt 
Beerb. big. part hereof) I importune you not to rely) affirm that the ſtone was firſt 
1. 10. C in Gallicia of Spain at Brigantia (whether that be Compoſtella, as Francis 


14. rc Tarapha wills, or Corunna as Florian del Campo conjectures, or Be- 
rer. . 


o S 8. . . . . e 
N of Scots there, ſat on it as his throne: Thence was it brought into 


Ireland by Simon Brech 1 king of Scots tranſplanted into that iſle about 
700 years before Chriſt ; out of Ireland king Ferguze (in him, by ſome, 
is the beginning of the now continuing Scottiſh reign) about 376 years 
afterwards, brought it into Scotland ; king Kenneth ſome $50 of the in- 
carnation, placed it at the abbey of Scone (in the ſheriffdom of Perth) 
where the coronation of his ſucceſſors was uſual, as of our monarchs 
now at Weſtminſter, and in the Saxon times at Kingſton upon 'Thames. 
This Kenneth, ſome ſay, caus'd that diſtich to be engraven on it, 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Indenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


-—(Whereupon it is called fatale marmor in He. Boetius) and inclos'd it in 
2 wooden chair. It is now at Weſtminſter, and on it are the coronations 
of our ſovereigns ; thither firſt brought (as the author here ſpeaks) a- 
mong infinite other ſpoils, by Edward Longſhanks after his wars and 
victories againſt king John Ralliol. 


1297. 
24 Ed. I. 


— — monte rn 


T heir women to inherit 


So they commonly affirm : but that denial of ſovereignty to their 
women coſt the lives of many thouſands of their men, both under this 
victorious Edward, and his ſon the Black Prince, and others of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. His caſe ſtood briefly thus: Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, had 

x Hunting. iſſue three ſons, Lewis the * Contentious, Philip the Long, and Charles 
the Fair, (all theſe ſucceſſively reign'd after him, and died without iſſue 
inheritable:) he had likewiſe a daughter Iſabel (I purpoſely omit the 
other, being out of the preſent matter,) married to Edward IT. and ſo 
was mother to Edward III. The iſſue male of Philip the Fair thus 
failing, Philip ſon and heir of Charles earl of Valois, Beaumont, Alenſon, 
&c. (which was brother to Philip the Fair,) challenged the crown of 
France as next heir male againſt this Edward, who anſwered to the ob- 
jections of the Salique law, that (admitting ir as their aſſertion was, yet) 
he was heir male although deſcended of a daughter: and in a publick 
aſſembly of the ſtates firit about proteQorſhip of the womb, (for queen 
Joan dowager of the Fair Charles, was left with child, but afterward de- 
livered of a daughter, Blanch, afterwards dutcheſs of Orleans) was this 
had in a ſolemn diſputation by lawyers on both ſides,and applied at length 
al'o to the direct point of inheriting the crown. What followed upon 
Juc'g nent given againſt his right, the valiant and famous deeds of him 
and his Engliſh, recorded in Walſingham, Froiſſart, Amilius, and the 
multitude of later collected ſtories make manifeſt. But for the law itſelf 
every mouth ſpeaks of it ; few, I think, underltand at all why they 
name it. 'The opinions are, that it being part of the ancient laws 

made among the Salians (the ſame with Franks) under king Pharamond 

about 1200 years ſince, hath thence denomination ; and Goropius (that 

fetches all out of Dutch, and more tolerably perhaps this than many 

Other of his etymologies) deriving the Salians name from Sal, which 

y Francic, in contraction he makes from Hadel * (inventors whereof the Franks, 
* ſaith he, were) interprets them as it were Horſemen, a name fitly applied 

Wold fade, to the Warlike and moſt noble of any nation, as © Chiwalers in French, 

2 Knizhts, and Eguites in Latin allows likewife. So that, upon collection, the 
Salique law by him is as much as a chivalrous law, and Salique land, 


gue ad equeſiris o dinis dignitatem & incapite ſummo, & in ceteris membris 


a Bodin, de conſer vandum prrtinebat : which very well agrees with a * ſentence given 
Repub. 6. in the parliament at Bourdeaux upon an ancient teſtament deviſing all 
cap. 5. vid. the teſtator's ſalique lands, which was, in point of judgment interpret- 
2 ed b Fief. And who knows not that Fiefs were originally military 
* gifts. But then, if ſo, how comes Salique to extend to the crown, which 
Rubric, 3. is meerly without tenure ? Therefore © Ego /cio (ſaith a later lawyer) legen 
§. 5. num. privato ſalicam agere de patrimonio tantum. It was compos'd (not this a- 
. lone, but with others as they ſay) by Wiſogaſt, Bodogaſt, Salogaſt, 
Knights . ; 3 

nag GE Windogaſt, wiſe counſellors about that Pharamond's reign. The 
lands held, text of it in this part is offered us by Claude de Seiſſell biſhop of Mar- 
e Pail, Me- ſilles, Bodin, and divers others of the French, as it were as ancient as 
u. Coſmog. the origin of the name, and in theſe words De terra /alica nulla portio 
hereditatis mulieri weniat, ſed ad wirilem ſexum tota terre hereditas 
 perwveriat ; and in ſubſtance, as refer'd to the perſon of the king's heir 
d Ad 1, f. de female; ſo much is remembered by that great civilian 4 Baldus, and 
Seratorib, divers others, but rather as cuſtom than any particular law, as one f of 
f Microme that kingdom alſo hath expreſly and newly written; Ce n'eft point une loy 
Tasse, ecritte, mais net avec nous, que nous avons point in ventee, mais ['awons 
des Rees, puiſſi de la nature meme, qui le nous a ainſi apris & donne cet inſtinct: 
ez. But why the ſame author dares affirm that king Edward yielded upon 
this point to the French Philip de Valois, I wonder, ſeeing all ſtory and 

carriage of {tate in thoſe times is ſo manifeſtly oppoſite. Becanus un- 
dertakes a conjeQure of the firſt cauſe, which excluded Gy næcocracy 

among them, gueſſing it to be upon their obſervation of the misfortune 

in war, which their neighbours the Bructerans (a people about the now 
Over-Yſſel in the Netherlands, from near whom he, as many other, firſt 

derive the Franks) endur'd in time of Veſvaſian, under the conduct and 

- q4::,, empire of one s Velleda, a lady even of divine eſteem amongſt them. 
But howſoever the law be in truth, or interpretable, (for it might il! 
beſeem me to offer determination in matter of this kind} it i certain, 


* #59 
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tanſos according to Mariana, I cannot determine) where Gathel, king | 


POLT-QLBION:. 


that to this day, they have an uſe of ancient b time which comm.t; to 
the care of ſome of the greateſt peers, that they, when the queen is in 
child-birth, be preſent, and warily obſerve leſt the ladies privily ſhould 
counterfeit the inheritable ſex, by ſuppoſing ſome other made when the 
true birth is female, or, by any ſuch means, wrong their ancient cuſtom 
royal, as of the birth of this preſent Lewis the XIII. on the laſt of Sep- 
tember in 1601, is, after other ſuch remembered. 


Of theſe two factions ſtil d, of York and Lancaſter, 


Briefly their beginning was thus: Edward the IIId had ſeven ſons, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, + William of Hatfield, Lionel duke of Clarence, 
John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, Edmund of Langley duke of York 


, 


died without iſſue ; Henry duke of Lancaſter (ſon to John of Gaunt the 
fourth brother) depoſed Richard the IId. and to the Vth and VIch of his 
name left the kingdom deſcending in right line of the family of Lancaſtar. 
On the other ſide Lionel duke of Clarence, the 3d brother, had only iſſue 
Philip a daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer earl of March, (who 
upon this title was deſigned-heir apparent to Richard IId.) Edmund, by 
her had Roger; to Roger was iſſue two ſons and two daughters; but all 
died without poſterity, excepting Anne; through her, married to Ri- 
chard earl of Cambridge, ſon to Edmund of Langley was conveyed (to 
their iſſue Richard duke of York, father to king Edward IV.) that 
right which Lionel (whoſe heir ſhe was) had before the Feſt of that 
royal ſtem. So that Lancaſter derived itſelf from the fourth brother; 
York from the blood of the third and fifth united. And in time of the 
ſixth Henry was this fatal and enduring miſery over England, about de- 
| termination of theſe titles, firſt conceived in the zoth year of his reign, 
by Richard duke of York, whole ſon Edward IV. depoſed Henry ſome 
nine years after; and having reigned near like ſpace, was alſo, by re- 
adoption of Henry, depriv'd for a time, but reſtored, and died of it 
poſſeſt, in whoſe family it continued until after death of Richard III. 
Henry earl of Richmond, and heir of Lancaſter, marrying Elizabeth the 
heir of York, made that happy union. Some have referr'd the utmoſt 


ward had the ſucceſſion, which is abſurd and falſe. For one whom I 
believe before moſt of our monks, and the king's chronologer of thoſe 
times, Matthew Paris, tells expreſly the days and years of both their 
births, and makes Edward four years elder than Crook-back. All theſe 
had that moſt honour'd ſurname *Plantagenet ; which hath been extinct 
among us ever ſince Margaret counteſs of Saliſbury, (daughter to George 
Plantagenet duke of Clarence) was beheaded in the tower. By reaſon 
of John of Gaunt's device being a red roſe, and Edmund of Langley's a 


deſcent and inclinations, were by the ſame flowers diſtinguiſh'd. 
Yet jealous of his right, deſcended to bis grave. 


So jealous, that towards them of the Lancaſtrian faction, nought but 
death (as, there, reaſon of ſtate was enough) was his kindneſs. To- 
wards ſtrangers, whoſe ſlipping words were in wreſted ſenſe, ſeeming 
interpretable to his hurt, how he carried himſelf, the relations of Sir 
John Markham, his chief juſtice, Thomas Burdet an eſquire of War- 
wickſhire, and ſome citizens, for idle ſpeeches are teſtimony. How to 
his own blood in that miſerable end of his brother George duke of Cla- 
rence, is ſne ved: Whoſe death hath divers reported cauſes, as our late 
chroniclers tell you. One is ſuppoſed upon a prophecy foreſpeaking 
that Edward's ſucceſſor's name ſhould begin with G; which made him 
ſuſpect this George (a kind of ſuperſtition not exawpled, as I remember, 
among our princes ; but in proportion very frequent in the oriental 


cover in Nicetas Choniates) and many more ſerious, yet inſufficient 
faults (taſting of Richard duke of Gloceſter's practices) are laid to his 
charge. Let Polydore, Hall, and the reſt diſcloſe them. But of his 
death, I cannot omit what I have newly ſeen. You know it is com- 
monly affirmed, that he was drowned in a hogſhead of malmſey at the 


healths to their princes, friends, and miſtreſſes, as the faſhion is, a ba- 
chelor of divinity, and profeſſor of hiſtory and greek at Cologn, in his 
diviſion of drunken natures, makes one part of them, Qui in balxnas 
mutari cuperent, dummodo mare in generoſiſſimum vinum transformaretur : 
and for want of another example, dares deliver, that, ſuch a one was 
George m earl of Clarence, who, when for ſuſpicion of treaſon he was 


death given him, made choice to be drowned in malmſey. Furſt, why he 
calls him earl of Clarence, I believe not all his profeſt hiſtory can 


dom was converted into a dukedom by creation of Lionel (who mar- 
ried with the heir of the Clares) duke of Clarence third fon to Ed. III. 
ſince whom never have been other than dukes of that dignity. 


unleſs to Icarius's ſhadow dazling the w:iter's eyes, or Bacchus his re- 
vengeful cauſing him to lip in matter of his own profeſſion, I know not. 


ty for it, I would his margin had been ſo kind as to have impart- 
ed it, | 


* 


tower. One! that very lately would needs diſſuade men from drinking 


a Roculps. 
Botes, Com.. 
Fenton, 


Ex Arelix. 
arl, 1. 


Ed. 4. tn 


Thomas of Woodſtock, and William of Windſor; in prerogative of /ucem cast, 
birth as I name them. The Black Prince died in life of his father, 9 Z. 4. 
leaving Richard of Bourdeaux (afterward the II.) William of Hatfield /* 9. 


i root of the Lancaſtrian title to Edmund, indeed eldeſt ſon to Henry i p. Pod. 
III. but that by reaſon of his unfit deformity, his younger brother Ed- b/P. 16. 


k 33 Her. 8. 
* beo, 


P. 717» 


white roſe, theſe two factions afterward, as for cognizances of their 


empire, as paſſages of the names in Alexius, Manuel, and others, diſ- 


IFranciſc. 
Matene.. de 
ritu bibend. 
1. cap. I. 
edit, ſuperi- 
oribus Nan- 
dins, 

m Comes 


judged to die by his brother Edward IV. and had election of his form of Car entice, 


C eterum 
evo Nor- 
manico in- 


juſtify ; neither indeed was ever among us any ſuch honour. Earls of diſcrinina- 
n Clare long ſince were: but the title of Clarence began when that earl- #7 Comès 


ur 


uſurpantur, 
& WII. 

But Conqueſtor 
unto what I ſhould impute this inexcuſable injury to the dead prince, /#?'* argu” 


vOMm*sS 


Norm. 


n From 


Our ſtories make the death little better than a tyrannous murder, pri- Clare „ 
vily committed without any ſuch election. If he have other authori- tre 
y des. bi 


10. 8 


o Franciſc, 
Fæwert. in 
Delic. orbit 
Chriſt. 


p Deſenſor. 
Eccleſiæ 1, 
Sleidano 
Comment, 3. 


The S EVEN IT E 


1 


Upon a daughter born to John of Somer ſet. 


John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, had iſſue by Catharine Swinford, 
John of Beaufort earl of Somerſet, and marquis Dorſet: To him ſuc- 
ceeded his ſecond ſon, John (Henry the eldeft dead) and was created 
firſt duke of Somerſet by Henry V. Ofthis John's loins was Margaret, 
mother to Henry VII. His father was Edmund of Hadam |\ made ear] 
Richmond by Henry VI.) ſon to Owen Tyddour (deriving himſelf from 
the Britiſh Cadwallader) by his wife queen Catharine, dowager to Henry 
V. and hence came that royally ennobled name of Tyddour, which in 
the late queen of happy memory ended. 


Defender of the faith. 


When amongſt thoſe turbulent commotions of Lutherans and Romaniſts | 


under Charles V. ſuch oppoſitiohs increaſed, that the pope's three crowns 
even tottered at ſuch arguments as were publiſhed againſt his pardons, 
maſs, monaſtic profeſſion, and the reſt of ſuch doctrine; this king Henry 
(that Luther might want no ſort of antagoniſts) wrote particularly againſt 


him in defence of pardons, the papacy, and of their ſeven ſacraments: |. 


of which is yet remaining the original in theo Vatican at Rome, and 
with the king's own hand thus inſcribed, | 7-1 


Anzlorum Rex, HENRICUS, LEONI X. 
mittit hoc opus, & fidei teftem & amicitie. 


Hereupon, this Leo ſent him the title of ? Defender of the faith: 
which was as ominous to what enſu'd. For towards the 25th year 
of his reign he began ſo to examine their traditions, doctrine, lives, 
and the numerous faults of the corrupted time, that he was indeed 
ſounder of reformation for inducement of the true ancient faith : which 
by his ſon Edward VI. queen Elizabeth, and our preſent ſovereign, hath 
been to this piouſly eſtabliſhed and defended, + 


To eaſe your conceit of theſe kings here ſung, I add this Chronology , 


of them. 


1566, William I. conquered England. 
1087. William the Red (Rufus) ſecond ſon of the conqueror. 
1100. Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, third ſon to the firſt 
William. | N | 
1135. Stephen earl of Moreton and Bologne, ſon to Stephen 
earl of Blois by Adela daughter to the conqueror. 
In both the prints of Math. Paris, (Anno 1086) 
you muſt mend Beccenſis Comitis, and read Ble- 
ſenſis Comitis; and howſoever it comes to paſs, he 
is, in the ſame author, made ſon to Tedbald ear] 

of Blois, which indeed was his brother. 


1154. Henry II. ſon to Geffery Plantageneſt earl of Anjou, 


and Maude the empreſs, daughter to Henry Beau- 
| clerc. | | 
1199. Rickard I. Czur de Lion, ſon to Henry II. 
1199. John, brother to Cæur de Lion. 
1216. Henry III. ſon to king John. 
1273. Edward I. Longſhanks, fon to Henry III. 
1308. Edward II. of Caernarvan, ſon to Edward I. depoſed 
, e Ho 193539 
1326. Edward III. ſon to Edward II. 
1387. Richard II. of Bourdeaux (lon to Edward the Black 
Prince, ſon to Ed. III.) depoſed by Henry duke of 
Lancaſter, | | | 
1399. Henry IV. of Bolingbroke; ſon to John of Gaunt 
| duke of Lancaſter, 4th ſon to Edward III, 
1413. Henry V. of Monmouth, fon to Henry IV, 
1422. Henry VI. of Windſor, fon to Henry V. depoſed by 
Edward earl of March, ſon and heir to Richard 
duke of York, deriving title from Lionel duke of 


EN:TH S O-N:0. 


1460, Edward IV. of Roan, fon and heir of York. In the 
10th of his reign Henry VI. got again the crown, 
but ſoon loſt both it and life. | 

1483. Edward V. ſon to the IV. of that name, murdered 
with his brother Richard duke of York, by his 
uncle Richard duke of Gloceſter, 

Richard III. brother to Edward IV. ſlain at Boſworth 
field, by Henry earl of Richmond. In him ended 

the name of Plantagenet in our kings. 

Henry VII. heir to the Lancaſtrian family, married 
with Elizabeth, heir to the houſe of York. In 
him the name of Tyddour, began in the crown. 

1509. Henry VIII. of Greenwich, fon to Hen. VII. | 

1546. Edward VI. of Hampton-court, ſon to Henry VIII. 

1553. Mary, ſiſter to Edward VI. | 

1558. Elizabeth, daughter ro Henry VIII. 


1483. 


1485. 


Great Andredſwalde ſometime 


All that maritime tract comprehending Suſſex, and part of Kent, (ſo 
much as was not mountains, now call'd the Downs, which in 4 Bri- q Dunum at 
tiſh, old Gauliſh, Low. Dutch, and our Engliſh, ſignifies but hills) be- * Clic e- 
ing all woody, was called Andredſweald, i. e. Andred's wood, often 3 
mentioned in our ſtories, and Newenden in Kent by it Andredcheſter + Dupnen 
(as moſt learned Camden upon good reaſon gueſſes) whence perhaps the Hegi d- 
wood had his name. To this day we call thoſe woody lands, by north #7 t- 
the downs, the Weald : and the channel of the river that comes out of % 9. 


thoſe parts, and diſcontinues the Downs about Bramber, is yet known Cast. 0% 


word equivalent to it, are many of the pariſhes terminations on this Geilic, 1. 
ide the Downs, that is, Herſt, or Hurſt, i. e. a wood. It is called 7% _ 
by Ethelwerd expreſly Immanis fylva, que wulgo Andredſuuda nuncu- call a {WY 
patur, and was * 120 miles long, and zo bioad. The author's conceit a wilernefs 
of theſe foreſts being nymphs of this great Andredſuuda, and their com- from this 
plaint for loſs of woods in Suſſex, ſo gecay'd, is plain enough to every , 


s Hen. Hur. 
reader, tingd bit. 5. 


an Ar edc. 


As Arun which doth name the beauteous Arundel. 


So it is conjectured and is without controverſy juſtifiable, if that be 
the name of the river. Some fable it from Arundel, the name of 
Bevis' horſe : it were ſo as tolerable as t Bucephalon, from Alexander's Alex. &. 
horſe,  Tymenna in Lycia from a goat of that name, and ſuch like, Curr. 4. 9. 
if time would endure it: But Bevis was about the conqueſt, and this * S“. 
town is by name of Erundele, known in time of king Alfred u who gave u ener 
it with others to his nephew Athelm. Of all men * Goropius had ſome- 41j7e4, ur 
what a violent conjecture, when he deriv'd Harondell, from a peo- eim Rithe- 
ple called Charudes (in Ptolomey, towards the utmoſt of the now Jut- ramfeild, 
land) part of whom he imagines (about the Saxon and Daniſh irrup- Nic<alingum 


tions) planted themſelves here, and by difference of dialect, left this as On 
a branch ſprung of their country title, f | Feltham, 7 

e c ü aliæ in loc 
And Adur coming on to Shoreham. eee 

N „ fert ho ejuſ- 

This river, that here falls into the ocean, might well be underſtood dem cat. 

in that Y port of Adur, about this coaſt, the reliques whereof, learned 3 oo 

Camden takes to be Edrington, or Adrington, a little from Shoreham. , ——— 

And the author here ſo calls it Adur, |  Adurniin 
Neff. Provine 


 Deth bluſh, as put in mind of thoſe there ſadly ſlain. 


In the plain near Haſtings, where the Norman William after his 
victory found king Harold ſlain, he built Battle-abbey, which at laſt 
(as divers other monaſteries) grew to a town enough populous. 
Thereabout is a place which after rain always looks red, which ſome 


ſweat of the earth, as crying to heaven for revenge of ſo great a v %. 1, 
ſlaughter. ; Þ | Th, cap. 1. 


Clarence, and Edmund of Langley, 3d and 5] 


ſons of Edward III. 


O o 


0 O 


2. 5008 US — 


in Shoreham ferry, by the name of Weald-ditch ; and, in another Saxon % Gorep. | 


t Plutarchin © 


2 have (by that authority the muſe alſo) attributed to a very bloody 2 C Par. 
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POLY-OLBION. 
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5 * 


Tur ARGUMENT. z Of theſe her amorous toys, when Oxney came to know, 
The Rother thro* the Weald doth rove, Suſpecting leſt in time her rival ſhe might grow, 
Till he with Oxney fall in love : | Th' allurements of the marſh the jealous iſle doth move, 
Rumney, would with her wealth beguile, That to a conſtant courſe, ſhe thus perſuades her love : 
And win the river from the iſle. * With Rumney though for dower I ſtand in no degree; 
Med way, with ber attending ſtreams, © In this, to be belov'd yet liker far than ſhe: = 
Goes forth to meet her Lord great Thames : 1 © Though I be brown, in me there doth no favour lack. 
And where in breadth ſhe her diſperſes, The ſoul is ſaid deform'd : and ſhe, extremely black. 
Our famous captains ſhe rebear ſes, And though her rich attire, ſo curious be and rare, 
With many of their valiant deeds. | From her there yet proceeds unwholſome putrid air: 
Then with Kent's praiſe the muſe proceeds, Where my complexion more ſuits with the higher ground, 
And tells when Albion o'er ſea rode, Upon the luſty Weald, where ſtrength doth ſtill abound. 
How he his daughter-iſles beſtow'd ; The wood-gods I refus'd, that ſu'd to me for grace, 
And how grim Goodwin foams and frets: | © Mein thy wat'ry arms, thee ſuff ring to embrace; 
Where to this Song an end ſhe ſets. Where, to great Neptune ſhe may one day be a prey: 
| | The ſea-gods in her lap lie wallowing every day. 
UR Argas ſcarcely yet delivered of her ſon, And what, tho' of her ſtrength ſhe ſeemto make nodoubt? 
When as the river down, thro* Andredſweald doth run: | © Yet put unto the proof ſhe'll hardly hold him out.” 
Nor can the aged hill have comfort of her child. With this perſwaſive ſpeech which Oxney lately us'd ; 
For, living in the woods, her Rother waxed wid; - With ſtrange and ſundry doubts, whilſt Rother ſtood con- 
His banks with aged oaks, and buſhes overgrown, fus'd, | 


That from the Sylvans kind he hardly could be known: Old Andredſweald at length doth take her time to tell a See ſong 
Yea, many a time the nymphs, which hapt this flood to ſee, | The changes of the world, that ſince her youth befell, 7: 
Fled from him, whom they ſure a ſatyr thought to be; | When yet upon her ſoil, ſcarce human foot had trod; 


As ſatyr-like he held all pleaſures in diſdain, A place where only then the Sylvans made abode. 
And would not once vouchſafe, to look upon a plain ; Where, fearleſs of the hunt, the hart ſecurely ſtood, 
Till chancing in his courſe to view a goodly plot, And every where walk*d free, a burgeſs of the wood; 
Which Albion in his youth upon a ſea-nymph got, Until thofe Daniſh routs, whom hunger-ſtarv*d at home, 
Fl For Oxney's love he pines : who being wildly chaſte, (Like wolves purſuing prey) about the world did roam. 
4 And never woo'd before, was coy to be embrac'd. And ſtemming the rude ſtream dividing us from France, 
"9K But, what obdurate heart was ever fo perverſe, Into the ſpacious mouth of Rother fell (by chance) 
| . N W hom yet a lover's plaints, with patience could not pierce . That Lymen then was nam'd, when (with moſt irk- 
1 For, in this conflict ſhe being laſtly overthrown, s ſome care) $9 | 
N In- iſled in his arms, he clips her for his own. The heavy Daniſh yoke, the ſervile Engliſh bare. 


| | Who being groſs and black, ſhe lik'd the river well. And when at laſt ſhe found, there was no way to leave 
[| Ol Rother's happy match, when Rumney marſhheard tell, | Thoſe, whom ſhe had at firſt been forced to receive; 
| Wet Whilſt in his youthful courſe himſelf he doth apply, And by her great reſort, ſhe was through very need, 


* | And falleth in her ſight into the ſea at Rye, | | Conſtrained to provide her peopled towns to feed. 
15 She thinketh with herſelf how ſhe a way might find She learn'd the churliſh ax and twybill to prepare, 
To put the homely iſle quite out of Rother's mind; Jo ſteel the coulter's edge, and ſharp the furrowing ſhare : 


Appearing to the flood, moſt bravely like a queen, And more induſtrious ſtill, and only hating ſloth, 
Clad all from head to foot, in gaudy ſummer's green A houſewife ſhe became, moſt ſkill'd in making cloth. 

Her mantle richly wrought, with ſundry flowers and weeds; | That now the draper comes from London every year, 
Her moiſttul temples bound, with wreaths of quiveringreeds: | And of the Kentiſh ſorts makes his proviſion there. 

Which looſely flowing down, upon her luſty thighs, Whoſe ſkirts (*tis faid) at firſt that fifty furlongs went, 

Moſt ftrongly ſeem to tempt the river's amorous eyes. Have loſt their ancient bounds, now ®* limited in Kent. T 5 

And on her loins a frock, with many a ſwelling plait, Which ſtrongly to improve, ſhe Medway forth did bring, 3 of 

Emboſs'd with well-ſpread horſe, large ſheep,and full-fedneat. j From Suſſex who (*tis known) receives her ſilver ſpring. 

Some wallowing in the graſs, there lie a while to batten; | Who tow'rds the lordly Thames, as ſhe along doth ſtrain, 


Some ſent away to kill; ſome thither brought to fatten; | Where Teiſe, clear Beule, and Len bear up her limber 


Kent. 


With villages amongſt, oft powthered here and there; train | 
And (that the ſame more like to landſkip ſhould appear) As ſhe removes in ſtate : ſo for her more renown, 
With lakes and leſſer fords, to mitigate the heat Her only name ſhe leaves, ther only © chriſtned town; 


In ſummer when the fly doth prick the gadding neat, And Rocheſter doth reach, in entring to the bower * i e. 


Forc'd from the brakes, where late they brouz'd the vel- Of that moſt matchleſs Thames, her princely paramour. Medway's 


vet buds) W hoſe boſom doth fo pleaſe her ſovereign (with her pride) town. 
In which, they lick their hides, and chew their ſavoury cuds. | Whereas the royal fleet continually doth ride, 


That 


| of 


[3 © 

i. e. 
bl 

ay s 


That all the Kentiſh floods, reſigning him their names, 


Should preſently repair unto his mighty hall, 
And by the poſting tides, towards London ſends to call 


ClearRavenſburn (though ſmall, remembred them among) 
At Deptford entring. Whence as down ſhe comes along, 


She Darent thither warns : who calls her ſiſter Cray, 


Which haſten to the court with all the ſpeed they may. 
And but that Medway then of Thames obtain'd ſuch grace, 
Except her country nymphs, that none ſhould be in place, 
More rivers from each part, had inſtantly been there, 
Than at their marriage, firſt, by * Spenſer numbred were. 
This Medway ſtill had nurſt thoſe navies in her road, 
Our armies that had oft to conqueſt born abroad ; 
And not a man of ours, for arms hath famous been, 


Whom ſhe not going out, or coming in hath ſeen : 
Or by ſome paſling ſhip, hath news to her been brought, 


What brave exploits they did ; as where, and how, they 
fought. ET | 


| Wherefore, for audience now, ſhe to th'aſſembly calls, 


The captains to recite when ſeriouſly ſhe falls. 

Ok noble warriors now, faith ſhe, ſhall be my ſong; 
Of thoſe renowned ſpirits, that from the conqueſt ſprung, 
Of th'engliſh Norman blood: which, matchleſs for their 

© might, 
Have with their flaming ſwords, in many a dreadful fight, 
© Hlluſtrated this iſle, and bore her fame fo far; 
Our Heroes, which the firſt wan, in that holy war, 
such fear from every foe, and made the eaſt more red, 
With ſplendor of their arms, than when from Tithon's bed 


Ihe bluſhing dawn doth break; towards which our fame 


© begun, 


y Robert (Curt-hoſe calPd) the Conqueror's eldeſt ſon, 


Who with great Godfrey and that holy hermit went 
The ſepulchre to free, with moſt devout intent. 

* And to that title which the Norman William got, 
When in our conqueſt here, he ſtrove t' include the Scot, 
The general of our power, that ſtout and warlike earl, 
Who Engliſh being born, was ſtil'd of Aubemerle ; _ 
© Thoſe Lacyes then no leſs courageous, which had there 
© The leading of the day, all brave commanders were. 


© Sir Walter Eſpeck, matcht with Peverel, which as far | 


Adventur'd for our fame: who in that biſhops war, 


Immortal honour got to Stephen's troubled reign : 


* That day ten thouſand Scots upon the field were flain. 


Ihe earl of Strigule then our Strong-bow, firſt that 


won | 
Lifts up his nobler name) amongſt the reſt may ſtand. 
In cœur de Lyon's charge unto the holy- land, 
Our earl of Leſter, next, to rank with them we bring: 
And Turnham, he that took th'impoſt*rous Cyprian king. 
Strong Tuchet choſe to weild the Engliſh ſtandard there; 
© Pole, Gourney, Nevil, Gray, Lyle, Ferres, Mortimer: 
* And more, for want of pens whoſe deeds not brought to 
* light, 2 pn 
© It grieves my zealous ſoul, I can not do them right. 
The noble Pembroke then, who, Strong-bow did ſucceed, 


Like his brave grand-fire, made th' revolting Iriſh bleed, 


When yielding oft, they oft their due ſubjection broke; 
And when the Britons ſcorn'd to bear the Engliſh yoke, 
* Lewellin prince of Wales in battel overthrew, = _ 
Nine thouſand valiant Welſh and either took or flew. 


© Earl Richard, his brave ſon, of Strong-bow's matchleſs 


© ſtrain = 
* As he a Marſhal was, did in himſelf retam 


The nature of that word, being martial, like his name: 


* Who, as his valiant fire, the Iriſh oft did tame. 
* With him we may compare Mariſco (king of men) 
* That lord chief juſtice was of Ireland, whereas then 
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That where ſhe told her Thames, ſhe did intend to ſing 4 © Thoſe two brave Burrowes, John, and Richard, had their 
What to the Engliſh name immortal praiſe ſhould bring; 


| To grace his goodly queen, Thames preſently proclaims, 


5) place, | 
Which through the bloodied bogs, thoſe Iriſh oft did chaſe; 
* Whoſe deeds may with the beſt deſervedly be read. 
As thoſe two Lacyes then, our Engliſh powers that led: 
Which twenty thouſand, there, did in one battel quell, 
© Amongſt whom (trodden down) the king of Conaught fell. 
Then Richard, that lov'd earl of Cornwal, here we ſet : 
* Who, rightly of the race of great Plantagenet, 
* Our Engliſh armies ſhipt, to gain that hallowed ground, 
With Long-ſword the brave ſon of beauteous Roſamond : 
The pagans through the breaſts, like thunderbolts that ſhot; 
* And in the utmoſt eaſt ſuch admiration got; 
That the ſhril- ſounding blaſt, and terror of our fame 
* Hath often conquered, where our ſwords yet never came: 


| © As Gifford, not forgot, their ſtout aſſociate there. 


So in the wars with Wales, of ours as famous here, 
* Guy Beauchamp, that great earl of Warwick, place ſhall 
have : 
* From whom theCambrian hills the Welſh-men could not 
ſave ; | ET I | | 
* Whom he, their general plague, impetuouſly purſu'd, 
And in the Britiſh gore his Naughtering ſword imbru'd. 
In order as they riſe (next Beauchamp) we prefer 


The Lord John Gifford, matcht with Edmond Mortimer; 


Men rightly moulded up, for high advent'rous deeds. 

© In this renowned rank of warriors then ſucceeds 
* Walwin, who with ſuch ſkill our armies oft did guide; 
In many a dangerous ſtraight, that had his kno viedge 
£5 try'd, | Hed 
And in that fierce aſſault, which caus'd the fatal flight, 
Where the diſtreſſed Welſh reſign'd their ancient right, 
Stout Frampton: by whoſe hand, their prince Lewellin 

— * | | 

© Then followeth (as the firſt who have deſerved as well) 

Great Saint John; from the French, which twice recovered 
. es e 


E And he, all him before that clearly did out- ſhine, 


Warren, the puiſſant earl of Surrey, which led forth 
Our Engliſh armies oft into our utmoſt north; 
And oft of his approach made Scotland quake to hear, 


| © When Tweed hath ſunk down flat, within her banks for 


fear. | | 
That at Scambekin fight, the Engliſh off did bring 
© Before the furious Scot, that elſe were like to fall. 
As Baſſet, laſt of theſe, yet not the leaſt of all 
Thoſe moſt renowned ſpirits that Fowkerk bravely fought j 


| | Where Long-ſhanks, to our lore, Albania laſtly brought. 
Wild Ireland with the ſword (which, to the glorious fun, | 


As, when our Edward firſt his title did advance, 


[And led his Engliſh hence, to win his right in France, 


That molt deſerving earl of Derby we prefer, 


| < Henry's third valiant fon, the earl of Lancaſter, 


That only Mars of men; who (as a general ſcourge, 
Sent by juſt-judging heaven, outrageous France to purge) 
At Cagant plagu'd the power of Flemings that ſhe rais'd, 
Againſt the Engliſh force: which as a hand-ſell ſeas'd, 
© Into her very heart he marcht in warlike wiſe ; 

Took Bergera, Langobeck, Mountdurant, and Mount- 
uyſe ; | ata | 

©Leau, Piel, and Punach, Mount-Segre, Forſa, won; 

Mountpeſans, and Beaumont, the Ryal, Aiguillon, 

Rochmillon, Mauleon, Franch, and Angoliſme ſurpriz' d; 

With caſtles, cities, forts, nor provinces ſuffic'd. 


Nine viſcounts, lords, and earls, aſtoniſnt at his name. 
To Gaſcoyne then he goes (to plague her, being preſt) 
And manfully himſelf of Mirabel pofleſt 

« Surgeres, and Alnoy, Benoon, and Mortain ſtruck: 
© And with a fearful ſiege, he Taleburg laſtly took; 
With proſperous ſucceſs, in leſſer time did win 


* Maximien, Lufingham, Mount: ſorrel, and Bovin; 


{© 5" > Sacks 


* On him thereſhall attend, that moſt adventurous Twhing, 


Then took the earl of Leyle: to conduct whom there came 


327 


a proverb. 
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Sackt Poictiers: which did, then, that country's treaſure 
© hold; | 

© That not a man of ours would touch what was not gold. 
e Sir Wal- * With whom our © Maney here deſervedly doth ſtand, 
ter © Which firſt inventor was of that courageous band, 
Maney. Who clos'd their left eyes as, never to be freed, 

Till there they had atchiey? uf: ſome high advent'rous deed. 

He firſt into the preſs at Cagant conflict flew 3 

And from amidſt a grove of gleaves, and halberds drew 

Great Derby beaten down; t'amaze the men of war, 

When he for England cry*d, St. George, and Lancaſter: 

< And as mine author tells (in his high courage proud) 

Before his going forth, unto his miſtreſs vow'd, 

He would begin the war: and, to make good the ſame, 

© Then ſetting foot in France, there firſt with hoſtile lame 
Forc'd Mortain, from her towers, the neighbouring 
towns to light; 

That ſuddenly they caught a fever with the fright., 

Thin caſtle (near the town of Cambray) ours he made; 
Little And when the Spaniſh powers came Britain to invade, 
Britain in © Both of their aids and ſpoyls, them utterly bereft. 


ea: Engliſh Lion, there, the Spaniards never left, 
© Till from all air of France, he made their Lewis fly. 
* And fame her ſelf, to him, ſo amply did apply, 
That when the moſt unjuſt Calicians had forethought, 
© Intothattown (then ours) the Frenchmen to have brought, 
1 * The king of England's ſelf, and his renowned ſon 


the Black. (By thoſe perfidious French to ſee what would be done) 
prince. * Under his guydon marcht, as private ſoldiers there. 
So had we ſtill of ours, in France that famous were; 
, Warwick, of England then high-conſtable that was, 
Ass other of that race, here well I cannot paſs ; 
That brave and godlike brood of Beauchamps, which ſo 
long 
Them earls of Warwick held; ſo hardy, great, and ſtrong, 
That after of that name it to an adage grew, 
If any man himſelf advent'rous hapt to ſhew, 
gold Beauchamp men him term'd, if none fo bold as he. 
© With thoſe our Beauchamps, may our Eourchers 
rreck'ned be. 
Of which, that valiant lord, moſt famous in thoſe days, 
That hazarded i in France ſo many dangerous frays : 
« Whoſe blade in all the fights betwixt the French ard us, 
Like to a blazing ſtar was ever ominous z 
A man, as if by Mars upon Bellona got. 
Next him, ftout Cobham comes, that with as proſp*rous 
© lot 
* TheEngliſh men hath led; by whoſe auſpicious hand, 
*We often have been known the Frenchmen to command. 
And Harcourt, though by birth an alien; yet, ours Won, 
By England after held her dear adopted ſon : 
Which oft upon our part was bravely prov'd todo, 
Who with the hard'ſt attempts fame earneſtly did wooe : 
To Paris-ward, that when the Amyens fled by ſtealth 
(Within her mighty walls to have inclos'd their wealth) 
Before her bulwark' d gates the burgeſſes he took z 
<Whilft the Pariſians, thence that ſadly ſtood to look, 
And ſaw their faithful friends ſo wofully beſtead, 
Not once durſt iſſue out to help them, for their head. 
And our John Copland; here courageouſly at home 
( Whilſt every where in France, thoſe far abroad do roam) 
That at Newcaſtle fight (the battel of the queen, 
Where moſt the Engliſh hearts were to their ſovereign ſeen) 
Took David king of Scots, his priſoner in the fight. 
Nor could theſe wars imploy-our only men of might: 
© But as the queen by theſe did mighty things atchieve ; 
© So thoſe, to Britain ſent the counteſs to relieve, 
As any yet of ours, two knights as much that dar'd, 
Stout Dangorn, and with him ſtrong Hartwel honor ſhar'd; 
© The dreaded Charles de Bloys, that at Rochdarren beat, 
And on the royal ſeat, the counteſs Mountfort ſet. 
© In each place where they came fo fortunate were ours. 
Then, Audley, moſt renown'd amongſt thoſe valiant 
powers, 


n Bold 
Beau- 
champ 
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| © Through ſtill renewing worlds of danger made his way; 


{|< That conquer'd us Mount Pin, and caſtle Carcilot, 


| © Who took the lord Brimewe ; and with the great Navarre- 


To Britany through France nat our ſtout Engliih brot 


„That ſhe was laſtly forc'd, him for her caſe to wooe ; 


| 


That with the prince of Wales at conquer'd Poictiers fought; 

Such wonders that in arms before both armies wrought ; £ 

The firſt that charg'd the French; and, all that dreadful 
* day, 


The man that ſcorn'd to take a priſoner (through his pride; 
But by plain down-right death the title to decide. 

And after the retreat, that famous battel done, 

* Wherein rich ſpacious France was by the Englith won, 

Five hundred marks in fee, that nobleſt prince beſtow'd 

For his ſo brave attempts, through his high courage ſhow'd, 


Which to his four Eſquires he freely gave; who there * The 10 

*Vy'd valour with their lord; and in deſpight of fear, a e 

Oft fetcht that day from death, where wounds gap'd w ide . Id 
as hell; | Aue 


And cries, and parting groans, whereas the Frenchmen fell. 
Even made the victors grieve, ſo horrible they were.” 
Our Dabridgcourt the next ſhall be remiembred hefe, 
At Poictiers who brake in upon the Alman horſe 
© Through his too forward ſpeed : but, taken by their force, 
*And after, by the turn of that ſo doubtful fight, 
Being reſcu'd by his friends in Poictiers' fearful fight, 
Then like a lion rang'd about th'enemy's hott : 
. And where he might ſuppoſe the danger to be moſt, 
Like lightning entr 15 there, to his French foes diſmay, 
To ratify his friends which reſcued him that day. 
Then Chandos: whoſe great deeds found fame ſo much 
„ 


* That minion of dread Mars, which almoſt over-ſhone 

All thoſe before him were, and for him none ſcarce known, 
At Cambray's ſcaled wall his credit firſt that won; 

* And by the high exploits in France by him were done, 
Had all ſo over-aw'd, that by his very name 

He could remove a ſiege: and cities where he came 

« Would at his ſummons yield. That man, the moſt belov'd, 
In all the ways of war fo ſkilful and approv'd, 

The * prince at Poictiers choſe his perſon to aſſiſt. * The 
This ſtout Herculean ſtem, this noble martialiſt, Black: 
© In battel *rwixt brave Bloys and noble Mountfort, try . 
At Array, then the right of Britain to decide, 


| © Rag'd like a furious ftorm beyond the power of man, 


* Where valiant Charles was lain, and che ſtern Engliſh 
wan 


The royal Britiſh rule to Mountfort's nobler name. 


He took ſtrong Tarryers in, and Anjou oft did tame. 
Gavaches he regain'd, and us Rochmador got. 
Where: ever lay'd he ſiege that he inveſted not 1 

As this brave warrior was, ſo no leſs dear to us, 
The rival in his fame, his only æmulus, 


| © Renown'd fir Robert Locale: that in his glories ſhar' dz 
His chivalry and oft in preſent perils dar'd ; 


As nature ſhould with time, at once by theſe conſent 
© To ſhow, that all their lors they idly had not ſpent. 
He Vermandoiſe o'er-ran with ſkill and courage high: 


© Notoriouſly he plagu'd revolting Picardy : 
That up to Paris walls did all before him win, 
And dar'd her at her gates (the king that time within) 


* A man that all his deeds did dedicate to fame. 
Then thoſe ſtout Percyes, John, and Thomas, men 
of name. | 
* The valiant Gourney, next, deſervedly we > grace, 
And Howet, that with him aſſumes as high a place. 
Strong Triver, all whoſe ends at great adventures {hot : 


As famous in the French, as in the Belgick war; 


In Papaloon, attain'd an everlaſting Praiſe. 
Courageous Carill next, than dn thoſe glorious days 
producꝰd not any ſpirit that through more dangers ſwam. 
That princely Thomas, next, the ear! of Buckingham, | 
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As put the world in fear Rome from her cinders roſe, 


And of this earth again meant only to diſpoſe. 


Thrice valiant Hackwood then, out-ſhining all the reſt, 
From London at the firſt a poor mean ſoldier preſt 


© { That time but very young) to thoſe great wars in France, 
© By his brave ſervice there himſelf did fo advance, 

© That afterward, the heat of thoſe great battels done 
(In which he to his name immortal glory won) 


Leading ſix thouſand horſe, let his brave guydon fly. 


So, paſling through eaſt France, and entring Lombardy, 
© By th'greatneſs of his fame, attain'd ſo high command, 
That to his charge he got the white Italian band. 
With! Mountferato then in all his wars he went: 
* Whoſe clear report abroad by fames ſhrill trumpet ſent, 


of Mount- * Wrought, that with rich rewards him Milan after won, 


ferato. 


To aid her, in her wars with Mantua then begun; 


= Brother © By Barnaby, there made the Milaneſes guide: 


to Galea» 
20, Vile 
count of 
Milan. 


His daughter, who, to him, fair Domina, affy'd. | 
For Gregory then the twelfth, he dangerous battels ſtroke, 

* And with anoble ſiege revolted Pavia took. 

And there, as fortune roſe, or as ſhe did decline, 

© Now with the Piſan ſerv'd, then with the Florentine: 

The ule of th' Engliſn bows to Italy that brought; 

* By which he, in thoſe wars, ſeem'd wonders to have 

5 wrought. 

Our Henry Hotſpur next, for high atchievement meet, 
Who with the thundring noiſe of } his ſwift courſers feet, 
* Aſtun'd the earth, that day, that he in Holmdon's ſtrife 
Took Douglas, with the earls of Angus, and of Fyfe. 
And whilſt thoſe hardy Scots, upon the firm earth bled, 
With his revengeful ſword ſwitcht after them that fled. 

© Then Calverly, which kept us Calais with ſuch ſkill, 
© His honor'd room ſhall have our catalogue to fill: 
Who, when th'rebcllious French, their liberty to gain, 
From us our ancient right unjuſtly did detain 
* (T'let Bullen underſtand our juſt conceived ire) 
Her ſuburbs, and her ſhips, ſent up to heaven in fire; 
Eſtaples then toke in that day ſhe held her fair, 

* Whoſe merchandiſe he let his toldiers freely ſhare ; 
And got us back faint Marks, which looſely we had loft. 
g Amongſt theſe famous men, of us deſerving moſt, 

In theſe of great'ſt report, we gloriouſly prefer, 
« For that his naval fight, John duke of Exeter; 
The puiſſant fleet of Jean (which France to her did call) 
* Who mercileſly ſunk, and flew her admiral. 

And one, for ſingle fight, amongſt our martial men, 
Deſerves remembrance here as worthily again; 


Our Clifford, that brave, young, and molt Courageous 


$ ſquire : 
Who thoroughly provok'd, and in a great deſire 


_ © Unto the Engliſh name a high report to win, 


1.0% » 


arre⸗ 


Slew Bockmel hand to hand at caſtle Jocehn, 8 
© Suppos'd the nobleſt ſpirit that France could then produce. 
Nov, forward to thy taſk proceed, induſtrious mule, 
To him, above them all, our power that did advance; 
John duke of Bedford, ſtil'd the fire-brand to fad France: 
© Who to remove the foe from ſieged Harflew, ſent, 
* Aﬀrighted them like death; and as at ſea he went, 
»The huge French navy fir'd, when horrid Neptune roar'd, 


The whilſt thoſe mighty ſhips out of their ſcuppers pour 4 


Their trayterous cluttred gore upon his wrinkled face. 
* He took ſtrong Ivery in: and like his kingly race, 
There down before Vernoyle the Engliſh ſtandard ſtuck : 


And having on his helm his conquering brother's luck, 


Alanzon on the field and doughty Douglaſs laid, | 
Which brought the Scottiſh power unto the Dauphin' s aid; 
* And with his fatal ſword, gave France her fill of death, 

* Till wearied with her wounds, ſhe gaſping lay for breath. 


© Then, as if powerful heaven our part did there abet, 


Still did one noble ſpirit, a noble ſpint beget. 
So, Saliſbury aroſe; from whom, as from a ſource 
6 All valour ſeem'd to flow, and to maintain her force. 
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From whom not all their forts could hold our treacherous 

© foes. 
© Pontmelance he regain'd, which ours before did loſe. 
* Againſt the envious F rench, at Cravant then came on; 
As ſometime at the ſiege of high- rear'd Ilion, 
* The gods deſcending, mix'd with mortals in the fight: 
And in his leading, ſhow*d ſuch valour and ſuch might, 
As though his hand had held a more than earthly power; 
Took Stuart in the field, and general Vantadour, 
The French and Scottiſh force that day, which bravely led; 
Where few at all eſcap'd, and yet the wounded fled. 
Mount Aguilon, and Mouns, great Saliſbury ſurpriz d: 
* $. What time (I think in hell) that ? inſtrument devis'd, 
The firſt appear'd in France, as a prodigious birth 
* Toplague the wretched world, ſent from the envious earth; 
* Whole very roaring ſeem'd the mighty round to ſhake, 
As though of all again it would a chaos make. 
This famous general then got Gwerland to our uſe, 
And Malicorne made our's, with Loupland, and La Suiſe, 
« St. Bernard's Fort, St. Kales, St. Suſan, Mayon, Lyle, 
The Hermitage, Mountſeure, Baugency, and Yanvile. 
Then he (in all her ſhapes that dreadful war had ſeen, 


p Great 
ordnance, 


And that with danger oft ſo converſant had been, 


As for her threats at laſt he ſeem'd not once to care, 
And fortune to her face advenc'rouſly durſt dare) 

The earl of Suffolk, Poole, the marſhal that great day 
At Agincourt, where France before us proſtrate lay 
(Our battles every where that Hector- like ſupply'd, 

And march'd o'er murder'd piles of Frenchmen as they 
dy'd) 

« Inveſted Aubemerle, rich Cowcy making our's, | 
And at the Biſhop's Park o erthrew the Dauphin's powers. 
Through whoſe long time in war, his credit ſo increas'd, 


That he ſupply'd the room of Saliſbury deceas'd. 


In this our warlike rank, the two ſtout Aſtons then, 
« Sir Richard and Sir Johp, ſo truly valiant men, 
© That ages yet to come ſhall hardly over-top 'em, 


| < Umfrevi), Peachy, Franch, Montgomery, Felton, Popham. 


All men of great command, and highly that deſerv'd: 
_ © Courageous Ramſton next, to faithfully that ſery'd 


At Paris, and St. James de Bencon, where we gave 
»The French thoſe deadly foils, that ages ſince deprave 


The credit of thoſe times, with theſe ſo wond'rous things, b 
»The memory of which, great Warwick forward brings. 
Who (as though in his blood he conqueſt did inherit, 


Or in the very name there were ſome ſecret ſpirit) 


« Being choſen for theſe wars in our great regent's place 
(A deadly foe to France, like his brave Roman race) 
< The caſtilets of Loyre, of Maier, and of Lund, 


© Mountdublian, and the ſtrong Pountorſon beat to ground. 


Then he, above them all, himſelf that ſought to raiſe, 
Upon ſome mountain top, like a Piramidesz; 

Our Talbot, to the French fo terrible in war, 

That with his very name their babes they us'd to ſear, 
© Took in the ſtrong Lavall, and Main all over-ran, 


|< As the betrayed Mons he from the marſhal wan, 
And from the treacherous foe our valiant Suffolk freed. 


His ſharp and dreadſul ſword made France ſo oft to bleed, 
Till fainting with her wounds, ſhe on her wreck did fall; 
Took Ioing, where he hung her traitors on the wall; 


And with as fair ſucceſs won Beaumant upon Oyle, 
|< The new town in Eſmoy, and Criſpin in Valloyes: 


« Creile, with St. Maxine's-bridge; and at Auranche's aid, 
© Before whoſe batter'd walls the foe was ſtrongly laid, 


|+ March'd in, as of the ſiege at all he had not known; 


And happily reliev'd the hardly-gotten Roan : 

Who at the very hint came with auſpicious feet, 

« Whereas the traiterous French he miſerably bear. 

And having over-ſpread all Picardy with war, 

Proud Burgaine to the field he laſtly ſent to dare, 
Which with his Engliſh friends ſo oft his faith had broke: 


|< Whoſe countries he made mourn in clouds of ſmouldring 


{moak :; 


Then 


PPPP 
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POLY-OLBION: 


"8 Then Gyſors he again, then did St. Denis raze : 


His parallel, with him, the valiant Scales we praiſe; 
* Which oft put ſword to ſword, and foot to foot did fet : 
* And that the firſt alone the garland might not get, 
* With him hand in hand leap'd into danger's jaws 3 
And oft would forward put, where Talbot ſtood to pauſe; 


Equality in fame, which with an equal lot, 


© Both at St. Denis ſiege, and batter d Guyſors got. 

© Before Pont-Orſan's walls, who, when great Warwick lay 
(And he with ſoldiers ſent a foraging for prey) 

Six thouſand French o'erthrew with half their numbred 


wers, 
And abſolutely made both Main and Anjou our's. 

To Willoughby the next, the place by turn doth fall; 
Whoſe courage likely was to bear it from them all: 
With admiration oft on whom they ſtood to look, 

« St. Vallery's proud gates that off the hinges ſhook : 

In Burgundy that forc'd the recreant French to fly, 

And beat the rebels down difordering Normandy : 

That Amiens near laid waſte (whoſe ſtrengths her could 
not fave) 


* And the perfidious French out of the country drave, | 


With theſe, another troop of noble ſpirits there ſprung, 
© That with the foremoſt preſt into the warlike throng. 
The firſt of whom we place that ſtout Sir Philip Hall, 
© So famous in the fight againſt the Count St. Paul, | 
That Crotoy us regain'd : and in the conflict twixt 
The Engliſh and the French, that with the Scot were mix'd, 
On proud Charles Clermont won that admirable day. 

Strong Faſtolph with this man compare we juſtly may, 
By Saliſbury who oft being ſeriouſly employ'd 
© In many a brave attempt, the general foe annoy'd; 
© With excellent ſucceſs in Main and Argou fought : 
And many a bulwark there into our keeping brought; 
© Ard choſen to go forth with Vadamont in war, 

* Moſt reſolutely took proud Renate duke of Barre. 

The valiant Draytons then, Sir Richard and Sir John, 
By any Engliſh ſpirits yet hardly over-gone ; 

The fame they got in France, with coſtly wounds that 
bought: . | 
In Gaſcony and Guyne, who oft and ſtoutly fought. 


Then, valiant Matthew Gough : for whom the Engliſh 


were 
Much bound to noble Wales in all our battles there, 
Or ſieging or beſieg'd that never fail'd our force, 
Oft hazarding his blood in many a deſperate courſe. 
Ae beat the Baſtard Balme with his ſelected band, 
And at his caſtle- gate ſurpriz'd him hand to hand, 
And ſpight of all his power away him priſoner bare. 
Our hardy Burdet then with him we will compare, 
« Beſieg'd within St. James de Beneon, iſſuing out, 


Crying Saliſbury, St. George, with ſuch a horrid ſhout, 


That cleft the wand'ring clouds; and with his valiant crew | 


VU pon the envied French like hungry lions flew, 


Eight hundred faithleſs French who took or put to ſword 
And, by his valour, twice to Artois us reſtor'd. 


The marſhal Bouſack who in Beuvoys overthrew ; 


And Arthur earl of Eure and Richmont took in fight: 

© Then following them (in heat) the army put to flight: 
The Briton, French, and Scot, receiv'd a general ſack, 
As, flying, one fell ſtill upon another's back; 

« Where our ſix hundred ſlew ſo many thouſands more. 

© At our ſo good ſucceſs that once a Frenchman ſwore 

© That God was wholly turn'd unto the Engliſh fide, 
And to aſſiſt the French the Devil had deny'd. 

Then here our Kerril claims his room amongſt the reſt, 
© Who juſtly if compar*d might match our very beſt. | 
© He in our wars in France with our great Talbot oft, 
With Willoughby and Scales, now down, and then aloft, | 
« Endur'd the ſundry turns of often varying fate; 

At Clermont ſeiz'd the earl before his city gate, 


3 


* In this our ſervice then great Arondel doth enſue, 


And, in deſpight of France and all her power, did win 

© The caſtles Darle, Nellay, St. Lawrence, Bomelin; 
Took Silly, and Count Lore at Sellerin ſubdu'd, 
Where with her owner's blood, her buildings he imbru'd: 
* Revolted Loveers fack'd, and manfully ſuppreſt 
* Thoſe rebels that ſo oft did Normandy moleſt. 


On the Savoyan ſide, that with our Engliſh ſhot 
Struck warlike Aiſk, and Straule, when Flanders ſbaok 
with fear. | | 

© As Howard, by whoſe hand we fo renowned were: 
* Whoſe great ſucceſs at ſea, much fam'd our Engliſh fleet: 
© That in a naval fight the Scottiſh Barton beat; 
And ſetting foot in France, her horribly did fright : 
© (As if great Chandos' ghoſt, or feared Talbot's ſp'rit 
* Had come to be their ſcourge, their fame again to earn) 
Who having ſteutly ſack'd both Narbin and Deverne, 
The caſtles of De Boyes, of Fringes, took us there, 
Of Columburge, of Rew, of Dorlans, and Daveere; 
In Scotland, and again the marches eaſt to weſt, 
Did with invaſive war moſt terribly infeſt. 

A nobler of that name, the earl of Surrey then, 
© That famous heroe fit both for the ſpear and pen 
From Flodden's doubtful fight, that forward Scortiſh king 
In his victorious troop who home with him did bring) 
Rebellious Ireland ſcourg'd, in Britany and wan 
Us Morles. Happy time that bred'ſt ſo brave a man 

* To Cobham, next, the place deſervedly doth fall: 
© In France who then employed with our great admiral, 
© In his ſucceſsful road blew Sellois up in fire, DG. 
Took Bottingham and Bruce, with Samkerke and Manſier. 


Our Peachy, nor our Carre, nor Thomas, ſhall be hid, 
| © Thar at the field of Spurres by Tirwyn ſtoutly did. 
"A Sands, Guyldfard, Palmer, Lyle, Fitzwilliams, and with 


them, 


Brave Dacres, Muſgrave, Bray, Coe, Wharton, Jerning- 


ham, | 


| © Great martialiſts, and men that were renowned far 


At ſea; ſome in the French, ſome in the Scottiſh war. 


command, : 5 e 
Before Newhaven firſt, and then in Ireland. 


The long-renown'd lord Gray, whoſe ſpirit we oft did try; 


A man that with dread Mars ſtood in account moſt high. 


| © Sir Thomas Morgan then, much fame to us that wan, 


When in our maiden reign the Belgick war began: 
Who with our friends the Dutch, for England ſtoutly ſtood, 
When Netherland firſt learn'd to laviſh gold and blood. 
Sir Roger Williams next (of both which Wales might vaunt) 


His martial compeer then, and brave commilitant: 


Whoſe conflicts, with the French and Spaniſh manly fought; 


Th' lord Willoughby may well be reckon'd with thereſt, 
© Inferior not a whit to any of our beſt ; 


| © A man ſo made for war, as though from Pallas ſprung. 


Sir Richard Bingham then our valiant men among, 
« Himſelf in Belgia well, and Ireland, who did bear; 


| © Our only ſchools of war this later time that were. 
As Stanly whoſe brave act at Zutphen's ſervice done, 


Much glory to the day, and him his knighthood won. 
© Our nobleſt Norris next, whoſe fame ſhall never die 
« Whilſt Belgia ſhall be known; or there's a Britany : 

In whoſe brave height of ſpirit, time ſeem'd as to reſtore 
© Thoſe, who to th*Engliſh name ſuch honourgain'd of yore. 
Great Effex of our peers the laſt that ere we knew 
© Th' old world's heroes lives who likeli'ſt did renew; 
The ſoldier's only hope, who ſtoutly ſerv'd in France; 

And on the towers of Cales as proudly did advance 
Our Engliſh enſigns then, and made Iberia quake, 
* When as our warlike fleet rode on the ſurging lake, 


I' receive that city's ſpoil, which ſer her batrer'd gate 


Wide ope, © affrighted Spain to ſee her wretched ſtate. 


As Poynings, ſuch high praiſe in Guelderland that got, 


 * Courageous Randolph then, that ſerv'd with great 


Much honour to their names, and to the Britons brought. 


Next, 
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«Next, Charles, lord Mountjoy, ſent to Ireland to ſuppreſs | By mighty Albion plac'd till his return again 


« The envious rebel there; by whoſe molt fair ſucceſs, | From Gaul; where after he by Hercules was ſlain. 
« The trowzed Iriſh led by their unjuſt Tyrone, F or earth- born Albion, then great Neptune's eldeſt ſon, 
And the proud Spaniſh force were juſtly overthrown. Ambitious of the fame by ſtern Alcides won, 5 
« That ſtill Kingſale ſhall keep and faithful record bear, | Would over (needs) to Gaul, with him to hazard fight, 
« What by the Engliſh proweſs was executed there. Twelve labours which before accompliſh'd by his might ; 
Then liv'd thoſe valiant Veres, both men of great | His daughters then but young (on whom was all his care) 
command Which Doris, Thetis' nymph, unto the giant bare: 


In our imployments long: whoſe either martial hand With whom thoſe iſles he left; and will'd her for his ſake, 
Reach' d at the higheſt wreath, it from the top to get, | That in their grandſire's court ſhe much of them would 


Which on the proudeſt head, fame yet had ever fer. male: 
Our Dokwray, Morgan next, Sir Samuel Bagnall, then But Tenet, th' eld'ſt of three, when Albion was to go, 
« Stout Lambert, ſuch as well deſerve a living pen; Which lov'd her father beſt, and loth to leave him ſo, 
« True martialiſts, and knights, of noble ſpirit and wit. There at the giant raught; which was perceiv'd by chance: 
© The valiant Cecil laſt, for great employment fit, | This loving iſle would elſe have followed him to France; 
« Deſervedly in war the lat'ſt of our's that roſe : Ta make the channel wide that then he forced was, 


« Whoſe honour every hour, and fame ſtill greater orows.? | $. Whereas (ſome ſay) before he us'd on foot to paſs. 
When now the Kentiſh nymphs do interrupt her ſong, Thus Tenet being ſtay'd, and ſurely ſettled there, 


By letting Medway know ſhe tarried had too long Who nothing leſs than want and idleneſs could bear, 
Upon this warlike troop, and all upon them laid, Doth only give herſelf to tillage of the ground. 
Let for their nobler Kent ſhe nought or little ſaid. With ſundry forts of grain whilſt thus ſhe doth abound, 


When as the pliane muſe, ſtraight turning her about, | She falls in love with Stour, which coming down by Wye, 
And coming to the land as Medway goeth out, And towards the goodly iſle, his feet doth nimbly ply. 
Saluting the dear ſoil, O famous Kent, quoth ſhe, To Canterbury then as kindly he reſorts, 

What country hath this iſle that can compare with thee, | His famous country thus he gloriouſly reports; 
Which haſt within thyſelf as much as thou canſt wiſh ? O noble Kent, quoth he, this praiſe doth thee belong, 
Thy conies, ven'ſon, fruit, thy ſorts of fowl and fiſh : The hard'ſt to be controFd, impatienteſt of wrong. 
As what with ſtrength comports, thy hay, thy corn, thy | Who, when the Norman firſt with pride and horror ſway'd, 
wood : | * Threw'ſt off the ſervile yoke upon the Engliſh laid; 
© Nor any thing doth want, that any where is good. And with a high reſolve, moſt bravely didſt reſtore 
© Where Thames-ward to the ſhore, which ſhoots upon the | * That liberty ſo long enjoy'd by thee before. 
riſe, | I. Not ſuff ring foreign laws ſhould thy free cuſtoms bind, 
Rich Tenham undertakes thy cloſets to ſuffice Ihen only ſhow'd'ſt thyſelf of th? ancient Saxon kind. 
With cherries, which we ſay, the ſummer in doth bring, Of all the Engliſh ſhires be thou ſurnam'd the Free, 
« Wherewith Pomona crowns the plump and luſtful ſpring; | * $. And foremoſt ever plac'd, when they ſhall reck*ned be. 
From whoſe deep ruddy cheek, ſweet Zephyr kiſſes ſteals, | And let this town, which chief of thy rich country is, 
With their delicious touch his love-ſick heart that heals, |} Of all the Britiſh ſees be ſtill Metropolis. 


— 


© Whoſe golden gardens ſeem th Heſperides to mock: | Which having ſaid, the Stour to Tenet him doth hie, 

Nor there the damſon wants, nor dainty apricock, Fer in his loving arms embracing by and by, 

Nor pippin, which we hold of kernel-fruits the king, Into the mouth of Thames one arm that forth doth lay, 

The apple- orange; then the ſavoury ruſſettan : The other thruſting out into the Celtick ſca. | 

The pear-main, which to France long ere to us wasknown, | F- Grim Goodwin all this while ſeems grievouſly to lowre, 

Which careful fruit'rers now have denizen'd our own. N or cares he of a ſtraw for Tenet, nor her Stour; 

« Therenat : which though firſt it from the pippin came, Still bearing in his mind a mortal hate to France 

« Grown through his pureneſs nice, aſſumes that curious Since mighty Albion's fall by war's uncertain chance, 
. I Who, ſince his wiſh'd revenge not all this while is had, 

Upon the pippin ſtock, the pippin being ſet; | *T'wixt very grief and rage is fall'n extremely mad; 

« As on the gentle, when the gentle doth beget That when the rolling tide doth ſtir him with her waves, 


« (Both by the fire and dame being anciently deſcended) Straight Yoaming at the mouth, impatiently he raves, 
The iflue born of them, his blood hath much amended. | And ſtrives to ſwallow up the ſea- marks in his deep, 
The ſweeting, for whoſe ſake the plow-boys oft make war: That warn the wand'ring ſhips out of his jaws to keep. 


The wilding, coſtard, then the well-known pomwater, | The ſurgeons of the ſea do all their ſkill apply, 
« And ſundry other fruits, of good, yet ſeveral taſte, If poſſibly, to cure his grievous malady : | 
That have their ſundry names in ſundry countries plac'd : As Amphutrite's nymphs their very utmoſt prove, 
« Unto whoſe dear increaſe the gardener ſpends his life, By all the means they could, his madneſs to remove. | 
With piercer, wimble, ſaw; his mallet, and his knife; From Greenwich to theſe ſands, ſome ſcurvy-graſs do bring, 
_ © Oft covereth, oft doth bare the dry and moiſt' ned root, | That inwardly apply'd's a wond'rous ſovereign thing. 
As faintly they miſlike, or as they kindly ſute: From Shepey, ſea-moſs ſome, to cool his boiling blood; 
And their ſelected plants doth workman-like beſtow, | Some, his ill-ſeaſon'd mouth that wiſcly underſtood, 
© That in true order they conveniently may grow. | Rob Dover's neighbouring cleeves of ſampyre, to excite 
And kills the ſlimy ſnail, the worm, and labouring ant, I His dull and ſickly taſte, and ſtir up appetite. 
* Which many times annoy the graft and tender plant : | Now, Shepey, when ſhe found ſhe could no farther wade 
Or elle maintains the plot much ſtarved with the wet, | After her mighty ſire, betakes her to his trade, 
« Wherein his daintieſt fruits in kernels he doth ſer: — With ſheep-hook in her hand, her goodly flocks to heed, 
Or ſcrapeth off the moſs, the trees that oft annoy, And cheriſheth the kind of thoſe choice Kentiſh breed. 
But with theſe trifling things why idly do I toy, Of villages ſhe holds as huſbandly a port, EE 
Who any way the time intend not to prolong 2 | As any Britiſh iſle that neighboureth Neptune's court. 
To thoſe Thamiſian iſles now nimbly turns my Song, But Greane, as much as ſhe her father that did love 
Fair Shepey and the Greane ſufficiently ſupply d | (And, then the inner land, no farther could remove) 
| To beautify the place where Medway ſhows her pride. In ſuch continual grief for Albion doth abide, 
Near But Greane ſeems moſt of all the Medway to adore, That almoſt under. flood ſhe weepeth every tide. 
| Sandwich. And Tenet ſtanding forth to the *Rhutupian ſhore, 1 
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Ur of Suffex, into its eaſtern neighbour, Kent, this canto leads you. 
It begins with Rother, whoſe running through the woods, iniſling 

Oxney, and ſuch like, poetically here deſcribed is plain enough to any 
apprehending conceit ; and upon Medway's ſong of our martial and 
heroic ſpirits, becauſe a large volume might be written to explain their 
glory in particular action, and in leſs comprehenſion, without wrong to 
many worthies it is not performable, I have omitted all illuſtration of 
that kind, and left you to the muſe herſelf, | 


That Limen then was named. 


So the author conjectures; chat Rother's mouth was the place called 
Limen, at which the Danes in the time of king Alfred made irruption ; 
which he muſt (I think) maintain by adding likelihood that Rother then 
fell into the ocean about Hith ; where (as the reliques of the name in 


Lemanis Lime, and the diſtance from Canterbury in Antoninus, making * Portus 


in notit. utr. 


provinc 0 


Lemanis, which is miſprinted in Surata's edition, Pontem Lemanis, ſixteen 
miles off) it ſeems Limen, then alſo, there was it diſcharged out of the 
land. But for the author's words read this; Egueſtris Paganorum ex- 
ercitus cum ſuis equis C C L. navibus Cantiam tranſvectus in Oſtio Amnis 
Limen uf de filva magna Andred nomi nata decurrit, applicuit, à cujus 


oftio 1111. milliarijs in eandem fylvam na ves ſuas ſurſum traxit, ubi quandam | 


arcem ſemiſtructam, quam pauci inhabitabant villani, diruerunt, aliamgue 
fibi firmiorem in loco qui dicitur Apultrea conſtruxerunt, which are the ſyl- 
lables of Florence of Worceſter; and with him in ſubſtance fully agrees 
Matthew of Weſtminſter; nor can I think but that they imagined Rye 
(where now Rother hath its mouth) to be this port of Limen, as the 
muſe here; if you reſpect her direct terms. Henry of Huntingdon names 
no river at all, but lands them ad portum Limene cum 250 navibus qui 
portus eft in Orientali parte Cnet juxta magnum nemus Andredſlaige. How 
Rother's mouth can be properly ſaid in the eaſt (but rather in the ſouth 
part) of Kent, I conceive not, and am of the adverſe part, thinking 
clearly that Hith muſt be Portus Lemanis, which is that coaſt, as alſo 
learned Camden teaches, whoſe authority cited out of Huntingdon, being 
near the ſame time with Florence might be perhaps thought but as of equal 


bFtbelwerd, credit; therefore I call another witneſs (that b lived not much paſt L. 


616, 4 cap. 4 years after his arrival) in theſe words, 


_ conveyed their companies to Appledore. 


In Limneo portu conflituunt 
puppes, Apoldze (fo I read, for the print is corrupted) loco condicto Ori- 
entali Cantiæ parte, deſtruiintque ibi priſco opere caſirum propter quod ruftica 
manus exigua quippe intrinſecus erat, illicque hiberna caſtra confirmant. Out 
of which you note both that no river, but a port only, is ſpoken of, and 

that the ſhips were left in the ſhore at the haven, and thence the Danes 

| The words of this Ethelwerd 

I reſpe& much more than the later ſtories, and I would adviſe my reader 

to incline ſo with me. | 


What time I think in hell that inſtrument deviſed. 
He means a gun; wherewith that moſt noble and right martial Tho- 


mas Montague earl of Saliſbury at the Siege of Orleans in the time of 
Henry VI. was ſlain, The firſt inventor of them (I gueſs you diſlike not 


„ the addition) was one e Berthold Swartz (others ſay Conſtantius Anklitzen 
de Invent, à Dutch Monk and Chymiſt) who having in a mortar, ſulphurous pow- 
rer. 2. cap. der for medicine, covered with a ſtone, a ſpark of fire by chance falling 
3˙ — _ into it, fired it, and the flame removed the ſtone 3 which he obſerving, 
e z. made uſe afterwards of the like in little pipes of iron, and ſhewed the 
t. 18, Uſe ro the Venetians in their war with the Genoeſe at Chioggia about 
4 4-bills 1380. Thus is the common aſſertion: but I ſee as good 4 authority, 
Goſſar, ap. that it was uſed above twenty years before in the Daniſh ſeas. I 
Murft, Coſ- will not diſpute the conveniency of it in the world, compare it with 
. 3. Salmoneus's imitation of thunder, Archimedes's engines, and ſuch like; 
nor tell you that the Chineſe had it, and printing, ſo many ages before 
us, as Mendoza Maffy and others deliver; but not with perſuading cre- 
dit to all their readers. 
Whereas ſome ſay before be uſed on foot to paſs. | 
The alluſion is to Britain's being heretofore joined to Gaul in this 
ſtraight betwixt Dover and Calais (ſome thirty miles over) as ſome mo- 
derns have conjectured. That learned antiquary I. Twine is very con- 
fident in it, and derives the name from B2ith ſignify ing (as he ſays) as 
| e San. much as Guith, i.e. a ſeparation in Welſh, whence the file of Wight was 
Beulan, ad. fo called; Guith and Wight being ſoon made of each other. Of this 
Nennium. opinion is the late Verſtegan, as you may read in him; and for exami- 
nation of it, our great light of antiquity Camden hath propoſed divers 
conſiderations, in which, experience of particulars muſt direct. How- 
ſoever this was in truth, it is as likely, for ought I ſee, as that Cyprus 
was once joined to Syria, Eubœa (now Negropont) to Bœotia, Atalante 
f Plin. bf. to Eubcea, Belbicum to Bithynia, Leucoſia to Thrace, as is f affirm- 
Nat. 2, cap, ed; and Sicily (whoſe like our iſland is) was certainly broken off from 
88. the continent of Italy, as both Virgil expreſly, Strabo and Pliny deli- 
b F 2 & ver; and alſo the names of Rhegium, 8 . Y P νο , and of the 
Treg. . 4. ſelf Sicily ; which rather than from Secare, I derive from b Sicilire, 
& Strab. 2. Which is of the ſame ſignification and nearer in analogy : Claudian calls 
h Yarr, de the iſle 
re. ruſtic, 1. 
cap. 49. 


| uſed that phraſe. 


——— DiduFa Britannia Mundo; 
and Virgil hath : | 


—— Toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 


Where Servius is of opinion, that, for this purpoſe, the learned poet 

And it deſerves inquiſition, how beaſts of rapine, as 
foxes and ſuch like, came firſt into this iſland (for England and Wales, as 
now Scotland and Ireland, had ſtore of wolves, until ſome three hun- 
dred years ſince) if it were not joined to a firm land, that either by like 
conjunction, or narrow paſſage of ſwiming, might receive them from 
that continent where the ark reſted, which is Armenia, That men 
deſired to tranſport them, is not likely; and a learned i jeſuit hath con- i % 
jectured, that the Weſt-Indies are therefore, or have been, joined with A. « 
firm land, becauſe they have lions, wolves, panthers, and ſuch like, „. 
which in the Bermudas, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, St. Domingo, and other ,,, 9 8 0 
remote iſles, are not found. But no place here. to diſpute the queſtion. | 


Not ſuffering foreign laws ſhould thy free cuſtoms bind. 


To explain it, 1 thus engliſh you a fragment of an old k monk : Ihen k . 5. 
the Norman congueror had the day, he came to Dover caſtle, that he might ap. Lani, 
with the ſame ſubdue Kent alſo; wherefore, Stigand archbiſhop, and Pic. wi 
Egelſin abbot, as the chief of that ſhire, obſerving that now whereas here- 
tofore no Villains (the latin is, nullus fuerat ſervus, and applying it to 
our law-phraſe, I tranſlate it) had been in England, they ſhould be now all 
in bondage to the Normans, they aſſembled all the county, and ſpeaued the im- 
minent dangers, the inſolence of the Normans, and the hard condition of Vil- 
lainage : They, reſolving all rather to die than leſe their freedom, purfoſe to 
encounter with the duke for their country's liberty. Their captains are the 
archbiſhop and the abbot. Upon an appointed day they meet all at Swaneſcomb, 
and harbouring themſelves in the woods, with boughs in every man's hand, 
they incompaſi his way. The next day, the duke coming by Swaneſcomb, 
ſeemed to ſee with amazement, as it were a wood approaching towards him; 
[the Kentiſh men at the ſound of a trumpet take themſelves to arms, when 
preſently the archbiſhop and abbot were ſent to the duke and ſaluted bim wwith 
theſe words ; Behold, fir duke, the Kentiſh men come to meet you, willing 
to receive you as their liege lord, upon that condition, that they may for ever 
enjoy their. ancient liberties and laws uſed among their anceflors ; otherwiſe 
preſently offering war ; being ready rather to die, than undergo a yoke of 
bondage, and loſe their ancient laws. The Norman in this narrow pinch, 
not ſo willingly, as wiſely, granted the deſire ; and hoflages given on both 
fedes, the Kentiſh men direct the Normans to Rochefter, and deliver them the 
county and the caſtle of Dover. Hither is commonly refered the retain- 
ing of ancient liberties in Kent. Indeed it is certain that ſpecial cuſtoms 
they have in their Gavelkind (although now many of their gentlemen's 
poſſeſſions ! are altered in that part) /ufering for felony, without forfeiture j Stat fi 
of eſtate, and ſuch like, as in particular, with many other diligent tra- Een. 3.45) 
ditions you have in Lambard's Perambulation; yet the report of Thomas 
Spot, is not, methinks, of clear credit, as well by reaſon that no war m If vii 
rant of the hiſtorians about the Conqueſt affirms it (and this monk lived work en 
under Ed. I.) as alſo for his commixture of a fauxete about villainage, Cone 
ſaying it was not in England before that time, which is apparently falſe ee 
by divers teſtimonies. m Gif peop (ſays king Ines's laws) pynce onSunnan he ſhallac 
dZz. be hir Hlaponver hærr xy hepneo; and, under Edward the Con- tree. 
feſſor, Thozold of Beauchenale grants to the abbey of Crowland his® 1 
mannor of Spalding, with all the apurtenances, cilicet Colgrinum pre- ng 1 
poſitum meum, & totam ſequelam ſuam, cum omnibus bonis & catallis, que Pillenagt 
habet in dicta villa, &fc. Item Hardingum fabrum & totam ſequelam 46. © 5 
ſuam ; and the young wench of Andover, that Edgar was in love with, Shen 1 
was a Nief. But for Kent, perhaps it might be true, that no villains , 7-1 
were in it, ſeeing ſince that time it hath been adjudged in our ® law, that cof. 9:4 
one born there could not without coniſans of record be a villain, Carter. 


And foremoſt ever plac'd when they Ball reckon'd be. 


For this honour of the Kentiſh, hear one ® that wrote it about Henry o J. , 


Il. Enudus (as ſome copies are, but others, Cinidus ; and perhaps*” a : 
it ſhould be ſo, or rather Cnudus, for king Cnut; or elſe I cannot con- j. 


jecture what) guantd virtute Auglorum, Dacos Danoſque 1 motuſque 
compeſcuerit Noricorum, wel ex eo perſpicuum eft, quod ob egregiæ wirtutis 
meritum quam ibidem potenter & patentèr exercuit, Cantia noſtra, primæ 
cohortis honorem & primus congreſſus hoftium uſque in hodiernum diem in 
omnibus præliis obtinet. Provincia quoque Severiana, que moderno uſu & 
nomine ab incolis Wilteſira vocatur, eadem jure ſibi vendicat Cobortem ſub- 
fidiariam, adjectd ſibi Devonia & Cornubia, Briefly, it had the firſt 
Engliſh king, in it was the firſt chriſtianity among the Engliſh, and Can- 
terbury then honoured with the metropolitic ſee; all which give note 
of honourable prerogative, - | — — 


— 


Grim Goodwin but the while ſeems grievouſly to lowre. 


That is Goodwin ſands, which is reported to have been the patrimony pH. c. 


| Pof that Goodwin earl of Kent, under Edward the Confeſſor, twallowed bift, Scat 


into the ocean by a ſtrange tempeſt ſomewhat after the conqueſt, and is 7, . 


now as a floating iſle or quickſand, very ” 1 "Mp to ſailors, ſometimes . . 
as fixt, ſometimes moving, as the muſe deſcribes. | 
| | POLY: 
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Tre ARGUMENT. 


The muſe, now over Thames makes forth, 

Upon her progreſs to the north, 

From Cauney with a full carreer, 

She up againſt the ſiream aoih bear; 

Where Waltham Foreſt's pride expreſs, 

She points direttly to the Eaſt, 

And ſhews how all theſe rivers ſtrain 
Through Lſjex, to the German main; 
When Stour, with Orwel's aid prefers, 
Our Britiſh brave ſea-voyagers , 

Half Suffolk in with them ſhe takes, 

Il here of this ſong an end ſhe makes. 


B Ear bravely up my muſe, the waythou went*lt before, 


And croſs the kingly Thames to the Eſſexian ſhore, 
Stem up his tydeful ſtream, upon that fide to riſe, 

' Anifland Where Cauney, Albion's child in-iſled richly lies, 

Iving in ER | : | | | - 

the Which, though her lower ſcite doth make her ſeem but 

Thames, mean, | | 
Of him as dearly lov'd as Shepey is or Greane, 
And him as dearly lov'd; for when he would depart, 
With Hercules to fight, ſhe took it ſo to heart, 
That falling low and flat, her blubber'd face to hide, 
By Thames ſhe well near is ſurrounded every tyde : 
And ſince of worldly ſtate, ſhe never taketh kcep, 
But only gives her ſelf, to tend and milk her ſheep. 

But mute, from her ſo low, divert thy high-ſet ſong 

JO London-wards, and bring from Lea with thee along 
The foreſts, and the floods, and moſt exactly ſhow, 
How theſe in order ſtand, how thoſe directly flow : 

| For in that happy ſoil, doth plcaſure ever won, 
Through foreſts, where clear rills in wild meanders run; 
Where dainty ſummer bowers, and arborets are made, 
Cut out of buſhy thicks, for coolneſs of the ſhace. 


| fide. 


I | Fools gaze at painted cuurts, to th*country let me go, 


To climb the eaſy hill, then walk the valley low 3 
; No gold- emboſſed roofs, to me are like the woods; 
, No bed like to the graſs, no liquor like the floods: 
. A city's but a ſink, gay houſes gawdy graves, 
| The muſes have free leave, to ſtarve or live in caves. 
5 ? The But * Waltham foreſt ſtill in proſperous eſtate, 
5 3 " As ſtanding to this day (fo ſtrangely fortunate) 
; him Above her ncighbour nymphs, and holds her head aloft ; 
& fork, A turfbeyond them all, ſo ſlcke and wondrous foit, 
Upon her ſetting fide, by goodly London grac d, : 
Upon the north by Lea, her ſouth by Thames embrac'd. 
Upon her riſing point, ſhe chanced to elpy, 
A dainty foreft-nymph of her ſociety, 8 
„Hatfeld Pair © Flatheld, which in height all other did ſurmount, 
e And of the Dryades held in very high account; 
ing lower . 7 | 
towards Yet in reſpect of her ſtood far out of the way, 
Who doubting of her ſelf, by others late decay, 


"the eaſt, 
berween Her ſiſter's glory view'd with an aſtoniſh'd cye, 


Stortford 


and Dun. Whom Waltham wiſely thus reproverh by and by. 
mow. 


Pear ſiſter reſt content, nor our declining rue, | 
„What thing is in this world, that we can ſay is new; 
The ridge and furrow ſhews, that once the crooked plow, 
« Turn'd up the grafly turf, where oaks are rooted now: 
And at this hour we ſce, the ſhare and coulter tear 
Ine full corn-bearing glebe, where ſometimes foreſts 

were; 


For folly headlong falls, when it hath 
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And thoſe but caitifs are, which moſt do ſeek our ſpoil; 
Who having ſold our wouds, do laſtly ſell our ſoil ; 
**T1s virtue to give place to theſe ungodly times, 
When as the foſtred ill proceeds from others crimes ; 


* 'Gainſt lunaticks, and fools, what wiſe folk ſpend their 
force; 


had the courſe: 
And when God gives men up, to ways abhor'd and vile 
Of underſtanding he deprives them quite, the while 7 
They into error run, confounded in their fin, 
As fimple fowls in lime, or in the fowler's gin. 
And for thoſe pretty birds, that wont in vs to fin 
They ſhall at laſt forbear to welcome in the prin 
When wantipg where to perch, they ſit upon the 98 


87 
8. 
ruund, 


And curſe them in their notes, who firſt did woods con- 


found. 
* Dear ſiſter Hatfield, then hold up thy drooping head 
* We feel no ſuch decay, nor is all ſuccour fled: ; 
For Eſſex is our dower, which greatly doth abound 
* With every ſimple good, that in the ifle is found - 
© And though we go to wreck in this ſo general waſte, 
* This hope to us remains, we yet may be the Jaſt. 
When Hatheld taking heart, where late ſhe ſad] 
Sends little Roding forth, her beſt beloved flood ; 
Which from her chriſta! font, as to enlarge her fame, 
To many a village lends her clear and noble name, 
Which as ſhe wandreth on, through Waltham holds her way 
With goodly oaken wreaths, which makes her wond'rous 
ay; 
But making at the laſt into the watry marſh, : 
Where though the blady graſs unwholeſume be and harſh, 


Thoſe wreaths away ſhe caſts, which bounteous Waltham 
gave, 


«. o 


y ſtood, 


With bulruſh, flags, and reed, to make her wond'rous brave 
And her feit*s ſtrength divides, to ſundry leſſer ſtreams, ; 
So wantoning ſhe falls into her ſovereign Thames. 
From whote vaſt beechy banks a rumor ſtraight re- 
_ - ſounds, 2 
Which quickly ran it ſelf through the Eflexi 


bb L | jan grounds, 
That Crouch amongſt the reſt, a river's name ſhould ſcek, 


| As ſcorning any more the nickname of a cieck, 


Well furniſh*'d with a ſtræam, that from the fili to fall 
1 J 1 ! : 7 
Wants notlürg that a Hood ſhould be adorn'd withal. 
On * Bengs's batful fide, ar f | 
RWP 
With Walnot, F oulnctie fair, near watred round about, fruitfulleſt 
I'wo Wes for greater ſtate to ſtay her up that ſtand, 


: hundred 
Thruſt far into the ſea, yet fixed to the lapd; of Eſſex. 


| As nature in that fort them purpoſely had plac'd, 


That the by fea and land, ſhould every way be orac*d 
Some ſea-nymphs and beſides, her part . 


| (there were) that 
Look, 


| As angry that their Crouch ſhould not be call'd a brook 


And bad her to complain to Neptune of her wrong. 
Bur whillt theſe gricvous ſtirs thus hap'ned them a 
Choice Chelmer comes along, a nymph moſt neatly clear 
Which well near through the midſt dothcur the wealthy 3 
By Dunmow gliding down to Chelmsford holds her cha(-. 
To which ſhe gives the name, which as ſhe doth imbrace 
Clear Can comes tripping in, and doth with Chelmer cl. 
With whoſe ſupply (though {mall as yet, ſhe greater 
She for old Maldon makes, where in her Pailin 


mong, 


Cloſe : 
Brows. 
= by, 


5 Q 4qqq 


She to remembrance calls that Roman colony, 


And 
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And all thoſe ominous ſigns her fall that did forego, 
As that which moſt expreſs'd their fatal overthrow ; _ 
Crown'd victory revers'd, fell down whereas ſhe ſtood, 
And the vaſt greeniſh ſea, diſcolour'd like to blood. 
Shrieks heard like pebple's cries, that ſee their deaths at 
hand, | 
'The pourtraitures, of men imprinted in the ſand. 
When Chelmer ſcarce arrives in her moſt wiſhed bay, 
But Blackwater comes in, through many a crooked way, 
Which Pant was call'd of yore; but that, by time exil'd, 
She Froſhwell after hight, then Blackwater inſtil'd, 
But few ſuch titles have the Britiſh floods among. 
When Northey near at hand, and th' iſle of Ouſey rung 
With ſhouts the ſea-nymphs gave, for joy of their arrive, 
As either of thoſe iſles in courteſy do ſtrive, | 
To Tethis' darlings, which ſhould greateſt honour do, 
And what the former did, the latter adds thereto. 
But Colne, which frankly lends fair Colcheſter her 
name, 
(On all th' Efſexian ſhore, the town of greateſt fame) 
Perceiving how they ſtill in courtſhip did contend, 
Quoth ſhe, * Wherefore the time thus idly do you ſpend ? 
< What is there nothing here, that you efteem of worth, 
That our big-bellied ſea, or our rich land brings forth? 
© Think you our oyſters here, unworthy of your praiſe ? 
* Walfleet © Pure © Walfleet, which do ſtill the daintieſt palates pleaſe, 
otters. As excellent as thoſe, which are eſteemed moſt. 
Cyzicum © The © Cyzic ſhells, or thoſe on the Lucrinian coaſt ; 
is a city of Or cheeſe, which our fat ſoil to every quarter ſends 
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Bychinia. . Whoſe tack the hungry clown, and plow-man ſo com- 
Luerinia is 9 
city of A menas. 


puliz upon © If you eſteem not theſe, as things above the ground, 
the Adri- Look under, where the urns of antient times are found; 
- — The Roman emp'rors coins, oft dig d out of the duſt, 
of which And warlike weapons, now conſum'd with cankering 


places ruſt; es 
Ne 8 The huge and maſſy : bones, of mighty fearful men, 


great de- T'© tell the world's full ſtrength, what creatures lived 
licates then : 3 | - N 


with the When in her height of youth, the luſty fruitful earth. 


ne” © Nrought forth her big-limb'd brood, even giants in their 
bones of birth. | „ 
giantlike Thus ſpoke ſhe, when from ſea they ſuddenly do hear 
pers. A ſtrong and horrid noiſe, which ſtruck the land with fear; 


' thoſeparts, For with their crooked trumps, his Tritons Neptune ſent, 
. o warn the wanton nymphs, that they incontinent. 
Should ſtraight repair to Stour, in Orwell's pleaſant road; 
For i had been divulg'd the ocean all abroad, 
That Orwell and this Stour, by meeting in one bay, 
Two, that each other's good, intended every way, 
Prepar'd to ſing a ſong, that ſhould preciſely ſnew, 
> Medway That * Medway for her life, their ſkill could not out- go; 
in the 18t2 For Stour, a dainty flood, that duly doth divide 
long, * Fair Suffolk from this ſhire, upon her other ſide z 
catalogue By Clare firſt coming in, to Sudbury doth ſhow, 
of the En- The even courſe ſhe keeps ; when far ſhe doth not flow, 
glih war- But Breton a bright nymph, freſh ſuccour to her brings; 
Yet is ſhe not ſo proud of her ſuperfluous ſprings, 
But Orwell coming in from Ipſwich thinks that ſhe, 
Should ſtand for it with Stour, and laſtly they agree, 
That ſince the Britons hence their firſt diſcoveries made, 
And that into the eaſt they firſt were taught to trade. 
Beſides, of all the roads, and havens of the eaſt, 
This harbour where they meet, is reckoned for the beſt. 
Our voyages by ſea, and brave diſcoveries known, 
Their argument they make, and thus they ſing their own 3 
3 Seethe In © Severn's late tun'd lay, that empreſs of the welt, 
4th ſong. In which great Arthur's acts are to the life expreſs d; 
His conqueſts to the North, who Norway did invade, 
Who Greenland, Iceland next, then Lapland laſtly made 
His awful empire's bounds, the Britons acts among, 
This god-like hero's deeds exactly have been ſung ; 
His valiant people then, who to thoſe countries brought, 


| Int? any of whoſe falls, if th* wandering barque doth light, 


L B TON: 


This worthieſt then of ours, our“ Argonauts ſhall lead. * Sea-voy. 


Next Malgo, who again that conqueror's ſteps to tread, 8“. 
Succeeding, him in reign, in conqueſts ſo no leſs, 
Plow'd up the frozen fea, and with as fair ſucceſs, 
By that great conqueror's claim, firſt Orkney over- ran; 
Proud Denmark then ſubdu'd, and ſpacious Norway won, 
Seiz'd Iceland for his own, and Gothland to each ſhore, 
Where Arthur's full-ſail'd fleet had ever touch'd before. 
And when the Britons reign came after to decline, 
And to the Cambrian hills their fate did them confine, 
The Saxon ſwaying all, in Alfred's powerful reign, 
Our Engliſh Otter put a fleet to ſea again, 
Of th' huge Norwegian hills, and news did hither bring, 
Whoſe tops are hardly wrought in twelve days travelling. 
But leaving Norway then a ſtarboard, forward kept, 
And with our Engliſh fails that mighty ocean ſwept, | 
Where _ ſtern people won, whom hope of gain doth 
call, 5 
In hulks with grapling hooks, to hunt the dreadful whale ; 
And great 'Duina down from her firſt ſpringing place, 
Doth roll her {welling waves in churliſh Neptune's face. 
Then Woolſtan after him diſcovering Dantzick found, 88 


1 The 


Where ® Wexel's mighty mouth is pour'd into the ſound, „Ie 
And towing up his ſtream, firſt taught the Engliſh oars, greateſt ri- 


The uſeful way of trade to thoſe moſt gainful ſhores. ver of 


And when the Norman Stem here ſtrong and potent Pantaick. 


grew, 


And their ſucceſsful ſons did glorious acts purſue, 


One Nicholas nam'd of Lyn, where firſt he breath'd the air, 
. taught him art, and well may hold him 

| car 5 | bn 

Pch* mathematicks learn'd (altho? a friar profeſs'd) 

To ſee thoſe northern climes, with great deſire poſleſs'd, 
Himſelf he thither ſhip*d, and ſkilful in the globe, 

Took every ſeveral height with his true aſtrolobe; 

The“ whirpools of the ſeas, and came to underſtand, The 


From the four card'nal winds, four indraughts that com- Sreateſt 
mand: f wonder of 
, 8 


nature. 


It hurried is away with ſuch tempeſtuous flight, 


* * ſwallowing gulph, which ſeems as it would 
rar 


The very earth itſelf into th' infernal maw. 
Four ſuch immeaſur'd pools, philoſophers agree, 
P th* four parts of the world undoubtedly to bez 
From _ they have ſuppoſed, nature the winds doth 
raiſe, e | | 
And from them to proceed the flowing of the ſeas. 
And when our civil wars began at laſt to ceaſe, 
And theſe late calmer times of olive-bearing peace, 


| Gave leiſure to great minds, far regions to deſcry ; 


That brave advent'rous knight, our Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Ship'd for the northern ſeas, *mongſt thoſe congealed piles, 
Faſhion'd by laſting froſts, like mountains, and like iſles, . 
(In all her fearful'ſt ſhapes ſaw horror, whoſe great mind, 
In lefler bounds than theſe, that could not be confin'd ; 
Adventur d on thoſe parts, where winter ſtill doth keep; 
When mot the icy cold had chain'd up all the deep) 


| In bleak Arzina's road his death near Lapland took, 


Where Kegor from her cite, on thoſe grim ſeas doth look. 
Two others follow then, eternal fame that won, 

Our Chancellor, and with him, compare we Jenkinſon ; 

For Ruſſia both embark'd, the firſt arriving there, 


Entring Duina's mouth, up her proud ſtream did ſteer, 


| To Volga, to behold her pomp, the Ruſſian ſtate, 


Muſcovia meaſuring then; the other with like fate, 
Both thoſe vaſt realms ſurvey' d, then into Bactria paſt, 
To Boghor's bulwark walls, then to the liquid waſte, 
Where Oxus rolleth down *twixt his far diſtant ſhores, 
And o'er the Caſpian main, with ſtrong untired oars, 
Adventured to view rich Perſia's wealth and pride, 


| Whoſe true report thereof, the Engliſh ſince have tried. 


Which many an age ſince that, our great'ſt diſcoveries 
thought. | 


With Fitch, our Eldred next, deſerv'dly placed is, 
Both travelling to ſee the Syrian Tripolis. | 


The 


great rive: 


3 
. Tf hg 
wonde 
adven 
© of M⸗ 
© cham, 
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Which very ill had brook'd the rough and boiſtrous ſeas 3 


. »The 

5 wonderful 
adventure 
© of Ma- 

yg cham. 


Both voyagers, that were with famous Forbiſher, 


Still ſtriving by that courſe, t'inrich the Engliſh trade 5 


There by a mighty ſea, immortaliz'd his name. | 


The firſt of which (in this whoſe noble ſpirit was ſhown) | 


And for Mallaccan then, Zeiten, and Cochin caſt, 


And our dear Saviour's ſeat, bleſs'd Bethlem did behold, 


Yet her rich parents ſtill her marriage rites deny'd, 


At length were on the coaſt of ſun-burnt Afric thrown, 
T*amaze that further world, and to amuſe our own. 


For great Morocco made, diſcovering Barbary. 


And failing to Brazil another time he rook 


The NINETEENTH SONG. 


To view thoſe parts, to us that were the moſt unknown, 

On thence to Ormus ſet, Goa, Cambaya, then, 

To vaſt Zelabdim, thence to Echubar, again hn 

Croſs'd Ganges' mighty ſtream, and his large banks did 
view, 2 | 

To Bacola went on, to Bengola, Pegu; | 


Meaſuring with many a ſtep, the great Eaſt-Indian waſte. 

The other from that place, the firſt before had gone, 
Determining to ſee the broad-wall'd Babylon, | 
Croſs'd Euphrates, and row'd againſt his mighty ſtream ; 
Licia, and Gaza ſaw, with great Hieruſalem, 


And Jordan, of whoſe waves much is in ſcripture told. 
Then Macham, who (through love to long adventures 
led) | 5 . | 
Madera's wealthy iſles, the firſt diſcovered, 
Who having ſtole a maid, to whom he was affy'd, 


Put with her forth to ſea, where many a danger paſs'd, 
Upon an iſle of thoſe, at length by tempeſt caſt ; 3 
And putting in, to give his tender love ſome eaſe, 

And lingring for her health, within the quiet bay, 

The mariners moſt falte, Red with the ſhip away, 

When as it was not long, but ſhe gave up her breath; 
When he whoſe tears in vain bewail'd her timeleſs death; 
That their deſerved rites her funeral could not have, 

A home'y altar built upon her honoured grave. 

When with his folk but few, not paſſing two or three, 

* There making them a boat, but rudely of one tree, 
Pur forth again to ſea, where after many a flaw, 

Such as before themſelves, ſcarce mortal ever ſaw; 

Yor miſerable men eould poſſibly ſuſtain, | 


Now ſwallowed wich the waves, and then ſpew'd up a- | 5 . 
. Such reverence, as in him there had been more than man. 


A 


gain; 


Then Windham who new ways, for us and ours to try, 


Lock, Towerſon, Fenner next, vaſt Guinea forth that 
fought,” - Oh I I 
And of her ivory home in great abundance brought. 
ITh'Eaſt- indian voy'ger then, the valiant Lancaſter, 
To Buona Eſperance, Comara, Zanziber, 
To Nicuba, as he to Gomerpolo went, N 
111 his ſtrong bottom ſtruck Mollucco's continent; 


Olynda's chiefeſt town, and harbour Farnambuke, 
And with their precious wood, ſugar and cotton fraught, | 
It by his ſafe return into his country brought. 

Then Forbiſher, whoſe fame flew all the ocean o'er, 
Who to the north-weſt ſought huge China's wealthy ſhore, 
When nearer to the north, that wand' ring ſea-man ſet, 
Where he in our hot'ſt months of June and July met 


ſtrong, | 
With mighty iſles of ice, and mountains huge and long. 
Where as it comes and goes, the great eternal Light 
Makes half the year ſtill day, and half continual night. 
Then for thoſe bounds unknown, he bravely ſet again, 
As he a ſea-god were, familiar with the main. 
The noble Fenton next, and Jackman we prefer, 


And Davies, three times forth that for the north-weſt 
made 3 | 


And as he well deſerv'd to his eternal fame, 


With noble Gilbert next, comes Hoard who took in 
hand, | 


To clear the courſe ſcarce known into the Newfound land, 
And view'd the plenteous ſeas, and fiſhful havens, where 


:Then globe-engirdling Drake, the naval palm that won, 
Who ſtrove in his long courſe to emulate the ſun ; 
Of whom the Spaniard us'd a propheſy to tell, 
That from the Britiſh iſles ſhould riſe a dragon fell, 
That wich his armed wings; ſhould ſtrike th? Iberian main, 
And bring in after time much horror upon Spain. 
This more than man (or what) this demi-god at ſea, 
Leaving behind his back, the great America, 
Upon the ſurging main his well-ſtretch'd tacklings flew'd, 
To forty-three degrees of north'ly latitude ; 
Unto that land before to th* Chriſtian world unknown, 
Which in his country's right he nam'd New Albion; 
And in the weſtern Inde, ſpight of the power of Spain, 
He faint Iago took, Domingo, Carthagene ; 
And leaving of his proweſs, a mark in every bay, 
Saint Auguſtine ſurpriz d, in Terta Florida. 
Then thoſe that forth for ſea, induſtrious Rawleigh 

' wrought, IE, 

And them with every thing, fit for diſcovery fraught ; 
That Amadas, (whoſe name doth ſcarcely Engliſh found) 
With Barlow, who the firſt Virginia thoroughly found. 
As Greenvile; whom he got to undertake that ſea, 
Three ſundry times from hence, who touch'd Virginia. 
(In his ſo rare a choice, it well approv'd his wit; 
That with fo brave a ſpirit, his turn ſo well could fit. 
O Greenvile, thy great name for ever be renown'd, 
And borne by Neptune ſtill, about this mighty round; 
Whoſe naval conflict won thy nation ſo much fame, 


And in th' Iberians bred fear of the Engliſh name. 
Nor ſhould fame ſpeak her loud'ſt, of Lane, ſhe could 


not lie, 


| Who in Virginia left, with th' Engliſh colony, 
| Himſelt ſo bravely bare, amongſt our people there, 


That him they only lov'd, when others they did fear. 


wan | 


Then he which favoured ſtill ſuch high attempts as 
theſe, 


| Rawleigh, whoſe reading made him ſxill'd in all the ſeas, 


Imbarqu'd his worthy ſelf, and his adventurous crew, 
And with a proſperous fail to thoſe fair countries flew, 


| Where Ororioque, as he, on in his courſe doth roll, 
| Seems as his greatneſs meant, grim Neptune to controul ; 


Like to a puiſant king, whoſe realms extend fo far, 


That many a potent prince his tributaries are. 


So are his branches ſeas, and in the rich Guiana, 


A flood as proud as he, the broad-brim'd Orellana: 


And on the ſpacious firm Manoa's mighty feat, 


| The land (by nature's power) with wonders moſt replete. 


So Leigh, Cape Breton ſaw, and Ramea's iſles again; 


| As Thompſon undertook the voyage to New-Spain : 


And Hawkins not behind the beſt of theſe before, 
Who hoiſting fail, to ſeek the moſt remoteſt ſhore, | 
Upon that new-nam'd Spain, and Guiney ſought his prize, 


| As one whoſe mighty mind fmall things could not ſuffice, 
With ſnow, froit, hail, and fleet, and found ſtern winter 


The ſon of this brave fire, who with his furrowing keel, 


Long e're that time had touch'd the goodly rich Brazil. 


Courageous Ca'ndiſh then, a fecond Neptune here, 
Whoſe fame fill'd every mouth, and took up every ear. 
What man could in his time diſcourſe of any ſcas, 

But of brave Ca'ndiſh talk*d, and of his voyages; 
Who through the ſouth- ſeas paſs'd, about this earthly 
ball, | | | 
And ſaw thoſe ſtars, to them that only riſe and fall, 
And with his ſilken fails, ſtain'd with the richeſt ore, 

Dar'd any one to paſs where he had been before. 

Count Cumberland, ſo hence to ſeek th' Azores ſent, 
And to the Weſtern-Indies, to Porto Rico went, 

And with the Engliſh power it bravely did ſurprize. 

Sir Robert Dudley then, by ſea that ſought toriſe, 
| Hoiſt'd fails with happy winds to th' iſles of Trinidado: 
Paria then he paſs'd, the iſlands of Granado; 

As thoſe of Sancta Cruz, and Porto Rico: then 


Our neighbouring nations ſince have ſtord them every year. 


Amongſt the famous rank of our ſea- ſcarchiyg men, | 
5 


And from thoſe barbarous, brute, and wild Virginians 
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For he that doth of ſea the powerful trident wield, 
His Tritons made proclaim, a nymphall to be held 


- Orfor d- 
haven. 
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Is Preſton ſent to fea, with Summers forth to find, 
Adventures in the parts upon the Weſtern Inde; | 
Porto Santo who ſurpriz*d, and Coches, with the fort 

Of Coro, and the town, when | in ſubmiſſive ſort, 


Cumana ranſom crav'd, St. James of Leon ſack'd 

Jamaica went not free, but as the reſt they 5 — d. 
Then Sherley, (fince whoſe name ſuch high renown 

hath won) | 

That voyage undertook, as they before had done : 

He St. Iago ſaw, Domingo, Margarita, 

By Terra-firma ſail'd to th' iſlands of Jamaica, 

Up Rio Dolce row'd, and with a proſperous hand, 

Returning to his home, touch'd at the New-found-land, 

Where at Jamaica's iſles, courageous Parker met 

With Sherley, and along up Rio Dolce ſet, 


At mighty Neptune's beck, thus ended they their ſore, 
When as from Harwich all to Loving-land along, 
Great claps and. ſhouts were heard reſounding to the ſhore, 
Wherewith th' Eſſexian nymphs applaud their loved Stour, 
From the Suffolcean fide yet thoſe which Stour prefer 
Their princely Orwell praiſe, as much as th'other her: 
For though clear Briton be rich Suffolk's irom her ſpring, 
Which Stour upon her way to Harwich down doth bring, 
Yet Deben of herſelf a ſtout and ſtedfaſt friend, 
Her ſuccour to that ſea, near Orwel's road doth ſend. 

When Waueney to the north, rich Suffolk's only meere, 
As Stour upon the north, from Eſſex parts this ſhire ; | 
Leſt Stour and Orwell thus might fteal her nymphs away, 
in Neptune's name commands, that here their force ſhould 


ſtay : 


Where bidding him adieu, on his own courſe he ran, 
And took Campeche's town, the chief *ſt of Jucatan. 
A frigate, and from thence did home to Britain bring, 
With moſt ſtrange tribute fraught, due to that Indian king.” 


P-O41%0Li310K 
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TE ARGUMENT. 

T he muſe that port of Suffolk ſings, 
That lyes to Norfolk, and then brings 
The bright Norfolcean nymphs, to gueſt 

To Loving land, to Neptune's feaſt ; 

To Ouze the leſs then down ſhe takes, 

I here ſhe a flight at river makes: 

And thence to Marſh-land ſhe deſcends, 
IVith whoſe free praiſe this ſong ſhe ends. 


Rom Suffolk roſe a ſound, through the Norfolcean ſhore | 
That ran itſelf, the like had not been heard before: 


In honour of himſelf, in Loving-land, where he 
The moſt {elected nymphs appointed had to be. 
Thoſe ſcamaids that about his ſecret walks do dwell, 
Which tend his mighty herds of whales, and fiſhes fel, 
As of the rivers thoſe, amongſt the meadows rank, 
That play in every ford, and ſport on every bank, 
Were ſummon'd to be there, on pain of Neptune's hate: 
For he would have his feaſt, obſerv'd with god-like ſtate. 
When thole Suffolcean floods that ſided not with Stour, 
Their ſtreams but of themſelves into the ocean pour, 
As Or, through all the coaſt a flood of wond*rous fame, 
Whole honoured fall begets a * haven of her name. 
And Blyth a dainty brook, their ſpeedy courſe do caſt, 
For Neptune with the reſt, to Loving-land to haſte: 
When Waueney in her way, on this Septentrial ſide, 
That theſe two caſtern ſhires doth equally divide, 
From Laphamford leads on, her ſtream into the eaſt, 
By Bungey, then along by Beckles, when poſſeſt 
Of Loving-land, bout which her limber arms ſhe throws, 
With Neptune taking hands, betwixt them who incloſe, 
And her an iſland make, fam'd for her ſcite ſo far. 
But leave her muſe a while, and let us on with Yar, 
Which Gariena ſome, ſome Hier, {ſome Yar do name; 
Who riſing from her ſpring not far from Walſingham, 
Through the Norfolcean fields ſeems wantonly to play, 


To Norwich comes at length, towards Yarmouth on her 


way, 


138 purpoſed a feaſt in Loving- land to keep. 


TWENTIETH SONG. 


_ [Where Wentſum from the ſouth, and Bariden do bear 


vu borrow more of time, until my nymphs be drels'd : 
And ſince theſe floods fall out fo fitly in my way, 


For that herſelf and Yar in honour of the deep, 


Up with her, by whoſe wealth ſhe much is honoured there, 
To entertain her Yar, that in her ſtate doth ſtand, 
With towns of high” account the fourth of all the land : 
That hoſpitable place to the induſtrious Dutch, | 
| Whoſe {kill in making ſtuffs, and workmanſhip is ſuch, 
For refuge hither come) as they our aid deſerve, 
By labour fore that live, whilſt oft the Engliſh ſtarve ; 
On roots and pulſe that feed, on beef and mutton ſpare, 
So frugally they live, not gluttons as we are. 
But from my former theme, ſince thus J have digreſo'd, 


A little while to them I will convert my lay. 
The colewort, colliflower, and cabbage in their ſeaſon, 
The rouncefall, great beans, and early ripening peaſon; 
The omon, ſcallion, leek, which houſewives highly rate; 
Their kinſman garlick then, the poor man's Mithridate; 
The ſavoury parſnip next, and carrot pleaſing food; 
The ſkirret (which ſome ſay) in ſallads ſtirs the blood; 
| The turnip, taſting well to clowns in winter weather: 
Thus in our verſe we put, roots, herbs and fruits together. 
The great moiſt pumpion then, that on the ground doth lie, 
A purer of this kind, the ſweet muſk-mellon DY z 
| Which dainty palates now, becauſe they would not want, 
Have kindly learnt to ſer, as yearly to tranſplant : 
The radiſh ſomewhat hot, yet urine doth provoke ; 
The cucumber as cold, the heating artichoke ; 
The citrons, which our ſoil not eas' ly doth afford 
The rampion rare as that, the hardly gotten gourd. 
But in theſe trivial things, muſe, wander not too long, 
But now to nimble Yar, turn we our active ſong, 
Which in her winding courſe, from Norwich to the main, 
By many a ſtately ſeat laſciviouſly doth ſtrain, | 
To Yarmouth till ſhe come, her only chriſtned town, 
Whoſe fiſhing thro' the realm doth her ſo much renown, 
Where thoſe that with their ners ſtill haunt the boundleſs lake, 
Her ſuch a ſumptuous feaſt of ſalted herrings make, 
As they had robb'd the ſea of all his former ſtore, 
And paſt that very hour, it could produce no more. 


Her. 


| 


The TWENTIETH SONG 


Her on ſelves harbour here, when Yar doth hardly win, 


But kindly ſhe again, ſaluted is by Thrin, 
A fair Norfolcean nymph, which gratifies her fall. 
Now are the Tritons heard, to Loving-land to call, 
Which Neptune's great commands, before them bravely 
bear, | | | 
Commanding all the nymphs of high account that were, 
Which in fat Holland lurk among the queachy plaſhes, 
Or play them on the ſands, upon the foamy waſhes, 
As all the wat'ry brood, which haunt the German deeps, 
Upon whoſe briny curls, the dewy morning weeps, 
To Loving-land to come, and in their beſt attires, 
That meeting to obſerve, as now the time requires. 
When Erix, Neptune's fon by Venus, to the ſhore 
To ſee them ſafely brought, their herald came before, 
And for a mace he held in his huge hand, the horn 
Of that ſo-much-eſteem'd, ſea-honouring unicorn. 
1 Next © Proto wond'rous ſwift, led all the reſt the way, 
tual pro- Then ſhe which makes the calms, the mild Cymodice, 
perties in- With god-like * Dorida, and * Galatea fair, 
cident to With dainty nets of pearl, caſt o'er then braided hair: 
ey + tag * Araliis which the ſea doth ſalt, and ſeaſoned keep; 
as rivers, And“ Batheas, moſt ſupreme and ſovereign in the deep, 
expreſſed Brings © Cyane, to the waves which that green colour gives; 
by their Then *Atmis, which in fogs and miſty vapours lives: 
y rai * Phrinax, the billows rough, and ſurges that beſtrides, 
ſons o And © Rothion, that by her on the wild waters rides; 
nymphs, With * Icthias, that of frye the keeping doth retain, 
cages 1 As*Pholoe, moſt that rules the monſters of the main: 
by the an- VV hich brought to bear them out, if any need ſhould fall, 
cients The Dolphin, Sea-horſe, Gramp, the W herlpoole, and the 
Whale. 
An hundred more beſides, I readily could name, 
With theſe as Neptune will'd, to Loving-land that came. 
Theſe nymphs trick'd up in tyers, the ſea-gods to delight: 
Of coral of each kind, the black, the red, the white; 
With many ſundry ſhells, the ſcallop large and fair; 
The cockle ſmall and round, the periwinkle ſpare, 
The oyſter, wherein oft the pearl 1s found to breed, 
The muſſel, which retains that dainty orient feed : 
In chains and bracelets made, with links of ſundry twiſts, 
Some worn about their wailts, their necks, ſome on the wriſts. 
Great tore of amber there, and jet they did not miſs ; 
Their lips they ſweet'ned had with coſtly ambergreaſe. 
Scarcely the Nereids thus arrived from the ſeas, 
But from the freſher ſtreams the brighter Naides, | 
To Loving-!and make haſte with all rhe ſpeed they may, 
For fear their fellow-nymphs ſhould for their coming ſtay. 
Glico the running ſtreams in ſweetneſs {till that keeps, 
And Clymene which rules, when they ſurround their deeps.. 
Spio, in hollow banks, the waters that doth hide: 
With Opis that doth bear them backward with the tide. 
Semaia that for ſights doth keep the water clear : 
Zanthe their yellow ſands, that maketh to appear, 
Then Drymo for the oaks that ſhadow every bank, 
Phylodice, the boughs for garlands freſh and rank. 
Which the clear Naides make them Anadems withal, 
When they are call'd to dance in Neptune's mighty hall. 
Then Ligea, which maintains the birds harmonious lays, 
Which ſing on rivers banks amongſt the ſlender ſprays, 


With Rhodia, which for them doth nurſe the roſeat ſets, | 


Ioida, which preſerves the azure violets. OG 
Anthea, of the flowers, that hath the general charge, 
And Syrinx of the reeds, that grow upon the marge. 
Some of theſe lovely nymphs wore on their flaxen hair 
Fine chaplets made of flags, that fully flower'd were: 
With water-cans again, ſome wantonly them dight, 
Whoſe larger leaf and flower, gave wonderful delight 
To thoſe that wiſtly view'd their beauties : ſome again, 
That ſovereign places held among the wat'ry train, 
Of cat-tails made them crowns, which from the ſedge doth 
grow, 
Which neatly. woven were, and ſome to grace the ſnow, 
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Of lady-ſmocks moſt white, do rob each neighbouring 


mead, 


Where with their looſer locks moſt curiouſly they braid. 


Now thus together come, they friendly do deviſe, 
Some of light toys, and ſome of matters grave and wiſe, 
But to break off their ſpeech, her reed when Sytinx ſounds, 


| And ſtore of fowl entice ſkill'd falconers there to flie. 


| Some caſt themſelves in rings, and fell to hornpipe rounds : 


They ceaſing; as again to others turns it falls, 

The luſty galiards tread, ſome others jiggs, and braules. 

This done, upon the bank together being ſer, 

Proceeding in the cauſe, for which they thus were mer, 

In mighty Neptune's praiſe, theſe ſea-born virgins ſing : 
Let earth, and air, ſay they, with the high praiſes ring, 


of Saturn by his Ops, the moſt renowned ſon, 


* From all the gods but Jove, the diadem that won, 
Whole off-ſpring wiſe and ſtrong, dear nymphs, let us 
| 7 elate, 

On mountains of vaſt waves, know he that ſits in ſtate, 
And with his trident rules the univerſal ſtream, 

* To be the only ſire of mighty Polypheme. 

On fair Thooſa got old Phorcus loved child, 

* Who in a feigned ſhape that god of ſea beguil'd. 


© Three thouſand princely ſons, and lovely nymphs as we; 


* Were to great Neptune born, of which we ſparing be: 
some by his goodly queen, ſome in his lemmans bed; 

* Chryaſor grim begot, on ſtern Meduſa's head. 

Swart Brontes, for his own ſo mighty Neptune takes, 
One of the Cyclops ſtrong, Jove's thunder-bolts that makes; 
© Great Neptune, Nelius got (if you for wiſdom ſcek) 
Who was old Neſtor's ſire, the grav'ſt and wiſeſt Greek. 
Or from this king of waves, of ſuch thou lov'ſt to hear, 
Of famous nations firſt, that mighty founders were; 


© Then Cadmus, who the plot of ancient Thebes contriv'd, 
| © From Neptune god of ſea, his pedigree deriv'd, 


By Agenor his old fire, who rul'd Phoenicia long: 


| © So Inachus, the chief of Argives great and ſtrong 
*Claim*d kindred of this king, and by ſome beauteous neice, 

| © So did Pelaſgus too, who peopled ancient Greece. 

[A world of mighty kings and princes I could name, 
From our god Neptune ſprung ; let this ſuffice, his fame 


* Incompaſleth the world; thoſe ſtars which never riſe, 
* Above the lower ſouth, are never from his eyes : 


| © As thoſe again to him do every day appear, 
| © Continually that keep the northern hemiſphere z 


Who like a mighty king, doth caſt his watched robe, 


Far wider than the land, quite round about the globe. 


Where is there one to him that may compared be, 
That both the poles at once continually doth fee ; - 


[And giant-like with heaven as often maketh wars; 


The iſlands in his power as numberleſs as ſtars, 
He walheth at his will, and with his mighty hands, 
Hie makes the even ſhores, oft mountainous with ſands : 


ol 


| © Whoſe creatures, which obſerve his wide imperial ſeat; 
[Like his immeaſured ſelf, are infinite and great.“ 


Thus ended they their ſong, and off th'aſſembly brake, 
When quickly towards the weſt, the muſe her way doth take; 
Whereas the ſwelling ſoil, as from one bank doth brin 


[This! Wavency ſung before and Ouſe- the- leſs, whoſe ſpring 1 The 


Towards Ouſe-the- greater points, and down by Thetford fountains 


glides, + es | of theſe - 
Where ſhe clear Thet receives, her glory that divides, he og 

With her new-named town, as wondrous glad that he, der, yet 
For frequency of late, ſo much eſteem'd ſhould be: oneruning 


Where ſince theſe confluent floods, ſo fit for hawking lie, eee 


b to the eaſt. 
Now of a flight at Brooke ſhall my deſcription be: 


What ſubject can be found, that lies not fair for me. 
Of ſimple ſhepherds now, my mule exactly ſings, 
And then of courtly loves, and the affairs of kings. 
Then in a buſkin'd ſtrain, the warlike ſpear and ſhield, 
And inſtantly again of the diſports of field; 
What can this iſle produce, that lies from my report, 
Induſtrious muſe, proceed then to my hawking ſport. 
© —METE When 
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POLY-OLBION: 


When making for the brook, the falconer doth eſpy, 
One river, plaſh, or mere, where ſtore of fowl doth lie, 
Whence forced over land, by ſkilful falconer'e trade, 

A fair convenient flight, may eaſily be made. 

He whiſtleth off his hawks, whoſe nimble pinions ſtreight, 
Do work themſelves by turns, into a ſtately height: 

And if that after check, the one or both do go, 
Sometimes he them the lure, ſometimes doth water ſhew ; 
'The trembling fowl that hear the j Jgging hawk-bells ring, 
And find it is too late, to truſt them to their wing, 

Lie flat upon the flood, whilſt the high-mounted hawks, 
Then being lords alone, in their etherial walks, 
Aloft ſo bravely ſtir, their bells ſo thick that ſhake, 
Which when the falconer ſees, that ſcarce one plane they make; 
The gallant'ſt birds, ſaid he, that ever flew on wing, 


And {ſwears there is a flight, were worthy of a king. 


Then making to the flood, to force the fowls to riſe, 
The fierce and eager hawks, down thrilling from the ſkies, | 
Make ſundry canceleers e' er they the fowl can reach, 
Which then to fave their lives, their wings do lively ſtretch. 


But when the whizzing bells the ſilent air do cleave, 


And that their greateſt ſpeed, them vainly do deceive ; 


Lay the Themſclves for very fear they inſtantly * 


fowls 
again in 
water , 


And the ſharp cruel hawks, they at their backs do view, 
ineaw. 

The hawks get up again into their former place, 
And ranging here and there, in that their airy race; 
Still as the fearful fowl attempt to ſcape away, 


Wich many a ſtouping brave, them in again they lay. 
But when the falconers take their hawking-poles in hand, 


And croſſing of the brook, do put it over land; 
The hawk gives it a ſouſe, that makes it to abound, | 
Well near the height of man, ſometimes above the ground; 
Oft takes a leg, or wing, oft takes away the head, 
And oft from neck to rail, the back in two doth ſhread. 
With many a wo ho ho, and jocond lure again, 
When he his quarry makes upon the graſſy plane. 

But to my floods again; when as this Ouſe-the- leſs, 
Hath taken in clear Thet, with far more free acceſs, 
To Ouſe-the-great ſhe goes, her queen that cometh crown 'd, 


As ſuch a river fits, ſo many miles renown'd ; 


And pointing to the north, her chriſtal front ſhe daſhes, 
Againſt the ſwelling ſands of the {urrounded waſhes ; 


a 


And Neptune in her arms, ſo amply doth embrace, 

As ſhe would rob his queen, fair Thetis, of her place. 

Which when rich Marſh-land ſees, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe 

her ſtate, 

With that fair river thus, ſhe gently doth debate. 
Diſdain me not, dear flood, in thy exceſſive pride, 

There's ſcarcely any ſoil that ſitteth by thy ſide, 

« Whoſe turf ſo batful is, or bears ſo deep a ſwath ; 

Nor is there any Marſh in all Great Britain, hath 

« So many goodly ſeats, or that can truly ſhew, 

« Such rareties as I, ſo that all Marſhes owe 

« Much honour to my name, for that exceeding grace, 

Which they receive by me, ſo ſovereign in my place. 

Though Rumney, as ſome ſay, for fineneſs of her graſs, 


And for her dainty ſcite, all others doth ſurpaſs ; 


« Yet are thoſe ſeas but poor, and rivers that confine, 

Her greatneſs but mean rills, be they compar'd with 
mine. 

Nor hardly doth ſhe tythe th* abundant fowl and fiſh, 

Which nature gives to me, as I myſelf can with. 

© As Amphitrite oft, calls me her ſweet and fair, 

* And ſends the northern winds to curl my braided hair, 

And makes the Waſhes ſtand, to watch and ward me ſtill, 

* Leſt that rough god of ſea, on me ſhould work his will 

* Old Wiſbitch to my grace, my circuit fits within, 

And near my banks I have the neighbourhood of Lynn. 

Both towns of ſtrength and ſtate, my profits {till ſhall 
vent, 

No Marſh hath more of ſea, none more of continent.? 

Thus Marſh-land ends her ſpeech, as one that thoroughly 
knew, 

What was her proper praiſe, and what was Ouſe s due. 

With that the zealous muſe, in her poetic rage, 
To Walſingham would needs have gone a pilgrimage, 


To view thoſe fartheſt ſhores, whence little Niger flows, 
{ Into the northern main, and ſee the glebe where grows, 


That ſaffron (which men fay) this land hath not the like, 
All Europe that excels ; but here ſhe fail doth — 

For that Apollo pluck'd her eaſily by the ear; 

And told her in that part of Norfolk, if there were 
Ought worthy of reſpect, it was not in her way, 

When for the greater Ouſe, her wing ſhe doth diſplay. 
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Tre ARGUMENT. 
Now from New-market comes the muſe, 
Whoſe ſpacious heath, ſhe wiſtly views, 
Thoſe ancient ditches and ſurveys, 
Which our firſt Saxons here did raiſe ; 
To Gogmagog then turns her tale, 
And ſhews you Ring-tail's pleaſant vale, 
And to do Cambridge all her rites, 
| The muſes to her town invites. 
And laſtly, Ely's praiſe fhe ſings, 
An end which to this canto brings. 


Y this our little reſt, thus having gotten breath, 
And fairly in our way, upon New-market- heath; 


ne de- That great and antient * ditch, which us expected long, 
vil's ditch, Inſpired by the muſe, at her arrival ſong ; | 


TWENTY-FIRST SONG. 


*O time, what earthly thing with thee itſelf can truſt, 


When thou in thine own courſe art to thy ſelf unjuſt ! 


© Poſt thou contract with death, and to oblivion give 

* Thy glories, after them, yet ſhamefully dar'ſt live? 

O time, had'ſt thou preſery*d, what labouring man hath 
done, 

* Thou long before this day, might'ſtto thy ſelf have won 

© A deity with the gods, and in thy temple plac'd, 


| © But ſacrilegious thou, haſt all great works defac'd ; 


For though the things themſelves S have ſuffer d by thy theft, 

Vet with thy ruins, thou, to ages might'ſt have left, 

© Thoſe monuments who rear'd, and not have ſuffer*'d thus 

Poſterity ſo much, t' abuſe both thee and us. 

I, by th' Eaſt Angles firſt, who from this heath aroſe, 

: The long'ſt and largeſt ditch, to check their Mercian 
foes; 


© Becauſe 


The 


« Becauſe my depth, and breadth, ſo ſtrangely doth exceed, 

Men's low and wretched thoughts, they conſtantly de 
creed, 

© That by the devil's help, I needs mult raiſed be, 

< Wherefore the DeviPs-ditch they baſely named me; 

When ages long before, I bare faint Edmond's name, 

© Becauſe up to my fide, (ſome have ſuppoſed) came 

The liberties bequeath'd to his moſt ſacred ſhrine. 

Therefore my fellow Dykes, ye antient friends of mine, 

That out of earth were rais'd, by men whoſe minds 
were great, 

© It is no marvel, though oblivion do you treat. 


« Firſt, Flemditch next myſelf, that art of greatelt ſtrength, | 


That do'ſt extend thy courſe full ſeven large miles in 
length; 
And thou the Fivemile call'd, yet not leſs dear to me, 
With Brenditch, that again is ſhorteſt of the three, 
Can you ſuppoſe yourſelves at all to be reſpected, 
When you may ſee my truth's bely*d, and fo neglected ; 
Therefore dear Heath, live ſtill in proſperous eltate, 
And let thy well-fleec'd flocks, from mornto evening late, 
(By careful ſhepherds kept) rejoice thee with their praiſe, 
« And let the merry lark, with her delicious lays, 
Give comfort to thy plains, and let me only lie, 
(Though of the world contemn'd) yet gracious in thine 
eye. 
Thus faid, theſe antient Dykes neglected in their ground, 
Through the ſad aged earth, ſent out a hollow found, 
To gratulate her ſpeech ; when as we met again, 
With one whoſe conſtant heart, with cruel love was ſlain ; 
Old Gogmagog, a hill of long and great renown, 
Which near to Cambridge ſer, o'er-looks that learn'd town. 
Of Balſham's pleaſant hills, chat by the name was known, 
But with the monſtrous times, he rude and barbarous 
grown, 
A giant was become; for man he cared not, 
And fo the fearful name of Gogmagog had got: 
Who long had born good-will to moſt delicious Grant, 
But doubting leſt ſome god his greatneſs might ſupplant. 
For as thatdainty flood by Cambridge keeps her courſe, 
He found the muſes left their old Bœotian ſource; 
Reſorting to her banks, and every little ſpace, 
He ſaw bright Phoebus gaze upon her chryſtal face, 
And through th' exhaled fogs, with anger looked red, 
To leave his loved nymph, when he went down to bed. 
Wherefore this hill with love, being fouly overgone ; 
And one day as he found the lovely nymph alone, 
Thus wooes her; Sweeting mine, if thou mine own n wilt 
be, 
© I've many a pretty gaud, I keep in ſtore for thee, 
A neſt of broad-fac'd owls, and goodly urchins too, 
* Nay, nymph take heed of me, when I begin to wooe : 
And better yet than this, a bulchin two years old, 
A curld- pate calf it is, and oft could have been fold : 
And yet beſide all this, I've goodly bear-whelps twa, 
Full dainty for my joy, when ſhe's diſpos'd to play, 
And twenty ſowes of lead, to make our wedding ring; 
< Beſides, at Sturbridge Fair, Pl] buy thee many a thing: 
I'll ſmouch thee every morn, before the ſun can riſe, 
And look my manly face, in thy ſweet glaring eyes.“ 
Thus faid, he ſmug'd his beard, and ſtroked up his 
hair, | 
As one that for her love he thought had offered fair: 
Which to the muſes, Grant did preſently report, 
Wherewith they many a year ſhall make them wond'rous | 
ſport. 

When Ringdale in her ſelf, a moſt delicious dale, 
Who having heard too long the barbarous mountain's tale, 
Thus thinketh in herſelf, © e Shall I be ſilenc'd, when 
* Rude hills and ditches, dige*d by diſcontented men, 
© Are aided by the muſe; their minds at large to ſpeak, 

© Beſides my fiſter vales ſuppoſing me but weak, 
Judge meanly of my ſtate, when ſhe no longer ſtaid, 


* © * 


* 


| © That neither of them both can challenge me her own ; 


TWENTY-FIRST SON G. 


thrown, 


* Yet am I not the leſs, nor leſs my fame ſhall be; 


* Bur ſkilful was in me, caſt pure orbicular. 
Nor can I be compar'd ſo like to any thing, 
By him that would expreſs my thape, as to a ring: 
For nature bent to ſport, and various in her trade, 
Of all the Britiſh vales, of me a circle made: 
For in my very midſt, there is a ſwelling ground. 
About which Ceres nymphs dance many a wanton round. 
The friſking fairy there, as on the light air borne, 
© Off run at barley- break upon the cars of corn; 
And catching drops of dew in their laſcwious chaces, 
Do calt the liquid pearl in one another's faces. | 
What they in largeneſs have, that bear themſelves ſo 
high, 
In my moſt perfect form, and delicacy, I, 
For greatneſs of my grain, and fineneſs of my graſs ; 
This iſle ſcarce hath a vale, that Ringdale doth ſurpaſs.” 


. 


. 
« 
o 
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ſprung, 
A confident report, that through the country rung, 


That Cam her daintieſt flood, long ſince entitled Grant, 


Whoſe fountain Aſhwell crown'd, with many an upright 
plant. 

In ſallying on for Ouſe, A by the way, 

To entertain her friends the muſes with a lay. 

Wherefore to ſhew herſelf ere ſhe to Cambridge came, 

Moſt worthy of that town to which ſhe gives the name, 

Takes in her ſecond head, from Linton coming in, 

By Shelford having flid, which ſtraightway ſhe doth win : 

Than which, a purer ſtream, a delicater brook, 

Bright Phoebus in his courſe, doth ſcarcely overlook. 


| Thus turniſhing her banks; as ſweetly ſhe doth glide 


Towards Cambridge, with rich meads laid forth on either 
fide; 


And with the muſes oft, did by the way converſe : 


Wherefore it her behoves, that ſomething ſhe rehearſe, 
The fiſters that concern'd, who whiſper'd in her ear, 

Such things as only ſhe, and they themſelves ſhould hear, 
A wond'rous learned flood; and ſhe that had been long, 
(Though ſilent, in herſelf, yet) vexed at the wrong 

Done to Apollo? s prieſts, with heavenly fire infus'd, 

Oft by the worthleſs world, unworthily abus'd : 
With whom, in their behalf, bap ill, or happen well, 

She meant to have a bout, even in deſpight of hell, 


When humbly lowting low, her due obedience done, 
| Thus like a Satyr ſhe, deliberately begun. 


* My invective, thus quoth ſhe, 1 only aim at you, 


| © (Of what degree ſoer) ye wretched worldly crew, 
| © In all your brainleſs talk, that ſtill direct your drifts 


© Againſt the muſes ſons, and their moſt ſacred gifts, 


|< Thar hate a poet's name, your vilenels to advance, 


For ever be you damn'd in your dull ignorance. | 
Slave, he whom thou doſt think, ſo mean and poor to 
es = 
* Is more than half divine, when he is ſet by thee, 
* Nay more, I will avow, and juſtify him then, 

He is a god, compar'd with ordinary men. 


Je His dene and noble heart, here in a heaven doth dwell, 


Above thoſe worldly cares, that finks ſuch ſots to hell; 
A caitif if there be yet viler than thy ſelf, 

« If he through baſcneſs light upon this worldly pelf, 
« Thechimney-tweep, or he that in the dead of night, 
« Doth empty loathſome vaults, nay purchaſe all your right ; j 
« When not the greateſt king, ſhould he his treaſure rain, 
The muſes ſacred gifts, can poſſibly obtain; 
No, were the monarch of the univerſal earth, 
Except that gift from heaven, be breath'd into his birth. 
« How tranſitory be thoſe heaps of rotting mud, 


© But in her own behalf, chus to the other ſaid. - 


* Which only to obtain, ye make your chicfeſt good ? 
Perhaps 


When more ſhe would have ſaid, but ſuddenly there 
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* What though betwixt two“ ſhires, I be by fortune Pl vale 
andeth 


part in 
Hertford- 


ſhire, part 
© Your figures are but baſe, when they are ſet by me: in Cam- 
For nature in your ſhapes, notoriouſly did err, 1 
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You ſcarcely buried are, but they your hopes deceive. 
Have I not known a wretch, the purchaſe of whoſe 
ground, | 
Was valued to be fold, at threeſcore thouſand pound; 
© That in a little time, in a poor thread-bare coat, | 
« 


* 


Hath walk'd from place to place, to beg a ſilly groat 
When nothing hath of yours, or your baſe broods been 
left, 
© Except poor widows cries, to memorize your theft. 
© That curſe the ſerpent got in paradiſe for hire, 
© Deſcend upon you all, from him yourdeviliſh fire, 
© Groveling upon the earth, to creep upon your breaſt, _ 
© And lick the loathſome duſt, like that abhorred beaſt. 
© But leave theſe hateful herds, and let me now declare, 
© Þ th* Heliconian fount, who rightly chriſt*ned are; 
Not ſuch as baſely ſooth the humour of the time, | 
© And ſlubberingly patch up ſome ſlight and ſhallow rhime, 
Upon Parnaſſus? top, that ſtrive to be inſtall'd, 
« Yet never to that place were by the muſes call'd. 
Nor yet our mimic apes, out of their bragging pride, 
That fain would ſeem to be, what nature them deny'd ; 
© Whoſe verſes hobling run, as with disjointed bones, 
And make a viler noiſe, than carts upon the ſtones 
And theſe forſooth muſt be, the muſes only heirs, 
© When they but baſtards are, and foundlings none of theirs, 
« Inforcing things in verſe for poetry unfit, 
« Mere filthy ſtuff, that breaks out of the ſores of wit; 
© What poet recks the praiſe upon ſuch anticks heap'd, 
Or envies that their lines, in cabinets are kept? 
Though ſome fantaſtick fool promove their ragged 
rhymes, 
d do tranſcribe them o'er a hundred ſeveral times, 
ſome fond women wins, to think them wond'rous 
rare, 1 | 
When they lewd beggary traſh, nay very gibb'riſh are. 
« Give me thoſe lines (whoſe touch the ſkilful ear to pleaſe) 
« That gliding flow in ſtate, like ſwelling Euphrates, 
In which things natural be, and not in falſely wrong; 
© The ſounds are fine and ſmooth, the ſenſe is full and 
ſtrong z \ 3 
Not bombaſted with words, vain tickliſh ears to feed, 
© Put ſuch as may content the perfect man to read. 
What is of painters ſaid, is of true poets rife, 
© That he which doth expreſs things neareſt to the life, 
< Doth touch the very point, nor needs he add thereto, 
For that the utmoſt is, that art doth ſtrive to do. 
Had Orpheus, whoſe ſweet harp (ſo muſically ſtrung 
< Inticed trees, and rocks, to follow him along; 


© Th? morality of which, is that his knowledge drew, 


< 'The ſtony, blockiſh rout, that nought but rudeneſs knew, 

T' embrace a civil life, by his enticing lays. _ 

Had he compos'd his lines, like many of theſe days, 
© Which to be underſtood, do take it in diſdain, 


© Nay Oedipus may fail, to know what they would mean. 


If Orpheus had fo play'd, not to be underſtood, 


Well might thoſe men have thought the harper had been 
| wood ; PEE | 
Who might have fit him down, the trees and rocks 
among, 55 
And been a verier block than thoſe to whom he ſung. 
OO noble Cambridge then, my moſt beloved town, 
In glory flouriſh ſtill, to heighten thy renown; 


* 


Perhaps to your fond ſons, your ill- got goods you leave, | * In woman's perfect ſhape, ſtill be thy emblem riglit, 


* Whoſe one hand holds a cup, the other bears a light. 

« Phocis bedew'd with drops, that from Parnaſſus fall, 
Let Cirrha ſeek to her, nor be you leaſt of all, 
Ve fair Bœotian Thebes, and Theſpia ſtill to pay 

My Cambridge all her rites; Cirrhea ſend this way. 

O let the thrice-three maids, their dews upon thee rain, 
From Aganippa's fount, and hoof-plow'd Hippocrane. 
Mount Pindus, thou that art the muſes ſacred place 
In Theſſaly; and thou, O Pimpla, that in Thrace 
* They choſe for their own hill, then thou Parnaſſus high, 
Upon whoſe by-clift top, the ſacred company 
About Apollo fit ; and thou, O flood, with theſe 
Pure Helicon, beloy'd of the Pierides. 

With Tempe, let thy walks, and ſhades, be brought to her, 
* And all your glorious gifts upon my town confer.” 

This faid, the lovely Grant glides eas'ly on along, 
To.meet the mighty Ouſe, which with her watry throng, 
The Cantabrigian fields had entered, taking in 
TH in-iſled Ely's earth, which ſtrongly ſhe doth win 
FromGrant's ſoft- neighbouring grounds, when as the fruit- 
))) = EY 
Much wondering at herſelf, thought ſurely all this while, 


La 


That by her ſilence ſhe had ſuffered too much wrong, 


Wherefore in her ſelf-praiſe, lo thus the iſland ſung. 

Of all the Marſhland iſles, 1 Ely am the Queen, 
For winter each where ſad, in me looks freſh and green. 
The horſe, or other beaſt, o'erweigh'd with his own maſs, 
Lies wallowing in my fens, hid over head in graſs; 
|< Andin the place where grows rank fodder for my neat, 
© The turf which bears the hay, is wond'rous needful peat: 
| © My full and batning earth, needs not the plowman's pains, 
The rills which run in me, are like the branched veins 
In human bodies ſeen ; thoſe ditches cut by hand, 
From the ſurrounding Meres, to win the meaſur'd land, 
To thoſe choice waters, I moſt fitly may compare, 
Wherewith nice women uſe to blanch their beauties rare. 
Hath there a man been born in me. that never knew 
Of Waterſey the Lame, or th' other call'd the New. 
The Frithdike near'ſt my midſt, and of another ſort, 
Whoever fiſh'd, or fowl'd, that cannot make report 
Of ſundry Meres at hand, upon my weſtern way, 

As Ramſey-mere, and Ug, with the great Whittelſey ; 
Of the abundant ſtore of fith and fowl that bred, 
Which whilſt of Europe's iſtes Great Britain is the head. 
No Meres ſhall truly tell, in them, than at one draught, 
More ſtore of either kinds hath with the net been caught ; 
Which though ſome petty iſles do challenge them to be 
Their own, yet muſt thoſe iſles likewiſe acknowledge me 
© Their ſovereign, Nor yet let that iſlet Ramſey ſhame, 
Although to Ramſey-Mere ſhe only gives the name; 
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|< © Nor Huntingdon, to me though ſhe extend her - Thoach 


ly be in 
- grounds, RT _ wy 
« Twit me that I at all uſurp upon her bounds. Cam- 


< Thoſe Meres may well be proud, that I will take them in, bridge- 

Which otherwiſe perhaps forgotten might have been. > oo 
« Beſides my tow'red * Phane, and my rich city'd ſeat, Mere for 
With villages, and dorps, to make me moſt compleat.* the mot 


Thus broke ſhe off her ſpeech, when as the muſe a part in 
while _— 
_ | | Ire, 
Deſirous to repoſe, and reſt her with the iſle, «The town 


Here conſummates her ſong, and doth freſh courage take, and _ 
With war in che next book, the muſes to awake. of BY: 
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The TWENTY-SECOND SONG. 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


The Muſe, Ouſe from her fountain brings | 
Along by Buckingham, and fings : 

The earth that turned wood to ſtone, 

And tÞ holy wells of Harlweſton : _ 
Then ſhews wherefore the fates do grant, 
That ſhe the civil wars ſhould chant : 

By Huntingdon ſhe Waybridge meets, 
And thence the German ocean greets. 


Nvention as before, thy high-pitch'd pinions rouze, 


Exactly to ſet down how the far-wandring Ouſe, 


Through the Bedfordian fields deliciouſly doth ſtrain, 


As holding on her courſe, by Huntingdon again, 
How bravely ſhe her ſelf betwixt her banks doth bear, 
Ere Ely ſhe inifle, a goddeſs honoured there ; 


From Brackley breaking forth, through ſoils moſt heavenly 


ſweet, 


By Buckingham makes on, and croſſing Watling-ſtreet, . 
She with her leſſer Ouſe, at Newport next doth twin, 


Which from proud Chiltern near, comes eas'ly ambling in. 
The brook which on her bank doth boaſt that earth alone : 
(Which noted) of this iſle, converteth wood to ſtone, 
That little Aſply's earth we anciently inſtile, 

*Mongſt ſundry other things, a wonder of the iſle : 

Of which the leſſer Ouſe oft boaſteth in her way, 
As ſhe her ſelf with flowers doth gorgeouſly array. 

Ouſe having Ouleney paſt, as ſhe were waxed mad, 


From her firſt ſtayder courſe immediately doth gad; 


And in meandred gyres doth whirl herſelf about. 


out, 
And like a wanton girl, oft doubling in her gate, 


In labyrinth-like turns, and twinings intricate, 


Through thoſe rich fields doth run, till laſtly | in her pride, 
The ſhire's hoſpitious town, ſhe in her courſe divide, 


| © Ofc interchang'd we ſighs, oft amorous looks we ſent, 
* Oft whiſpering our dear loves,our thoughts oft did we vent 
* Amongſt the ſecret ſhades, oft in the groves did play, 
* And in our ſports our joys, and forrows did bewray. 
Oft cunningly we met, yet coyly then imbrac'd, 
Still languiſh'd in deſire, yet liv'd we ever chaſt. 
And quoth the faltiſh ſpring, as one day mine and I, 
Set to recount our loves, from his more tender eye 
The briniſh tears drop'd down, on mine impierced breaſt, 
|< Andinſtantly therein fo deeply were impreſt, 
| © That brackiſh I became: he finding me depriv'd 
Of former freſhneſs quite, the cauſe from him deriv'd, 
On me heſtow'd this gift, my ſweetneſs to requite, 
That I ſhould ever cure the dimneſs of the fight. | 
* And, quoth the freſher ſpring, the wood-god me that 
* woo'd, 
* As one day by my brim, ſurpriz'd with love he ſtood, 
On me beſtow'd this gift, that ever after 1 
Should cure the painful itch, and lothſome leproſy.” 
Feld on with this diſcourſe, ſhe on not far hath run, 
But that ſhe is arriv'd at goodly Huntingdon ; 
Where ſhe no ſooner views her darling and delight, 
Proud Portholme, but became fo raviſh'd wich the ſight, 2 A little 


That ſhe her limber arms laſciviouſly doth throw ifland 
About the iſlet's waſte, who being imbraced ſo, oP 4 
Her flowry boſom ſhews to the inamour'd brook ; ear 


lying near 
On which when as the Ouſe amazedly doth look Hunting- 


On her brave damask'd breaſt, bedeck*d with many a flow*r don. 
(That grace this godly mead) as though the ſpring did pour 
Her full abundance down, whoſe various dyes ſo thick, 


That, this way, here and there, back, forward, in, and Are intermix'd as they by one another ſtick, 


That to the gazing eye that ſtandeth far, they ſhow 

| Like thoſe made by the fun in the celeſtial bow. 

But now t advance this flood, the fares had brought to paſs, 
As ſhe of all the reſt the only river was: 

| That but a little while before that fatal war, 


Where ſhe her ſpacious breaſt in glorious breadth diſplays |* Twixt that divided blood of York and Lancaſter, 


And varying her clear form a thouſand ſundry ways, 


Near Harleſwood, above in her Bedfordian trace, 


Streaks through the verdant meads; but far ſhe hath not By keeping back her ſtream, for near three furlongs ſpace, 


gone, 


When Ivel a clear nymph from Shefford allying on, 


Comes deftly dancing in through many a dainty ade, 
 Crown'd with a goodly bridge, arriv'd at Bickleſwade, 


Encouraged the more her miſtreſs to purſue, 

In whoſe clear face the ſun delights himſelf to view : 
To mix her ſelf with Ouſe, as on ſhe thus doth make, 
And lovingly at laſt hath hapt to overtake ; 

She in her chryſtal arms her ſovereign Ouſe doth cling, 


Which flood in her ally, as highly glorying, 


Shoots forward to St. Neot's, into thoſe nether grounds, 


Towards Huntingdon, and leaves the lov'd Bedfordian 


bounds. 
Scarce is ſhe entred yet upon this ſecond fhire; 
Of which ſhe ſovereign is, but that two fountains Clear, 
At Harlweſton near hand, th'one falt, the other ſweet, 
At her firſt entrance, thus her greatneſs gently greet. 


Laying her boſom bare unto the publick view; 
| Apparently was prov'd by that which did enſue, 
In her prophetick ſelf, thoſe troubles to foreſec: 
Wherefore (even as her due) the deſtinies agree, 
She ſhould the glory have our civil fights to ſing, 
| When ſwelling in her banks, from her abundant ſor ing 

Her ſober ſilence ſhe now reſolutely breaks, 
In language fitting war, and thus to purpoſe ſpeaks, 

6 With Tha: molt fatal field, I will not here begin, 
Where Norman William firſt the Conqueror, did win 
The day at Haſtings, where the valiant Harold ſlain, » In Suſ- 
* Refign'd his crown, whoſe ſoil the colour doth retain, Afex, near 
« Of th'Engliſh blood there ſhed, as thicarth ſtill kept the e fes. 

ſear : 

Which ſince not our's bender but an invaſive war, 
Amongſt our home: fought fields, hath no deſcription here. 

y In Normandy nor that, that ſame day forty year, 


Once were we two fair nymphs, who fortunately prov*d, | That baſtard William brought a conqueſt on this ie, 


© The pleaſures of the woods, and faithfully belov'd 

Of two ſuch Sylvan gods, by hap that found us here; 
© For then their Sylvan kind moſt highly honoured were, 
When this whole country's face was foreſty, and we 
©Liv'd looſely in the weilds, which now thus peopled be. 


| Twixt Robert his eld*it ſon, and Henry, who the while 

His brother's warlike tents in Palcftine were pight, 

In England here uſurp'd his eld'ſt. Porn brother's right ; 
Which ſince ic foreign was, not ſtruck within this land, 
Amongſt our civil fichte dere number'd ſhall not ſtand. 
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But Lincoln battle now we as our firſt will lay, 
Where Maud the empreſs ſtood to try the doubtful day, 
With Stephen, when he here had well-near three years 

© reign'd, 
Where both of them their right courageouſly maintain'd, 
* And marſhalling their troops, the King his perſon put, 
© Tnto his well-arm'd main, of ſtrong and valiant foot : 


< The wings that were his horſe, in th'one of them he plac'd 


© Young Alan that brave duke of Britain whom he grac'd 


© With th* earls of Norfolk, and Northampton, and with" 


thoſe, 
He Mellent in that wing, and Warren did diſpoſe. 
The other no whit leſs, that this great day might ſted ; 
The earl of Aubemerle, and valiant Ipres led. 
* The empreſs* powers again, but in two ſquadrons were: 
© The vaward Cheſter had, and Glouceſter the rear; 
© Then were there valiant Welſh, and deſperate men of our's, 


That when ſupplies ſhould want, might reinforce their 


wers. 
© The battles join, as when two adverſe ſeas are daſh'd 
© Againſt each other's waves, that all the plains were waſh'd 
„With thowers of ſweltering blood, that down the fur- 
© rows ran, 
« Ere it could be diſcern'd which either loſt or won. 
© Earl Baldwin, and Fitzurſe thoſe valiant knights, were ſeen 


© To charge the empreſs? horſe, as though dread Mars had 


© been 


There in two ſundry ſhapes ;' the day that beauteous was, 


* Twinkled as when you ſee the ſun-beams in a glaſs, 
That nimbly being ſtir'd, flings up the trembling flame 
At once, and on the earth reflects the very ſame. 
„With their reſplendent ſwords, that gliſterꝰd gainſt the ſun; 
The honour of the day, at length the empreſs won. 
King Stephen priſoner was, and with him many a lord, 


The common loldiers put together to the ſword. + 


© Henry 
the ſe- 
cond, 


The next, the battle near St. Edmundſbury fought, 


* By our Fitz-emprelſs' force, and Flemings hither brought 


By th'earl of Le'ſter, bent to move inteſtine ſtrife, 

For young king Henry's cauſe, crown'd in his father” slife; 
Which to his kingly ſire much care and ſorrow bred, 
In whoſe defiance then that earl his enſigns ſpread, 
Back'd by Hugh Bigot's power, the earl of Norfolk then, 


© By bringing to his aid the valiant Norfolk men. 


Gainſt Bohun, England's great high conſtable that ſway*d 
© The royal forces, join'd with Lucy for his aid 
Chief juſtice, and with them the German powers, t'expel 


© Theearls of Cornwal came, Glo'ſter, and Arundell, 


* From Bury, that with them St. Edmund's banner bring, 
* Their battles in array: both wiſely ordering 


© The armies chanc*d to meet upon the marſhy ground, 


© Betwixt St. Edmund's town, and Fornham (fitly found) 


The bellowing drums beat up a thunder for the charge, 
Ihe trumpets rend the air, the enſigns let at large, 

< Like waving flames far off, to either hoſt appear: 

The briſtling pikes do ſhake, to threat their coming near; 
All clouded in a miſt they hardly could them view, 


So ſhadow'd with the ſhafts from either ſide that flew. 
© The wings came wheeling in, at joining of whoſe forces, 


© The either part were ſeen to tumble from their horſes, 


Which empty put to rout, are paunch'd with gleaves and 
piles, 


Leſt elſe by running looſe, 1 might diſrank their files. 


The bill- men come to blows, that wich the cruel thwacks, 
The ground lay ſtrew'd with male, and ſhreds of tatter*d 
© jacks: 

© The plains like to a ſhop, look” d each where t to behold, 

Where limbs of mangled men on heaps lay to be fold ; 

Stern diſcontented war did never yet appear 

* With a more threatning brow, than it that time did there. 
O Leiceſter (alas) in ill time waſt thou won 

To aid this graceleſs youth, the moſt ingrateful ſon 

gainſt his natural fire, who crown'd him in his days, 

* Whole ill- requited love did him much forrow raiſe, 


EL iB TON. 


At Le'ſter by this war againſt king Henry ſhow'd, 
Upon ſo bad a cauſe, O courage ill beſtow'd ; 
Who had thy quarrel been, as thou thy ſelf was ſkill'd 


] © In brave and martial feats, thou evermore had fill'd 


This iſle with thy high deeds, done in that bloody ſield: 
* But Bigot and this lord, inforc'd at length to yield 
Them to the other part, when on that fatal plain, 
Of th' Engliſh and the Dutch, ten thouſand men lay ſlain. 
© As for the ſecond fight at Lincoln, betwixt thoſe 
Who ſided with the F rench, by ſeeking to depoſe 
Henry the ſon of John, then young, and to advance 
* The Dauphin Lewis, fon to Philip king of France, 
Which Lincoln caſtle, then moſt ſtraightly did beſiege; 
And William Marſhal earl of Pembroke for his liege, 
(Who led the faithful lords) although ſo many there, 
Or in the conflict ſlain, or taken priſoners were; 


Let but for a ſurprize, no field appointed fight, 


« *Mongſt our ſet battles here, may no way claim a right, 
* The field at Lewes then, by our third Henry tought, 


[Who Edward his brave ſon unto that conflict brought; 


* With Richard then the king of Almain, and his fon 

* Young Henry, with ſuch lords as to his part he won, 

With him their ſovereign liege, their lives that durſt en- 
© gage. 

And the rebellious league of the proud baronage, 

By Simon Mountford earl of Le'ſter their chicf head, 

And th'earl of Glo'ſter, Clare, againſt king Henry led; 

For th' ancient freedoms here that bound their lives to ſtand, 

The aliens to expulſe, who troubled all the land, | 

< Whilſt for this dreadful day, their greatdeſigns were meant; 

From Edward the young prince, defiances were ſent 

To Mountford's valiant ſons, lord Henry, Sim, and Guy, 

And calling unto him a herald, quoth he, fly 

To th'earl of Le'ſter's tents, and publickly proclaim 

© Defiance to his face, and to the Mountford's name, 

And ſay to his proud ſons, ſay boldly thus from me; 

That if they be the ſame, that they would ſeem to be, 

Now let them in the field be by their band-rouls known, 

© Where as I make no doubt, their valour ſhall be ſhown : 


|< Which if they dare to do, and ſtill uphold their pride, 


There will we vent our ſpleens, where ſwords ſhall it de- 
© cide. 
© To whom they thus reply*d, tell that brave manof hope, 
He ſhall the Mountfords find in th*head of all their troop, 
* To anſwer his proud braves; our bilbows be as good 
As his, our arms as ſtrong ; and he ſhall find our blood 
Sold at as dear a rate as his; and if we fall, 
Tell him we'll hold fo faſt, his crown ſhall go withal. 
The king into three lights his forces doth divide, 
Of which his princely * fon the vaward had to guide: 


| f : d Prince 

|< The ſecond to the king of Almain, and his fon, Edward, 
* Young Henry he betook, in the third legion _ | 
Of knights, and men of arms, in perſon he appears. w_ Atte 


Into four ſeveral fights, the deſperate barons theirs. 
© Pth firſt thoſe valiant youths, the ſons of Leſter came, 
Of leading of the which, lord Henry had the name: 
The earl of Glo'ſter brought the ſecond battle on, 

* And with him the lords Mountchency, and Fitz- John: 
The third wherein alone the Londoners were plac'd, 
The ſtout lord Segrave led; the greateſt, and the laſt, 
Brave Leiceſter himſelf, with courage undertook. 

The day upon the hoſt affrightedly doth look, 

Jo ſee the dreadful ſhock, their firſt encounter gave, 
As though it with the roar, the thunder would out-brave. 


firlt, 


Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been: 


The Mountfords all in plumes, like oſtriches were ſeen, 

* To beard him to his teeth, to th* work of death they go; 

© The crouds like to a fea ſeem'd waving to and fro. 

Friend falling by his friend, together they expire : 

* He breath'd, doth charge afreſh ; he wounded, doth 
© retire. 

The Mountfords with the prince vye valour all the day, 


Which ſhould for knightly deeds excel, or he, or 8 
To 


© Being on their party fix d; whillt ſtill prince Edward ſpurs, 


With Bardolte, Somery, Patſhul, and Percie known. 


© Whom Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, doth aſſiſt, 


© The horrors to enſue, O moſt amazing ſight ! 
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To them about his head, his gliſt'ring blade he throws, | 
They watt him with their ſwords, as long with equal ſhows: 
Now Henry, Simon then, and then the youngeſt Guy, 

© Kept by his brothers back, thus ſtoutly doth reply, 
What tho? I be but young, let death me overwhelm, 

&« But I will break my ſword upon his plumed helm.“ 
The younger Bohun there, to high atchievements bent, 


With whom two other lords, Lucy and Haſtings went, 


Which charging but too home, all ſorely wounded were, 
« Whom living from the field, the barons ſtrove to bear, 


Jo bring his forces up to charge the Londoners, 
« T*whom cruel hate he bare, and joining with their force, 
© Of heavy-armed foot, with his light northern horſe, 
He putting them to flight, four miles in chaſe them flew: 
© But ere he could return, the conqueſt wholly drew 

To the ſtout Barons ſide : his father fled the field, 
Into the abbey there, conſtrained thence to yield. 

© The lords Fitz-warren ſlain, and Wilton that was then 
Chief Juſtice (as ſome ſay) with them five thouſand men; 
And Bohun that great earl of Her' ford overthrown, 


© By their coat-armours they, for barons, priſoners ta'en 
Though Henry wore the crown, great Le'ſter yet did 
reign. 
Nou for the conflict next, at Cheſterfield that chanc'd 
© *Gainſt Robert that proud earl of Derby, who advanc'd 


_ © His enſigns gainſt the king, (contrary to his oath) 


© Upon the barons part, with the lord Deuell, both 


© Surpriz'd by Henry prince of Almain with his power, 


* By coming at ſo ſtrange an unexpected hour : 
And taking them unarm'd; ſince meerly a defeat, 


With our well-ordered fights, we will not here repeat. 


The fatal battle then at fertile Euſham ſtruck, 
Though with the ſelf-ſame hands, not with the ſelf- ſame 
luck: | 


For both the king and prince at Lewes priſoners taxen, 


* By fortune were not yet fo utterly forſaken; 
But that the prince was got from Leſter, and doth gather 


© His friends, by force of arms yet to redeem his father; 


And th' earl of Glo'ſter won, who through the Mount- 
fords pride | . 

< Diſgrac'd, came with his power to the imperial ſide. 

When now thoſe lords, which late at Lewes won the day, 

© The ſacrament receiv'd, their arms not down to lay, 

Until the king ſhould yield th'old charter to maintain. 


© King Henry and his ſon prince Edward ſwore again, 


They would repeal thoſe laws that were at Oxford made, 
Or through this bloody war to their deſtruction wade. 
© Bur ſince the king remain'd in puiſſant Le'ſter's power, 


The remnant of his friends, whom death did not devour 


At Lewes? battle late, and durſt his part partake. 
The prince excites again, an army up to make, 


* England's high marſhal then, and that great martialiſt, 
Old Henry Bohun, earl of Her'ford, in this war, 
* Gray, Baſſet, and Saint-John, Liſle, Percie, Latimer, 


All barons, which to him their utmoſt ſtrengths do lay, 


* With many a knight for power their equal every way; 
And William Valence, earl of Pembroke, who had fled 


From Lewes? field, to France, then with freſh ſuccour ſped. 


* Young Humphry Bohun ſtill, doth with great Le'ſter go, 

Who for his country's cauſe becomes his father's foe. 

* Fitz-John, Gray, Spencer, Strange, Roſſe, Segrave, Veſ- 
ſey, Gifford, — Se _ 

Wake, Lucy, Vipount, Vaux, Clare, Marmion, Haſtings, 
Clifford. | 

In that black night before this ſad and diſmal day, 
Were apparitions ſtrange, as dread heaven would bewray 


Two armies in the air, diſcerned were to fight, 

Which came ſo near to earth, that in the morn they found 
* The prints of horſes feet remaining on the ground, 

© Which came but as a ſhow, the time to entertain, 


Till th'angry armies join'd, to act the bloody ſcene, 


Shrill ſhouts, and deadly cries, each way the air do fill, 
And not a word was heard from either fide, but kill: 
The father *gainſt the ſon, the brother gainſt the brother, 
* With gleaves, ſwords, bills, and pikes; were murd'ring 

one another. | 
The full luxurious earth, ſeems ſurfeited with blood: 
* Wilt in his uncle's gore th? unnatural nephew ſtood; 
* Whilſt with their charged ſtaves, the deſperate horſemen 
© meet, 


They hear their kinſmen groan under their horſes feet. 


| Dead men, and weapons broke, do on the earth abound ; 


The drums bedaſh'd with brains, do give a diſmal found. 

Great Le'ſter there expir*d; with Henry his brave ſon,” 

* When many a high exploit they in that day had done. 

* Scarce was there noble houſe, of which thoſe times could 
| tell, | 

But that ſome one thereof, on this, or that fide fell; 


| Amongſt the ſlaughter'd men, that there lay heap*d on piles: 


* Bohuns, and Beauchamps were, Baſets, and Mandeviles : 
C — 3 

Segraves, and Saint-Johns ſeek, upon the end of all, 
Jo give thoſe of their names their chriſtian burial, 


|* Tenthouſand on both ſides were ta'en and ſlain that day : 


* Prince Edward gets the goal, and bears the palm away. 
All Edward Longſhank's time, her civil wars did ceaſe; 

Who ſtrove his country's bounds by conquelt to increaſe. 

But in th'enſuing reign of his moſt riotous ſon, 

As in his father's days, a ſecond war begun 

When as the ſtubborn heirs of the ſtout barons deal; 

Who for their country's cauſe, their blood at Euſham ſhed, 

Not able to endure the Spencers hateful pride, 

The father and the fon, whoic countels then did guide 

© Ti inconſiderate king, conferring all his graces, 

On them who got all gifts, and bought and ſold all places, 

Them raiſing to debate the baronage the more 

For Gaveſton, whom they had put to death before. 

Which urg'd too far, at length to open arms they brake, 

And for a ſpeedy war they up their powers do make. 
Upon king Edward's part, for this great action bent, 

His brother Edmund came, the valiant earl of Kent, 

« With Richmond, Arundel, and Pembroke, who engage, 

* Ther powers, (three powerful carls) againſt the baronage. 
* And on the barons ſide, great maſter of the war, 


Was Thomas (of the blood) the earl of Lancaſter, 


With Henry Bohun, earl of Hereford, his peer, 

* With whom(ol great command and martialiſts) chere were 
Lyle, Darcy, Denvilie, Tes, Beach, Bradburne, Bernvile, 

Keauocvile, N | | 
Wich Badleſmer, and Bercks, Fitz-william, Leyburne, 
Lovell, x 

Tuchet, and Talbot ſtout, do for the barons ſtand, _ 
« Mandure, and Mowbray, with great Clifford that com- 
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| Their tenants to take arms, that with their landlords run; 


With theſe went alſo Hugh, and Heory Willington ; 

* Redoubted Damory, as Audley, Elmeſbridge, Wither, 
Earls, barons, knights, eſquires, embodied all together, 
At Burton upon Trent who having gather'd head, 

« Tow'rds them with all his power the king in perſon ſped ; 
Who at his near approach (upon his march) deſcry'd, 
That they againſt his power the bridge had fortify*d : 
Which he by ſtrong aſſault, aſſays from them to win, 
Where as a bloody fight doth inſtantly begin, 
When he to beat them off, aſſays them firſt by ſhot ; 


From croſs-bows, and the long, the light-wing'd arrows fly: 
« But friended with the flood, the barons hold their ſtrength, 
« Forcing the king by boats, and piles of wood at length, 
J“ attempt to land his force upon the other ſide. 


|< The barons, that the more his ſtratagems defy'd, 
|< Withſtand them in the ſtream, when as the troubled flood, 


(Within a little time) was turned ail to blood t; 


And from the boats and bridge, the mangled bodies fell'd, 


: The poor affrighted fiſh, their wat'ry Walks expell'd. 
| Whila 


And they to make that good, which they before had got, | 
1+ Defend them with the like, like hailſtones from the ſky, 
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POLY-OLBION: 


* While at the bridge the fight ſtill ſtrongly doth abide, 
The king had learn'd to know, that by a ſkilful guide, 
He by a ford not far might paſs his power of horſe, 
Which quickly he performs, which drave the barons force 


From the defended bridge, affront th*approaching foe, 


< Imbattelling themſelves, when to the ſhock they go, 

(On both ſides ſo afſail'd) till th*water, and the ſhore 

© Of one complexion were, diſtain'd with equal gore. 

Oft forc'd to change their fights, being driven from their 

© ground, 

© That when by their much loſs, too weak themſelves they 
© found, 

© Thy afflicted barons fly, yet ſtill together keep. 

The king his good ſucceſs, not ſuff' ring ſo to ſleep, 

Purſues them with his power, which northward {till do 
© bear; 


And ſeldom *ſcapes a day, but he doth charge their rear: 


Till come to Burrough- bridge, where they too ſoon 
| were ſtaid 
By Andrew Herckley, earl of Carliſle, with freſh aid 
Being lately thither come, King Edward's part to take, 
The barons range their fights, All good their ground to | 
© make; 
But with long 1 tir'd, their wearied breath they 
draw. 
« After. the deſp*rat*ſt fight the ſun yet ever ſaw, 
© Brave Bohun there was ſlain, and Lancaſter forſaken 
Of Fortune, is ſurpriz'd; the barons priſoners taken. 
For theſe rebellions, ſtirs, commotions, uproars, here 


Richard In © Richard Bourdeaux reign, that long ſo uſual were; 


2d, born 
at r. 
deaux 


f Jon 
Litſter, a 
dyer of 

Norwicu. 


8 War- 
wick, Der- 
by, Arun- 
del and 
Notting- 
ham. 


As that the firſt by Straw, and Tyler, with their rout 

Of rebels brought from Kent, moſt inſolent and ſtout, 

By ent'ring London, thought the iſland to ſubdue: _ 

The firſt of which the mayor of London bravely ſlew ; 

« Walworth, which won his name much honour by the deed: 

As they of Suffolk next, thoſe raſcals that ſucceed, 

« By * Litſter led about, their captain who enſtiPd 

« Himſelf the commons? king, in hope to have exil'd 

The gentry from thoſe parts, by thoſe that were his own, 

By that brave biſhop (then) of Norwich overthrown, 

By ſuch unruly ſlaves, and that in Effex rais*d 

© By Thomas that ſtout duke of Glo'iter ſtrongly ceas'd, 

As that at Radcot bridge, where the laſt named peer, 

With four brave * earls his friends, encounter'd Robert 
e 


© Then duke of Ireland call'd, by Richard ſo d 


* And 'gainſt thoſe lords maintain'd, whom they moſt 


< deadly hated ; 
Since they but garboyles were, in a deformed maſs, 
Not ordered fitting war, we lightly overpaſs. 
] chuſe the battle next of Shrewſbury to chant, 


© Betwixt Henry the fourth, the ſon of John of Gaunt, 


And the ſtout Percies, Henry Hotſpur and his Eame 
The earl of Wor'ſter, who the rightful diadem 

Had from king Richard reft, and heav'd up to his ſeat 
This Henry, whom (too ſoon) they found to be too great, 
Him ſeeking to depoſe, and to the rule prefer 

« Richard's proclaimed heir, their couſin Mortimer, 

< Whom Owen Glendour then in Wales a priſoner ſtaid, 

« Whom to their part they won, and thus their plot they lad, 
That Glendour ſhould have Wales, along 
The Percies all the north, that lay beyond the Trent; 
And Mortimer from thence the ſouth to be his ſnare; 
Which Henry having heard, doth for the war prepare, 


And down to Cheſhire makes (where gathering powers 


they were) 
At Shrewſbury to meet, and doth affront them there: 
With him his peerleſs ſon, the princely Henry came, 
With th' earl of Stafford, and of gentlemen of name, 
« Blunt, Shyrley, Clifton, men that very powerful were, 
With Cockayne, Calverly, Maſly, and Mortimer, 
« Gauſell, and Wendſley, all in friends and tenants ſtrong, 


F e to the king ſtill as he paſt along; 


as Severn went, 


1 


Which in the open field before the ranged fights, 


© He with his warlike fon, there dub'd his maiden knights. 
Th' earl Douglaſs for this day doth with thePercies ſtand, 

* To whom they Berwick gave, and in Northumberland 

Some ſeigniories and holds, it they the battle got, 

Who brought with him to field full many an angry Scot, 

At Holmdon battle late that being overthrown, 

Now on the king and prince hop'd to regain their own 

With almoſt all the power of Cheſhire got together, 

By Venables, (there great) and Vernon muſter d thither. 

The vaward of the king, great Stafford took to guide. 

The vaward of the lords upon the other ſide, 

Conſiſted moſt of Scots, which joining, made ſuch ſpoil, 

* As at the firſt conſtrain'd the Engliſh to recoil, 

* And almoſt broke their ranks, which when king Henry 

found, 
Bringing his battle up, to reinforce the ground, 
* 'The Percies bring up their's, again to make it good. 


| © Thus whilſt the either hoſt in oppoſition ſtood, 


© Brave ® Douglaſs with his ſpurs, his furious courke ſtrake, a The 


His lance ſet in his reſt, when deſperately he brake high coa- 
In, where his eye beheld th' imperial enſign pight, 2 * 
Where ſoon it was his chance, upon the king to light, ag e 
Which in his full carreer he from his courſer threw; that addi- 
The next Sir Walter Blunt, he with three other ſlew, tion of 
All armed like the king, which he dead ſure accounted ; — 


But after when he ſaw the king himſelf remounted : hich af.” 
This hand of mine, quoth he, four kings this day hath ter grew 
| cc ſlain,” | to a pro, 
* And ſwore out of the earth he thought they heme again, 9285 
Or fate did him defend, at whom he only aim'd. 

* When Henry Hotſpur, fo with his high deeds inflam'd, 

* Doth ſecond him again, and through ſuch dangers preſs, 


That Douglaſs* valiant deeds he made to ſeem the leſs, 


As till the people cried, A Percy Eſpirance. 
* The king which ſaw then time, or never to advance 
* His battle in the field, which near from him was won, 


Aided by that brave prince, his moſt courageous ſon, 


Who bravely coming on, in hope to give them chaſe, 
It chanc'd he with a ſhaft was wounded in the face; 
85 Whom, when out of che fight, his friends would bear 
* away, 
He ſtrongly it refus'd, and thus was REM to fay : 

** Time never ſhall report, prince Henry left the field, 
When Harry Piercy ſtaid, his trait*rous ſword to wield. 
No rage and equal wounds, alike inflame their bloods, 

* And the main battles join, as do two adverſe floods 

* Mer in ſome narrow arm, ſhould'ring as they would ſhove 
Fach other from their path, or would their banks remove. 
The king his trait'rous foes, before him down doth hew, 
And with his hands that day, near forty perſons ſlew : 
When conqueſt wholly turns to his victorious ſide, 


[His power ſurrounding all, like to a furious tide ; 


That Henry Hotſpur dead upon the cold earth lies, 
Stout Wor'ſter taken was, and doughty Douglals flies. 
Five thouſand from both parts left dead upon the ground, 


by Mongſt whom the king's faſt friend, n Stafford's 


corſe was found; 


* And all the knights chere dub'd the morning but before, 


»The evening's ſun beheld there ſwelter'd in their gore. 
Here I at Bramham- moor the battle in ſhould bring, 

* Of which earl Percie had the greateſt managing, 

With the lord;Bardolfe there, againſt the county's power, 

« Faſt cleaving to his friend, even to his utmoſt hour: 

© In Flanders, France, and Wales, who having been abroad 

„Jo raiſe them preſent powers, intending for a road 

* On England, for the hate he to king Henry bore ; 

His fon and brother's blood augmenting it the more, 

Which in his mighty ſpirit ſtill rooted did remain, 


| * By his too much default, whom he imputed lain 


At Shrewſbury before, to whom if he had brought 
Supplies, (that bloody field, when they ſo bravely fought) 
They 
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They ſurely it had won; for which to make amends, 

« Being furniſhed with men, amongſt his foreign friends, 
By Scotland enter*d here, and with a violent hand 
Upon thoſe caſtles ſeiz d within Northumberland 


His earldom, which the king, (who much his truth did 
doubt, 


Had taken to himſelf, and put his people out) 
Toward Yorkſhire coming on, where (ſoon repaid his 
© own) 
At Bramham's fatal moor, was foully overthrown : 
Which though it were indeed, a long and mortal fight, 
Where many men were maim'd, and many lain outright : 
Where that courageous earl, all hopes there ſeeing paſt, 
* Amongſt his murther'd troops (even) fought it to the laſt: 
© Yet for it was atchiev'd by multitudes of men, | 
Which with Ralph Rokſby roſe, the ſh'rif of Yorkſhire then, 
No well proportion'd fight, we of deſcription quit, 
© Amongſt our famous fields; nor will we here admit 
* That of that rakehell Cades, and his rebellious crew, 
In Kent and Suſſex rais'd, at Se'noak fight that ſlew 
The Staffords with their power, that thither him purſu'd, 
* Who twice upon Black-heath, back d with the commons 
© rude, 
* Incamp'd againſt the king : then goodly London took, 
* Tnereranſoming ſome rich, and up the priſons broke, 
His ſenſual beaſtly will, for law that did prefer, 
© Beheaded the lord Say, then England's treaſurer, 
And forc'd the king to flight, his perſon to ſecure, 
»The muſe admits not here, a rabble ſo impure. 
But brings that battle on of that long dreadful war, 
Of thoſe two houſes nam'd of York and Lancaſtcr, 
In fair faint Albans fought, moſt fatally betwixt 
*Richard then duke of York, and Henry calPd the ſixth, 
For that ill gotten crown, which him his grandſire left, 
That likewiſe with his life, he from king Richard reft, 
When underhand the duke doth but promove his claim, 
Who from the elder ſon, the duke of Clarence came, 
For which he raiſed arms, yet ſeem'd but to abet 
The people, to pluck down the earl of Somerſet, 
By whom (as they gave out) we Normandy had loſt, 
And yet he was the man that only ruPd the roaſt. 
With Richard duke of York, (into his faction won) 
«Saliſbury and Warwick came, the father and the ſon; 
The Nevils nobler name, that have renown'd ſo far. 
So likewiſe with the king in this great action are, | 
The dukes of Somerſet, and Buckingham, with theſe 
* Were thrice ſo many earls, their ſtout accomplices, 
As Pembroke great in power, and Stafford with them ſtand, 
With Devonſhire, Dorſet, Wilt, and fierce Northumber- 
land, 
With sidley, Berns, and Roſs, three barons with the reſt, 
When Richard duke of York, then marching from the 
welt; - 
* Towards whom, whilſt with his power king Fey for- 
« ward ſet, 
< Unluckily as't hapt, they at ſaint Albans met ; 
Where taking up the ſtreet, the buildings them encloſe, 
Where front doth anſwer front, and ſtrength doth ſtrength 
© oppoſe ; 
© Whilſt like two mighty walls, they each to other ſtand, 
And as one ſinketh down under his enemy's hand, 
Another thruſting in, his place doth ſtill ſupply, 
< Betwixt them whilſt on heaps the mangled bodies lic: 
© The ſtalls are overthrown with the unwieldy thruſt, 
The windows with the ſhot, are ſhiver'd all to duſt. 
© The winter's fleet or hail was never ſeen ſo thick, 
As on the houſes ſides the bearded arrows ſtick, 
Where Warwick's courage firſt moſt comet-like appear'd, 
Who with words full of ſpirit, his fighting ſoldiers cheer'd ; 
And ever as he ſaw the ſlaughter of his men, 
He with freſh forces fill'd the places up again. 


i Henry 
the fourth. 


. __ The valiant * Marchmen thus the battle ſtill maintain, 
Fr. "= That when king Henry found on heaps his ſoldiers ſlain, 
marches His great commanders calls, who when they ſadly ſaw, 


of Wales. The honour of the day would to the Vorkiſts draw, 


—— 


Their perſons they put in, as for the laſt to ſtand ; 
The duke of Somerſet, Henry Northumberland, 
Of thoſe brave warlike earls, the ſecond of that name, 
The earl of Stafford, fon to th'duke of Buckingham, 
And John lord Clifford then, which ſhed their noble gore 
Under the caſtle's ſign, (of which not long before, 
A prophet bad the duke of Somerſet beware) 
With many a valiant knight, in death that had his ſhare: 
So much great Engliſh blood, for others' lawleſs guilt, 
Upon ſo little ground before was never ſpilt. 
Proud York hath got the goal, the king of all forſaken, 
Into a cottage got, a woful priſoner taken. 

The battle of Blore-heath, the place doth next ſupply, 
© *Twixt Richard Nevil, that great earl of Saliſbury, 
* Who with the duke of York, had at faint Albans late, 
That glorious battle got with uncontrouled fate: 
And James lord A udicy ſtir'd by that revengeful queen, 
To ſtop him on his way, for the inveterate 15 leen 
© She bare him, for that ſtill he with che Lorkiſts held, 


* Who coming irom the norch, (by fundry wrongs com- 
pel'd 

15 To parley with the king) the queen that time who lay 

oh Staffordſhire, and [thi gught to ſ! bop | um on bis Way, 


„That valiant Tuchet ſtir'd, in Cheſhire powerful then, 


| © TPaffront him in the field, where Cheſhire gentlemen 


Divided were, th'one part made valiant Tuchet 
The other with the car! roſe as he came along, 
Incamping both their powers, divided by a brook, 

* Whereby the prudent carl, this ſtrong advantage took: 


ron, 


For putting in the field his army in array, 


* Then making as (with ſpeed) he meant to march away, 
Ile caus'd a flight of ſhafts to be diſcharged firſt. 

* The enemy who thought that he had done his worſt, 

© And cowardly had fled in a diſorder'd rout, 

« Attempt to wade the brook, he whecling (foon) about, 
« Set fiercely on that part, which then were paſſed over; 
Their friends then in the rear, not able to recover 
The other riſing bank, to lend the vaward aid. | 
The earl who found the plot take right that he had laid, 
On thoſe that forward preſt, as thoſe that did recoil, 
As hungry in revenge, there made a ravenous ſpoil : 
There Dutton Dutton kills; a Done doth kill a Done; 
A Booth, a Booth; and Leigh by Leigh is overthrown 3 


A Venables, againſt a Venables doth ſtand; 
A Troutbeck fighteth with a Troutbeck hard to hand ; 


There Molineux doth make a Molineux to die, 
And Egerton, the {trength of Egerton doth try. 

O Cheſhire wert thou mad, of thine own native gore 
* So much until this day thou never ſhed'ſt before 
Above two thouſand men upon the earth were thrown, 
Of which the greateſt part were naturally thine own. 


The ſtout lord Audley ſlain, with many a captain chere; 


|< To Saliſbury it forts the palm away to bear. 


Then fair ans hoe next, thy battle place ſhall 
6 take. 


[Which of th'imperial war, the third fought field doth 


make, 
« *Twixt Henry call'd our ſixth, upon whoſe party came 


| « His near and dear allies, the dnkes of Buckingham, 


« And Somerſet, the earl of Shrewſbury of account, 
Stout viſcount Beaumont, and the young lord Egremount, 


« *Gainſt Edward carl of March, ſon to the duke of Vork, 


„With Warwick, in that war, who ſet them all at wor K, 
[And Falconbridge with him, not much unlike the other ; 


A Nevil nobly born, his puiſſant father's brother, 


|< Who to the Yorkifts claim, had evermore been true, 
[And valiant Bourcher, earl of Eſſex, and of Fay. 


Ihe king from out the oe who drew his {uot and 

© horle, 

© As willingly to give fal field room to his force, 

DPoth paſs the river Nen, near where it down doth run 

From his firſt fountain's head, is near to Harſington, 

* Adviſed of a place, by nature ſtrongly wrought, 

© Doth there encamp his power: the ear] of March who 
* fought 
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© To prove by dint of ſword, who ſhould obtain the day, 


From Towceſter train'd on his powers in good array. 
The vaward Warwick led, (whom no attempt could fear;) 


© The middle March himſelf, and Falconbridge the rear. 


Now July enter'd was, and ere the reſtleſs ſun 

< Three hours aſcent had got, the dreadful fight begun 
By Warwick, who a ſtraight from viſcount Beaumont took, 
« Defeating him at firſt, by which he quickly broke 
In, on th'imperial hoſt, which with a furious charge, 

He forc'd upon the field, it ſelf more to enlarge. 
Now Engliſh bows, and bills, and battle-axes walk, 

© Death up and down the field in gaſtly ſort doth ſtalls. 
March in the flower of youth, like Mars himſelf doth bear ; 
But Warwick as the man, whom fortune ſeem'd to tear, 
Did for him what he would, that whereſoe er he goes, 

< Down like a furious ſtorm, before him all he throws: 
So Shrewſbury again of Talbot's valiant ſtrain, 

© (That fatal ſcourge of France) as ſtoutly doth maintain 
The party of the king, ſo princely Somerſet, 

* Whom th'other's knightly deeds, more eagerly doth whet, 
Bears up with them again: by Somerſet oppos'd 

At laſt king Henry's hoſt being on three parts enclos'd, 
And aids ſtill coming in upon the Yorkiſts ſide, 

The ſummer being then at height of all her pride, 

The huſbandman, then hard upon his harveſt was: 

gut yet the cocks of hay, nor ſwaths of new-ſhorn graſs, 
*Strew'd not the meads ſo thick, as mangled bodies there, 
© When nothing could be ſeen, but horror every where : 

© So that upon the banks, and in the ſtream of! Nen, 

* Ten thouſand well reſolv'd, ſtout native Engliſhmen 
Left breathleſs, with the reſt great Buckingham is ſlain, 
And Shremſbury, whoſe loſs thoſe times did much com- 

plain, 
Egremont, and Beaumont, both found dead upon the 
field, 

The miſerable king, ipforc'd again to yield. 

| © Then Wakefield battle next, we in our bedroul bring, 
© Fought by prince Edward, fon to that oft-conquer'd king, 
And Richard duke of York, ſtill ſtruggling for the crown, 
< Whom Saliſbury aſſiſts, the man with whoſe renown 
The mouth of fame ſeem'd ſill'd, there having with them 

then 


Some few ſelected Welſh, and ſouthern gentlemen: 


A handful to thoſe powers, with which prince Edward 
ane 

Of which amongſt the reſt, the men of nobleſt name, 

Were thoſe two great- bom dukes, which ſtill his right 
prefer 

* His couſen Somerſet, and beide Exeter, 

The earl of Wiltſhire ſtill, that on his part ſtuck cloſe: 


_— With thoſe two valiant peers, lord Clifford, and lord 


© Rols, 


oY Who made their march from Vork to Wakefield, on 


* their way 


| © To meet the duke, who then at Sandal caſtle lay, -; 
© Whom at his (very) gate, into the field they dar'd, 


< Whoſe long expected powers not fully then prepar d, 

That March his valiant fon, ſhould to his ſuccours bring. 

< Wherefore that puiſſant lord, by ſpeedy muſtering 

His tenants and ſuch friends, as he that time could 

Five thouſand in five days, in his battalion ſet 

Gainſt their twice doubled ſtrength; nor could the duke 
© be ſtay'd, 

« Till he might from the ſouth be ſeconded with aid 

« As in his martial pride, diſdaining his poor foes, 

So often us'd to win, he never thought to loſe. 

The prince, which ſtill provok'd th'incenſed duke to 

fight, | 

« His bop rang'd in Sandal's lofty ſight, 

In which he, and the duke's, were ſeen in all their pride: 

And as York's powers ſhould paſs, he had on eitherſide 

Two wings in ambuſh laid, which at the place aſſign'd 

* His rearward ſhould incloſe, which as a thing divin'd, 


cet, | 


| 


r 


f 


* Juſt caught as he forecaſt ; for ſcarce his army comes 

* From the deſcending banks, and that his rattling drums 

* Excites his men to charge; but Wiltſhire with his force, 

Which were of light-arm'd foot, and Roſs with his light 
„ | 

* Came in upon their backs, as from a mountain thrown, 

In number to the duke's, by being four to one. 


Even as a rout of wolves, when they by chance have caught 
| © A beaſt out of the herd, which long time they have fought; 


Upon him all at once courageouſly do ſet, 

Him by the dewlaps ſome, ſome by the flank do get: 

Some climbing to his ears, do never leave their hold, 

* THI falling on \ the ground, they have him as they would, 

With many of his kind, which, when he us'd to wend, 

*What with their horns ind hoofs, could then themſelves 
defend. 

© Thus on their foes they fell, and down the Vorkiſts fall; 

Red {laughter in her arms encompaſſeth them all. 

* The firſt of all the fights in this unnatural war, 

In which blind fortune ſmil*d on woful Lancaſter. 

Here Richard duke of York, down beaten, breath'd 

«his laſt, | 


* And Saliſbury 10 long with conqueſt {till that paſt, 


Inforced was to yield; Rutland a younger ſon 


Jo the deceaſed duke, as he away would run, 
*(Achild ſcarce twelve years old) by Clifford there ſurpriz'd, 
Who whilſt he thought with tears his rage to have ſuffi *d, 
By him was anſwer'd thus, thy father hath ſlain mine, 
And for his blood (young boy) I'll have this blood of thine, 


And ſtab'd him to the heart: thus the Lancaſtrians reign, 


* The Yorkiſts in the field on heaps together ſlain. 

The battle at that croſs, which to > this day doth bear 
© The great and ancient name of th*E.ngliſh Mortimer, 
The next ſhall here have place, betwixt that Edward fo:gt, 
* Entitled earl of March, (revengefully that ſought 
To wreak his father's blood, at Wakefield Jately ſhed, 


But then he duke of York, his father being dead) 


And Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, in this war, 

That ſtood to underprop the houſe of Lancaſter, 

Half brother to the king, that ſtrove to hold his crown, 

* With ee whoſe high proven had 3 beaten 
__ <© down 

© The Yorkiſts ſwelling pride in that ſucceſsful war 

At Wakefield, whoſe great'ſt power of Welſh and Iriſh are. 

© The duke's were Marchers moſt, which {till ſtuck to him 

cloſe, | 

And meeting on the plain, by that forenamed croſs; 

As either general there for his advantage found, 

* ( For wiſely they ſurvey'd the faſhion of the ground) 

« They into one main fight their either forces make, 

When to the duke of York (his ſpirits as to awake) 

Three ſuns at once appear'd, all ſeverally that ſhone, 

« Which in a little ſpace were Joined all in one, 

« Auſpicious to the duke, as after it fell out, 


| « Whowith the weaker power, (of which he ſeem'd to doubt) 


« The proud Lancaſtrian part had quickly put to chaſe, 
Where plainly it ſhould ſeem, the genius of the place, 
The very name of March ſhould greatly favour there, 
A title to this prince deriv'd from Mortimer: 

To whom this trophy rear'd much honour'd had the foil. 
The Yorkiſts here enrich'd with the Lancaſtrian ſpoil, 

« Are maſters of the day ; four thouſand being ſlain, 

« The moſt of which were thoſe, there ſtanding to maintain 
« The title of the king. Where Owen Tudor's lot 
Was to be taken then; who this young earl begot 

On Katherinethe bright queen, the fifth king Henry” 8 bride, 8 
« Who too untimely dead, this Owen had affy'd. 


But he a priſoner then, "his fon and Ormond fled, 


« At Hereford was made the ſhorter by the head ; 

When this moſt warlike duke, in honour of chat ſign, 

Which of his good ſucceſs fo rightly did divine, 

* And thankful to high heaven, which of his cauſe had care, 

Three ſuns for his deviſe ſtill in his enſign bare. 
1 | © Thy 


The TWEN T Y-SECOND 


© Thy ſecond battle now, St. Albans, I record, 


struck *twixt Queen Marg'ret's power, to ranſom back 
her lord, 


« Ta'en priſoner at that town, when there thoſe factions 
fought, 


< Whom now the part of York had thither with them 
brought, 
© Whoſe force conſiſted moſt of ſouthern men, being led 
By Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, and the head 
Of that proud faction then, ſtout Warwick {till that {way*d 
© In every bloody field (the Yorkiſts only aid) 
When either's power approach'd, and they themſelves 
had fi d, 
Upon the fourth and north, the town them both betwixt, 
Which firſt of all to take, the Yorkiſts had forecaſt, 
Putting their vaward on, and their beſt archers plac'd 
© The market-ſted about, and them fo fitly laid, 
That when the foe came up, they with ſuch terror play*d 
Upon them in the front, as forc'd them to retreat. 
The northern mad with rage upon the firſt defeat, 
Vet put for it again, to enter from the north, 
* Which when great Warwick heard, he ſent his vaward 
| forth, 
* T'oppoſe chem in what place ſoe*er they made their ſtand, 
Where in too fit a ground, a heath too near at hand, 
* Adjoining to the town, unluckily they light. 
* Where preſently began a fierce and deadly fight. 
« But thoſe of Warwick's part, which ſcarce four thouſand 
* were, 
To th' vaward of the queen's, that ſtood ſo ſtoutly there, 
* Tho? ſtill with freſh ſupplies from her main battle fed; 
When they their courage ſaw ſo little them to ſtead, 
« Deluded by the long expectance of their aid, 
By paſſages too ſtraight, and cloſe ambuſhments ſtaid: 
Their ſuccours that forſlow?*d, to flight themſelves betake, 
© When after them again, ſuch ſpeed the northern make, 
« Being follow'd with the force of their main battle ſtrong, 
_ © That this diſorder'd rout, theſe breathleſs men among, 
N They enter*d Warwick's hoſt, which with ſuch horror 
ſtruck 
The ſouthern, that each man began about to heck 
A way how to eſcape, that when great Norfolk cry'd, 
© Now as you favour York, and his Juſt cauſe, abide. 
And Warwick in the front even offer'd to have ſtood. 
* Yet neither of them both, ſhould ney have ſpent their 
blood, 
© Could make a man to ſtay. or look upon a foe: 
* Where fortune it ſhould ſeem, to Warwick meant to ſhow, | 
That ſhe this tide of his could turn when &er ſhe would. 
Thus when they ſaw the day was for ſo little ſold ; 
* The king, which (for their ends) they to the field had 
; brought, 
Behind them there they leave, but as a thing of nought, 
Which ſerv'd them to no uſe : who when his oa and 
„„ 
There found in Norfolk's tent, the battle "ER done, 
With many a joyful tear, each other they embrace; 
And whilſt blind fortune look*d with fo well pleas'd a face: 
Their ſwords with the warm blood of Vorkiſts ſo embru'd 
Their foes but lately fled, courageouſly purſu'd. 
Nou followeth that black ſcene, born up ſo wondrous 
high, 
That but 45 poor dumb ſhew before a tragedy, | 
© The former battles fought have ſeem'd to this to be; 
© O' Towton, let the blood palm-ſunday ſpent on thee, 
« Aﬀright the future times, when they the muſe ſhall hear, 
Deliver it ſo to them; and let the aſhes there 
Of forty thouſand men, in that long quarrel ſlain, 
* Arif out of the earth, as they would live again, 
* To tell the manlike deeds, that bloody day were wrought 
© In that moſt fatal field, (with various fortunes fought) 
«© *Twixt Edward duke of York, then late proclaimed king, 
Fourth of that royal name, and him accompanying, 
»The Nevils, (of that war maintaining ſtill the ſtream) 
© Great Warwick,and with him his moſt courageous Fame, 


SONG. 


© Stout Falconbridge ; the third a firebrand like the other, 
* Of Saliſbury ſurnam'd, that Warwick's baſtard brother, 
Lord Fitzwalter, who {till the Yorkilts power aſſiſts, 


* Blount, Wenlock, Dinham, knights approved martialiſts, 


And Henry the Hate king, to whom they ſtill durſt ſtand, 
His true as powerful friend, the great Northumberland, 
With Weſtmoreland, his claim who ever did prefer 
His kinſman Somer ſer, his choſen Exeter, 


* Dukes of the royal line, his faithful friends that were, 


„And little leſs than thoſe, the carl of Devonthire, 


Th' lord Dacres, and lord Wells, both wile and warlike 
__ © wights, 

With him of great command, Nevil and Trolop, knights. 
Both armies then on foot, and on their way {et forth, 
King Edward from the ſouth, king g Henry from the north. 

The latter crowned king doth preparation make, 
From Pomfret (where he lay) the paſſage firſt to take 
O'er Aier at Ferrybridge, and for that ſervice ſends 

A moſt ſelected troop of his well-choſen friends, 


| © To make that paſſage good, when inſtantly began 


The dire and om'nous ſigns, the ſlaughter that fore-ran. 
For valiant Clifford there, himſelf fo bravely quit, | 
That coming to the bridge (ere they could ftrengrhen it) 
From the Lancaſtrian power, with his light troop of hozic, 


And early in the morn defeating of their force, 


|+ The lord Fitzwalter lew, and that brave baſtard ſon 


* Of Sabſbury, themſelves who into danger run: 

For being in their beds. ſuſpecting nought at all; 

But hearing ſudden noiſe, ſuppos'd fome broil to fall 
Mongſt their mifgovern'd troops, unarmed ruſhing out 


By Clifford's folders ſoon incompaſſed about, 


Were miſerably flain : which when great Warwick hears, 
As he had felt his heart tranſperſed through his ears, 

* To Edward, mad with rage, immediately he goes, 
And with diſtracted eyes, in moſt ſtern manner ſhows 
The ſlaughter of thoſe lords; This day alone, quoth he, 


[Our utter ruin ſhall, or our ſure riſing be. 


When ſoon before the hoſt, his glittering ſword he drew, 
And with relentleſs hands his ſprightly courſer flew. 
Then ſtand to me (quoth he) who meaneth not to fly; 
This day ſhall Edward win, or here ſhall Warwick dic. 


ſting 
The much diſtemper'd breaſt of that courageous king, 


That ſtraight he made proclaim' d, that every . . 


heare, | 
From his reſolved hoſt had licence to depart : 


And thoſe that would abide the hazard of the fight, 
|« Rewards and titles due to their deſerved right : 


And that no man, that day. a prifoner there ſhould take; ; 
« For this the upſhot was, that all muſt mar or make. 

A hundred thouſand men in both the armies ſtood, 
That native Engliſh were: O worthy of your blood 
What conquelt had there been? but enſigns fly at large, 
And trumpets every way found to the dreadful charge. 


| © Upon the Yorkiſts part, there flew the ireful bear : 


On the Lancaſtrian ſide, the creſſant waving there. 
The ſouthern on this ſide, for York a Warwick cry, 


A Percy for the right, the northern men reply. 


The two main battles join, the four large wings do meet; 
What with the ſhouts of men, and noiſe of horſes feet, 


Hell through the troubled carth, her horror ſeem'd to 
e « | 


A thunder heard above, an earthquake felt beneath : 


As when the evening is with darkneſs overſpread, 

Her ſtar-befreckled face with clouds invelloped, 

* You oftentimes behold, the trembling lightning fly, 

Which ſuddenly again, but turning of your eye, 

* Is vaniſhed away, or doth ſo ſwiftly glide, 

That with a trice it touch th' horizon's either fide ; 

80 through the ſmoke of duſt, from ways, and fallow's 
frais d, 

And breath 'of horſe and men, that both TY c as'd 

* The air on every part, ſent by the glimmering ſun, 


o); 
* 


| The ſplendor of their arms doth by reflection un: 
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© To prove by dint of ſword, who ſhould obtain the day, 


From Towceſter train'd on his powers in good array. 

The vaward Warwick led, (whom no attempt could fear) 

The middle March himſelf, and Falconbridge the rear. 
Now July enter'd was, and ere the reſtleſs ſun 

< Three hours aſcent had got, the dreadful fight begun 

By Warwick, who a ſtraight from viſcount Beaumont took, 

Defeating him at firſt, by which he quickly broke 

© In, on th'imperial hoſt, which with a furious charge, 

He forc'd upon the field, it ſelf more to enlarge. 

Now Engliſh bows, and bills, and battle-axes walk, 

© Death up and down the field in gaſtly fort doth ſtalk. 


_ © March in the flower of youth, like Mars himſelf doth bear; 
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The earl of Wiltſhire ſtill, that on his part ſtuck cloſe: 


© But Warwick as the man, whom fortune ſeem'd to fear, 
Did for him what he would, that whereſoe'er he goes, 

* Pown like a furious ſtorm, before him all he throws: 
So Shrewſbury again of Talbot's valiant ſtrain, 

© (That fatal ſcourge of France) as ſtoutly doth maintain 
The party of the king, ſo princely Somerſet, 

* Whomth'other's knightly deeds, more eagerly doth whet, 
Bears up with them again: by Somerſet oppos'd 

At laſt king Henry's hoſt being on three parts enclos'd, 
And aids ſtill coming in upon the Yorkiſts fide, 

© The ſummer being then at height of all her pride, 

© The huſbandman, then hard upon his harveſt was: 

But yet the cocks of hay, nor ſwaths of new-ſhorn —_ 
Strew'd not the meads fo thick, as mangled bodies there, 
When nothing could be ſeen, but horror every where: 
So that upon the banks, and in the ſtream of! Nen, 
Ten thouſand well reſolv'd, ſtout native Engliſhmen 
Left breathleſs, with the reſt great Buckingham is ſlain, 


* And Shrewſbury, whoſe loſs thoſe times did much com-| 


plain, 
Egremont, and Beaumont, both found dead upon the 
field, | 
The miſerable king, yferc'd again to yield. 
Then Wakefield battle next, we in our bedroul bring, 
* Fought by prince Edward, fon to that oft-conquer'd king, 
And Richard duke of York, ſtill ſtruggling for the crown, 
< Whom Saliſbury aſſiſts, the man with whoſe renown 
© The mouth of fame ſeem'd al'd, there having with them 
then 
Some few ſelected Welch, and ſouthern gentlemen : 


A handful to thoſe powers, with which prince Edward 


came; | 
© Of which amongſt the reſt, the men of nobleſt name, 
6 * Were thoſe two great- born dukes, which ſtill his right 
orefer” 
His couſen Somerſet, and princely Exeter, 


With thoſe two valiant peers, lord Clifford, and lord 
© Rols, 


Who made their march from York to Wakefield, on 


their way 
© To meet the duke, who then at Sandal caſtle lay, 
« Whom at his (very) gate, into the field they dar'd, 
< Whoſe long expected powers not fully then prepar'd, 
That March his valiant fon, ſhould to his ſuccours bring. 
< Wherefore that puiſſant lord, by ſpeedy muſtering 
His tenants and ſuch friends, as he that time could get, 
Five thouſand in five days, in his battalion ſet 
**Gainſt their twice doubled ſtrength; nor could the duke 
Lk. « JO. 
« Till he might from the ſouth be ſeconded with aid; 
As in his martial pride, diſdaining his poor foes, 
So often us'd to win, he never thought to loſe. 
The prince, which till provok'd th'incenſed duke to 
« fight, 
His Pc, rang'd in Sandal's lofty ſight, 
In which he, and the duke's, were ſeen in all Their pride: 
And as York's powers ſhould paſs, he had on citherſide 


© Two wings in ambuſh laid, which at the place aſſign'd 


* His rearward ſhould incloſe, which as a thing divin'd, 


* Juſt caught as he forecalt ; for ſcarce his army comes 
* From the deſcending banks, and that his rattling drums 
Excites his men to charge; but Wiltſhire with his force, 
* Which were of light- arm'd foot, and Roſs with his lighit 
© horſe, 

* Came in upon their backs, as from a mountain thrown, 
In number to the duke's, by being four to one. 

Even as a rout of wolves, when they by chance have caught 
A beaſt out of the herd, which long time they have fought ; 
Upon him all at once courageouſly do ſet, 
Him by the dewlaps ſome, ſome by the flank do get: 
* Some chmbing to his ears, do never leave their hold, 
Till falling on the ground, they have him as they would, 
With many of his kind, which, when he us'd to wend, 

What with their horns and hoofs, could then themſelves 
| defend. 
] © Thus on their foes they fell, and down the Vorkiſts fall 
Red ſlaughter in her arms encompaſſeth them all. 
* The firſt of all the fights in this unnatural war, 
In which blind fortune ſmil*d on woful Lancaſter. 

* Here Richard duke of York, down beaten, breath'd 
* his laſt, 


And Saliſbury 10 long with conqueſt ful that paſt, 


Inforced was to yield; Rutland a younger ſon 
To the deceaſed duke, as he away would run, 
(Achild ſcarce twelve years old) by Clifford there ſurpriz'd, 
* Who whilſt he thought with tears his rage to have ſuffi *d, 
By him was anſwer'd thus, thy father hath ſlain mine, 
And for his blood (young boy) Il have this blood of thine, 
And ſtab'd him to the heart: thus the Lancaſtrians reign, 
* The Yorkiſts in the field on heaps together ſlain. 

The battle at that croſs, which to > this day doth bear 
* The great and ancient name of th*E.nglifh Mortimer, 
The next ſhal] here have place, betwixt that Edward fought, 
* Entitled earl of March, (revengefully that ſought 
© To wreak his father's blood, at Wakefield lately ſhed, 
But then he duke of York, kis father being dead) 
And Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, in this war, 
That ſtood to underprop the houſe of Lancaſter, 
* Halt brother to the king, that ſtrove to hold his crown, 
| © With Pong whoſe high proweſs had bravely beaten 
| * down 
The Yorkiſts* ſwelling pride 1 in that ſucceſsful war 
At Wakefield, whoſe great'ſt power of Welſh and Iriſh are. 
The duke's were Marchers moſt, which {till ſtuck to him 

Cloſe, 


* And meeting on the REM by that forenamed croſs 


|< As either general there for his advantage found, 


(For wilely they ſurvey'd the faſhion of the ground) 


| © They into one main fight their either forces make, 


* When to the duke of York (his ſpirits as to awake) 
Three ſuns at once appear'd, all ſeverally that ſhone, 
« Which in a little ſpace were Joined all in one, 


] « Auſpicious to the duke, as after it fell out, 
Who with the weaker power, (of which he ſeem'd to doubt) 
The proud Lancaſtrian part had quickly put to chaſe, 


Where plainly it ſhould ſeem, the genius of the place, 
The very name of March ſhould greatly favour there, 
A title to this prince deriv*d from Mortimer: 

To whom this trophy rear'd much honour'd had the ſoil. 
The Yorkiſts here enrich*d with the Lancaſtrian ſpoil, 
Are maſters of the day; four thouſand being ſlain, 

« The moſt of which were thoſe, there ſtanding to maintain 
« The title of the king. Where Owen Tudor's lot 
Was to be taken then; who this young earl begot 

On Katherine the bright queen, the fifthking Henry's bride, 
Who too untimely dead, this Owen had affy'd. 

But he a priſoner then, his fon and Ormond fled, 

At Hereford was made the ſhorter by the head; 

When this moſt warlike duke, in honour of chat ſign, 

© Which of his good ſucceſs ſo rightly did divine, 

And thankful to high heaven, which of his cauſe had care, 
Three ſuns for his deviſe {till in his enſign bare. 


© Thy 
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© Thy ſecond battle now, St. Albans, I record, 


struck *twixt Queen Marg'ret's power, to ranſom back 
her lord, 


© Ta'en priſoner at that town, when there thoſe factions 
fought, 


* Whom now the part of York had thither with them 
brought, 
* Whoſe force conſiſted moſt of ſouthern men, being led 
© By Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, and the head 
Of that proud faction then, ſtout Warwick {till that ſway'd, 
© In every bloody field (the Vorkiſts only aid) 
When either's power approach'd, and they themſelves 
had fix*d, 
Upon the ſouth and north, the town them both betwixr, 
Which firſt of all to take, the Yorkiſts had forecaſt, 
Putting their vaward on, and their beſt archers plac'd 
The market-fted about, and them fo fitly laid, 
| © That when the foe came up, they with ſuch terror play'd 
© Upon them in the front, as forc'd them to retreat. 
The northern mad with rage upon the firſt defeat, 
* Yet put for it again, to enter from the north, 
, W great Warwick heard, he ſent his vaward 
orth 
* T'oppoſe them in what place ſoe'er they made their ſtand, 
Where in too fit a ground, a heath too near at hand, 
* Adjoining to the town, unluckily they light, 
* Where preſently began a fierce and deadly fight. 


gut thoſe of Warwick's part, which ſcarce four thouſand 
© were, 


To th' vaward of the queen's, that ſtood ſo ſtoutly there, 


* Tho' ſtill with freſh ſupplies from her main battle fed; 
When they their courage ſaw ſo little them to ſtead, 
Deluded by the long expectance of their aid, 
By paſſages too ſtraight, and cloſe ambuſhments ſaid : 
heir ſuccours that forſlow*d, to flight themſelves betake, 
© When after them again, ſuch ſpeed the northern make, 
Being follow'd with the force of their main battle ſtrong, 
That this diſorder'd rout, theſe breathleſs men among, 
© They enter*d Warwick's hoſt, which with ſuch horror 
| ſtruck 
© The ſouthern, that each man began about to look 
A way how to eſcape, that when great Norfolk cry'd, 
© Now as you favour York, and his Juſt cauſe, abide. 
© And Warwick in the front even offer'd to have ſtood 
* Yet neither of them both, ſhould they have ſpent their 
blood, 
© Could make a man to ſtay, or look upon a foe : 
* Where fortune it ſhould ſeem, to Warwick meant to ſhow, 
That ſhe this tide of his could turn when e'er ſhe would. 
Thus when they ſaw the day was for fo little fold ; 
* The king, which (for their ends) they to the field had 
5 brought, 
Behind them there they leave, but as a ho of nought,. 
© Which ſerv'd them to no uſe: who when his queen and 
* ſon | | 
© There found in Norfolk's tent, the battle being done, 
* With many a joyful tear, each other they embrace ; 
And whilſt blind fortune look d with ſo well pleas'd a face 
Their ſwords with the warm blood of Vorkiſts ſo embru'd 
Their foes but lately fled, courageouſly purſu'd. 
© Now followeth that black ſcene, born up ſo wondrous 
high, 
That but 8 poor dumb ſhew before a tragedy, 
The former battles fought have ſeem'd to this to be; 
O Towton, let the blood palm-ſunday ſpent on thee, 
Affright the future times, when they the muſe ſhall hear, 
Deliver it ſo to them; and let the aſhes there 
Of forty thouſand men, in that long quarrel ſlain, 
* Arif out of the earth, as they would live again, 
© To tell the manlike deeds, that bloody day were wrought 
© In that moſt fatal field, (with various fortunes fought) 
Twixt Edward duke of York, then late proclaimed king, 
Fourth of that royal name, and him accompanying, 
* The Nevils, (of that war maintaining ſtill the ſtream) 


The much diſtemper'd breaſt of that coura 
That ſtraight he made proclaim'd, that cvery fainting 


Stout Falconbridge; the third a firebrand like the other, 


Of Saliſbury ſurnam'd, that Warwick's baſtard brother, 
Lord Fitzwalter, who {till the Vorkiſts power aſſiſts, 


And Henry the late king, to whom they ſtill durſt ſtand, 

His true as powerful friend, the great Northumberland, 

With Weſtmoreland, his claim who ever did prefer 

His kinſman Somer ſer, his choſen Exeter, 

* Dukes of the royal line, his faithful friends that were, 

And little leſs than thoſe, the carl of Devonſhire, 

4A: lord Dacres, and lord Wells, both wife and warlike 

* wights, 
With him of great command, Nevil and Trolop, knights. 
* Both armies then on foot, and on their way {et forth: 

* King Edward from the ſouth, king g Henry from the north. 
+ The latter crowned king doth preparation make, 

From Pomfret (where he lay) the paſſage firſt to take 

* fer Ater at Ferrybridge, and for that ſervice ſends 

A moſt ſelected troop of his well-choſen friends, 

* To make that paſſage good, when inſtantly began 

The dire and om'nous ſigns, the laughter that fore-ran. 

For valiant Clifford there, himſelf ſo bravely quit, , 

That coming to the bridge (ere they could ftrengrhen it) 

From the Lancaſtrian power, with his light troop of hozic, 

And early in the morn defeating of their force, 

The lord Fitzwalter flew, and that brave baſtard ſon 

* Of Sabſbury, themſelves who into danger run: 

For being in their beds. ſuſpecting nought at all; 

« But hearing ſudden noiſe, ſuppos'd ſome broil to fall 

Mongſt their mifgovern'd troops, unarmed ruſhing out 

By Clifford's folders ſoon incompaſſed about, 

Were miſerably flain : which when great Warwick hears, 

As he had felt his heart tranſperſed through his ears, 

To Edward, mad with rage, immediately he gocs, 

And with diſtracted eyes, in moſt ſtern manner ſhows 

« The ſlaughter of thoſe lords; This day alone, N he, 

Our utter ruin ſhall, or our ſure riſing be. 


When ſoon before the hoſt, his glittering ſword he dow; 


And with relentlefs hands his ſprightly courſer ſlew. 


„Then ſtand to me (quoth he) who meaneth not to fly; 6 
This day ſhall Edward win, or here ſhall Warwick d die. 


ſting 


geous King, 


heart: 
From his reſolved hoſt had licence to depart : 
And thoſe that would abide the hazard of the fight, 
Rewards and titles due to their deſerved right: 
And that no man, that day. a prifoner there ſhould take ; : 
« For this the upſhot was, that all muſt mar or make. 


A hundred thouſand men in both the armies ſtood, 
[That native Engliſh were: O worthy of your blood 


What conqueſt had there been? but enſigns fly at large, 
And trumpets every way ound to the dreadful charge. 


| © Upon the Yorkiſts part, there flew the ireful bear: 


On the Lancaſtrian ſide, the creſſant waving there. 


The ſouthern on this ſide, for York a Warwick cry, 


© A Percy for the right, the northern men reply. 

The two main battles join, the four large wings do meet; 

What with the ſhouts of men, and A of horſes feet, 

Hell through the troubled earth, her horror ſeem'd to 
breach; 

A thunder heard above, an earthquake felt beneath : 

As when the evening is with darkneſs overſpread, 

Her ſtar-befreckled face with clouds invelloped, 

* You oftentimes behold, the trembling lightning fly, 

* Which ſuddenly again, but turning of your eye, 

Is vaniſhed away, or doth ſo ſwiftly glide, 

That with a trice it touch th' horizon's either fide 


rais'd, | 
And breath of horſe and men, that both together c ac'd 
* The air on every part, ſent by the glimmcering fun, 


© Great Warwick,and with him his moſt courageous Fame, l 


* The ſplendor of their 4 arms doth by reilection run: 


* Blount, Wenlock, Dinham, knights approved martialiſts, 


* Which words by Warwick ſpoke, ſo deeply ſeem'd to 


So through the ſmoke of duſt, from ways, and * 
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© Till heaps of dying men, and thoſe already dead, 


Much hinder'd them would charge, and letted them that fled. 


A little 
rivulet 
near to 
Towton, 
running 
into 


Wharfe. 


Beyond all wonted bounds, their rage ſo far extends, 

That ſullen night begins, before their fury ends. 

« Ten hours this fight endur'd, whilſt ſtill with murdering 

hands, 

© Expecting the next morn, the weak*ſt unconquer'd ſtands ; 

Which was no ſooner come, but both begin again 

To wreck their friends dear blood the former evening ſlain. 

Ne battles are begun, new fights that newly wound, 

Till the Lancaſtrian part, by their much leſs' ning found 

Their long-expected hopes were utterly forlorn, 

* When laſtly to the foe their recreant backs they turn. 

* Thy channel then, O Cock, was fill'd up with the dead 

Of the Lancaſtrian ſide, that from the Y orkiſts fied, 

That thoſe of Edward's part, that had the rear in chaſe, 
As though upon a bridge, did on their bodies paſs. 


"© "mn Wharfe to whoſe large banks thou contribut'ſt thy 


ſtore, 

Had her more chriſtal face diſcolour'd with the gore 
Ol forty thouſand men, that up the number made, 
Northumberland the great, and Weſtmoreland there laid 
< Their bodies : valiant Wells, and Dacres there do leave 
Their carcaſes, (whoſe hope too long did them deceive.) 
* Trolop and Nevil found maſſacred in the field, 
The carl of Wiltſhire forc'd to the ſtern foe to yield. 
King Henry from fair York, upon this ſad miſchance 
To Scotland fled, the queen ſail'd over into France, 
© The duke of Somerſet, and Exeter do fly, 
Ihe reſt upon the earth together breathleſs lie. 

< Muſe turn thee now to tell the field at Hexam ſtruck, 
Upon the Yorkiſts* part, with the moſt proſp*rous luck 
Of any yet before, where to themſelves they gain'd 
< Moſt ſafety, yet their powers leaſt damage there ſuſtain'd, 
< *Twixt John lord Mountacute, that Nevil, who to ſtand 
For Edward, gather*d had out of Northumberland 
A ſort of valiant men, conſiſting molt of horſe, 
Which were again ſupply'd with a moſt puiſſant force, 


« Sent thither from the ſouth, and by king Edward brought | 


© In perſon down to York, to aid if that in ought 

His general ſhould have need, for that he durſt not truſt 
< The northern, which ſo oft to him had been unjuſt : 

© Whilft he himſelf at York, a ſecond power doth hold, 


© To hear in this rough war, what the Lancaſtrians would. 


And Henry with his queen, who to their powers had got, 
* The lively daring French, and the light hardy Scot, 
< To enter with them here, and to their part do get, 
Their faithful lov'd ally, the duke of Somerſet, 
And Sir Ralph Percie, then moſt powerful in thoſe parts, 
© Who had been reconcil'd to Edward, but their hearts 


Still with king Henry ſtaid, to him and ever true, 


= A little 
river near 
Hexam. 


© To whom by this revolt, they many northern drew: 

Sir William Taylboys, (call'd of moſt) the earl of Kime, 

With Hungerford, and Roſſe, and Mullins, cf that time 

« Barons of high account, with Nevil, Tunftall, Gray, 

« Huſly, and F indern, knights, bearing mighty ſway. 
As forward with his force, brave Mountacute was ſet, 

It hap'd upon his way at Hegly-moor he met 


With Hungerford, and Roſſe, and Sir Ralph Percie, where 


In ſign of good ſucceſs (as certainly it were) 
© They and their utmoſt force were quickly put to fight ; ; 
© Yer Percie as he was a moſt courageous knight, 
Ne'er budg'd till his laſt breath, but in the field was ſlain. 
Proud of this firſt defeat, then marching forth again, 
© Towards Livells, a large walte, which other plains out- 
braves, : 
<Whoſe verge freſh Dowell ſtill is wat” ring with her waves, 
© Whereas his poſting ſcouts, King Henry's power deſcry'd, 
< Tow'rds whom with ſpeedy march, this valiant general 
hy'd, 
< Whoſe haſte there likewiſe had ſuch proſperous event, 
That luckleſs Henry yet, had ſcarcely clear'd his tent, 
© His captains hardly ſet his battles, nor enlarg'd 
* Their ſquadrons on the field, but this great Nevil charg'd : 


7 


| 


| 


Of the Savoyan blood, and filter to the queen, 


The widow lady Gray, the king eſpouſed here. 


Which riſing before York, were likely to have fir'd 


| © By whoſe allies and friends, they every day grew ſtrong, 


|< Eight hundred archers brought, the moſt ſelected men 


© Had followed them again, their army bring about, 


* Long was this doubtful fight on either ſide maintain'd, 
That riſing whilſt this falls, this loſing whilſt that gain'd: 
The gr ound which this part got, and there as conquerors 
ſtocd, 
The other quickly gain, and firmly make it good, 
Jo either as blind chance her favours will diſpoſe; 
So to this part it ebb'd, and to that ſide it flows. 
At laſt, till whether *cwere that ſad and horrid ſight, 
At Saxton that yet did their fainting ſpirits affright, 
With doubt of ſecond loſs, and ſlaughter, or the aid 
That Mountacute receiv'd; King Henry s power diſmay'd: 
And giving up the day, diſhonourably fled, 
© Whom with ſo violent ſpeed the Vorkiſts follow ed, 
That had not Henry ſpur'd, and had a courſer ſwift, 
« Beſides a ſkilful guide, through woods and hills to ſhift, 
He ſure had been ſurpriz'd, as they his hench-men took, 
* With whom they found his helm; with moſt diſaſtrous 
luck, 
© To fave themſelves by flight. ne' er more did any ſtrive, 
* And yet ſo many men neer taken were alive. 
Now Banbury we come thy battle to report, 
And ſhow th' efficient cauſe, as in what wond'rous ſort 
Great Warwick was wrought in to the Lancaſtrian part, 
When as that wanton king fo vex'd his mighty he: wrt 
* Whilſt in the court of France, that warrior he befto.y'd, 
As potent here at home, as powerful elſe abroal) 
A marriage to intreat with Bona bright and ſheen, 


* Which whilſt this noble earl negotiated there, 


By which the noble earl in France who was diſgrac'd, 
* (In England his revenge doth but too qui kly haſte) 
© T*excite the northern men doth ſecretly begin, 
© (With whom he powerful was) to riſe, that « coming in, 
* He might put in his hand, (which only he defir'd) 


The city, but repuls'd, and Holdorn them that led 
« Being taken, for the cauſe made ſhorter by the head. 
Vet would not they deſiſt, but to their captains drew 
Henry the valiant ſon of John the lord Fitz-Hugh, 
With Coniers that brave knight, whoſe valour they prefer, 
With Henry Nevil, ſon to che lord Latimer, 


And fo in proud array tow' rds London march along. 
Which when king Edward ſaw the world began to ſide 
* With Warwick, till himſelf he might of power provide, 

Jo noble Pembroke ſends, thoſe rebels to withſtand. 
Six thouſand valiant Welſh, who mult'ring out of hand, 
By Richard Herbert's aid, his brother doth them bring, 
And for their greater ſtrength (appointed by the king) 
© Th' lord Stafford (of his houſe) of Powick named then, 


The Marches could make out: theſe having Severn croſs'd, 

And up to Cotſwold come, they heard the northern hoſt, 

Being at Northampton then, itſelf tow'rds Warwick wayd, 

When with a ſpeedy march, the Herberts that forlay d 

* Their paſſage, charg' d their rear with near two thouſand 
horſe, 

That the Lancaſtrian part fuſpeting all their force 


Both with ſuch ſpeed and {kill, that ere the Welſh got out, 
© By having charg'd too far, ſome of their vaward loſt, 
« Beat to their army back; thus as theſe legions coaſt, 
< On Danemore they are met, indifferent for this war, 
* Whereas three eaſy hills that ſtand triangular, 

Small Edgcoat overlook ; on that upon the weſt 25 
The Welſh encamp themſelves; the northern them poſſeſt 
Of that upon the ſouth, whullt (by war's ſtrange event) 
© Young Nevil, who would brave the Herberts in their tent, 
Leading a troop of youth, (upon that fatal plain) 
„Was taken by the Welſh, and miſerably ſlain, 

Of whoſe untimely death, his friends the next day took 
A terrible revenge, when Stafford there forſook 
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The army of the Welſh, and with his archers bad | 
* Them fight that would for him ; for that proud Pem- 
broke had 
© Diſplac'd him of his inn, in Banbury, where he 
His paramour had lodg'd ; where ſince he might not be, 
He backward ſhapes his courſe, and leaves the Herberts 
there, . | 
I' abide the brunt of all: with outcries every where 
© The clamorous drums and fifes to the rough charge do 
ſound, ; 
Together horſe and man come tumbling to the ground: 
Then limbs like boughs were lop'd, from ſhoulders arms 
do fly; 8 
99 me} fake wn none could *ſcape, yet *ſcave as none could 
die. | 
The ruffling northern lads, and the ſtout Welſhmen try'd it; 
Then head- pieces hold out, or brains muſt ſore abide it. 
The northern men St. George for Lancaſter do cry: 
A Pembroke for the king, the luſty Welſh reply; 
When many a gallant youth doth deſperately aſſay, 
To do ſomething that might be worthy of the day: 
Where Richard Herbert bears into the northern preſs, 
« And with his pole- ax makes his way with ſuch ſucceſs, 
That breaking thro' the ranks, he their main battle paſt, 
And quit it ſo again, that many ſtood aghaſt, 
« That from the higher ground beheld him wade the crowd, 
« As often ye behold in tempeſts rough and proud, 
« O'ertaken with a ſtorm, ſome ſhell or little crea, | 
« Hard labouring for the land, on the high-working ſea, 
Seems now as {wallow'd up, then floating light and free 
O' th' top of ſome high wave; then think that you it ſee 
« Quite ſunk beneath that waſte of waters, yet doth clear 
The main, and ſafely gets ſome creek or harbour near: 
So Herbert clear'd their hoſt ; but ſee th' event of war, 
« Some ſpials on the hill diſcerned had from far 
Another army come to aid the northern fide, : 
When they which Clapham's craft, fo quickly not eſpy'd, 
Who with five hundred men about Northampton rais'd, 
« All diſcontented ſpirits, with Edward's rule diſpleas'd, 
« Diſplaying in the field great Warwick's dreaded bear: 
The Welſh who thouglit the earl in perſon had been there, 
Leading a greater power (diſhearten'd) turn the back 
+ Before the northern hoſt, that quickly go to wreck, _ 
Five thouſand valiant Welſh are in the chaſe o'erthrown, 
* Which but an hour before had thought the day their own. 
Their leaders (in the flight) the high-born Herberts ta'en, 
At Banbury muſt pay for Henry Nevil ſlam. Ee] 
No Stamford in due courſe, the muſe doth come to tell, 
Of thine own named field, what in the fight beſel, 
* Betwixt brave youthful Wells, from Lincolnſhire that led 
Near twenty thouſand men, tow'rd London making head, 
« Againſt the Yorkiſts* power, great Warwick to abet, 
Who with a puiilant force prepared forth to ſet, _ 
To join with him in arms, and jointly take their chance. 
And Edward with his friends, who likewiſe do advance 
His forces, to refel that deſp*rate daring foe ; 
Who for he durſt himſelf in open arms to ſhow, | 
Nor at his dread command them down again would lay. 
His father the lord Wells, who he ſuppos'd might ſway 
His fo outrageous ſon, with his lov'd law-made brother, 
Sir Thomas Dymock, thought too much to rule the other, 
He ſtrangely did to die, which fo incens'd the ſpleen 
Of this courageous youth, that he to wreak his teene 
Upon the cruel king, doth every way excite 
Him to an equal field, that come where they might ſmite 
The battle: on this plain it chanc'd their armies met: 
© They rang'd their ſeveral fights, which once in order ſer, 
The loudly-brawling drums, which ſeemed to have fear'd 
The trembling air at firſt, ſoon after were not heard, 
© For out-cries, thrieks, and ſhouts, whilſt noiſe doth noiſe 
confound. Ha | = e 
No accents touch the ear, but ſuch as death do ſound : 
In thirſting for revenge, whilſt fury them doth guide: 
As ſlaughter ſeems by turns to ſeize on either ſide. 


The ſouthern expert were, in all to war belong, 
And exerciſe their ſkill, the Marchmen ſtout and ſtrong, 
Which to the battle ſtick, and if they make retreat, 


| © Yer coming on again, the foe they back do beat, 
And Wells for Warwick cry, and for the rightful crown; 


The other call a York to beat the rebels down: 
The worſt that war could do, on either fide ſhe ſhows, 
Or by the force of bills, or by the ſtrength of bows ; 
But ſtill by freſh ſupplies, the Yorkiſts* power increaſe : 
And Wells, who ſees his troops ſo over-born with preſs, 
By hazarding too far into the boiſt'rous throng, 
* Encouraging his men the adverſe troops among, 
With many a mortal wound, his wearied breath expir'd ; 
Which ſooner known to his, than his firſt hopes deſir'd, 
* Ten thouſand on the earth before them lying ſain, 
* No hope left to repair their ruin'd ſtate again, 
* Calt off their country's coats, to haſte their ſpeed away, 
„(Of _ which Looſe-coat field is call'd (even) to this 
day. PE 

Since need'ſiy I muſt ſtick upon my former text, 

The bloody battle fought at Barnet followeth next, 


| © *T'wixt Edward, who before he ſettled was to reign, 


By Warwick hence expuls'd; but here arriv'd again, 

From Burgundy brought in munition, men and pay, 

And all things fit for war, expecting yet a day. 

* Whoſe brother * George came in, with Warwick that ? George 
had ſtood, _ | duke of 

© Whom nature wrought at length adhere to his own blood: CAxencs. 

His brother Richard duke of Gloſter, and Is friend 

Lord Haſtings, who to him their utmoſt powers extend; 

And Warwick, whoſe great heart ſo mortal hatred bore 
* To Edward, that by all the ſacraments he ſwore, 

Not to lay down his arms, until his ſword had raz'd 
That proud king from his ſeat, that fo had him diſgrac'd: 
And marquis Mountacute, his brother, that brave ſtem 
* Of Nevil's noble ſtock, who joined had to them | 

* The dukes of Somerſet, and Exeter, and take 

The earl of Oxford in; the armies forward make, 
And meeting on the plain, to Barnet very near, 

That to this very day, is called Gladmote there. 

Duke Richard to the field, doth Edward's vaward bring; 
And in the middle came that moſt courageous king, 
With Clarence his reclaim'd, and brother then moſt dear 
His friend lord Haſtings had the guiding of the rear, 

*(A man of whom the king moſt highly did repute.) 

On puiſſant Warwick's part, the marquis Mountacute 
* His brother, and his friend the earl of Oxford Jed 
The right wing; and the left which moſt that day might 

ſted, | | 8 | 
The duke of Exeter; and he himſelf do guide 
The middle fight (which was the army's only pride) 
Ol archers moſt approv'd, the beſt that he could get, 
Directed by his friend the duke of Somerſet. _ 

O ſabbath ill beſtow'd, O dreary Eafter-day, 
In which (as ſome ſuppoſe) the ſun doth uſe to play, 
In honour of that God for ſinful man that dy'd, 

« And roſe on that third day, that ſun which now doth hide 
« His face in foggy miſts; nor was that morning ſeen, 
So that the ſpace of ground thoſe angry hoſts between, 
Was overſhadow*d quite with darkneſs, which fo caſt 
The armies on both ſides, that they each other paſt, 

«© Before they could perccive advantage where to fight; 


|< Beſides the envious muſt ſo much deceiv'd their ſight, 
| © That where eight hundred men, which valiant Oxford 


brought, 

< Wore comets on their coats: great Warwick's force 
which thought 

6 They had king Edward's been, which ſo with ſuns were 
dreſt, | | 


« Firſt made their ſhot at them, who by their friends diſtreſt, 


Conſtrained were to fly, being ſcatter'd here and there. 


But when this direful day at laſt began to clear, 


King Edward then beholds that height of his firſt hopes, 5 
| * Whoſe preſence gave freſh life to his oft-fainting troops, 


— 
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© Prepar'd to ſcourge his 1 there daring to defy 
* His mercy, to the hoſt proclaiming publickly 
His hateful breach of faith, his perjury, and ſhame, 
And what might make him vile; ſo Warwick heard that 
name 

Of York, which in the field he had ſo oft advanc'd, 
* And to that glorious height, and greatneſs had inhanc'd, 
© Then cry'd againſt his power, by thoſe which oft had fled, 
© Their ſwift purſuing foe, by him not bravely led, 
Upon the enemy's back, their ſwords bath'd in the Tore 
© Of thoſe from whom they ran, like heartleſs men before, 
Which Warwick*s nobler name injuriouſly defy'd, 
Even as the ireful hoſt then joined fide to ſide. 

Where cruel Richard charg'd the earl's main battle, 

when 

© Proud Somerſet therein, with his approved men 
Stood ſtoutly to the ſhock, and flang out ſuch a flight 
© Of ſhafts, as well-near ſeem'd t'eclipſe the welcom'd light, 
Which forc'd them to fall off, on whoſe retreat again, 
That great battalion next approacheth the fair plain, 
« W hercin the king himſelf in perſon was to try, 


and by 


»With his left wing came up, and charg'd 0 home and 


round, 
That had not his light horſe by diſvantageous ground 
« Been kinder*d, he had ſtruck the heart of Edward's hoſt: 
© But finding his defeat, his enterprize fo loſt, 
He his ſwift couriers ſends, to will his valiant brother, 
And Oxford, in command being equal to the other, 
« To charge with the right wing, who bravely up do bear; 
« But Haſtings that before raveht thither with his rear, 


And with king Edward join d. the hoſt too ſtrongly arm'd. 


When every part with ſpoil, with rape, with fury charm'd, 

* Are prodigal of blood, that ſlaughter ſeems to ſwill 

© Itlelf in human gore, and every one cries kill. 

© So doubtful and 1⁰ long the battle doth abide, 

< That thoſe, which to and fro, twixt that and London ride, 

« That Warwick wins the day for certain news do bring, 

< Thoſe following them again, ſaid certainly the king, 

Until great Warwick found his army had the worle, 
And Gre began to faint, alighting from his horſe, 

In with the foremoſt puts, and wades into the throng ; 
* And where he ſaw death ſtern'ſt, the murder'd troops 

among, 
He ventures; as the ſun in a tempeſtuous day, 
With darkneſs threaten'd long, yet ſometimes doth diſplay 


is chearful beams, which ſcarce appear to the clear eye, 


« But ſuddenly the clouds, which on the winds do fly, 
Po muffle him again within them, till at length 


The ſtorm (prevailing ſtill with an unuſual ſtrength) 


< His clearneſs quite doth cloſe, and ſhut him up in night: 

So mighty Warwick fares in this outrageous fight. 
The cruel lions thus incloſe the dreaded bear, | 

« Whilſt Mountacute, who ſtrives (if any help there were) 


Jo reſcue his belov'd and valiant brother, fell: 


The loſs of two ſuch ſpirits at once, time ſhall not tell; 


The duke of Somerſet, and th' earl of Oxford fled, 
And Exeter being leſt for one amongſt the dead, 
At length recovering life, by night eſcap'd away 3 
Tork never fafely fat, till this victorious day. 

Thus fortune to his end this mighty Warwick brings, 
This puiſſant ſetter-up, and plucker-down of kings. 


At Barner's fatal fight, both life and fortune loſt, 
Now Tewkſbury it reſts, thy ſtory to relate, | 
Thy fad and dreadful fight, and that moſtꝭ direful fate 
Of the Lancaſtrian line, which happen'd on that day, 
Fourth of that fatal month, that ſtill-remember*d May: 
Twixt Edmund that brave duke of Somerſet who fled 
From Barner's bloody field, (again there gathering head) 
And marquis Dorſet bound in blood to aid him there, 
* With Thomas Courtney earl of powerful Devonſture: 


L BIO N: 


* With whom king Henry? s lon, young Edward there 
was ſeen, 

© To claim his doubtleſs right, with that undaunted queen 

His mother, who from France with ſuccours came on land 


That day when Warwick fell at Barnet, which now ſtand, 


Their fortune yet to try upon a ſecond fight. 

And Edward who employ'd the utmoſt of his might, 
The poor Lancaſtrian part (which he doth eas'ly feel, 
By Warwick's mighty fall, already faintly reel) 

«© By battle to ſubvert, and to extirp the line; 

And for the preſent act, his army doth aſſign 


Jo thoſe at Barnet field fo luckily that ſped ; 


As Richard late did there, he here the vaward led, 
»The main the king himſelf, and Clarence took to guide; 
The rearward as before by Haſtings was ſupply'd. 

The army of the queen, into three battles caſt, 


| © The firſt of which the duke of Somerſet, and (faſt 


« To him) his brother John do happily diſpoſe ; 


The ſecond, which the prince for his own ſafety choſe 


The barons of St. John, and Wenlock ; and the third, 


[Jo Courtney that brave earl of Devonſhire refer d. 
proud Warwick 8 utmoſt ſtrength: when Warwick by 


Where in a ſpacious field they ſet their armies down 3 
Behind, hard at their backs, the abbey and the town, 
To whom their foe muſt come, by often banks and ſteep, 
« Thro? quickſet narrow lanes, cut out with ditches deep, 
« Repulſing Edward's power, conſtraining him to prove 
By thund'ring cannon-ſhot, and culverin, to remove 
Them from that choſen ground, fo tedious to aſſail; 
And with the ſhot came ſhafts, like ftormy ſhowers of hail: 
The like they ſent again, which beat the other ſor, 
Who with the ordnance ſtrove the Yorkiſts to ut: ar, 
And ſtill make good their ground, that whilſt the picces 
play, 
The Yorkiſts haſting fell to hand- blows, do aſſay 


| © In ſtrong and boilt'rous crowds to ſcale the cumb'rous 


dikes ; © 
But beaten down with bills, wh pole- -axes, and bikes, 
Are forced to fall off; when Richard there that led 
The vaward, ſaw their ſtrength ſo little them to ſted, 
* As hea captain was, both politick and good, 
The ſtratagems of war, that rightly underſtood, 


|< Doth ſeem as from the field his forces to withdraw. 


* His ſudden, ftrange retire, proud Somerſet that ſaw, 
(A man of haughty ſpirit, in honour moſt precite 

In action yet far more adventurous than wiſe) 
Suppoſing from the field for ſafety he had fled, 

Straight g giveth him the chace; when Richard turning lead, 
By his encounter let the deſperate duke to know, 

"Twas done to train him out, when ſoon began the ſhow 
- Of laughter every where; for ſcarce their equal forces 

" Began the doubtful fight, but that three hundred horſes, 
That out of ſight this while on Edward's part had ſtaid, 
To lee that near at hand no ambuſhes were laid, 
Sooncharg'd them onthe ſide, diſord*ring quite their ranks, 
Whulft this moſt warlike king had won the climbing g banks, 
Upon the equal earth, and coming bravely in 

Upon the adverſe power, there likewiſe doth begin 

A fierce and deadly fight, that the Lancaſtrian ſide, 
The firſt and furious ſnock not able to abide 

The utmoſt of their ſtrength, were forced to beſtow, 


, d 8h 


To hold what they had got; that Somerſet below, 


« Who from the ſecond force had ſtill expected aid, 


| « But fruſtrated thereof, even as a man diſmay'd, 
* He who thoſe battles won, which ſo much blood had colt, 


« Scarce ſhifts to ſave himſelf, his battle overthrown ; 

« But faring as a man that frantick had been grown, 
With Wenlock hap'd to meet (preparing for his flight) 
« Upbraiding him with terms of baſeneſs and deſpight, 


That cow'rdly he had fail'd to ſuccour him with men: 


« Whilſt Wenlock' with like words requiteth him again, 

»The duke (to his ſtern rage, as yielding up the reins) 

With his too pond*rous ax daſh'd out the baron's brains. 
The party of the queen in every place are kill'd, 


© The ditches with the dead, confulediy are gill'd, 
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© And many in the flight, i th neighbouring rivers drown'd, 

Which with victorious wreaths, the conquering Y orkilts 
crown'd. 

Three thouſand of thoſe men, on Henry's part that ſtood, 

For their preſumption paid the forfeit of their blood, 
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| © (Wherewith they had been nix'd) to Henry do appear, 

Which with a high reſolve, moſt ſtrangely ſeem'd to chear 
His oft- appalled heart, but yet the man which moſt 


* Gave ſail to Henry's felt, and freſh life ro his hoſt, 
* The ſtout lord Stanley was, who for he had affy'd 


ſohn marqueſs Dorſet dead, and Devonſhire that day * The mother of the earl, to him ſo near ally'd : 
Drew his laſt vital breath, as in that bloody fray, The king who fear'd his truth, (which he to have com- 
* Delves, Hamden, Whittingham, and Leuknor, wo pell'd) 


had there, 
Their ſeveral brave commands, all valiant men that were, 
Found dead upon the earth. Now all is Edward's own, | © His ſon-in-law to meet; yet he with him combin'd 
And through his enemies tents he march'd into the town, | © Sir William Stanley, know to be a valiant Knight, 
Where quickly he proclaims, to him that forth could |< T'aſſure him of his aid. Thus growing tow'rds his height, 


bring A moſt ſelected band of Cheſhire bow-men came, 
© Young Edward, a large fee, and as he was a king, By fir John Savage led, beſides two men of name: 
< His perſon to be ſafe. Sir Richard Crofts who thought | Sir Brian Sanford; and fir Simon Digby, who 
His priſoner to diſcloſe, before the king then brought Leaving the tyrant king, themſelves expreſly ſhow 


© That fair and goodly youth; whom when proud York |« Faſt friends to Henry's part, which ſtill his power increas'd: 


* The young lord Strange his ſon, in hoſtage irongly held, 
* Which forc'd him to fall off, till he fir place could find, 


demands, Both armies well prepar'd, towards Boſworth trong)y 
Why thus he had preſum'd by help of trayt'rous hands Pe. 
His kingdom to diſturb, and impiouſly diſplay'd, And on a ſpacious moor, lying ſouthward from the town, 
His enſigns: the ſtout prince as not a jot diſnay'd Indifferent to them both, they ſer their armies down 
* With confidence replies, To claim his ancient right, Their ſoldiers to refreſh, preparing for the fight: 
* Him from his grandſires left; by tyranny and might, Where to the guilty king, that black fore- running night, 


* By him his foe uſurp'd : with whoſe fo bold reply, | © Appear the dreadful ghoſts of Henry and his ſon, 
Whiiſt Edward throughly vext, doth ſeem to thruſt him by; Of his own brother George, and his two nephews done 
His ſecond brother George, and Richard near that ſtood, | « Moft cruelly to death; and of his wife and friend, 


* With many a cruel ſtab let out his princely blood ; Lord Haſt.ngs, with pale hands prepar'd as they would 
* In whom the line direct of Lancaſter doth ceaſe, rend 
* And Somerſet himſelf ſurprized in the preſs ; Him piece-meal; at which oft he roareth in his ſlieep. 
With many a worthy man, to Glo'ſter priſoners led, No fooner *gan the dawn out of the eaſt to peep, 
There forfeited their lives: queen Margaret being fled | © But drums and trumpets chide the ſoldiers to their arms, 
* To. a religious cell, (to Tewſkbury too near) I And all the neighbouring fields are cover'd with the ſwarms 
© Diſcover'd to the king, with fad and heavy chear, [Of thoſe that came to fight, as thoſe that came to ſee, 
: A priſoner was convey d to London, woful queen, J (Contending for a crown) whoſe that great day ſhould be. 
; * The laſt of all her hopes, that buried now had ſeen, | © Furſt, Richmond rang'd his fights, on Oxford and 
| < But of that outrage here, by that bold baſtard ſon beſtows 
© Of Thomas Nevil, nam'd lord Falconbridge, which won | * The leading, with a band of ſtrong and finewy bows 
4 © A rude rebellious rout in Kent and Eſſex rais'd, Out of the army pick*d ; the front of all the field, 
3 WE. " ve London here beſieg'd, and Southwark having ſciz q, Sir Gilbert Talbot next, he wiſely took to weild, 
Set fire upon the bridge: but when he not prevail'd, The right wing, with his firengths, moſt northern men 
2 The ſuburbs on the eaſt he furiouſly afſayPd ; that were 3 
3 But by the city's power was laſtly put to flight: [And fir John Savage, w ith the power of Lancaſhire, 
F Which being no fer field, nor yet well order'd fight, nd Cheſhire (chief of men) was for the left wing plac'd : 
1 Amongſt our battles here, may no way reckon'd be. © The middle battle he in his fair perſon grac'd ; 
Then, Boſworth, here the muſe now laſtly bids for thee, | With him the noble earl of Pembroke, "who commands 
© Thy battle to deſcribe, the laſt of that long war, Their country-men the Welſh, (of whom it mainly ſtands, 
< Entitled by the name of York and Lancaliee's | For their great numbers found to be of greateſt force) 
© Twixt Henry Tudor earl of Richmond only left [Which but his guard of gleaves, conſiſted all of horſe. 
5 Of the Lancaſtrian line, who by the Yorkiſts reft Into two ſeveral fights the king contriv'd his ſtrength, 4 
1 Of liberty at home, a baniſh'd man abroad, [And his firſt battle caſt into a wondrous length, | 4 
1 In Britany had liv' "Be but late at Milford road, © In faſhion of a wedge, in point of which he ſet it 
Being proſperouſly Arnd d. though ſcarce two chouſand His archery, thereof and to the guidance let | | if 
ſtrong. Of John the noble duke of Norfolk, and his ſon 15 bY 
Made out his way through Wales, where as Te came along, | Brave Surrey: he himſelf the ſecond bringing on, | [4 


« Firſt Griffith great in blood, then Morgan next doth meet | Which was a perfect ſquare; and on the other ſide, 14 
Him, with their ſeveral powers, as offering at his feet His horſemen had for wings, which by extending wide; | 1 
Jo lay their lands, and lives; fir Rice ap Thomas then, | The adverlc ſeem'd to threat, with an unequal power. | +: 
: * With his brave band of Welih, moſt choice and expert The utmoſt point arriv'd of this expected hour, 
mea, He to lord Stanley ſends, to bring away his aid; 
© Comes laſtly to his aid; at Shrewſbury arriv'd, And threats him by an oath, if longer he delay'd | 
(His hopes fo faint before, ſo happily reviv'd) His eldeſt lon young Strange immediately ſhould die, 
He on for England makes, and near to Newport town, | To whom ſtout Stanley thus doth careleſsly reply: 
The next enſuing night ſetting his army down, « Tell thou the king I'll come, when I fit time ſhall ſee, 
Sir Gilbert Talbot {till for Lancaſter that ſtood, © I love the boy, but yet I have more ſons then he. 1 
* (To Henry near ally'd in friendſhip as in blood) The angry armies meet, when the thin air was rent, Ul. 
From thearl of Shrewſbury his nephew (under age) {|< With ſuch pe- -echoing ſhouts, from either foldiers ſent, _ 
© Came with two thouſand men, in warlike equipage, That flying o'er the field the birds down trembling dropt. i 
Which much his power increas'd ; when eaſily ſetting on, * As ſome oH building long that hath been underpropt, L i 
From Litchſield, as the way leads forth to Atherſton, | When as the timber fails, by the unweildy fall, 
Brave Bourcher and his friend ſtout Hungerford, whoſe Even into powder beats, the roof, and rotten wall, 
hopes And with confuſed clouds of ſmouldring duſt doth choal: 


On Henry long had lain, ſtealing from Richard's troops, | © The ſtreets ard places near; ſo through the miſty ſmoak, 
EO : By 
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By ſhot and ordnance made, a thundring noiſe was heard. 


1 
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11-6 To Burgundy, where he with Margaret prevail'd, 
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„tb, « Wherefore for Lincoln's ſake ſhe ſpeedily contriv'd, 
was And > Lovel, that brave lord, before him ſent to land 


is Saris 


„other 


- -!org Of Almains, and to them for their ſtout captain gave 
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Ihe two main battles mix'd, and that with weary*d breath, 


Which ſcarce a launce's length before the earl was plac'd, 
© Upon this fatal field, John duke of Norfolk dy'd; 


4 thouſand ſoldiers that on both ſides here were ſlain, 


John earl of Lincoln call'd) who this ſtern war begun, - 


< Left ſome that favour'd York, might under-hand maintain) 


gunay « © Who vexed that a proud Lancaſtrian ſhould ſupplant 


His match for martial feats, and ſent them with a fleet 


Him England's 
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When Stanley that this while his ſuccours had defer'd, 
Both to the cruel king, and to the earl his ſon, 

When once he doth perceive the battle was begun, 
Brings on his valiant troops, three thouſand fully ſtrong, 
Which like a cloud far off, that tempeſt threaten'd long, 
Falls on the tyrant's hoſt, which him with terror ſtruck, 
As alſo when he ſees, he doth but vainly look 

For ſuccours from the great Northumberland, this while, 
That from the battle ſcarce three quarters of a mile, 
Stood with his power of horſe, nor once was ſeen to ſtir: 
When Richard (that th' event no longer would defer) 


Some labour'd to their life, ſome labour'd to their death) 
* (There for the better fought) even with a ſpirit elate, 
As one that inly ſcorn'd the very worſt that fate 
Could poſſibly impoſe, his launce ſet in his reſt, 


Into the thick*ſt of death, through threat*ning peril preſt, | 


Io where he had perceiv*d the earl in perſon drew, 

© Whole ſtandard-bearer he, fir William Brandon, flew, 
Ihe pile of his ſtrong ſtaff into his arm-pit ſent 
When at a ſecond ſhock, down fir John Cheney went, 


Until by Richmond's guard, invironed at laſt, 
With many a cruel wound, was through the body gride. 


The ſtout lord Ferrers fell, and Ratcliff, that had long 
Of Richard*s counſels been, found in the field among 


O Red. more, it then ſeem'd, thy name was not in vain, 
VWhen with a thouſand's blood the earth was colour'd red. 
Whereas th' imperial crown was ſet on Henry's head, 
Being found in Richard's tent, as he it there did win; 
The cruel tyrant ſtrip'd to the bare naked ſkin, 
© Behind a herald truſs'd, was back to Le'ſter ſent, 
* From whence the day before he to the battle went. 

* The battle then at Stoke, ſo fortunately ſtruck, 
(Upon king Henry's part, with ſo ſucceſsful luck, 
As never till that day he felt his crown to cleave 
* Unto his temples cloſe, when Mars began to leave 
His fury, and at laſt to fit him down was brought) 


] come at laſt to ſing, *rwixt that ſeventh Henry fought ; | 


With whom, to this brave field the duke of Bedford came, 
With Oxford his great friend, whoſe praiſe did him inflame 
To all atchievements great, that fortunate had been 
In every doubtful fight, ſince Henry's coming in, 
With th'earl of Shrewſbury, a man of great command, 
© And his brave ſon lord George, for him that firmly ſtand. 
© Ard on the other fide, John duke of Suffolk's fon, 


« Subborning a lewd boy, a falſe impoſtor, who 

By Simonds a worſe prieſt inſtructed what to do; 
Upon him took the name of th'earl of Warwick, heir 

« To George the murther'd duke of Clarence, who (for fear 


© King Henry in the tower, did at time detain, 
« 2 Which practiſe ſet on foot, this earl of Lincoln ſaid 


* 


- Wife to that warlike Charles, and his moſt loved aunt, 


The lawful line of York, whence ſhe her blood deriv'd ; 


« Upon the ſame pretence, to furniſh them a band 
The valiant Martin Swart, the man thought ſcarce to have 


For Ireland, where ſhe had appointed them to meet, 

With Simonds that lewd clerk, and Lambert, whom they 
there Oy | 

The earl of Warwick call'd, and publiſh'd every Where 

© His title to the crown, in Dublin, and proclaim 


Then joining with the lord Fitz- Gerald, to their aid 
Who many Iriſh brought, they up their anchors weigh'd, 
* And at the rocky pile of * Fowdray put to ſhore 

* In Lancaſhire ; their power increaſing more and more, 
© By ſoldiers ſent them in from! Broughton (for ſupply ) 
A knight that long had been of their confederacy; 
Who making thence, direct their marches to the ſouth. 
When Henry ſaw himſelf fo far in danger's mouth, 
From Coventry he came, ſtill gathering up his hoſt, 
Made greater on his way, and doth the country coaſt, 


| « Which way he underſtood his enemies muſt paſs : 
| « When after ſome few days (as it their fortune was) 


At Stoke, a village near to Newark upon Trent, 
« Each in the other's fight pitch'd down their warlike tent. 
Into one battle ſoon, the Almains had diſposꝰ'd 


Their army in a place upon two parts inclos'd 


With dells, and fenced dykes (as they were expert men.) 
And from the open fields king Henry's hoſt again, 
In three fair ſeveral fights came equally divided 


The firſt of which, and fit'ſt, was given to be guided 
By Shrewſbury, which moſt of ſoldiers choice conſiſted : 


The others plac'd as wings, which ever as they liſted, 
Came up as need requir'd, or fell back as they found 
IJuſt cauſe for their retire; when ſoon the troubled ground, 
On her black boſom felt the thunder, which awoke 
Her genius, with the ſhock that violently ſhook 
Her entrails ; this ſad day when there ye might have ſeen 
© Two thouſand Almains ſtand, of which each might have 
been | | 
* A leader for his ſkill, which when the charge was hot, 
© That they could hardly fee the very ſun for ſhot, 
* Yet they that motion kept that perfect ſoldiers ſhould ; 
That moſt courageous Swart there might they well behold, 
With moſt unuſual ſkill that deſperate fight maintain, 


And valiant De-Ja-Poole, moſt like his princely ſtrain, 


Did all that courage could, or nobleſs might befit; 
And Lovell that brave lord, behind him not a whit, 
For martial deeds that day: ſtout Broughton that had ſtood 
With York (even) from the firſt, there laſtly gave his blood 
* To that well-foughten field: the poor trowz d Iriſh there, 
* Whoſe mantles ſtood for mail, whoſe ſkins for corſlets 
were, 3 
And for their weapons had but Iriſh fl:ains and darts, 
Like men that ſcorned death, with moſt reſolved hearts, 
* Give not an inch of ground, but all in pieces hewn, 
* Where firſt they fought, they fell ; with them was over- 
thrown TS | 
The leader Gerald's hope, amidſt his men that fought, 
And took ſuch part as they, whom he had thither brought. 
This of that field be told, There was not one that fled, 


* If in a foughten field a man his life ſhould loſe, | 

* To die as theſe men did, who would not gladly chuſe, 

Which full four thouſand were.“ But in this tedious ſong, 

The too laborious muſe hath tarried all too long. 5 
As for the Balck- ſmith's rout, who did together riſe, 

Encamping on Black-heath, t' annul the ſubſidies 

By parliament then given, or that of * Cornwall call'd, 

Incloſures to caſt down, which over-much inthral'd 

The ſubject: or proud Ket's, who with the ſame pretence 

In Norfolk rais*d ſuch ſtirs, as but with great expence 

Of blood was not appeas'd ; or that begun in Lent 

By * Wyat and his friends, the marriage to prevent, 

That Mary did intend with Philip king of Spain : 

Since theſe but riots were, nor fit the other's ſtrain, 

She here her battles ends: and as ſhe did before, 


So travelling along upon her ſilent ſhore, 


Waybridge a neighbouring nymph, the only remnant left 
Of all that foreſt kind, by time's injurious theft 

Of all that tract deftroy'd, with wood which did abound, 
And former times had ſeen the goodlieſt foreſt ground, 
This iſland ever had: but ſhe fo left alone, 


lawful king, by the Rfch Edward's name: 


The ruin of her kind, and no man to bemoan. 


| The 


* But where he firſt was plac'd, there found alive or dead. 
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The deep intranced flood, as thinking to awake, 
Thus from her ſhady bower ſhe ſilently beſpake : 

O flood in happy plight, which to this time remain'ſt, 
« As ſtill along in ſtate to Neptune's court thou ſtrain'ſt; 
Revive thee with the thought of thoſe forepaſſed hours, 
When the rough wood gods kept, in their delightful 

bowers 

On thy embroider'd banks, when now this country fill'd 
With villages, and by the labouring plowman till'd, 
Was foreſt, where the firr and ſpreading poplar grew. 
O let me yet the thought of thoſe paſt times renew, 
When as that woody kind, in our umbrageous wild, 
Whence every living thing ſave only they exil'd, 
© In this their world of waſte, the ſovereign empire ſway'd. 


* Thoſe trees whoſe bodies ſeem'd by their ſo maſſy weight, 
Jo prels the ſolid earth, and with their wondrous height 
* To climb into the clouds, their rms fo far to ſhoot, 

* As they in meaſuring were of acres, and their root, 
With long and mighty ſpurns to grapple with the land, 
As nature would have ſaid, that they ſhall ever ſtand : 
So that this place where now this Huntingdon is ſet, 
Being an eaſy hill where mirthful hunters met, 

From that firſt took the name.“ By this the muſe arrives 
At Ely's iſled marge, by having paſt St. Ives, | 
Unto the German ſea ſhe haſteth her along, 

And here ſheſhutteth up her two and twentieth ſong, 

In which ſhe quite hath ſpent her vigor, and muſt now, 
As workmen often uſe, a while fit down and blow ; 


O who would e'er have thought, that time could have 
decay'd | | 
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bre after this ſhort pauſe, tho? leſs'ning of her height, 


Come in another key, yet not without delight. 
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TRE ARGUMENT. _ | 
From furious fights invention comes, 

Deafned with noiſe of rattling drums, 
And in the Northamptonian bounds, 

| Shows Whittlewood"s, and Sacy's grounds, 
Then to mount Helidon doth go, © | 
(Whence Charwell, Leame, and Nen do flow) 
The ſurface which of England fings, 
And Nen down to the Waſhes brings; 
Then whereas Welland makes her way, 
Shews Rockingham her rich array : 
A courſe at Kelmarſh then ſhe takes, 
Where ſhe Northamptonſhire for ſakes. 


N tow'rds the mid-lands-now, th* induſtrious muſe 
doth make, Ns 
The Northamptonian earth, and in her way doth take 
As fruitful every way, as thoſe by nature, which 
The huſbandman by art, with compoſt doth enrich, 
This boaſting of herſelf ; that walk her verge about, 
And view her well within, her breadth and length throughout: 
The worſt foot of her earth is equal with their beſt, _ 
With moſt abundant ſtore, that highlieſt think them bleſt. 
When Whittle wood betime th* unwearied muſe doth win 
To talk with her a while; at her firſt coming in, 
The foreſt thus that greets: With more ſucceſsful fate, 
Thrive then thy fellow nymphs, whoſe ſad and ruinous 
_ ſtate | — 
We every day behold, if any thing tliere be, 
That from this general fall, thee happily may free, 
*Tis only for that thou doſt naturally produce 
More under-wood and brake, than oak for greater uſe : | 
But when this ravenous age, of thoſe hath us bereft, 
Time wanting this our ſtore, ſhall ſeize what thee is left. 
For what baſe avarice now enticeth men to do, 
Neceffity in time ſhall ſtrongly urge them to; 
Which each divining ſpirit moſt clearly doth foreſee. 
Whilſt at this ſpeech perplex'd, the foreſt ſeem'd to be, 
A water-nymph, near to this goodly wood-nymph's ſide, 
(As tow*rds her ſovereign Ouſe, ſhe ſoftly down doth flide) 
Tea, her delightſome ſtream by Towceſter doth lead; 


She hath not allied far, but Sacy ſoon again 
Salutes her; one much grac'd among the ſylvan train: 
One whom the queen of ſhades, the bright Diana ofc 


Hath courted for her looks, with kiſſes ſmooth and ſoft, 


On her fair boſom lean'd, and tenderly embrac'd, 
And call'd her, her dear heart, moſt lov'd, and only chaſte: 


| Yet Sacy after Tea, her amorous eycs doth throw, 


Till in the banks of Ouſe the brook herſelf beſtow. 
Where in thoſe fertile fields, the muſe doth hap to meet 

Upon that fide which ſits the weſt of Watling-ſtreer, 

With * Helidon a hill, which though it be bur ſmall, 


| | Compar'd with their proud kind, which weour mountains call; A hill 


Yet hath three famous floods, that our of him do flow, 
That to three ſeveral ſeas, by their aſſiſtants go; ventry. 
Of which the nobleſt, Nen, to fair Northampton hies, 


| By Oundle fallying on, then Peterborough plies 


Old Medhamſted : where her the ſea-maids entertain, 


To lead her through the fen into the German main, 9 
| The ſecond, Charwell is, at Oxford meeting Thames, of Peter- 
Is by his king convey'd into the © Celtick ſtreams. 3 
Then Leame as leaſt, the laſt, to mid- land Avon haſtes, prench 

Which flood again itſelf, into proud Severn caſts: ſea. 
As on a th'Iberian ſea, herſelf great Severn ſpends; hespa- 


So Leame the dower ſhe hath, to that wide ocean lends. * 
But Helidon wax' d proud, the happy fire to be | 

To fo renowned floods, as theſe fore-named three, 

Beſides the hill of note, near England's midſt that ſtands, 
Whence from his face, his back, or on his either hands, 

The land extends in breadth, or lays itſelf in length. 


(ron this hill to ſhew his ſtate and natural ſtrength, 


The ſurface of this part determineth to ſhow, | 
Which we now England name, and through her tracts to go. 
But being plain and poor, profeſſeth not that height, 
As falcon-like to ſoar, till Ie{s'ning to the fight, 

But as the ſundry foils, his ſtyle fo alt'ring oft, 

As full expreſſions fit, or verles ſmooth and loft, 

Upon their ſeveral ſcites, as naturally to ſtrain, 


And wiſheth that theſe floods, his tunes to entertain, 


| The air with Halcion calms, may wholly have poſſeſt, 


As though the rough winds tir'd, were cas'ly laid to reſt. 
Then on the worth'eſt tract up tow'rds the mid-day's ſun, 


And ſporting her ſweet ſelf in many a dainty mead, 


His undertaken taſk, thus Hclidon begun: 
| | X XXX From 


from Da- 
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And caſts ſo ſtern a look about him, that he Jaunts 
The lowly vales, remote that fit with humbler eyes. 
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POLYX-OLEION: 


From where the kingly Thame his ſtomach doth dis 
charge, 
To Devonſhire, where the land her boſom doth enlarge; 
And with the inland air her beauties doth relieve, 
Along the Celtick ſea, call'd oftentimes the ſleeve : 
Although upon the coaſt the Downs appear but bare, 
Yet naturally within the countries woody are. 
Then Cornwal creepeth out into the weſtern main, 
As (lying in her eye) the pointed ſtill at Spain: 
Or as the wanton ſoil, diſpos'd to luſtful reſt, 
Had laid herſelf along on Neptune's amorous breaſt. 
With De nſhire, from the firm, that beak of land that fills, 
What landſkip hes in vales, and often riſing hills, 
So plac'd betwixt the French, and the Sabrinian ſeas, 
As on both ſides adorn'd with many harb'rous bays, 
Who for their trade to ſea, and wealthy mines of tin, 
From any other tract the praiſe doth clearly win. 
From De*nſhire by thoſe ſhores, which Severn oft ſur- 
rounds, 
The ſoil far lower ſits, and mightily abounds 


With ſundry ſort of fruits, as well-grown graſs and corn, 


That Somerſet may ſay, her batning moors do ſcorn 

Our England's richeſt earth, for burden ſhould them ſtain; 
And on the ſelf-ſame tract, up Severn's ſtream again, 
The vale of Euſham lays her length fo largely forth, 
As tho' ſhe meant to ſtretch herſelf into the north, 
Where iti] the fertile earth depreſſed lies and low, 
Till ker rich foil itſelf to Warwickſhire do ſhow. 

Hence ſomewhat ſouth by eaſt, let us our courſe incline, 
And trom theſe ſetting ſhores to meerly maritime, 
The ifle's rich inland parts, let's take with us along, 

To {cr him rightly out, in our well-order'd ſong ; 
Whole profiects to the mule their ſundry ſcites ſhall ſhow, 
Where the from place to place, as free as air ſhall flow, 
Their juperſicies fo exactly to deſcry, 

Through Wiltſhire, pointing how the plain of Saliſbury 
vhoots forth herſelf in length, and lays abroad a train 
So large, as though the land ſerv'd ſcarcely to contain 


Her vaſtneſs, north from her, himſelf proud Cotſwould 
vaunts, 


In Berkſhire, and from thence into the Orient lies 
That moſt renowned Vale of W hite-horſe, and by her, 
So Buckingham again doth Aileſbury prefer, 

With any Engliſh earth, along upon whoſe pale, 
That mounting country then, which maketh her a vale, 


The chalky Chilterne, runs with beaches crown'd about, 
Through Bedfordſhire that bears, till his bald front he ſhoot, 


Into that toggy earth towards Ely, that doth grow 
Much tenny, and ſurrounds with every little flow. 

So on into the caſt, upon the inland ground, 
From where that chi \ſtal Colne moſt properly doth bound, 
Rough Chilterne, from the ſoil, where in rich London fits, 


As being fair and flat it naturally befits 


Her greatneſs every way, which holdeth on along 
To the Eſſexian earth, which likewiſe in our ſong, 
Since in one tract they lie, we here together take, 
Altho' the ſeveral ſhires, by ſundry ſoils do make 


It different in degrees; for Middleſex of ſands 


Her foil compoſed hath ; fo are th' Efſexian lands, 


Which London over-looks: but as ſhe waxeth wide, 
So Eſſex in her tides, her deep- grown marſhes drowns, _ 


Adjoining to the ſame, that ſit by Iſis' ſide, 


And to incloſures cuts her drier upland grounds, 


Which lately woody were,whulſt men thoſe woods did prize; ; 


Whence thoſe fair countries he, upon the pleaſant riſe, 


(Betwixt the mouth of Thames, and where Ouſe roughly 
daſhes 


Her rude unwieldy waves, againſt the queachy waſhes) 


Suffolk and Norfolk near, ſo named of their ſcites, 
Adorned every way with wonderful delights, 

To the beholding eye, that every where are ſeen, 
Abounding with rich fields, and paſtures freſh and green, 


Fair havens to their ſhores, large heaths within them le. 
As nature in them ſtrove to ſhew variety. 

From Ely all along upon that eaſtern ſea, 8 
Then Lincolnſhire herſelf, in ſtate at length do lay, 
Which for her fat'ning fens, her fiſh, and fowl may have 
Preheminence, as ſhe that ſeemeth to out- brave Fea | 
All other ſouthern ſhires, whoſe head the waſhes feels, 

Till wantonly ſhe kick proud Humber with her heels. 

Up tow*rds the navel then, of England from her flank, 
Which Lincolnſhire we call ſo levelled and lank. | 
Northampton, Rutland then, and Huntingdon, whick three 
Do ſhew by their full ſoils, all of one piece to be, 

Of Nottingham a part, as Le'ſter them is lent, 
From Bever's bat'ning vale, along the banks of Trent. 
So on the other ſide, into the ſea again, 


Where Severn tow'rds the ſea from Shrewſbury doth-{train, 


Twixt which and Avon's banks (where*Arden when of old Bing Seng 
Her buſhy curled front, ſhe bravely did uphold,  _ 2 
In ſtate and glory ſtood) now of three ſeveral ſhires, 


| The greateſt portions lie, upon whoſe earth appears 


That mighty foreſt's foot, of Wor'ferſhire a part, 
Of Warwickſhire the Ie. which ſometime was the heart 
Of Arden that brave nymph, yet woody here and there, 


Oft intermix'd with heaths, whoſe ſand and gravel bear 


A turf more harſh and hard, where Stafford doth partake 
In quality with thoſe, as nature ſtrove to make - - 
Them of one ſelf. ſame ſtuff, and mixture, as they lie, 
Which likewiſe in this tract, we here together tie. 


From theſe recited parts to th* north, more high and 
bleak, 


| Extended ye behold, the Mcorland and the Peak, 


From either's ſeveral ſcite, in either's mighty waſte, 

A ſterner louring eye, that every way do caſt 

On their beholding hills, and countries round about; 
Whoſe ſoils as of one ſhape, appearing clean throughout. 
For Moreland which with heath moſt naturally doth bear, 


| Her winter livery ſtill, in ſummer ſeems to wear; 


As likewiſe doth the Peak, whoſe dreadful caverns found, 
And lead-mines, that in her, do naturally abound, 
Her ſuperficies makes more terrible to ſhow : 


So from her natural fount, as Severn down doth flow, 
The high Salopian hills lfr up their riſing fails : 


Which country as it is the near'ſt ally'd to Wales, 


In mountains, ſo it moſt is to the ſame alike. 


Now tow ds the Iriſh ſeas a little let us ſtrike, _ 
Where Cheſhire, (as her choice) with Lancaſhire doth lie 
Along th' unlevel'd ſhores ; this former to the eye, 

In her complexion ſhows black earth with gravel mix'd, 
A wood-Jand and a plain indifferently betwixt, 


A good faſt-feeding graſs, moſt ſtrongly that doth breed : 
As Lancaſhire no leſs excelling for her ſeed, 


Although with heath, and fin, her upper parts abound ; 
As likewiſe to the ſea, upon the lower ground, 


With moſles, fleets, and fells, ſhe thows moſt wild and 
rough, 


| Whoſe turf, and ſquare cut peat, is fuel good enough. 


So, on_the north of Trent, from Nottingham above, 
Where Sherwood her curl'd front, into the cold doth ſhove, 
Laght foreſt land is found, to where the floating Don, 


Ia making tow'rds the main, her Doncaſter hath won, 


Where Yorkſhire's laid abroad, ſo many a mile extent, 
To whom preceding times, the greateſt circuit lent, 


A province, then a ſhire, which rather ſeemeth: fo 


It incidently moſt variety doth ſhow. 


Here ſtony ſteril grounds, there wond'rous fruitful fields, 
Here champain, and there wood, it in abundance yields: 


| Th* Weſt-riding, and the North, be mountainous and high, 


But tow'rds the German ſea the Eaſt more low doth lie. 
Chis ile hath not that earth, of any kind elſewher e, 
But on this part or that, epitomized here. 

Tow'rds thoſe Scotch: Iriſn iſles, upon that fea again, 
The rough Virgivian call'd, that tract which doth contain 


Cold 
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Cold Cumberland, which yet wild Weſtmoreland excels, 
For roughneſs, at whoſe point lies rugged Fourneſs Fells, 


Is fill'd with mighty moors, and mountains, which do make | By Helidon hes fire, that thus deliver'd were: 
Her wild ſuperfluous waſte, as nature ſport did take 


| For as his eld*ſt, ſhe was to paſſed ages known, 
In heaths, and high-cleev'd hills, whoſe threatning fronts | Whom by Aufona's name the Romans did renown, 
do dare | A word by them deriv'd of Avon, which of long 
Each other with their looks, as though they would out- ſtare The Britains call'd her by, expreſſing in their tongue 
The ſtarry eyes of heaven, which to out-face they ſtand. | The full and general name of waters; wherefore ſhe 
From theſe into the eaſt, upon the other hand, Stood much upon her worth, and jealous grew to be, 
The Biſhoprick, and fair Northumberland do bear Leſt things ſo low and poor, and now quite out of date, 
To Scotland's bordering Tweed, which as the north elſe- Should happily impair her dignity and ſtate, 
where, Wherefore from him her ſire immediately ſhe haſtes ; 
Not very fertile are, . yet with a lovely face And as ſhe forth her courſe to Peterborough caſts, 
Upon the ocean look ; which kindly doth embrace She falleth in her way with Weedon, where *ris ſaid, 
Thoſe countries all along, upon the riſing ſide, Saint Werburg princely born, a moſt religious maid, 
Which for the batful glebe, by nature them deny'd, From thoſe peculiar fields, by prayer the wild-geeſe drove, 
With mighty mines of coal, abundantly are bleſt, 


| Thence through the champain ſhe lJaſciviouſly doth rove 
By which this tract remains renown'd above the reſt : 


| Tow'rds fair Northampton, which, whilſt Nen was Avon 
For what from her rich womb, each harb'rous road receives.” | call'd, | 


Yer Helidon not here, his lov'd deſcription leaves, Reſum'd that happy name, as happily inſtall'd 
Though now his darling ſprings deſir'd him to deſiſt; | 


355 
Now Nen extreamly gricv'd thoſe barbarous things to 
hear, 


Upon her * northern fide, where taking in a rill, | * ny 
But fay all what they can, he'll do but what he liſt. Her long impoveriſh'd banks more plenteouſiy to fill, for North- 
As he the ſurface thus, ſo likewiſe will he ſhow, She flouriſhes in ſtate, along the fruitful fields avo tos. 


Ihe clowniſh blazons, to each country long ago, 
Which thoſe unletter'd times, with blind devotion lent, 
Before the learned maids our fountains did frequent, 


Where whilſt her waters ſhe with wondrous pleaſure yields, £2 town 


h WK | 3 upon the | 1 | 
To * Wellingborough comes, whoſe fountains in ſhe takes, , orth of 


Which quickening her again, immediately ſhe makes Avon. 0 
To ſhew the muſe can ſhift her habit, and ſhe now To Oundle, which receives contractedly the ſound > > called j 
Of Palatins that ſung, can whiſtle to the plow ; From Avondale, expreſs that river's loweſt ground: ” — 8 | 
And let the curious tax his clownry, with their {kill To Peterborough thence ſhe maketh forth her way, fountains. \Þ 
He recks not, but goes on, and ſay they what they will. | Where Welland hand in hand, goes on with her to ica | 


The bla. © Kent firſt in our account, doth to it ſelf apply, 


20 of (Quoth he) this blazon firſt, Long tails and liberty. Thence lying to the north, whoſe ſundry gifts ſhe ſings. 
the ſires. Suſſex with Surrey ſay, Then let us lead home logg. O dear and dainty nymph, moſt gorgeoully array'd, 
As Hampthire long for her, hath had the term of Hogs. Of all the Driades known, the moſt delicious maid, 
So Dorſetſhire of long, they Deorſers us'd to call. With all delights adorn'd, that any way beſcem 


Cormwal and Devonſhire cry, We'll wreſtle for a fall. A ſylvan, by whoſe ſtate we verily may deem 
A deity in thee, in whole delightful bowers 


Then Somerſet fays, Set the bandog on the bull. | 
And Glo'ſterſhire again is blazon'd, Weigb thy wobl. The fawns and fairies make the longeſt days but hours, 
As Berkſhire hath for hers, Lets to't and toſs the ball. And joying in the foil, where thou aſſum'ſt thy ſear, 
Thou to thy handmaid haſte, (thy pleaſures to await) 


And Wiltſhire will for her, Get home and pay for all. | | 
Rich Buckingham doth bear the term of Bread and bee}, Þ Fair Benefield, whoſe care to thee doth ſurely cleave, 
| Which hears a grals as ſoft, as is the dainty ſleave, 


Where if you beat a buſh, tis odds you ſtart a thief. | 
So Hertford blazon'd is, The club, and clouted ſhoon, And thrum'd ſo thick and deep, that the proud palm?4 
Thereto, I' riſe betime, and fleep again at noon. Es 
When Middleſex bids, Up to London let us go, 
And when our market's. done, we'll have a pot or two. 
As Eſſex hath of old been named, Calves and ſtiles, 
Fair Suffolk, . Maids and milk, and Norfolk, Many wiles. 
So Cambridge hath been call'd, Hold nets, and let us win; 
And Huntingdon, With ftilts we'll flalk through thick and 


When Rockingham, the muſe to her fair foreſt brings, 


deer, 1 
Forſake the cloſer woods, and make their quiet leir 

In beds of platted fog, fo eas'ly there they ſit. 

A foreſt and a chaſe in every thing fo fit 

This iſland hardly hath, ſo near ally'd that be, 

Brave nymph, ſuch praite belongs to Benefield and thee.” 
Whilſt Rockingham was heard with theſe reports to ring, 


thin, St The muſe by making on tow'rds Welland's ominous 

Northamptonſhire of long hath; had this blazon, Love, | ſpring, 1 
Below the girdle all, but little elſe above. I With * Kelmarſh there is caught, for courſing of the hare, 1 A place | 
An outcry Oxford makes, The ſcholars have been here, | Which ſcorns that any place ſhould with her plains com- in the 4 
And little though they paid, yet have they had good cheer, | pare: | e 

Quoth warlike Warwickſhire, 7 bind the ſturdy bear. Which in the proper terms the muſe doth thus report; ieee 
Quoth Wor'ſterſhire again, And I will ſquirt the pear. The man whoſe vacant mind prepares im to. the ſport, ſhire, 

Then Staffordſhire bids Say, and I will beet the fire, The finder ſendeth out, to ſcck gut nimble Wat, 2 

And nothing will J aſt, but good will for my hire. | Which croſſeth in the field, each furlong, every flat, = 2 

Bean belly Le' ſterſnire, her attribute doth bear. 


Till he this pretty beait upon the form hath found, grey- 
Then viewing tor the courſe, which is the faireſt ground, bounds. = 
The greyhounds forth are brought, for courſing then in , /Þ (| 


hare- 
caſe, | under. 


And Bells and bag-pipes next, belong to Lincolnſhire. 
Of Malt-horſe, Bedfordſhire long fince the blazon wan. 
And little Rutlandſhire is termed Raddleman. 
To Derby is aſſign'd the name of Wool and lead. | And choicely in the ſlip, one leading for | q 
As Nottingham's, of old (is common) Ale and bread. The finder puts her up, and gives her courſers law. = 
So Hereford for her ſays, Give me woof and warp. And whillt the eager dogs upon the ſtart do draw, ] 
And Shropſhire ſaith in her, That ſbins be ever ſharp, She riſeth from her ſeat, as though on earth ſhe flew, 14 
Lay wood upon the fire, reach hither me my barp, Forc'd by ſome yelping ' cute to give the greyhounds view, A curr. | 
And whilſt the black bowl walks, we merrily will carp. | Which are at length Jet flip, when gunning out they go, a Wpen 
Old Cheſhire is well known to be the Chief of men. As in reſpect of chem the ſwifteſt wind were flow, 


th a brace; 


| 
| : i | one grey - | | 
Fair women doth belong to Lancaſhire again. When each man runs his horſe, with fixed eyes and notes hound | 
The lands that over Ouſe to Berwick forth do bear, Which dog firſt turns the hare, which firſt the other m_ - 2 | 

Have for their blazon had the Snaffle, ſpur, and ſpear.* coats, in the ; 
| They courſe. 0 
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The 


fount ein Runs Avon, which along to Severn ſhapes her courſe, 


of Wel- 
land. 


Which he the great'ſt of ſaints doth by his name renown, 


That the alone ſhould drown all Holland, and ſhould ſee 


Hut only they ſalute, and each holds on her way, 


POLY-OLBION: 


They wrench her once or twice, ere ſhe a turn will take, 
What's offer*d by the firſt, the other good doth make ; 
And turn for turn again with equal ſpeed they ply, 
Beſtirring their ſwift feet with ſtrange agility : 

A harden'd ridge or way, when if the hare do win, 


Then as ſhot from a bow, ſhe from the dogs doth ſpin, 
That ſtrive to put her off, but when he cannot reach her, 


This giving him a coat, about again-doth fetch her | 


To him that comes behind, which ſeems the hare to bear; 
But with a nimble turn ſhe caſts them both arrear : 
Till oft for want of breath, to fall to ground they make her, 
The greyhounds both ſo ſpent, that they want breath to take 
her. "Obs Rees 
Here leave I whilſt the muſe more ſerious things attends, 
And with my courſe at hare, my Canto likewiſe ends, 
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The fatal Welland from her ſprings, 
This ſong to th'ifle of Ely brings 
Our ancient Engliſh ſaints revives, 
Then in an oblique courſe contrives, 
The rarities that Rutland ſhows, 
Which with this Canto ſhe doth cloſe. 


"x" H1S way, to that fair fount of Welland hath us led, 
I At* Nalby to the north, where from a ſecond head 


But pliant muſe proceed, with our new-handled ſource, 
Or whom from ages paſt, a prophecy there ran, | 
(Which to this ominous flood much fear and reverence wan) 


Her Stamford, which ſo much forgotten ſeems to be ; 
Renown'd for liberal arts, as highly honour'd there, 
As they in Carybridge are, or Oxford ever were; 
Whereby ſhe in her {elf a holineſs ſuppos'd, . 
That in her ſcantled banks, though wandring long inclos'd, 
Let in her ſecret breaſt a catalogue had kept 
Of our religious ſaints, which though they long had ſlept, 
Yet through the chriſten'd world, for they had won ſuch 
fame | 
Both to the Britiſh firſt, then to the Engliſh name, 
For their abundant faith, and ſanctimony known, 
Such as were hither ſent, or naturally our own, | 
It much her genius griev'd, to have them now neglected, 
Whoſe piety ſo much thoſe zealous times reſpected. 
Wherefore ſhe with her ſelf reſolved, when that ſhe 
To Peterborough came, where much ſhe long'd to be, 
That in the wiſhed view of Medhamſted, that town, 


She to his glorious phane an off*ring as to bring, 
Of her dear country's ſaints, the martyrologe would ſing : | 
And therefore all in haſte to Harborough ſhe hy'd, 
Whence Le*ſterſhire ſhe leaves upon the northward ſide, 
At Rutland then arriv'd, where Stamford her ſuſtains, 
By Deeping drawing out, to Lincolnſhire ſhe leans, 
Upon her bank by north, againſt this greater throng, 
Northamptonſhire to ſouth till lies with her along, 
And now approaching near to this appointed place, 
Where ſhe and Nen make ſhew as though they would em- 
brace 3 | 


When holy Welland thus was wiſely heard to ſay. 

< I fing of faints, and yet my ſong ſhall not be fraught 
With miracles by them, but feigned to be wrought, _ 
© That they which did their lives ſo palbably bely, 
© To times have much impeach'd their holineſs thereby: 
Though fools (I ſay ) on them, ſuch poor impoſtures lay, 
© Have ſcandal'd them to ours, far fooliſher than they, 
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© Which think they have by this ſo great advantage. got 
Their venerable names from memory to blot, 


| © Which truth can neer-permit; and thou that art fo 


pure, N | 

The name of ſuch a ſaint that no way canſt endure ; 

* Know in reſpect of them to recompenſe that hate, 

The wretched'fl thing, and thou have both one death and 
date: e | 

From all vain worſhip too; and yet am I as free 

* AS 18 the moſt preciſe, I paſs not who he be. 


| © Antiquity I love, nor by the world's deſpight, 


I cannot be remov'd from that my dear delight.” 

This ſpoke, to her fair aid her ſiſter Nen ſhe wins, 

When ſhe of all her ſaints, now with that man begins. 
Ihe firſt that ever told Chriſt crucify'd to us, | 


By Paul and Peter ſent) juſt Ariftobulus, 


* Renown'd in holy writ, a labourer in the word, 


| ; For that moſt certain truth, oppoſing fire and ſword, 
| By th' Britains murthered here, ſo unbelieving then. 


; Next holy Joſeph came, the merciful'ſt of men, 
g The ſaviour of mankind, in ſepulchre that laid, 
; That to the Britains was th*apoſtle ; in his aid 
Saint Duvian, and with him faint Fagan, both which were 


| His ſcholars, likewiſe left their ſacred reliques here: 
All denizens of ours, t'advance the chriſtian ſtate, 


At Glaſtenbury long that were commemorate, 
When Amphibal again our martyrdom 

* In that moſt bloody reign of Diocleſian : 5 

This man into the truth, that bleſſed Alban led 

* (Our Proto- martyr call'd)who ſtrongly diſcipled 

In chriſtian patience, learnt his tortures to appeaſe : 

His fellow martyrs then, Stephen, and Socrates, 3 
At holy Alban's town, their feſtival ſhould hold; 4 
© So of that martyr nam'd, (which Ver'lam was of old.) I 
A thouſand other ſaints, whom Amphibal had taught, 

Flying the pagan foe, their lives that ſtrictly ſought, 


Were ſlain where Litchfield is, whoſe name doth rightly 


ſound, 


„(There of thoſe chriſtians ſlain) Dead field, or burying 


ground. [ya 
| © Then for the chriſtian faith, two other here that ſtood, 
And teaching, bravely ſeal'd their doctrine with their blood: 
« Saint Julius, and with him faint Aron, have their room, 
At Carleon ſuf ring death by Dioclefian's doom; 
© Whoſe. ting reign tempeſtuouſly that rag'd, 
Gainſt thoſe here for the faith, their utmoſt that ingag'd, 
Saint Angule put to death, one of our holieft men, 
At London, of that ſee, the godly biſhop then 
In that our infant church, ſo reſolute was he. 
* A ſecond martyr too grace London's ancient ſee, 
© Though it were after long, good Voadine who reprov'd 
Proud Vortiger his king unlawfully that lov'd 


« Another's 
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£ Another's wanton wife, and wrong' d his nuptial bed 
For which by that ſtern prince unjuſtly murdered, 
© As hea martyr dy'd, is fainted with the reſt, 
© The third faint of that ſee (tho? only he confeſt) 
c Was Guithelme, unto whom thoſe times that reverence 
ave, 
As he Tiles with them eternally ſhall have. 
So Melior may they bring, the duke of Cornwal's ſon, 
By his falſe brother's hands, to death who being done 
In hate of Chriſtian faith, whoſe zeal leſt time ſhould taint, 
© As he a martyr was, they juſtly made a ſaint. 
< Thoſe godly Romans then {who as mine author faith) 
* Wan good king Lucius firſt tꝰ embrace the Chriſtian faith, 
« Fugatius, and his friend St. Damian, as they were 
8 Made denizens of ours, have their remembrance here: 
As two more (near that time Chriſt Jeſus that confeſt, 
And that moſt lively faith by their good works expreſt) 
< St. Eluan with his pheere St. Midwin, who to win 
© TheBritons, (come from Rome, where chriſten'd they had 
been) | 
© Converted to the faith their choaknds, whoſe dear grave, 
That Glaſtenbury grac'd, there their memorial have. 
As they their ſacred bones in Britain here beſtow'd, 
© So Britain likewiſe ſent her ſaints to them abroad: 
« Marſellus that juſt man, who having gathered in 
The ſcatter*d Chriſtian flock, inſtructed that had been 
© By holy Joſeph here; to congregate he wan 
© This juſtly named faint, this never-wearied man, 
© Next to the Germans preach'd, till (void of earthly fear) 
© By his courageous death, he much renown'd Trevere. 
Then of our native ſaints, the firſt that dy'd avroad z 
© Beatus next to him ſhall fitly be beſtow'd, 
In Switzerland who preach'd, whom there thoſe paynims 
ſlew, 
When greater in their place, though not in faith, enſue 
© St. Lucius (call'd of us) the primer chriſten'd king, 
<£ Of th' ancient Britons then, who led the glorious ring 
Jo all the Saxon race, that here did him ſucceed, 
© Changing his regal robe to a religious weed, 
His rule in Britain left, and to Helvetia hy'd, | 
Where he a biſhop liv'd, a martyr laſtly dy'd. 
As Conſtantine the Great, that godly emperor, 
Here firſt the Chriſtian church that did to peace reſtore, 
© Whoſe ever bleſſed birth, (as by the power divine) 
© The Roman empire brought into the Britiſh line, 
Conſtantinople's crown, and th? ancient Britons glory. 
So other here we have to furniſh up our ſtory, 
St. Melon well-near when the Britiſh church began, 
© (Even early in the reign of Rome's Valerian) 
© Here leaving us for Rome, from thence to Roan was 
call'd, 
To preach unto the French, where fon ha was inſtall'd 
Her biſhop : Britain ſo may of her Gudwall vaunt, _ 
* Who firſt the Flemings taught, whole feaſt is held at 
Gaunt. 
So others forth ſhe brought to little Britain vow d, 
St. Wenlock, and with him St. Sampſon, both allow'd 
* Apoſtles of chat place, the firſt the abbot ſole 
Of Tawrac, and the laſt fate on the ſee of Dole: | 
Where dying, Maglor then thereof was biſhop made, 
« Sent purpoſely from hence that people to perſuade 
Jo keep the Chriſtian faith: ſo Goluin gave we thither, 
© Who ſLinted being there, we ſet them here together, 
As of the weaker ſex, that ages have enſhrin'd 
* Amongſt the Britiſh dames, and worthily divin'd: 
The finder of the croſs queen Helena doth lead, 
who tho' Rome ſet a crown on her imperial head, 
Let in our Britain born, and bred up choicely here. 
© Emerita the next, king Lucius ſiſter dear, 
*Whoin Helveria with her martyr brother dy'd ; 
Bright Urſula the third, who undertook to guide 
© Thy eleven thouſand aids to little Britain ſent, 
By ſeas and bloody men devoured as they went: 
Of which we find theſe four have been for ſaints prefer'd, 
(And with their leader ſtill do live incalender d) 


| 


1 


* St. Agnes, Cordula, Odillia, Florence, which 
* With wondrous ſumptuous ſhrines thoſe ages did inrich 


At Cullen, where their lives moſt clearly are expreſt, 


6 ” yearly feaſts obſerv*d to them and all the reſt, 

But when it came to paſs the Saxon powers had put 
b The Britains from theſe parts, and them o'er Severn ſhut, 
* The Chriſtian faith with her, then Cambria had alone, 
With thoſe that it receiv'd (from this now England)gone, 
* Whoſe Cambrobritons ſo their ſaints as duly brought, 
* T*advance the Chriſtian faith, effectually that wrought, 
Their David, (one deriv'd of thi royal Britiſh blood) 
* Who gainft Pelagius' falſe and damn'd opinions ſtood, 
And turn'd Menenia” s name to David's ſacred ſee, 
* The patron of the Welſh deſerving well to be: 


|< With Cadock, next to whom comes Canock, both which 


were 

Prince Brechan's ſons, who gave the name to Brecknock- 
ſhire; 

The firſt a martyr made, a confeſſor the other. 

So Clintanck, Brecknock's prince, as from one ſelf. ſame 
mother, 

A faint upon that ſeat, the other doth enſue, 

* Whom for the Chriſtian taith a pagan ſoldier "New. 

So biſhops can the bring, of which her ſaints ſhall be, 


| © As Aſaph, who firſt gave that name unto that ſee; 
| © Of Bangor, and may hoaſt St. David which her wan 


Much reverence, and with theſe Owdock and Telean, 


| © Both biſhops of Landaff, and faints in their ſucceſſion; 


* Two other tollowing theſe, both in the ſame profeſſion, 


| © Saint Dybric whoſe report old Carleon yet doth carry, 


* And Elery in Northwales, who built a monaſtery, 

In which himſelf became the abbot, to his praife, 

* And ſpent in almsand prayer the remnant of his days. 
But leaving theſe divin'd, to Decuman w- come, 

* InNorthwales who was crown'd with giorious martyrdom. 
* Juſtinian, as that man a fainted place delery'd, 


{© Who ſtill to feed his foul, his ſinful body ſtarv'd: 


And for that height in zea!, whereto he did attain, 


There by his fellow monks, moit cruelly was ſlain. 
So Cambria, Beno bare; and Gildae, 


witch doth grace 
Old Bangor, and by whoſe learn'd writings we embrace 
«The knowledge ol choſe times; the fruits of whoſe juſt pen, 


| © Shall live for ever freſh, with all truth-ſearching men. 


© Then other, which for her's old Cambria doth aver, 
St. Serian, and with him we ſet St Daforre, 

Then Tather will we take, an Chyned to the reſt, 
With Baruk, who ſo mug the iſle of Bardſey blett 

« By his moſt powerful prayer, to ſolitude that liv'd, 


And of all worldly care his zealous foul depriv'd. 


Of theſe, ſome liv*d not long, ſome wond'rous aged were, 
© But in the mountains liv'd, all hermits here and there. 

O more than mortal men, whoſe faith and carneſt prayers, 
Not only bare ye hence, but were thoſe mighty ſtairs | 

* By which you went to heaven, and God ſo clearly ſaw, 
« As this vain earthly pomp had not the power to draw 

© Your elevated fouls, but once to look ſo low, | 

As thoſe depreſſed paths, wherein baſe worldlings go. 

© What mind doth not admire the knowledge of theſe men? 


| © But zealous muſe return unto thy taſk again. 


© Theſe holy men at home, as here they were beſtow'd, 
So Cambria had ſuch too, as famous were abroad. 
« Sophy, king Gulick's {on of Northwales, who had ſeen 


The ſepulchre thiee times, and more, ſeven times nad been 
| © On pilgrimage at Rome, of Beneventum there 

| * The painful biſhop made; by him ſo place we here, 

|< St. Macklove, from Northwales to little Britain ſent, 


© That people to convert, who reſolutely bent, 


|< Of Athelney in time the biſhop there became 


Which her firſt title chang'd, and took his proper name. 


|< So the her virgins had, and vow'd as were the belt : 


st. Keyne, prince Brechan's child, (a man ſo h:gh'y bleſt, 
That thirty born to him all faints accounted were. ) 
St. Inthwar fo apart ſhall with theſe other bear, 
Who out of falſe ſuſpect was by her brother ſlain. 


Then Winifrid, whoſe name yet famous doth remain, 
197 
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© Whopreach'd the Chriſtian faith here nine and thirty year, 


d An iſlet 


© Whoſe fountain in Northwales intitled by her name, 
For moſs, and for the ſtones that be about the ſame, 
Is ſounded through this iſle, and to this latter age, 
© Is of our Romiſts held their lateſt pilgrimage. 

© But when the Saxons here ſo ſtrongly did reſide, 
And ſurely ſeated once, as owners to abide; 
© When nothing in the world to their deſire was wanting, 


Except the Chriſtian faith, for whoſe ſubſtantial planting, 


St. Auguſtine from Rome was to this iſland ſent ; 


And coming through large France, arriving firſt in Kent, 


© Converted to the faith king Ethelbert, till then 

© Unchkriſten'd that had liv'd, with all his Kentiſh men, 

And of their chiefeſt town, now Canterbury call'd, 

The biſhop firſt was made, and on that ſee inſtall'd. 

© Four other, and with him for knowledge great in name, 

© That in this mighty work of our converſion came, 

© Lawrence, Melitus then, with Juſtus, and Honorius, 

© In this great Chriſtian work, all which had been laborious, 

* To venerable age each coming in degree, 

© Succeeded him again in Canterbury ſee, 

As Peter born in France, with theſe and made our own, 

And Pauline whoſegreatzeal was by his preaching ſhown. 

Ihe firſt to abbot's ſtate, wiſe Auſten did prefer, 

And to the latter gave the ſee of Rocheſter ; 

* All canoniz'd for ſaints, as worthy ſure they were, 

For *ſtabliſhing the faith, which was received here. 

Fey countries where our Chriſt had e'cr been preached 
then, 

« But ſent into this iſle ſome of their godly men. 

From Perſia led by zeal, ſo Ive this iſland fought, 

And near our eaſtern fens a fit place finding, taught 

The faith : which place from him alone the name derives, 


And of that ſainted man ſince call'd is St. Ives; 


© Such reverence to herſelf that time devotion wan. 
So ſun burnt Africk ſent us holy Adrian, 


An abbot in this iſle, and to this nation dear, 

That in our country two provincial ſynods call'd, 

© T” reforin the church that time with hereſies enthrall'd. 

So Denmark Henry ſent t' increaſe our holy ſtore, 

Who falling in from thence upon our northern ore 
In th' iſle of * Cochet liv'd, near to the mouth of TG 


upon the © In faſting as in prayer, a man ſo much divine, 
e « That only thrice a week on homely cates he fed, 
in the Ger. And three times in the week himſelf he ſilenced, 
man ſea, That in remembrance of this moſt abſtemious man, 
„ Upon his bleſſed death the Engliſhmen began, 
* By him to name their babes, which it ſo frequent brings, 
Which name hath honour'd been by many Engliſh kings. 
So Burgundy to us three men moſt reverend bare, 
Amongſt our other ſaints, that claim to have their ſhare, 
Of which was Felix firſt, who in th' Eaſt-Saxon reign, 
* Converted to the faith king Sigbert : him again 
* Enſueth Anſelm, whom Auguſta ſent us in, 
And Hugh, whoſe holy life to Chriſt did many win, 
© Henry * By*© Henry th' empreſs' fon holp hither, and to have 
theſecond, 


Him wholly to be ours, the ſee of Lincoln gave. 
So Lombardy to us, our reverend Langfranck lent, 


© For whom into this land king William conqueror ſent, _ 


And Canterbury's ſee to his wiſe charge aſſign'd. 


Nor France to theſe for her's was any whit behind, 
© For Grimbald ſhe us gave, (as Peter long before, 
Who with St. Auſten came to preach upon this ſhore) 
© By Alfred hither call'd, who him an abbot made, 


Who by his godly life, and preaching did perſuade 


© The Saxons to believe the true and quick*ning word: 


_ © So after long again ſhe likewiſe did afford, 


St. Oſmond, whom the ſee of Saliſbury doth own, 

A biſhop once of her's, and in our conqueſt known, 
When hither to that end their Norman William came, 
Remigius then, whoſe mind, that work of ours of fame, 
© Rich Lincoln minſter ſhews, where he a biſhop ſat, 
Which (it ſhould ſeem) he built for men to wonder at. 


For holineſs, 


| 


POLY-OLB1ON: 


© So potent were the powers of churchmen in thoſe days. 


Then Henry nam'd of Blois, from France who croſs'd 
the ſcas 


With Stephen earl of Blois his brother, after king, 


In Wincheſter's rich ſee, who him eſtabliſhing, 
He in thoſe troublous times in preaching took ſuch pain, 
* As he by them was not canonized in vain. 

As other countries here their holy men beſtow'd ; 
So Britain likewiſe ſent her ſaints to them abroad, 
* And into neighbouring France our moſt religious went, 
St. Clare that native was of Rocheſter in Kent, 
At Volcaſyne came vow'd the French inſtructing there, 
So early ere the truth amongſt them did appear, 
* That more than half a God they thought that reverend 

man. 

Our Judock, ſo in France ſuch fame our nation wan, 
where long an abbor's life he led 
At Pontoile, and ſo much was honour'd, that being dead, 
And after threeſcore years (their lateſt period dated) 
His body taken up, was ſolemnly tranſlated. 
As Ceofrid, that ſometime of Waremouth abbot was, 
In his return from Rome, as he through France did pals 
At Langres left his life, whoſe holineſs even yet, 
Upon his reverend grave, in memory doth ſit. 
St. Alk win ſo for ours, we Engliſh boaſt again, 


The tutor that became to mighty Charlemagne, 


That holy man, whoſe heart was ſo with goodneſs fill'd, 

As out of zeal he wan that mighty king to build 

That academy now at Paris, whoſe foundation 

Thro' all the Chriſtian world hath ſo renown'd that nation, 

As well deciares his wealth, that had the power to do it, 

As his moſt lively zeal, perſuading him unto it. | 

As Simon cull'd the ſaint of Bourdeaux, which ſo wrought, 

« By preaching there the truth, that happily he brought 

The people of thoſe parts from paganiſm, wherein 

© Their unbelieving ſouls ſo long had nuzled been. 

So in the Norman rule, two moſt religious were, 

* Amongſt ours that in France diſperſed here and there, 

« Preach'd to that nation long, St. Hugh, who born our 
own, 


In our firſt Henry's rule ſat on the ſee of Rohan, 


Where reverenc'd he was long. St. Edmund fo again, 


Who baniſhed from hence in our third Henry's reign, 
|< There led an hermit's life near Pontoiſe, (where before 


St. Judock did the like) whoſe honour to reſtore, 


|< Religious Lewis there interr'd with wond”rous coſt, 


Of whoſe rich funeral France deſervedly may boaſt. 
Then Main we add to theſe, an abbot here of ours, 
To little Britain ſent, employing all his powers 
To bring them to the faith, which he ſo well effected, 
That ſince he as a ſaint hath ever been reſpected. 

As theſe of ours in France, ſo had we thoſe did ſhow 
In Germany, as well the Higher, as the Low, 
c Their faith: in Frieſeland firſt St. Boniface our beſt, 


1+ Who of the ſee of Mentz, while there he ſat poſſeſt, 


At Dockum had his death, by faithleſs Friſians flain,' 
© Whoſe anniverſaries there did after long remain. 
So Wigbert full of faith, and heavenly wiſdom went 


Unto the ſelf ſame place, as with the ſame intent 


With Eglemond, a man as great with God as he; 
As they agreed in life, ſo did their ends agree, 
Both by Radbodius ſlain, who rul'd in Friſia then: 


[+ So in the ſacred roll of our religious men, 


In Friſe that preach'd the faith we of St. Lullus read, 
« Who in the ſee of Mentz did Boniface ſucceed ; 
And Willihad that of Bren, that ſacred ſeat ſupply'd, 
« So holy that him there, they halfly deify*d; 


With Marchelme, and with him our Plechelme, holy men, 


© That to the Friſes now, and to the Saxons then, 
In Germany abroad the glorious goſpel ſpread, 

© Who at their lives depart, their bodies gathered, 
Were at old-Seell enſhrin'd, their obuts yearly kept: 
Such as on them have had as many praiſes heap'd, 


That 
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© That in their lives the truth as conſtantly confeſt, 
As th' other that their faith by martyrdom expreſt. 
In Friſe, as theſe of ours, their names did famous leave, 
Again ſo had we thoſe as much renown'd in Cleve 
« St. Swibert, and with him St. Willick, which from hence, 
To Cleveland held their way, and in the truth's defence | 
« Pawn'd their religious lives, and as they went together, 
© So one and ſelf ſame place allotted was to either: 
For both of them at Wert in Cleveland ſeated were, 
« St. Swibert biſhop was, St. Willick abbot there. 
So Guelderland again ſhall our moſt holy bring, 
As Edilbert the ſon of Edilbald the king 
Of our South-Saxon rule, inceſſantly that taught 
© TheGuelders, whoſe bleſt days unto their period brought, 
© Unto his reverend corpſe, old Harlem harbour gave; 
So Werenfrid again, and Otger both we have, 
Who to thoſe people preach'd, whoſe praiſe that coun- 
try tells. | 
What nation names a faint for virtue that excels _ 
« St. German who for Chriſt his biſhoprick forſook, 
And in the Netherlands moſt humbly him betook, 
From place to place to paſs, the ſecrets to reveal, 
Of our dear Saviour's death, and laſt of all to ſeal _ 
His doctrine with his blood: In Belgia fo abroad, 
St. Wynock in like ſort, his bleſſed time beſtow'd, 
* Whoſe relicks Wormſhault (yet) in Flanders hath reſerv'd. 
Of theſe, th' rebellious fleſh (to win them heaven) that 
ſtarv'd. 5 
St. Menigold, a man, who in his youth had been 
A ſoldier, and the French and German wars had ſeen, 
© A hermit laſt became, his ſinful ſoul to ſave, 
* To whom good Arnulph, that moſt godly emperor gave 
Some ground not far from Liege, his hermitage to ſet, 
© Whoſe floor when with his tears he many a day had wet, 
He for the Chriſtian faith upon the ſame was ſlain : 
So aid th' Erwaldi there moſt worthily attain 


© Their martyrs glorious types, to Ireland firſt approv'd, | 


© But after (in their zeal) as need requir'd remov'd, 
They to Weſtphalia went, and as they brothers were, 
So they, the Chriſtian faith together preaching there, 
© Th' old pagan Saxons ſlew, out of their hatred deep 
To the true faith, whoſe ſhrines brave Cullen {till doth 
keep. 
80 Adler one of ours, by England ſet apart 
For Germany, and ſent that people to convert, 
* Of Erford biſhop made, there alſo had his end. 
St. Liphard likewiſe to our martyrologe ſhall lend, 
Who having been at Rome on pilgrimage, to ſce 
The relicks of the ſaints, ſuppoſed there to be, 
© Returning by the way of Germany, at laſt, | 
* Preaching the Chriſtian faith, as he through Cambray paſt, 
The pagan people flew, whoſe relicks Huncourt hath : 
* Theſe others ſo we had, which trod the ſelf ſame path 
In Germany, which ſhe moſt reverently embrac'd. 
St. John a man of ours, on Saltzburg's ſee was plac'd ; 
St. Willibald of Eiſt the biſhop ſo became, 
And Burchard Engliſh born, the man molt great of name, 
Of Wirtzburg biſhop was, at Hohemburg that rear'd _ 
The monaſtery, wherein he richly was interr'd. | 
* So Maeſtricht unto her St. Willibord did call, 

© And ſeated him upon her ſee epiſcopal, ; 
As two St. Lebwins there amongſt the reſt are brought; 

* Th one o'er Iſell's banks the ancient Saxons taught: 
At Over- Iſell reſts, the other did apply, 
© The Guelders, and by them interr*d at Daventry. 
St. Wynibald again, at Hidlemayne enjoy'd 
The abbacy, in which his godly time employ'd _ 
© In their converſion there, which long time him withſtood, 
St. Gregory then, with us ſprung of the royal blood, 
* And ſon to him whom we the elder Edward ſtile, 
Both court and country left, which he eſteemed vile, 
Which Germany receiv'd, where he at Mayniard led 
A ſtrict monaſtick life, a ſaint alive and dead. 


1 


So had we ſome of ours for Italy were preſt, 


As well as theſe before, ſent out into the eaſt. | 
« King Inas having done fo great and wondrous things, 
As well might be ſuppos'd the works of ſundry kings, 
Erecting beauteous phanes, and monuments fo fair, 


« As monarchs have not fince been able to repair, 


Of many that he built, the leaſt, in time when the 

Have (by weak mens neglect) been fall'n into decay: 

This realm by him enrich'd, he poverty profeſs'd, 

In pilgrimage to Rome, where meekly he deceas'd. 

As Richard the dear ſon to Lothar king of Kent, 

When he his happy days religiouſly had ſpent ; 

And feeling the approach of his declining age, 

« Defirous to ſee Rome in holy pilgrimage, 

Into thy country come at Lucca, left his life, 

+ Whole miracles there done, yet to this day are rife. 

* The patron of that place, fo Tuſcany in thee, 

At fair Mount: flaſcon ſtill the memory ſhall be 

| © Of holy Thomas there molt reverently interr'd, 
Who ſometime to the ſee of Hereford prefer'd ; 

* 'Thence travelling to Rome, in his return bereft 

* His life by ſickneſs, there to thee his body left. 


* Yet Italy gave not theſe honours all to them 


That viſited her Rome, but from Jeruſalem, 
some coming back thro? thee, and yielding up their ſpirits, 


On thy rich earth receiv'd their moſt deſerved merits. 
* O Naples, as thine own, in thy large territory, 


. 


þ 


Even to this day the ſhrines religiouſly doſt keep, 


Of many a bleſſed faint which in thy lap doth ſleep : 
As Eleutherius, come from viſiting the tomb, 
Thou gav'ſt to him at Arke in thy Apulia room 
Jo ſet his holy cell, where he an hermit dy'd, 

* Canonized her faint ; ſo haſt thou glorify'd 

St. Gerrard, one of ours, (above the former grac'd) 
In ſuch a ſumptuous ſhrine at Galinaro plac'd 
At Sancto Padre ſo, St. Fulke hath ever fame, 
© Which from that reverend man 't ſh 


the name, | 


« His relicks there reſerv'd; ſo holy Ardwin's ſhrine 
« Is at Ceprano kept, and honour'd as divine, | | 
For miracles, that there by his ſtrong faith were wrought, 
* *Mongſt theſe ſelected men, the ſepulchre that ſought, 
And in thy rea'm arriv'd, their bleſſed fouls reſign'd: 
Dur Bernard's body yet at Arpine we may find, 
Until this preſent time, her patronizing faint, 


* Tho? to our country's praiſe, yet to thy greater glory, 


ould ſeem deriy'd 


So countries more remote, with ours we did acquaint, 


As Richard for the fame his holineſs had won, 
And for the wondrous thing 


done,” | 


From this his native home into Calabria call'd, 

And of St, Andrew's there the biſhop was inſtall'd, 
For whom the hath proteſs'd much reverence to this land: 
St. William with this man, a parallel may ſtand, 


* Thro? all the Chriſtian world accounted fo divine, 
That travelling from hence to holy Paleſtine, 
* Deſirous that moſt ble} Jeruſalem to fee, 


Prior of that holy houſe by ſuffrages related, 


s that thro? his prayers were 


3 (In which the Saviour's ſelf ſo oft vouchſaf'd to be) 


Jo th' ſepulchre of Chriſt, which there was dedicated 


Jo Tyre in Syria thence remov'd in little ſpace, 
And in leſs time ordain'd archiſhop of that place; 


| © That God-inſpired man, with heavenly goodneſs fill'd, 
A faint amongſt the reſt deſcrvedly is held. ; 


« Yet Italy, nor France, nor Germany, thoſe times 
* Employ'd not all our men, but into colder climes, 
* They wander'd thro' the world, their countries that for- 


ſook. 
So Sigfrid ſent from hence devoutly undertook 
Thoſe pagans wild and rude, of Gothia to convert, 
Who having labour'd long, with danger oft ingirt, 
Was in his reverend age for his deſerved fee, 
By Olaus king of Goths, ſet on Vexovia's lee, 
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With paynims, nothing elſe but heatheniſh rites that 


And Henry in thoſe days of Oxſto biſhop made, 


With Fſkill thither ſent, to teach that barbarous nation, 


Into thoſe colder climes to people beaſtly rude, 


Some ſuch ſelected ones for piety and zeal, 


So many men devout, as rais'd that church ſo high, 


 _ © Whom time may ſay, that ſaints it worthily did make 


He being but a child, in his clear boſom felt 


And as the Chriſtian faith this holy man had taught, 


© So Dunſtan as the reſt aroſe through many ſees, 


© To Norway, and to thoſe great north-eaſt countries far; 
So Gotebald gave himſelf holding a Chriſtian war 


knew. 
As Suethia to herſelf theſe men moſt reverend drew, 
St. Ulfrid of our ſaints as famous there as any, 
Nor ſcarcely find we one converting there ſo many. 


© The firſt that Swethen king, which ever did perſuade, 
On Finland to make war, to force them by the ſword, 
* When nothing elſe could ſerve to hear the powerful word; 


* Who on the paſſion day, there preaching on the paſſion, 
* T* expreſs the Saviour's love to mankind, taking pain, 
By cruel paynims hands was in the pulpit ſlain, 

Upon that bleſſed day Chriſt died for ſinful man, 
Upon that day for Chriſt his martyr's crown he wan. 

So David drawn from hence into thoſe farther parts, 
By preaching, who to pierce thoſe paynims harden'd hearts, 
© Inceflantly proclaim'd Chriſt Jeſus, with a cry 

* Againſt their heathen gods, and blind idolatry. 


© So others that were ours courageouſly purſu'd 

© The planting of the truth, in zeal three moſt profound, 

The reliſh of whoſe names by likelineſs of ſound, 

© Both in their lives and deaths, a likelineſs might ſhow, 

As Unaman we name, and Shunaman that go, 

* With Wynaman their friend, which martyr*d gladly were 

In Gothland, whilſt they taught with Chriſtian patience 
there. 

Nor thoſe from us that went, nor thoſe that hither came 
From the remoteſt parts, were greater yet in name, 
Than thoſe reſiding here on many a goodly ſee, 
© (Great biſhops in account, now greater ſaints that be) 


| 


As to the wretched world, more clearly could reveal, | 

How much there might of God in mortal man be found 

© In charitable works, or ſuch as did abound, 

Which by their good ſucceſs in after times were bleſt, 

© Were then related ſaints, as worthier than the reſt. 
Of Canterbury here with thoſe I will begin, 

© That firſt archbiſhop's ſee, on which there long had been 


* Much reverence, and have won their holy hierarchy : 

© Of which he firſt that did with goodneſs ſo inflame 
Ihe hearts of the devout (that from his proper name) 
© As one (even) ſent from God, the ſouls of men to ſave 
The title unto hun, of Deodat they gave. 

The biſhops Brightwald next, and Tatwin in we take, 


© Succeeding in that ſee directly even as they, DR od: 

Here by the muſe are plac'd, who ſpent both night and 
day 85 | 

* By doctrine, or by deeds, inſtructing, doing good, 

© In raifing them were fall'n, or ſtrengthening them that 
ſtood. | | 

Then Odo the ſevere, who highly did adorn 

That ſee, (yet being of unchriſten*d parents born, 

* Whoſe coufitry Denmark was, but in Eaſt-England 
dwelt) | | | | 


© The moſt undoubted truth, and yet unbaptiz'd long; 
© But as he grew in years, in ſpirit ſo growing ſtrong : 


© He likewiſe for that faith in ſundry battles fought. 


To this arch-rype at laſt aſcending by degrees, 

There by his power confirm'd, and ſtrongly credit won, 
© To many wond'rous things which he before had done. 
To whom when (as they ſay) the Devil once appear'd, 
This man ſo full of faith, not once at all afraid, 
« Strong conflicts with him had, in miracles moſt great. 


* AS Egelnoth again much grac'd that ſacred leat, 


Us with as many faints, as any ſee (or more) 
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Who for his godly deeds ſurnamed was the Good, 
Not boaſting of his birth, tho* come of royal blood: 
For that, nor at the firſt, a monk's mean cowl deſpis'd, 
With winning men to God, who never was ſuffic'd. 

* Theſe men before expreſs'd; ſo Eadſine next enſues, 


1 To propagate the truth, no toil that did refuſe ; 
þ In Harold's time who lived, when William conqueror 


came, 
For holineſs of life, attain*d unto that fame, 


That ſoldiers fierce and rude, that pity never knew, 


Were ſuddenly made mild, as changed in his view, 

* This man with thoſe before, moſt worthily related 

* Arch-ſaints, as in their ſees arch-biſhops conſecrated. 
St. Thomas Becket then, which Rome did ſo much hery, 
As to his chriſten'd name they added Canterbury; 
There to whoſe ſumptuous ſhrine the near ſucceeding ages, 
So mighty off rings ſent, and made ſuch pilgrimages, 


Concerning whom, the world ſince then hath ſpent much 


breath, 
And many queſtions made both of his life and death: 


If he were truly juſt, he hath his right; if no, 
Thoſe times were much to blame, that have him reckon'd 


ſo. | 
Then theſe from York enſue, whoſe lives have as much 
grac'd | 
That ſee, as theſe before in Canterbury plac'd: 
St. Wilfrid of her ſaints, we then the firſt will bring, 
* Who twice by Egfrid's ire, the ſtern Northumbrian king, 
* Expuls'd his ſacred ſeat, moſt patiently it bare, 
The man for ſacred gifts almoſt beyond compare. 
Then Boſa next to him as meek and humble hearted, 
As th' other full of grace, to whom great God imparted 
* His mercies ſundry ways, as age upon him came. 


© And next him followeth John, who likewiſe bare the name 
Of Beverley, where he moſt happily was born, 
|* Whoſe holineſs did much his native place adorn, 


* Whoſe vigils had by thoſe devouter times bequeſts 
The ceremonies due to great and ſolemn feaſts. 


So Oſwald of that ſeat, and Cedwall fainted were, 
Both reverenc'd and renown'd archbiſhops, living there 


* The former to that ſee, from Worceſter transfer'd, 

* Deceaſed, was again at Worceſter interr'd ; 

The other in that ſee a ſepulchre they choſe, 

And did for his great zeal amongſt the ſaints diſpoſe, 
As William by deſcent come of the conqueror's ſtrain, 
Whom Stephen ruling here did in his time ordain 


|* Archbiſhop of that ſee, among our ſaints doth fall, 


* Deriv'd from thoſe two ſeats, ſtyl'd archiepiſcopal. 
Next theſe arch- ſces of ours, now London place doth 


1 | 
Which had thoſe, of whom time ſaints worthily did 
make. | | 


As Ceda, (brother to that reverend biſhop Chad, 


At Litchfield in thoſe times, his famous ſeat that had) 
« Is fainted for that ſee amongſt our reverend men, 


From London tho? at length remov'd to Leſtingen, 


A monaſtery, which then he richly had begun. 


Him Erkenwald enſues th* Eaſt-Engliſh Ofa's ſon, 


His father's kingly court, who for a croſier fled, 

< Whoſe works ſuch fame him won for holineſs, that dead, 
Time him enſhrin'd in Paul's, (the mother of that ſee) 

© Which with revenues large, and privileges he 
Had wondrouſly endow' d; to goodneſs fo affected, 
That he thoſe abbies great, from his own power erected 
At Chertſey near to Thames, and Barking famous long. 


So Roger hath a room in theſe our fainted throng, = 


Who by his words and works ſo taught the way to heaven, 
As that great name to him ſure was not vainly given. 
With Wincheſter again proceed we, which ſhall ſtore 


Of whom we yet have ſung, (as Heada there we have) 
* Who by his godly lite, ſo good inſtructions gave, ; 


- 


þ 
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As teaching that the way to make men to live well, 
Example us aſſur'd, did preaching far excel. 
Our Swithun then enſues, of him why ours I ſay, 
© Is that upon his feaſt, his dedicated day, | 
© As it in harvelt haps, fo plowmen note thereby, 
< Th enſuing forty days be either wet or dry, 
© As that day falleth out, whoſe miracles may we 
Believe thoſe former times, he well might fainted be. 
So Frithſtan for a ſaint incalendar'd we find, 
© With Brithſtan not a whit the holieſt man behind, 
© Canoniz'd, of which two, the former for reſpect 
Of virtues in him found, the latter did elect 
* To ſit upon his ſee, who likewiſe dying there, 
< To Ethelbald again ſucceeding did appear, 
The honour to a faint, as challenging his due. 
« Theſe formerly expreſs'd, then Elpheg doth enſue ; 
Then Ethelwald, of whom this alms-deed hath been told, 
© That in a time of dearth his church's plate he ſold, 
' relieve the needy poor; the church's wealth (quoth he) 
May be again repair'd, but ſo theſe cannot be. 
With theſe before expreſs'd, fo Britwald forth ſhe brought, 
By faith and earneſt prayer his miracles that wrought, 
That ſuch againſt the faith, that were moſt ſtony-hearted, 
By his religious life, have laſtly been converted. 
« This man, when as our kings ſo much decayed were, 
As *twas ſuppos'd their line would be extinguiſh'd here, 
Had in his dream reveal'd, to whom all-doing heaven, 
The ſcepter of this land in after-times had given; 
Which in prophetick ſort by him deliver'd was, 
And as he ſtoutly ſpake, it truly came to pals. 
So other ſouthern ſees, here either leſs or more, 
Have likewiſe had their ſaints, tho' not alike in ſtore. 
Of Rocheſter we have St. Ithamar, being then 
< In thoſe firſt times, firſt of our native Engliſhmen 
Reſiding on that ſeat ; ſo as an aid to her, 
« But ſingly ſainted thus, we have of Chicheſter, 
St. Richard, and with him St. Gilbert, which do ſtand 
Inroll'd amongſt the reſt of this our mitred band, 
Of whom ſuch wond'rous things, for truths delivered are, 
As now may ſeem to ſtretch our {trait belief too far. 
And Cimbert, of a ſaint had the deſerved right, 
* His yearly obiits long, done in the ifle of Wight, 
© A biſhop, as ſome ſay, but certain of what ſce | 
It ſcarcely can be prov'd, nor is it known to me. 
© Whilſt Sherburne was a fee, and in her glory ſhone, 
And Bodmin likewiſe had a biſhop of her own, 
« Whoſe dioceſe that time contained Cornwal z theſe 
Had as the reſt their ſaints, derived from their fees : 
The frſt, her Adelme had, and Hamond, and the laſt 
Had Patrock, for a ſaint that with the other paſt; 
That were it fit for us but to examine nor 
« Thoſe former times, theſe men for ſaints that did allow, 
And from our reading urge, that others might as well 
© Related be for ſaints, as worthy every deal. | 
< This ſcrutiny of ours, would clear that world thereby, 
And ſhew it to be void of partiality, | 
That each man holy call'd, was not canoniz'd here, 
© But ſuch whoſe lives by death had trial many a year. 
© That ſee at Norwich now eſtabliſh'd (long not ſtir'd) 
At Eltham planted firſt, to Norwich then transfer'd 
Into our bed-roll here, her Humbert in doth bring, 
(A counſellor that was to that moſt martyr'd king 
St. Edmund) who in their rude maſſacre then ſlain, 
The title of a ſaint his martyrdom doth gain. 
© So Hereford hath had on her cathedral feat, 
Saint Leofgar, a man by martyrdom made great, 
* Whom Griffith prince of Wales, that town which did 
ſubdue, I 
* (O moſt unhallow'd deed) unmercifully flew, 
So Wor'ſter, (as thoſe ſees here ſung by us before) 


— 


Saint Egwin as her eld'ſt, with Woolſtan as the other, 

Of whom ſhe may be proud to ſay ſhe was the mother, 

The church's champions both, for her that ſtoutly ſtood. 
Litchfield hath theſe no whit leſs famous, nor leſs good: 


His people to convert, did in from Scotland bring: 
* As Etta likewiſe her's, from Malrorſe that aroſe, 
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The firſt of whom is that moſt reverend biſhop Chad, 
* In thoſe religious times for holineſs that had 


The name above the beſt that lived in thoſe days, 

* That ſtories have been ſtuft with his abundant praiſe ; 
Who on the ſee of York being formerly inſtall'd, 

* Yet when back to that place faint Wilfrid was recall'd, 
The feat to that good man he willingly reſign'd, 
And to the quiet cloſs of Litchfield him confin'd. 


So Sexulfe after him, then Owen did ſupply, 
Her trine of reverend men, renown'd for ſanctity. 


As Lincoln to the ſaints, our Robert Groſted lent, 

A perfect godly man, moſt learn'd and eloquent, 

* Than whom no biſhop yet walk'd in more upright ways, 
* Who durſt reprove proud Rome in her moſt proſperous 
days, | 

* Whoſe lite, of that next age the juſtice well did ſhow, 
Which we may boldly ſay, for this we clearly know, 
* Had Innocent the fourth the church's ſuffrage led, 

* This man could not at Rome have been canonized. 
Her fainted biſhop John, fo Ely adds to theſe, 


© Yet never any one of all our ſeveral ſees 


Northumberland, like thine, have to theſe times been bleſt, 


* Which ſent into this iſle ſo many men profeſt, 

* Whilſt Haguſtald had then a mother-church's ſtyle, 
And Lindisferne of us now call'd the Holy-iſle, 

Was then a ſee before that Durham was fo great, 
And long ere Carliſle came to be a biſhop's ſear. 

* Aidan, and Finan both, moſt happily were found 
Northumberland in thee, even whilſt thou didſt abound 
With paganiſm, which them thy Oſwin that good king, 


Oo 


Being abbot of that place, whom the Northumbers choſe 
The biſhoprick of Ferne, and Haguſtald to hold. 
And Cuthbert of whoſe life ſuch miracles are told, 


As ſtory ſcarcely can the truth thereof maintain, 


Of th' old Scotch-Iriſh kings deſcended from the ſtrain, 

* To whom ſince they belong, 1 from them here muſt 
_ ſwerve, | | 

And till I thicher come, their holincis reſerve, 

* Proceeding with the reſt that on thoſe ſees have ſhown, 

As Edbert after theſe born naturally our own. 

* The next which in that ſce faint Cuthbert did ſucceed, - 


His church then built of wood, and thatch'd with homely 


e 5 

« He builded up of ſtone, and cove'*d fair with lead, 
Who in ſaint Cuthbert's grave they buried being dead, 
As his fad people he at his deparung will'd. 

So Higbald after him a faint is likewiſe held, 

Who when his proper ſce, as all the northern ſhore, 
Were by the Dancs deftroy*d, he not diſmay'd the more, 
But making ſhift to get out of the cruel flame, 

His clergy carrying forth, preach'd whereſoe'er he came. 
* And Alwyn who the church at Durham now, begun, 


|* Which place before that time was ſtrangely over-run 


With ſhrubs, and men for corn that plot had lately ear'd, 
* Where he that goodly phane to after ages rear*d, 


And thither his late ſeat from © Lindisferne tranſlated, An iſle 
Which his cathedral church by him was conſecrated, geogagg 
So Acca we account mongſt thoſe which have been lying into 
call'd | | | | | the Ger- 
The ſaints of this our ſee, which fat at Hagenſtald, man Ocean 
Of which he biſhop was, in that good age reſpected, N 
In calendars preſerv'd, in th' catalogues neglected,  1y-iſland. 


Which ſince would ſeem to ſhew the biſhops as they came: 
Then Edilwald, which ſome ſince) Ethelwoolph do name, 
At Durham by ſome men ſuppoſed to refide 12 
More rightly, but by ſome at Carliſle juſtify'd, 


fer, 


Hath likewiſe with her ſaints renown' d our native ſnore: [ Much gracing him, who was his only confeſſor. 


Nor were they biſhops thus related ſaints alone; 
Northumberland, but thou (beſides) haſt many a one, 
Religious abbots, prieſts, and holy hermits then, 


* Canoniz'd as well as thy great mitred men: 
S227 Two 


»The firſt which rul'd that ſee, which © Beauclerk did pre- e Henry I. 
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That doubt I, but am ſure he was canonized, 


»Of Wil 
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£ Two famous abbots firſt are in the rank of theſe, 

© Whoſe abbeys touch'd the walls of thy two ancient ſeas. 
Thy Royſil (in his time the tutelage that had 

Of Cuthbert that great ſaint, whoſe hopes then but a lad, 

« Expreſs'd in riper years how greatly he might merit) 

The man who had from God a propheſying ſpirit, | 

« Foretelling many things; and growing to be old, 


His very hour of death, was by an angel told. 


At Malroys this good man his fainting well did earn, 
Saint Oſwald his again at holy Lindisferne, 

With Ive a godly prieſt, ſuppos'd to have his lere 

© Of Cuthbert, and with him was Herbert likewiſe there 
His fellow - pupil long, who (as mine author faith) 
So great opinion had, of Cuthbert and his faith, 

© That at one time and place, he with that holy man, 
DPeſir'd of God to die, which by his prayer he wan. 
Our venerable Bede ſo forth that country brought, 
And worthily ſo nam'd, who of thoſe ages ſought 

< The truth to underſtand, impartially which he 
Deliver'd hath to time, in his records that we 

© Things left ſo far behind before us ſtill may read, 
©*Mongſt our canoniz'd ſort, who called is ſaint Bede. 


A ſort of hermits then, by thee to light are brought, 


© Who liv'd by alms, and prayer, the world reſpecting 
nougght. 

Our Edilwald the prieſt, in Fern (now holy We} -- 

* Which ſtandeth from the firm to ſea nine Engliſh mile, 

Sate in his reverent cell, as Godrick thou canſt ſhow, 

© His head and beard as white as ſwan or driven ſnow, 

At Finchall threeſcore years, a hermit's life to lead 

* Their ſolitary way in thee did Alrick tread, 

© Who in a foreſt near to Carliſle, in his age, 

©Bequeath'd himſelf to his more quiet hermitage. 

guſſe, ſo in thee Northumberland we tell, 

© Whoſe moſt religious life hath merited ſo well, = 

©(Whoſe blood thou boaſts to be of thy moſt royal ſtrain) 

© That Alkwin, maſter to that mighty Charlemaign, 

© In verſe his legend writ, who of our holy men, 

©He him the ſubject choſe for his moſt learned pen. 


So Oſwyn, one of thy dear country thou canſt ſhow, 


© To whom as for the reſt for him we likewiſe owe 


© Much honour to thy earth, this godly man that gave, 
© Whoſe reliques that great houſe of Leſting long did ſave, 


© To cinders till it ſunk : ſo Benedict by thee, 
We have amongſt the reſt, for ſaints that reckon'd be, 


Of Wyremouth worſhip'd long, her patron buried there, 


© In that moſt goodly church, which he himſelf did rear. 
Saint Thomas ſo to us Northumberland thou lent*ſt, 

* Whom up into the ſouth, thou from his country ſent'ſt; 
For ſanctity of life, a man exceeding rare, 


© Who fince that of his name ſo many ſaints there are, 
This man from others more, that times might underſtand, 
They to his chriſten'd name added Northumberland. 


Nor in one country thus our ſaints confined were, 


But through this famous iſle diſperſed here and there : 


As Yorkſhire ſent us in faint Robert to our ſtore, 
At Knarſborough moſt known, whereas he long before 
His bleſſed time beſtow'd ; then one as juſt as he, 
(If credit to thoſe. times attributed may be) 

Saint Richard with the reſt deſerving well a room, 
Which in that country once, at Hampool had a tomb. 
Religious Alred ſo, from Rydal we receive, 

The abbot, who to all poſterity did leave . 
»The fruits of his ſtaid faith, delivered by his pen. 
Not of the leaſt deſert amongſt our holieſt men, 

One Euſac then we had, but where his life he led, 


And was an abbot too, for ſanctity much fam'd. 

Then Woolſey will we bring, of Weſtminſter ſo nam'd, 
And by that title known, in power and goodneſs great; 
And meriting as well his ſainting, as his ſeat. 

So have we found three Johns, of ſundry places here, 


Of which (three reverend men) two famous abbots were. 


The firſt Saint Albans ſhew'd, the ſecond Lewes had, 
* Another godly John we to theſe former add, 

To make them up a trine, (the name of ſaints that won) 
* Who was a Yorkſhire man, and prior of Burlington. 

* So Biren can we boaſt, a man moſt highly bleſt 
Wich the title of a faint, whoſe aſhes long did reft 
At Dorcheſter, where he was honour'd many a day; 
But of the place he held, books diverſly dare ſay, 

* As. they of Gilbert do, who founded thoſe divines, 
* Monaſticks all that were, of him nam'd Gilbertines : 
To which his order here, he thirteen houſes built, 


When that moſt thankful time, to ſhew he had not ſpilt 


His wealth on it in vain, a faint hath made him here, 
At Sempringham enſhrin'd, a town of Lincolnſhire. 
Ol ſainted hermits then, a company we have, 


| © To whom devouter times this veneration gave : 
|< As Gwir in Cornwal kept his folitary cage, 


* And Neoth by Hunſtock there, his holy hermitage, 

* As Guthlake, from his youth, who liv'd a ſoldier long, 
* Deteſting the rude ſpoils, done by the armed throng, 

* The mad tumultuous world contemptibly forſook, 
And to his quiet cell by Crowland him betook, 

Free from all publick crowds, in that low fenny ground. 
As Bertiline again, was near to Stafford found: 
Then in a foreſt there, for ſolitude moſt fit, 

« Bleſt in a hermit's life, by there enjoying it. 

An hermith Arnulph ſo in Bedfordſhire became, 

A man auſtere of life, in honour of whoſe name, 
Time after built a town, where this good man did live, 
And did to it the name of Arnulphſbury give. 

* Theſe men, this wicked world reſpected not a hair, 
But true profeſſors were of poverty and prayer. 


* Amongſt theſe men which times have honour'd with | 


the ſtile 
Of confeſſors, (made ſaints) ſo every little wht, | 
Our martyrs have come in, who ſealed with their blood, 


| © That faith which th'other preach'd, ganſt them that it 


withſtood; 
As Alnoth, who had liv'd a herdſman, left his ſeat, 
Though in the quiet fields, whereas he kept his neat, 


And leaving that his charge, he left the world withal, 


An anchorite and became, within a cloiſter'd wall, 
© Incloling up himſelf, in prayer to ſpend his breath, 
But was too ſoon (alas) by pagans put to death. 


| © Then Woolſtan, one of theſe, by his own kinſman ſlain 
At Euſham, for that he did zealouſly maintain 


»The verity of Chriſt, As Thomas, whom we call 

Of Dover, adding monk, and martyr there withal ; 
For that the barbarous Danes he bravely did withſtand, 
From ranſacking the church, when here they put on land, 
* By them was done to death, which rather he did chuſe, 


Than ſee their heathen hands thoſe holy things abuſe. 


IT wo boys of tender age, thoſe elder ſaints enſue, 


Of Norwich William was, of Lincoln little Hugh, 


© Whom th'unbelieving Jews (rebellious that abide) 
In mockery of our Chriſt at Eaſter crucify'd, 


* Thoſe times would every one ſhould their due RE 


| have, 
His freedom or his life, for Jeſus Chriſt that gave. 
»So Wiltſhire with the reſt her hermit -Ulfrick hath 


Related for a ſaint, ſo famous in the faith, 
| © That ſundry ages ſince, his cell have ſought to ind, 
At Haſſelburg, who had his obiits him aflign'd. 


So had we many kings moſt holy here at home, 


As men of meaner rank, which have attain*d that room : 
Northumberland, thy feat with faints did us ſupply 


« Of thy religious kings; ; of which high hierarchy 


Was Edwin, for the faith by heatheniſh hands inthrall'd, 


£ Whom Penda which to him the welſh Cadwallyn call'd, 

Without all mercy flew : but he alone not dy*d 

By that proud Mercian king, but Penda yet beſide, 

« Juſt Oſwald likewiſe flew, at Oſwaldftree, who gave 

* That name unto that place, as though time meant to 7 
His 
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His memory thereby, there ſuff ring for the faith, 


In martyrdom the next, though not the next in reign, 


« As one whole life deſerv'd that memory in death. 
So likewiſe in the roll of theſe Northumbrian kings, 


With thoſe that martyrs were, ſo forth that country 


brings 
Th'anointed Oſwin next, in Deira to enſue, 
Whom Oſway that brute king of wild Bernitia ſlew: 


< Two kingdoms, which whilſt then Northumberland re- 


main*d 


In greatneſs, were within her larger bounds contain'd ; 
This kingly martyr fo, a faint was rightly crown'd. 
As Alkmond one of hers for ſanctity renown'd, 
King Alred's chriſten'd fon, a moſt religious prince, 


< Whom when the heatheniſh here by no means could con- 


vince, 
(Their paganiſm apace declining to the wane) 
At Derby put to death, whom in a goodly phane, 
* Call'd by his glorious name, his corpſe the chriſtians laid. 
<What fame deſerv*d your faith, (were it but rightly weigh'd) 
© You pious princes then, in godlineſs ſo great; 


Why ſhould not full- mouth'd fame your praiſes oft repeat? 


So Ethelwolph her king, Northumbria notes again, 


aw) 


* Whom his falſe ſubjects ſlew, for that he did deface 


< The heatheniſh Saxon gods, and bound them to embrace 


»The lively quickning faith, which then began to ſpread. 
So for our Saviour Chriſt, as theſe were martyred : 

© There other holy kings were likewiſe, who confeſs'd, 
Which thoſe moſt zealous times have ſainted with the reſt, 
*King Alfred that his Chriſt he might more ſurely hold, 
Left his Northumbrian crown, and ſoon became encoul'd, 


At Malroyſe, in the land, whereof he had been king. 


* So Egbert to that prince, a parallel we bring, 

To Oſwoolph his next heir, his kingdom that reſign” d, 
And preſently himſelf at Lindisferne confin'd, 

* Contemning courtly ſtate, which earthly fools adore: 

© So Ceonulph again as this had done before, 

In that religious houſe, a cloiſter d man became, 


© Which many a bleſſed ſaint hath honour'd with the name. 


Our martyrologe to help: fo happily ſhe had 


eA town 
in Staf- 
fordſhire. 


© They had t imbrace the faith, by their moſt cruel ſire 


Nor thoſe Northumbrian kings the only martyrs were, 


That in this ſeven- fold rule the fcepters once did bear, 

* But that the Mercian reign, which pagan princes long, 
Did terribly infeſt, had ſome her lords among, 

To the true chriſtian faith much reverence which did add 


« Rufin, and Ulfad, ſons to Wulphere, for defire 


Were without pity ſlain, long ere to manhood grown, 
< Whoſe tender bodies had their burying rites at © Stone. 
«So Kenelme, that the king of Mercia ſhould have been, 

Before his firſt ſeven years he fully out had ſeen, 


„Was ſlain by his own guard, for fear leſt waxing old, 


That he the chriſtian faith undoubtedly would hold. 
* So long it was ere truth could paganiſm expel. 


Then Fremund, Offa's ſon, of whom times long did 


tell, 


Such wonders of his life and e who fled 


* His father's kingly court, and after meekly led 


An hermit's life in Wales, where long he did remain 
In penitence and prayer, till after he was ſlain 


By cruel Oſway's hands, the molt inveterate foe 
* The chriſtian faith here found: fo Etheldred ſhall go 
With theſe our martyr'd ſaints, though only he confeſt, 


Since he of Mercia was, a king who highly bleſt, 


Fair Pardney, where his life religiouſly he ſpent, 
© And meditating Chriſt, thence to his Saviour went, 
Nor our Weſt-ſaxon reign was any whit behind 


| © Thoſe of the other rules (their beſt) whoſe zeal we find 


* Amongſt choſe fainted kings, whoſe fames are ſafelieſt 


kept; 
As Cedwal, on whoſe head ſuch praiſe all times have heap'd, 


That from a heathen prince, a holy pilgrim turn'd, 


n 1 in his heart nt the truth t'have ſpurn? d, 
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| © To Rome on his bare feet his patience exercis'd, 


* And in the chriſtian faith there humbly was baptiz'd. 

So Ethelwoolph, who ſat on Cedwal's ancient ſeat, 

* For charitable deeds, who almoſt was as great 

As any Engliſh king, at Wincheſter enſhrin'd, 

* A man amongſt our ſaints, moſt worthily divin'd. 

* Two other kings as much our martyrologe may ſted, 

Saint Edward, and with him comes in faint Ethelred, 

By Alfreda, the firſt, his ſtepmother was lain, 

* That her moſt loved ſon young Ethelbert might reign : 

* The other in a ſtorm, and deluge of the Dane, | 

Por that he chriſten'd was, receiv'd his deadly bane 

Both which with wondrous coſt, the Engliſh did inter, 

At Wynburn this firſt faint, the laſt at Wincheſter, 

* Where that Weſt-ſaxon prince, good Alfred buried was 

Among our fainted kings, that well deſerves to paſs. 
Nor were theſe weſtern kings of the old Saxon ſtrain, 

More ſtudious in thoſe times, or ſtouther did maintain 

The truth, than theſe of ours, the Angles of the eaſt, 

Their near'ſt and dear'ſt allies, which ſtrongly did inveſt 


Which juſtly have deſerv'd their high canonizings, of the 


[Are Sigfrid, whoſe dear death him worthily had crown'd 3 


» Who gave 
And Edmund in his end, ſo wondrouſly renown'd, the name 


For Chriſt's fake ſuffering death, by that blood- drowning to Eng- 


land, of 
Dane, Angles 
To whom thoſe times firſt built that t city and that phane, iand. 
* Whoſe ruins Suffolk yet can to her glory ſhow, s Saint 
When ſhe will have the world of her paſt greatneſs know. 3 
As Ethelbert again allur'd with the report : 


Of more than earthly pomp, then in the Mercian court, 

From the Eaſt-angles went, whilſt mighty Offa reign'd ; 

* Wherefore he chriſten'd was, and chriſtian-like abſtain'd 

© To idolatrize with them, fierce Quenred, Offa's queen 

* Moſt treacherouſly him flew out of th'inveterate ſpleen 

« She bare unto the faith, whom we a faint adore, 

So Edwald brother to faint Edmund, ſung before, 

A confeſſor we call, whom paſt times did inter 

At Dorceſter by Tame, (now in our calendar.) 

* Amongſt thoſe kingdoms here, lo Kent account ſhall 
yield 

Of three of her beſt blood, who in this chriſtian field 

Were mighty, of the which, king Ethelbert ſhall ſtand ' 

The firſt ; who having brought ſaint Auguſtine to land, 


_ |< Himſelf firſt chriſten'd was, by whoſe example then, 
[The faith grew after ftrong amongſt his Kentiſhmen, 


As Ethelbrit again, and Echelred his pheere, | 

To Edbald king of Kent, who natural nephews were, 

For Chriſt there ſuff ring death, aſſume them places high, 
< Amongſt our martyr'd faints, commemorate at Wye, 

To theſe two brothers, ſo two others come again, 

[And as of great deſcent in the Southſexian ftrain : 

* Arwaldi of one name, whom ere king Cedwal knew 

The true and lively faith, he tyrannouſly flew : 

Who ſtill amongſt the ſaints have their deſerved right, 

* Whoſe vigils were obſerv'd (long) in the iſle of Wight. 

Remember d too the more, for being of one name, 
As of th'Eaſt - Saxon line, king Sebba ſo became 

As moſt religious monk, at London, where he led 

A ſtrict retired life, a ſaint alive and dead. 


|< Related for the like, ſo Edgar we admit, 


That king, who over eight did foly monarch ſit, 
And with our holieſt ſaints for his endowments great, 
« Beſtow*d upon the church. With him we likewiſe ſeat 


That ſumptuous hrined king, good Edward, from the 
reſt 


Of that renowned name, by confeſſor expreſs d. 

Jo theſe our ſainted kings, remember d in our ſong, 
Thoſe maids and widow'd queens, do worthily belong, 
Incloiſter'd that became, and had the ſelf-ſame ſtyle, 
Fd faſting, alms, and prayer, renowned in our iſle, 
As thoſe that forth to France, and Germany we gave, 
For holy charges there; but here firſt let us have 
F Our 


The * iſland with their name, of whoſe moſt holy kings, f A people 


h St, Au- 
drie's li- 
berties. 


* 


c Our maid-made-ſaints at home, as Hilderlie, with her 
We Theorid think moſt fit, for whom thoſe times aver, 
A virgin ſtrictlier vow'd hath hardly lived here. 

St. Wulfſhild then we bring, all which of Barking were, 
And reckon'd for the beſt, which moſt that houſe did 


The laſt of of which was long the abbeſs of that place. 
So Werburg, Wulphere's child, (of Mercia that had been 
A perſecuting king) by Ermineld his queen, 

At Ely honour'd is, where her dear mother late, 

© A recluſe had remain'd, in her ſole widow'd ſtate: 

Of which good Audry was king Ina's daughter ts 
Reflecting on thoſe times ſo clear a veſtal light, 

« As many a virgin-breaſt ſhe fired with her zeal, 

< The fruits of whoſe ſtrong faith, to ages ſtill reveal 
The glory of thoſe times, by liberties ſhe gave, 
By which thoſe eaſtern ſhires their“ privileges have. 
Of holy Audrie's too, a ſiſter here we have, 

St. Withburg, who herſelf to contemplation gave, 


„At Deerham in her cell, where her due hours ſhe kept, 


As doubtful of the truth, here dare not juſtify. 


The daughter that is nam'd of noble Ethelwold, 


* Whoſe death with many a tear in Norfolk was bewept. 
And in that iſle again, which beareth Ely's name, 

At Ramſey, Merwin ſo a veiled maid became 

* Amongſt our virgin-ſaints, where Elfled is inroll'd, 


A great Eaſt-Anglian earl, of Ramſey abbeſs long, 

So of our maiden-faints, the female ſex among, 

* With Milburg, Mildred comes, and Milwid, daughters 

dear 

To Mervald, who did then the Mercian ſcepter bear. 

At Wenlock, Milburg dy'd, (a moſt religious maid) 

Of which great abbey ſhe the firſt foundation laid: 

And Thanet as her faint (even to this age) doth hery 

Her Mildred. Milwid was the like at Canterbury. 
Nor in this utmoſt iſle of Thanet may we paſs 

© St. Eadburg abbeſs there, who the dear daughter was 

* To Ethelbert her lord, and Kent's firſt chriſten'd king, 

Who in this place moſt fit'ſt we with the former bring, 

© Tranſlated (as ſome ſay) to Flanders: but that I, 


King Edgar's ſiſter ſo, faint Edith, place may have 

With cheſe our maiden-faints, who to her were 
gave 
Immunities moſt large, and goodly livings laid. 
© Which Modwen, long before, an holy Iriſh maid, 
Had founded in that place, with moſt devout intent. 
As Eanſwine, Eadwald's child, one of the kings of Kent, 
At Folkſtone found a place (given by her father there) 
© In which ſhe gave herſelf to abſtinence and prayer. 
Of the Weſt-Saxon rule, born to three ſeveral kings, 
Four holy virgins more the mule in order brings: 
St. Ethelgive the child to Alfred, which we find 
© Thoſe more devouter times at Shaftſbury enſhrin'd. 
Then Tetta in we take, at Winburne on our way, 
Which Cuthred's ſiſter was, who in thoſe times did ſway 
On the Welt-Saxon ſeat, two other ſacred maids, 
© As from their cradles vow'd to bidding of their beads. 
St. Cuthburg, and with her ſaint Quinburg, which we 
| here 


© Succeedingly do ſet, both as they ſiſters were, 


Our virgin-band to grace, both having to their father 


And abbeſſes again of Wilton, which we gather, 


Religious Ina, red with thoſe that rul d the weſt, 

6 Whoſe mother's ſacred womb with other ſaints was bleſt, 
As after ſhall be ſhew'd : another virgin vow'd, 

And likewiſe for a faint amongſt the reſt allow'd ; 


To th' elder Edward born, bright Eadburg, who for ſhe 


© (As five related ſaints of that bleſt name that be) 


© Of Wilton abbeſs was, they her of Wilton ſtyl'd: 


Was ever any maid more merciful, more mild, 
Or ſanctimonious known? But muſs. on in our ſong, 


© With other princely maids, but firſt with thoſe that 


ſprung | | 
F 


1 
| + Which fall from off their wings, nor to the air can get 
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| 


| | 


From Penda, that great king of Mercia; holy Tweed, 

And Kiniſdred, with theſe their ſiſters, Kiniſweed, 

And Eadburg, laſt not leaſt, at God mancheſter all 

Incloiſter'd; and to theſe ſaint Tibba let us call, 

In ſolitude to Chriſt, that ſet her whole delight, 

In Godmancheſter made a conſtant anchorite. 

« Amongſt which of that houſe, for ſaints that reckon'd be. 

« Yet never any one more grac'd the ſame than ſhe. 

Deriv'd of royal blood, as th other Elfled then 

« Neice to that mighty king, our Engliſh Athelſtan, 

At Glaſtenbury ſhrin'd ; and one as great as ſhe, 

« Being Edward Out-law's child, a maid that liv'd to ſee 

The Conqueror enter here, ſaint Chriſtian (to us known) 

< Whoſe life by her clear name divinely was foreſhown. 
For holineſs of life, that as renowned were, 

* And not lefs nobly born, nor bred, produce we here ; 

St. Hilda, and faint Hien, the firſt of noble name, 


[At Strenſhalt, took her vow, the other ſiſter came 


To Colcheſter, and grac'd the rich Efſexian ſhore : 


Whole relicts many a day the world did there adore. 


And of our fainted maids, the number to ſupply, 
Of Eadburg we allow, ſometime at Aileſbury, 

To Redwald then a king of the Eaſt-Angles born, 
A votreſs as ſincere as ſhe thereto was ſworn. 


|< Then Pandwine we produce, whom this our native iſle, 


As foreign parts much priz'd, and higher did inſtyle 

The holieſt Engliſh maid, whoſe vigils long were held 

In Lincolnſhire ; yet not ſaint F ridefwid excelbd, 

The abbels of an houſe in Oxford, of her kind 

The wonder; nor that place could hope the like to find. 

< Two ſiſters ſo we have, both to devotion ' pleat, 

And worthily made ſaints ; the elder Margarite, 

Of Kateſby abbeſs was, and Alice, as we read, 

Her ſiſter on that ſeat, did happily ſucceed 

At Abington, which firſt receiv'd their living breath. | 

Then thoſe Northumbrian nymphs, all veiPd, as full of 
faith, 


© That country ſent us in, t increaſe our virgin-band, 


Fair Elfled, Oſwald's child, king of Northumberland, 
|< At Strenſhalt that was veil'd. As *mongſt thoſe many 


there, | 
O Ebba, whoſe clear fame, time never ſhall out-wear, 
At Coldingham, far hence within that country plac'd ; 


{| © The abbeſs, who to keep the veiled virgins chaſte, 


Which elſe thou fear'ſt the Danes would raviſh, 
bpPoſſeſs'd 
© This ilfe; ; firſt of thy ſelf and then of all the reſt, 
The noſe and upper lip from your fair faces carv'd, 
And from pollution ſo your hallowed houſe preſerv'd. 
Which when the Danes perceiv*d, their hopes fo far de- 
luded, 
« Setting the houſe on fire, their martyrdom concluded. 


which 


As Leofron, whoſe faith with others rightly weigh'd, 
| « Shall ſhew her not out-match'd by any Englith maid: 


Who likewiſe when the Dane with perſecution ſtorm'd, 


She here a martyr's part moſt gloriouſly perform'd. 


Two holy maids again at Whitby were renown'd, 
Both abbeſſes thereof, and confeſſors are crown'd ; 
St. Ethelfrid, with her faint Congill, as a pair 


Of abbeſles therein, the one of which by prayer 


The wild-geeſe thence expell'd, that iſland which annoy d, 
By which their graſs and grain was many times deſtroy'd, 


From the forbidden place, till they be fully ſet, 

As theſe within this iſle in cloiſters were inclos'd : 

So we our virgins had to foreign parts expos'd ; 

As Eadburg, Ana's child, and Sethred born our own, 

Were abbeſſes of Bridge, whoſe zeal to France was known: 

And Ercongate again we likewiſe thither ſent, | 

(Which Ercombert begot, ſome time a king of Kent) 

A prioreſs of that place; Burgundoſora bare, 

At Eureux the chaſte rule, all which renowned are 

© In France, which as this iſle of them may freely boaſt, 
So Germany ſome grac'd, from this their native coaſt. 


St. 
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St. Walburg here extract from th' royal Engliſh line, 
Was in that country made abbeſs of Heydentine. 

© St, Tecla to that place at Ochenford they choſe : 
© From Wynburne with the reſt (in Dorſetſhire) aroſe 
© Chaſte Agatha, with her went Lioba along. 


[* King Wulphere's widowed pheere, queen Ermineld; 
whole life 


I AtEly.is renown'd, and Ermenburg,; the wife 


Jo Meruald reigning there, a ſaint may ſafely paſs, 
Who to three virgin- Vſaints the virtuous mother Was, 


© From thence, two not the leaſt theſe ſacred maids among, | © The remnant of her days, religiouſly that bare, 


At Biſcopſen, by time encloiſter'd and became. 

« St, Lewen ſo attain'd an everliving name | 
For martyrdom, which ſhe at Wynokebergin wan, 

* Maids ſeeming in their ſex t- exceed the holieſt man. 
Nor had our virgins here for ſanctity the prize, 

But widow'd queens as well, that being godly wiſe, 
© Forſaking ſecond beds, the world with them forſook, 
Jo ſtrict retired lives, and gladly them berook 

© To abſtinence and prayer, and as ſincerely liv'd. 

As when the fates of life king Ethelwold depriv'd, 


* Immonaſter*d in Kent, where firſt the reath*dchr air, 
King Edgar's mother fo, is for a 2 
« Queen Algyve, who (they ſay) at Shipon was 1 

So Edward Outlaw's wife, faint Agatha, we brig, 

« By Salomon begot, that great Hungarian king 

© Who when ſhe ſaw the wrong to Edgar her * ſon, 
« By cruel Harold firſt, then by the Conqueror done, 

« Depriv*d his rightful crown, no hope it to recover, 

A veſtal habit took, and gave the falſe world over. 

\ {+ St. Maud here not the leaſt, tho*-ſhe be fer the laſt, 


That ober th Eaſt-Angles reign'd, bright Heriſwid his |< And ſcarcely over-match*d by any that is paſt, 


Wie, 
< Betaking her to lead a ſtrict monaſtick life, 
« Departing hence to France, receiv'd the holy veil, 
And lived many a day incloiſter'd there at Cale. 
Then Keneburg in this our ſainted front ſhall ſtand, 
To Alfred the lov'd wife, king of Northumberland, 
< Daughter to Penda king of Mercia, who though he 
« Himfelf moſt heatheniſh were, yet liv'd that age to ſee 


Four virgins, and this queen, his children, conſecrated 
Of Godmancheſter all, and after ſaints related. 


Our Beauclerk's queen, and born to Malcolm king of Scots, 
Whoſe ſanctity was ſeen to wipe out all the ſpots 
Were laid upon her life, when ſhe her cloyſter fled, 
And chaſtely gave herſelf to her lov*d huſband's bed, 
| * Whom likewiſe for a faint thoſe reverend ages choſe, 
With whom we at this time our catalogue will cloſe.” 
Now Rutland all this time, who held her highly wrong'd. 
That ſhe ſhould for the ſaints thus ſtrangely be prolong'd, 
As that the mule ſuch time upon their praiſe ſhould ſpend, 
Sent in her ambling Waſh, fair Welland to attend 


As likewiſe of this ſex, with ſaints that doth us ſtore, | At Stamford, which her ſtream doth eas'Iy overtake, 


Of the Northumbrian line fo have we many more; 
< Saint Eanfled widowed left, by Oſway reigning there, 
At Strenſhalt took her veil, as Ethelburg the pheere 
To Edwin, (rightly nam' d) ) the holy, which poſleſs*d 
< Northumber's ſacred ſeat, herſelf that did inveſt 


At Lymming far in Kent, which country gave her breath. 


© So Edeth as the reſt after king Sethrick's death, 
Which had the ſelf ſame rule of Wilton abbeſs was, 


Where two Weſt-Saxon queens for ſaints ſhall likewiſe 


| aſs, 
C Which in the ſelf ſame houſe, ſaint Edeth did ſucceed, 
c St, Ethelwid, which here put on her hallow'd weed, 
King Alred's worthy wife, of Weſtſex; ſo again 
Did Wilfrid, Edgar's queen, (fo famous in hi reign) 
< Then Eadburg, Ana's wife, received as the other, 
Who as a faint herſelf, fo likewiſe was ſhe mother 
To two moſt holy maids, as we before have ſhow'd 
« At Wilton (which we fay) their happy time beſtow'd, 
Though ſhe of Barking was, a holy nun profeſs'd, 
Who in her huſband's time had reigned in the weſt : 
< Th'Eaſt-Saxon line again, fo others to us lent, 
As Sexburg ſometime queen to Ercombert of Kent, 


Though Ina's loved child, and Audrey's ſiſter known, | 


Which Ely in thoſe days did for her abbeſs own. 
Nor to ſaint Oſith we leſs honour ought to give, 


EKing Sethred's widowed queen, who (when death did de- 


prive 


© TW Eſſexian king of life) became inroll'd at Chich, 


* Whoſe ſhrine to her there built, the world did long enrich, 


Two holy Mercian queens ſo widowed, ſaints became, 
For ſanctity much like, not much unlike in name. 


[Of whom her miſtreſs flood ſeems wondrous much to 
make; y 

| For that ſhe was alone the darling and delight 

Of Rutland, raviſh*d ſo with her beloved ſight, 

As in her only child's, a mother's heart may be: 


| The honourable rank ſhe had amongſt the reſt, 

The ever-labouring muſe her beauties thus expreſ/d. 
Love not thy ſelf the leſs, altho' the leaſt thou art, 

© What thou in greatneſs want*ſt, wiſe nature doth impart 

© In goodneſs of thy ſoil ; and more delicious mould, 

c Surveying all this iſle, the ſun did ne'er behold. 

Bring forth that Britiſh vale, and be it ne'er fo rare, 

« But Catmus with that vale, for richneſs ſhall compare : 
What foreſt nymph is found, how brave ſoc*er ſhe be, 
But Lyfield ſhews herſelf as brave a nymph as ſhe? 
What river ever roſe from bank, or ſwelling hill, 

Than Rutland's wand' ring Waſh, a delicater rill ? 
small ſhire that can produce to thy proportion good, 
One vale of ſpecial name, one foreſt, and one flood. 

« O Catmus, thou fair vale, come on in graſs and corn, 
© That Bever ne'er be ſaid thy ſifter-hood to ſcorn, 
And let thy Ocham boaſt, to have no little grace, 

© That her the pleaſed fates, did in thy boſom place, 
And Lyfield, as thou art a foreſt, live fo free, 
That every foreſt nymph may praiſe the ſports in thee, 
And down to Welland's courſe, O Waſh, run ever clear, 
To honour, and to be much honoured by this ſhire.” 
And here my canto ends, which kept the muſe fo long, 
That it may rather ſcem a volume than a ſong. 


' 
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| Wherefore that ſhe the leaſt, yet fruitfull'ſt ſhire ſhould ſee, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
 Tow'rds Lincolnſbire our progreſs laid, 
We through deep Holland's ditches wade, 
Fowling, and fiſhing in the fen; 
Then come we next to Keſtiven, 
And bringing Wytham to her fall, 
On Lindſey light we laſt of all, 
Her ſcite and pleaſures to attend, 
And with the iſie of Axholme end. 


| 
34 
4 
{ 


OW in upon thy earth rich Lincolnſhire I ſtrain, 
At Deeping, from whoſe ſtreet, the plenteous ditches 
drain, | 
Hemp bearing Holland's fen, atSpalding that do fall 
Together in their courſe, themſelves as emptying all 
Into one general ſewer, which ſeemeth to divide 
Low Holland from the high, which on their eaſtern fide 
Th inbending ocean holds, from the Norfolcean lands, 
To their more northern point, where Wainfleet drifted 
ſtands, | | 
Do ſhoulder out thoſe ſeas, and Lindſey bids her ſtay, , 
Becauſe to that fair part, a challenge ſhe doth lay. 
From faſt and firmer earth, whereon the muſe of late 
Trod with a ſteady foot, now with a ſlower gait, 
Through quickſands, beach, and ouze, the Waſhes ſhe 
muſt wade, _ | | 
Where Neptune every day doth powerfully invade 
The vaſt and queachy ſoil, with hoſts of wallowing waves, 
From whoſe impetuous force, that who himſelf not ſaves, 
By ſwift and ſudden flight, is ſwallowed by the deep, 
When from the wrathful tides the foaming ſurges ſweep, 
The ſands which lay all naked, to the wide heaven betore, 
And turneth all to ſea, which was but lately ſhore, 
Prom this our ſouthern part of Holland, call'd the Low, 
Where Crowland's ruins yet, (tho? almoſt buried) ſhow 
Her mighty founder's power, yet his more chriſtian zeal, 
She by the mule's aid, ſhall happily reveal 55 
Her ſundry ſorts of fowl, from whoſe abundance ſhe 
Above all other tracts, may boaſt herſelf to be 
The miſtreſs, (and indeed) to ſit without compare, 
And for no worthleſs ſoil ſhould in her glory ſhare, 
From her moiſt ſeat of flags, of bulruſhes and reed, 
With her juſt proper praiſe, thus Holland doth proceed: 
© Ye Acheruſian fens, to mine reſign your glory, 
Both that which lies within the goodly territory 
Of Naples, as that fen Theſpoſia's earth upon, 
« Whence that infernal flood, the ſmutted Acheron 
« Shoves forth her ſullen head, as thou moſt fatal fen, 
Of which Hetruria tells, the wat'ry Thraſimen, 
© In hiſtory altho* thou highly ſeem'ſt to boaſt, 
That Hannibal by thee o' erthrew the Roman hoſt. 
] ſcorn th' Egyptian fen, which Alexandria ſhows, 
Proud Mareotis, ſhould my mightineſs oppoſe, 
Or Scythia, on whoſe face the ſun doth hardly ſhine, . 
© Should her Meotis think to match with this of mine, 
That cover'd all with ſnow continually doth ſtand, 


1 


* 


| 
| 


| 


, {* His head as ebon black, the reſt as white as ſnow, 


| * And in odd ſcatter'd pits, the flags and reeds beneath; 


| © The puffin we compare, w 


* Marica, that wiſe nymph, to whom great Neptune gave. A 
The charge of all his ſhores, from drowning them to ſave, nymph 
* Abideth with me till upon my ſervice preſs'd, 
And leaves the looſer nymphs to wait upon the reft : 
In ſummer giving earth from which I ſquare my peat, 


ſuppoſed 
to have 
the charge 


1 © And faſter feedings by, for deer, for horſe, and neat. hong 
| © My various fleets for fowl, O who is he can tell, Fuel cut 
The ſpecies that in me for multitudes excel! alt of the 

* The duck and mallard firſt, the falconer's only ſport, Marth. 


(Of river- flights the chief, ſo that all other ſort, 

They only green- fowl term) in every mere abound, 
That you would think they ſate upon the very ground, 
Their numbers being ſo great, the waters covering quite, 


That rais'd, the ſpacious air is darken'd with their flight; 


Vet ſtill the dangerous dykes, from ſhot do them ſecure, 
Where they from flaſh to flaſh, like the full epicure 

« Waft, as they lov'd to change their diet every meal; 
And near to them you ſee the leſſer dibbling teale _ 
In © bunches, with the firſt that fly from mere to mere, 


As they above the reſt were lords of earth and air. A 
The goſſander with them, my goodly fens do ſhow flalconry 


for a com- 
pany of 
teale. 
The coot, bald, elſe clean black, that whiteneſs it doth - 

bear 8 ; 


F With whom the widgeon goes, the golden- eye, the ſmeath, 


Upon the forehead ſtar' d, the water-hen doth wear 


© Upon her little tail, in one ſmall feather ſer. 
© The water-wooſell next, all over black as jet, 


With various colours, black, green, blue, red, ruſſet, 


white, | "IP 

Do yield the gazing eye as variable delight, 

As do thoſe ſundry fowls, whoſe ſeveral plumes they be. 
The diving dob- chick, here amongſt the reſt you ſee, 
Now up, now down again, that hard it is to prove, 
Whether under water moſt it liveth, or above: 


- With which laſt little fowl, (that water may not lack; 
More than the dob- chick doth, and more doth love the 


d Salt- 
water. 


4 brack) es | 

hich coming to the diſh, 
Nice palates hardly judge, if it be fleſh or fiſh. 7 
But wherefore ſhould I ſtand upon ſuch toys as theſe, 


That have ſo goodly fowls, the wandring eye to pleaſe. 
Here in my vaſter pools, as white as ſnow or milk, 


(In water black as Stix) ſwims the wild ſwan, the ilke, 
Of Hollanders ſo term'd, no niggard of his breath, 
(As poets ſay of ſwans, who only ſing in death) 

But oft as other birds, is heard his tunes to roat, 
Which like a trumpet comes, from his long arched throat, 
And tow'rds this wat' ry kind, about the flaſhes brim, _ 
© Some cloven-footed are, by nature not to ſwim. | 
There ſtalks the ſtately crane, as tho* he march'd in war, 
By him that hath the herne, which (by the fiſhy car) 

« Can fetch with their long necks, out of the ruſh and reed, 
« Snigs, fry, and yellow trogs, whereon they often feed: 
And under them again, (that water never take, 


' I ſtinking Lerna hate, and the poor Libyan ſand. 


But by ſome ditches fide, or little ſhallow lake 


Tb. 
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But ſcarcely have I yet recited half my ſtore: 


Which flying o'er the fen, immediately doth find | 
He under water goes, and fo the ſhoal purſues, _ 

© Which into creeks do fly, when quickly he doth chuſe 

The oſpray oft here ſeen, though ſeldom here it breeds, 


They at his pleaſure lie, to ſtuff his glutt'nous maw. 


Ihe fowler is employ'd his limed twigs to ſet. 
One underneath his horſe, to get a ſhoot doth ſtalk ; 


That whoſoever would a landſkip rightly hit, 
© Beholding but my fens, ſhall with more ſhapes be ſtor'd, | 
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Lie dabling night and day) the pallat-pleaſing nite, | 
The bidcock, and like them the redſhank, that delight 
© Together ſtill to be, in ſome ſmall reedy bed, 

<£ In which theſe little fowls in ſummer's time were bred. 
The buzzing, bitter ſits, which through his hollow bill, 

A ſudden bellowing ſends, which many times doth fill 
The neighbouring marſh with noiſe, as though a bull did 


roarz | 


And with my wondrous flocks of wild-geſe come I then, 
Which look as though alone they peopled ali the fen, 
Which here in winter time, when all is overflow'd, 
And want of ſolid ſward inforceth them abroad, 
ITbabundance then is ſeen, that my full Fens do yield, 
That almoſt through the iſle, do peſter every field. 
© The barnacles with them, which whereſoc*er they breed, 
On trees, or rotten ſhips, yet to my Fens for feed | 

« Continually they come, and chief abode do make, 
And very hardly forc'd my plenty to forſake : 

< Who almoſt all this kind do challenge as mine own, 

* Whoſe like I dare aver, is elſewhere hardly known. 
For ſure unleſs in me, no one yet ever ſaw 


From which to many a one, much profit doth accrue. 

* Now ſuch as flying feed, next theſe 1 muſt purſue 3 
The ſea-meaw, ſea-pye, gull, and curlew here do keep, 
As ſearching every ſhoal, and watching every deep, 
To find their floating fry, with their ſharp-piercing ſight, 
Which ſuddenly they take, by ſtooping from their height. 
The cormorant then comes, (by his devouring kind) 


The Fleet beſt ſtor'd of fiſh, when from his wings at full, 
As though he ſhot himſelf into the thicken'd ſkull, 


The fin that likes him beſt, and riſing, flying feeds. 


© Which over them the fiſh no ſooner do eſpy, | 
But (betwixt him and them, by an antipathy) 
Turning their bellies up, as though their death they ſaw : 


© The toiling fiſher here is tewing of his net: 


* Another over dykes upon his ſtilts doth walk : 

* There other with their ſpades, the peats are ſquaring out, 
And others from their cars, are buſily about, f 

< To draw out ſedge and reed, for thatch and ſtover fit, 


< Than Germany, or France, or Tuſcan can afford: 
And for that part of me, which men high Holland call, 
< Where Boſton ſeated is, by plenteous Wytham's fall, 
I peremptory am, large Neptune's liquid field 
Doth to no other tract the like abundance yield. 
For that of all the ſeas invironing this iſle, 

* Our Iriſh, Spaniſh, French, how e'er we them enſtile, 
The German is the great'ſt, and it is only I, 

That do upon the ſame with moſt advantage lie. 

* What fiſh can any ſhore, or Britiſh ſea-rown ſhow, 
That's eatable to us, that it doth not beſtow _ 
Abundantly thereon ? the herring king of ſea, 

The faſter feeding cod, the mackrel brought by May, 

© The dainty ſole, and plaice, the dab, as of their blood; 
The conger finely ſous'd, hot ſummer's cooleſt food; 
The whicing known to all, a general wholeſome diſh 
The gurnet, rochet, mayd, and mullet, dainty fiſh ; 

© The haddock, turbet, bert, fiſh nouriſhing and ſtrong z 

* The thornback, and the ſcate, provocative among: 
»The weaver, which although his prickles venom be, 
By fiſhers cut away, which buyers ſeldom ſee : 

© Yet for the fiſh he bears, *tis not accounted bad; 


The fea-flounder is here as common as the ſhad ; 


FIFTH SONG. 


The ſturgeon cut to keggs, (too big to handle whole) 

* Gives many a dainty bit out of his luſty jole. 

© Yet of rich Neptune's ſtore, whilſt thus J idly chat, 

Think not that all betwixt the wherpool, and the ſprat, 

I go about the name, that were to take in hand, | 

The atomy to tell, or to caſt up the ſand ; 

But on the Engliſh coaſt, thoſe moſt that uſual are, 

* Wherewith the ſtalls from thence do furniſh us for fare; 

* Amongſt whoſe ſundry ſorts, ſince thus far I am in, 

* Fl of our ſheli-fiſh ſpeak, with theſe of ſcale and fin: 
The ſperm-increaſing crab, much cooking that doth 

_ aſk, 

The big-legg'*d lobſter, fit for wanton Venus? taſk, 

* Voluptuaries oft take rather than for food, 

And that the ſame effect which worketh in the blood 

The rough long oyſter is, much like the lobſter limb'd * 

The oyſter hot as they, the muſle often trim'd | 

With orient pearl within, as thereby nature ſhow'd, 

That ſhe ſome ſecret good had on that ſhell beſtow'd : 

The ſcallop cordial judg'd, the dainty wilk and limp, 


| © The periwincle, prawn, the cockle, and the ſhrimp, 


| © For wanton women's'taſtesor for weak ſtomachs bought. 
The multitudes of fowl, in mooting time they draw: | 


When Keſtiven this while that certainly had thought, 
Her tongue would ne'er have ſtopt, quoth ſhe, *O how I 
hate, 5 
Thus of her foggy Fens, to hear rude Holland prate, 


That with her fiſh and fowl, here kcepeth ſuch a coil, 


As her unwholeſom air, and more unwholeſom ſoil, 

For theſe of which ſhe boaſts, the more might ſuffer'd be; 
© When thoſe her feather'd flocks ſhe ſends not out to me, 
* Wherein clear Witham they, and many a little brook, 
(In which the ſun it ſelf may well be proud to look) 


Have made their fleſh more ſweet by my refined food, 


© From that fo ramiſh taſt of her moſt fulſom mud, 
When the toild cater home them to the kitchen brings, 
The cook doth caſt them out, as moſt unſavoury things. 
« Beſides, what is ſhe elſe, but a foul wooſy marſh, 
And that ſhe calls her graſs, fo blady is, and harſh, 
As cuts the cattel's mouths, conſtrain'd thereon to feed, 


| © So that my pooreſt traſh, which mine call ruſh and reed, 


© For litter ſcarcely fit, that to the dung I throw, 


{| © Doth like the penny graſs, or the pure clover ſhow, 


Compared with her beſt : and for her ſundry fiſh, 

* Of which ſhe freely boaſts, to furniſh every diſh. 
Did not full Neptune's fields fo furniſh her with ſtore, 

* Thoſe in the ditches bred, within her muddy moor, 
Are of ſo earthy taſte, as that the ravenous crow 

Will rather ſtarve, thereon her ſtomach than beſtow. 
From Stamford as along my tract toward Lincoln 
* ſtrains, : —_ | 
What ſhire is there can ſhow more valuable veins 

Of ſoil than is in me? or where can there be found, 


1 © So fair and fertile fields, or ſheep- walks near ſo found ? 
Where doth the pleaſant air reſent a ſweeter breath? 

What country can produce a delicater heath, 

Than that which her fair name from © Ancaſter doth hold ? © Ancaſter 
Through all the neighbouring ſhires, whoſe praiſe ſhall heath. 


- mul be told | 
« Which Flora in the ſpring doth with ſuch wealth adorn, 
That Bever needs not much her company to ſcorn, 


|< Though ſhe a vale lie low, and this a heath ſit high, 


Vet doth ſhe not alone, allure the wondring eye 

With proſpect from each part, but that her pleaſant ground 

Gives all that may content, the well-breath*d horſe and 
hound : 85 | 


And from the Britains yet, to ſhow what then I was, 


One of the Roman ways near through my midſt did pals : 


© Beſides to my much praiſe, there hath been in my mould 


Their painted pavements found, and arms of perfect gold. 
They near the Saxons reign, that in this tract did dwell, 


All other of this iſle, for that they would excel 


For churches every where, ſo rich and goodly rear'd 
In every little dorp, that after-times have tear'd 
T'attempt 


—— — 
——ͤ— 


3 —— — 


* T*attempt ſo mighty works; yet one above the reſt, 
In which it may be thought, they ſtrove to do their beſt, 
Of pleaſant Grantham is, that piramis ſo high, 
* Rear'd (as it might be thought) to over-top the ſky, 
The traveller that ſtrikes into a wondrous maze, 
As on his horſe he ſits, on that proud height to gaze. 
When Wytham that this while a liſt'ning ear had laid, 
To hearken (for her ſelf) what Keſtiven had ſaid, 
Much pleas'd with this report, for that ſhe was che earth 
From whom ſhe only had her ſweet and ſeaſon'd birth, 
A toun From Wytham which that name derived from her ſprings, 
ſo called. Thus as ſhe trips along, this dainty riv'let ſings. 
Ve eaſy ambling ſtreams, which way ſoe' er you run, 
Or tow*rds the pleaſant riſe, or tow'rds the mid-day ſun : 
By which (as ſome ſuppoſe by uſe that have them iry'd) 
< Your waters in their courſe are neatly purify'd. 
© Be what you are, or can, I not your beauties fear, 
When Neptune ſhai] command the Naiades t' appear. 
In river what is found, in me that is not rare: 
Jet for my well-ted pikes, Iam without compare. 
From Wytham mine own On, firſt water*d with my 
ſource, | | 
© As to the eaſtern ſea, I haſten on my courſe, 
Who ſees ſo pleaſant plains, or is of fairer ſeen, 


Lincoln * Whoſe ſwains in ſhepherds gray, and girls in Lincoln 
anciently green! - 


N * Whilſt ſome the rings of bells, and ſome the bag-pipes 
— 98 ply, 
an 


© Dance many a merry round, and many a hydegy. 

J envy, any brook ſhould in my pleaſure ſhare, 

© Yet tor my dainty pikes, I am without compare. 
No land- floods can me force to over-proud a height; 

© Nor am I in my courſe, too crooked, or too freight : 

My depths fall by deſcents, too long, nor yet too broad, 

My fords with pebbles, clear asorient pearls, are ſtrow'd ; 

My gentle winding banks, with ſundry flowers are dreſs'd, 

„The! higher riſing heaths, hold diſtance with my breaſt. 

Thus to her proper ſong, the burthen ſtill ſne bare ; ; 

© Yet for my dainty pikes, I am without compare.“ 
By this to Lincoln come, upon whoſe lofty ſcite, 

Whilſt wiſtly Wytham looks with wonderful delight, 

Enamour'd of the ſtate, and beauty of the place, 

That her of all the reſt eſpecially doth grace, 

Leaving her former courſe, in which ſhe firſt ſet forth, 

Which ſeemed to have been directly to the north: 

She runs her ſilver front into the muddy Fen, 

Which lies into the eaſt, in her deep journey, when 

Clear Ban a pretty brook, from Lindſey coming down, 

Delicious Wytham leads to holy * Botulph's town, 

Where proudly ſhe puts in amongſt the great reſort, 

That their appearance make in Neptune s watry court.“ 
Now Lindley all this while, that duely did attend, 

Till both her rivals thus had fully made an end 

Of their ſo tedious talk, when laſtly ſhe replies 

6 Lo, bravely here ſhe ſits, that both your ſtates defies. 

Fair Lincoln is mine own, which lies upon my ſouth, 

As likewiſe to the north, great Humber's ſwelling mouth 

< Encircles me, *twixt which in length I bravely lie: 

O who can me the belt, before them both deny? 


u Botulph's 
town con- 
tractedly 


Roſton. 


Nor Britain in her bounds, ſcarce ſuch a tract can ſhow, 
* Whoſe ſhore like to the back of a well bended bow, 
The ocean beareth out, and every where ſo thick, 
»The villages and dorps upon my boſom ſtick, 

* That it is very hard for any to define, 

© Whether up- land moſt I be, or moſt am maritine. 


| What is there that compleat can any country ako. 


Rough Humber, when he ſtrives to ſhew his ſterneſt 


POLY-OLBION: 


That in large meaſure I, (fair Lindſey) not partake, = 
« As Sy heath, and woods, fair, lea, and, t 
hills, 
© All water'd here and there, with z retty creeping fils, 4 
Fat paſture, mel loy glebe, and of that kind what can 
Give nouriſhment to beaſt, or benefit to man, 
As Keſtiven doth boaſt, her Wytham fo have I, 
My Ancum (only mine) whoſe fame as far doth fly, 
For fat and dainty eels, as hers doth for her \,pike, i Wynn 
Which makes the proverb up, the world hath not the Eel, ang 


like. ey 
f ike 
From Razin her clear ſprings, where firſt ſhe doth ; arrive, al 3 
« As in an even courſe, to Humber forth doth drive, world 


Fair Barton ſhe ſalutes, which from her ſcite out-braveg berei- 
none ſyke. 
Waves, 
* Now for my * bounds to ſpeak, few tracts ( chink) „The 
there be, bounds of 
(And ſearch through all this iſle) to parallel wich me: Keſtiver, 
Great Humber holds me north, (as I have ſaid before) 


From whom (even) all along, upon the eaſtern ſhore, 


The German ocean lies; and on my ſouthern ſide, 

Clear Wytham in her courſe, me fairly doth divide 

From Holland; and from thence the Foſdyke is my bound, 

Which our firſt Henry cut from Lincoln, where he found, 

Commodities by Trent, from Humber to convey: 

So nature the clear Trent doth fortunately lay, 

To ward me on the weſt, though farther I extend, 

And in my larger bounds do largely comprehend 

Full Axholme, (which thoſe near, the fertile do inſtile) 

© Which Idle, Don, and Trent, imbracing make an iſle, 
But wherefore of my bounds, thus only do I boaſt, 

When that which Holland ſeems to vaunt her on the moſt, 

By me is overmatch'd ; the fowl which ſhe doth breed: 

« She in her foggy fens, ſo mooriſhly doth feed, 

« That phyſick oft forbids the patient them for food, 

But mine more airy are, and make fine ſpirits and blood : 


| | c For near this batning iſle in me is to be ſeen, 


More than on any earth, the plover gray, and green, 
« The corn-land loving quail, the daintieſt of our bits, 
The raile, which ſeldom comes, but upon rich mens ſpits : 
The puet, godwit, ſtint, the palate that allure, 

The miſer, and do make a waſteful epicure : 


e The knot, that called was Canutus' bird of old, 


2 | 


« Of that great king of Danes, his name that ſtill doth hold, 
His appetite to pleaſe, that far and near was ſought, 


For him (as ſome have ſaid) from Denmark hither brought 


The dotterel, which we think a very dainty diſh, 

© Whoſe taking makes ſuch ſport, as man no more can wiſh ; 
« For as you creep, or cowr, or lie, or ſtoop, or go, 
So marking you (with care) the apiſh bird doth do, 
And acting every thing, doth never mark the net, 
Till he be in the ſnare, which men for him have ſet. 
The big-bon'd buſtard then, whoſe body bears that ſize, 
That he againſt the wind muſt run, e'er he can riſe: 
The ſhouler, which ſo ſhakes the air with ſaily wings, 
That ever as he flies, you ſtill would think he ſings. 


|< Theſe fowls, with other ſoils, although they frequent be, 


© Yet are they found moſt ſweet and delicate in me.“ 
Thus whilſt ſhe ſeems t'extol in her peculiar praiſe, 


| The muſe which ſeem'd too ſlack, in theſe too low pitcht 


lays, 
For nobler height prepares, her oblique courſe, and caſts 


A new os: to begin, an end of this ſhe haſtes. 


POLY- 


de. 


of Bever that cam, c 


upon 3 


ain, than Conſider next my ſcite, and ſay it doth excel; 
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The TWENTY-SIXTH SONG 


THE ARGUMENT. | 


Three ſhires at once this ſong aſſays, 
By various and unuſual ways, 
At Nottingham firſt coming in, | 
The vale of Bever doth begin; 
Tow'rds Leſter then her courſe ſhe holds, © 
Aud ſailing Cer the pleaſant Oulds, 
4 She fetcheth Soare down from her ſprings, 
By Charnwood, which to Trent ſhe brings, 
_ Then ſhows the braveries of that flood, 
Makes Sherwood fing her Robin Hood; 
Then rouzes up the aged Peak, 
And of her wonders makes her ſpeak : 
Thence Darwin down by Derby tends, 
And at her fall, to Trent, it ends. 


OW ſcarcely on this tract the muſe had entrance made, 
Inclining to the ſouth, but Bever's batning lade 
Receiveth her to gueſt, whoſe coming had too long | 
Put off her rightful praiſe, when thus her ſelf ſhe ſung, 
The vale Three ſhires there are (quoth ſhe) in me their parts 


bordereth Large Lincoln, Rutland rich, and tlonorth's eye Notting- 
ham, 9 
But in the laſt of theſe ſince moſt of me doth lie, 
To that my moſt- lov'd ſhire my ſelf I muſt apply. 
Not Euſham that proud nymph, although ſhe {till pre- 
tend 
Her ſelf the firſt of vales, and though abroad ſhe ſend 
Her awful dread command, that all ſhould tribute pay 
To her as our great queen ; nor White-horſe, though her 
cla 
Of ſilver * to be, new melted, nor the vale 
Of Alſbury, whoſe graſs ſeems given out by tale, 
For it ſo ſilken is, nor any of our kind, 
Or what, or where they be, or howſoe' er inclin'd, 
b Not a Me Bever ſhall outbrave, that in my ſtate do ſcorn, 
more By any of them all (once) to be overborn, ne: 
dale n an With theirs, do but compare the country where I he, 


Great Bri- My Hill, and Oulds will ſay, they are the iſland's eye. 


Bever. Then come unto my foil, and you ſhall ſee it {well 
With every graſs and grain, that Britain forth can bring : 
I challenge any vale, to ſhew me but that thing 
I cannot ſhew to her, (that truly is mine own) 
Beſides I dare thus boaſt, that I as far am known, 

As any of them all, the ſouth their names doth ſound, 
The ſpacious north doth me, that there is ſcarcely found, 
A roomth for any elſe, it is ſo filPd with mine, 

W hich but a little wants of making me divine : 

Nor barren am of brooks, for that I {till retain 

Two neat and dainty rills, the little Snyte, and Deane, 
That from the lovely Oulds, their beauteous parent ſprung 

From the Leiceſtrian fields, come on with me along, 
Till both within one bank, they on my north are meint, 
And where I end, they fall, at Newark, into Trent.” 

Hence wandring as the muſe delightfully beholds 
The beauty of the large, and goodly full-flock*d Oulds, 
She on the left hand leaves old Leiceſter, and flies, 


| Down to the banks of Trent would ſafely her have brou 


From rich to richer ſtill, that riſeth her before, 

Until ſhe come to ceaſe upon the head of Soare, 

Where Foſſe, and © Watling cut each other in their courſe e The 2 
At © Sharnford, where at firſt her ſoft and gentle ſource, famous 


Jo her but ſhallow banks, heginneth to repair, 3 
Of all this b He. che deb TH: England, 
Ot all this beauteous iſle, the delicateſt air ; Ses the 
Whence ſoftly ſally ing out, as loth the place to leave, 13 ſong. 
She Sence a pretty rill doth courteouſly receive: | "A Urtle 
. . . ; o 2 villa e at 
For Swift, a little brook, which certainly ſhe thought oh ling 


0 8 5 ght, of Soare. 
Becauſe their native ſprings ſo nearly were ally'd, | 


Her ſiſter Soare forſook, and wholly her apply'd 


| To Avon, as with her continually to keep, 


And wait on her along to the Sabrinian deep. 
Thus with her hand-maid Sence, the Soare doth eas'ly 
ſlide | | 
By Leiceſter, where yet her ruins ſhow her pride, 
Demoliſh'd many years, that of the great foundation 
Of her long buried walls, men hardly ſee the ſtation ; 


Yet of ſome pieces found, ſo ſure the cement locks 


The ſtones, that they remain like perdurable rocks : 
Where whilſt the lovely Soare, with many a dear embrace, 
Is ſolacing her ſelf with this delightful place, 


| The * foreſt, which the name of that brave town doth bear, eLeiceſter 
With many a goodly wreath, crowns her diſhevel'd hair, foreſt. 


And in her gallant green, her luſty livery ſhows 

Her ſelf to this fair flood, which mildly as ſhe flows, 
Reciprocally likes her length and breadth to ſee, 

As allo how ihe keeps her fertile purlues free : 

The herds of fallow deer ſhe on the lawns doth feed, 

As having in her ſelf to ſurniſh every need. | 
But now ſince gentle Soare, ſuch leiſure ſeems to take, 
The muſe in her behalf this ſtrong defence doth make, 


| Againſt the neighbour floods, for that which tax her ſo, 


And her a channel call, becauſe ſhe is fo flow. 
The cauſe is that ſhe lies upon ſo low a flat, 
Where nature moſt of all befriended her in that, 
The longer to enjoy the good ſhe doth poſſeſs: 


| For had thoſe (with ſuch ſpeed that forward ſeem to preſs) 


So many dainty meads, and paſtures theirs to be, 
They then would with themſelves to be as ſlow as ſhe, 


| Who well may be compar'd to fome young tender maid, 


Entring ſome prince's court, which is for pomp array'd, 
Who led from room to room amazed is to ſee 
The furnitures and ſtates, which all imbroideries be, 
The rich and ſumptuous beds, with teſter covering plumes, 
And various as the ſutes, ſo various the perfumes, 
Large galleries, where piece with piece doth ſeem to ſtrive, 
Of pictures done to life, landſkip, and perſpective, 
Thence goodly gardens fees, where antique ſtatues ſtand 
In ſtone and copper, cut by many a ſkilful hand, 
Where every thing to gaze, her more and more entices, 
Thinking at once ſhe ſees a thouſand paradiſes 


| Goes ſoftly on, as though before ſhe ſaw the laſt, 


She long'd again to ſee, what ſhe had ſlightly paſt. 

So the enticing foil the Soare along doth lead, 

As wondring in her ſelf, at many a ſpacious mead ; 

When Charnwood from the rocks ſalutes her wiſhcd 
ſight, 


Until the fertile earth glut her inſatiate eyes, 


(Of many a wood-god woo'd) her darling and delight, 


| 8 ÞB W houſs 
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POLY-OLBION: 


Whoſe beauty whilſt that Soare is pauſing to behold 
Clear Wreakin coming in, from Waltham on the Ould, 
Brings Eye, a pretty brook, to bear her ſilver train, 
Which on by Melton make, and tripping o'er the plain, 
Here finding her ſurpriz d with proud Mount. ſorrel's ſight, 
By quickening of her courſe, more eas' ly doth invite 
Her to the goodly Trent, where as ſhe goes along 

By Loughborough, ſhe thus of that fair foreſt ſung. 

O Charnwood, be thou call'd the choiceſt of thy kind, 

The like in any place, what flood hath hapt to find ? 

No tract in all this iſle, the proudeſt let her be, | 
Can ſhew a ſylvan nymph, for beauty like to thee : 

The ſatyrs, and the fawns, by Dian ſet to keep, 

Rough hills, and foreſt holts, were ſadly ſeen to weep, 
When thy high-palmed harts the ſport of bows and hounds, 
By gripple borderers hands, were baniſhed thy grounds. 
The Driades that were wont about thy lawns to rove, 

To trip from wood to wood, and ſcud from grove to grove, 
On * Sharpley that were ſeen, and * Cadman's aged rocks, 
Againſt the riſing ſun, to braid their ſilver locks ; 

And with the harmeleſs Elves, on heathy ® Bardon's height, 


A hill in By Cynthia's coider beams to play them night by night, 


the foreſt 


name in 
one ſhire. 


Exil'd their ſweet abode, to poor bare commons fled, 
They with the oaks that liv'd, now with the oaks are dead. 
Who will deſcribe to life, a foreſt; let him take 
Thy ſurface to himſelf, nor ſhall he need to make 
Another form at all, where oft in thee is found 
Fine ſharp but eaſy hills, which reverently are crown'd 
With aged antique rocks, to which the goats and ſheep, 
(To him that ſtands remote) do ſoftly ſeem to creep, 
To gnaw the little ſhrubs, on their ſteep ſides that grow ; 
Upon whoſe other part, on ſome deſcending brow, 
Huge ſtones are hanging out, as though they down would 
drop, 
Where under-growing oaks, on their old ſhoulders prop 
The others hoary heads, which {lll ſeem to decline, 
And in a dimble near, (even as a place divine, 
For contemplation fit) an ivy-ceiled bower, 
As nature had therein ordain'd ſome ſylvan power; 
As men may very oft at great aſſemblies ſee, 
Where many of moſt choice, and wondred beauties be : 
For ſtature one doth ſeem the beſt away to bear; 
Another for her thape, to ſtand beyond compare z 
Another for the fine compolure of a face: 
Another ſhort of theſe, yet for a modeſt grace 
Before them all prefer'd; amongſt the reſt yet one, 
Adjudg'd by all to be, fo perfect paragon, 
That all thoſe parts in her together {imply dwell, 
For which the other do fo ſeverally excel. 
My Charrwood like the laſt, hath in her ſelf alone, 
What excellent can be in any foreſt ſhown.” 
On whom when thus the Soare had theſe high praiſes ſpent, 
She eaſily ſlid away into her ſovereign Trent, | 
Who having wander'd Tong, at length began to leave 
Her native country's bounds, and kindly doth receive 
The leſſer Tame, and Meſs, the Meſs a dainty rill, 
Near Charnwood riſing firſt, where ſhe begins to fl 
Her banks, which all her art on both ſides do abound 
With heath and finny olds, and often gleaby ground, 
Till Croxal's fertil earth doth comfort her at laſt 
When ſhe is entring Trent; but I was like have paſt 
'The other Sence, whoſe ſource doth riſe not far from hers, 
Buy Ancor, that her ſelf to famous Trent prefers, 


Awo ri- The ſecond of that name, allotted to this“ ſhire, 
vers of one A name but hardly found in any place but here, 


Nor is to many known, this country that frequent. 
But muſe return at laft, attend the princely Trent, 


Who ftraining on 1n ſtare, the north's imperious flood, 


The third of England call'd, with many a dainty wood, 
Beingcrown'd to Burton comes.toN eedwood where ſhe ſhows 
Her Telf i in all her pomp ; and as from thence ſhe flows, 
She takes into her train rich Dove, and Darwin clear, 
Darwin, whoſe fount and fall are both in Derbyſhire ; _ 
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| The north part from the ſouth, on my ſo either ſides, 


And of thoſe thirty floods, that wait the Trent upon, 
Doth ſtand without compare, the very paragon. 
Thus wand'ring at her will, as uncontroul'd ſhe ranges, 


Her often varying form, as variouſly and changes. 


Fuſt Erwaſh, and then Lyne, ſweet Sherwood ſends her in; 
Then looking wide, as one that newly wak*d had been, 
Saluted from the north, with Nottingham's proud height, 
So ſtrongly is ſurpriz d, and taken with the ſight, 

That ſhe from running wild, but hardly can refrain, 

To view in how great ſtate, as ſhe along doth ſtrain, 
That brave exalted ſeat, beholdeth her in pride, 

As how the large-ſpread meads upon the other fide, 


All flouriſhing in flowers, and rich embroideries dreſs'd, 


In which ſhe ſees herſelf above her neighbours bleſs'd. 
As wrap'd with the delights, that her "this proſpect brings, 


| In her peculiar praiſe, lo thus the river lings: 


* What ſhould I care at all, from what my name] take, 
That thirty doth import, that thirty rivers make; 
My greatneſs what it is, or thirty abbeys great, 
That on my fruitful banks, times formerly did ſeat: 


| Or thirty kinds of fiſh that in my ſtreams do live, 


To me this name of Trent did from that number give. 


| What reck 1? let great Thames, ſince by his fortune be 


Is ſovereign of us all that here in Britain be; 

From Iſis, and old Tame, his pedigree derive : 

And for the ſecond place, proud Severn that doth ſtrive, 

Fetch her deſcent from Wales, from that proud mountain 
ſprung, 

Plinillimon, whoſe praiſe is frequent them among 

As of that princely maid, whole name ſhe boaſts to bear, 


Bright Sabrin, whom ſhe holds as her undoubted heir. 


Let theſe imperious floods draw down their long deſcent 


From theſe fo famous ſtocks, and only ſay of Trent, 
That Mooreland's barren n me firſt to light did Pri. g. 


Which though ſhe be but brown, my clear complexion'd 


ſprin 


IGain'd with the pymphs ſuch grace, that when I firſt did 


riſe, 
The Naiades on my brim, danc'd wanton bode 
And on her ſpacious breaſt, (with heatis that doth abound) 


Encircled my fair fount with many a luſty round: 


And of the Britiſh floods, thoug bur the third 1 he. | 
Yet Thames and Severn both in : this come ſhort of me, 
For that I am the mere of England, that divides : 
That reckoning how thele tracts in compaſs, be extent, 

Men bound them on the north, or on the ſouth of Trent; 
Their banks are barren ſands, if but compar'd with mine, 


. | Through my perſpicuous breaſt, the pear'y pebbles ſhine: 


I throw my chryſtal arms along the flow'ry vallies, 
Which lying fleck and ſmooth. as any garden-alleys, 

Do give me leave to play, whilſt they do court my ſtream, 
And crown my winding banks with many an anadem : 
My ſilver-ſcaled fkulls about my ſtreams do ſweep, 
Now in the ſhallow fords, now in the falling deep : 

So that of every kind, the new ſpawn'd numerous fry 
Seem in me as the ſands that on my ſhore do lie. 

The barbell, than which fiſh a braver doth nor ſwim, 
Nor greater for the ford within my ſpacious brim, _ 
Nor (newly taken) more the curious taſte doth pleaſe; 
The greling, whoſe great ſpawn is big as any peaſe; 

The pearch wich pricking fins, againſt the pike prepar'd, 
As nature had thereon beſtow'd this ſtronger guard, 1 
His daintineſs to keep, (each curious palate” S pr proof) ) 


| From his vile ravenous foe : next him I name the bs, | 


His very near ally, and both for ſcale and fin, 

In taſte, and for his bait (indeed) his next of Kin; wo 
The pretty ſlender dare, of many call'd the dace, _ , , 
Wichin my liquid glaſs, when Phœbus looks his face, 
Oft ſwiftly as he ſwims, his ſilver belly ſhows, 

But with ſuch nimble ſlight, that ere ye can diſcloſe 
His ſhape, out of your ſight like lightning he is ſhot. 


The trout by nature mark d with many a crimſon ſpot, 


As 
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As though ſhe curious were in him above the reſt, 
And of freſh-water fiſh, did note him for the beſt; 


The roche, whoſe common kind to every flood doth fall; 
The chub, (whoſe neater name) which ſome a chevin call, 
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Food to the tyrant pike, (moſt being in his power) 

Who for their numerous ſtore he moſt doth them devour; 

The luſty ſalmon then, from Neptune's wat'ry realm, 

When as his ſeaſon ſerves, ſtemming my tideful ſtream, 

Then being in his kind, in me his pleaſure takes, 

(For whom the fiſher then all other game forſakes) 

Which bending of himſelf to th' faſhion of a ring, 

Above the forced weares, himſelf doth nimbly thng; 

And often when the net hath drag'd him fate to land, 

Is ſeen by natural force to *{cape his murderer's hand; 

Whoſe grain doth riſe in flakes, with fatneſs interlarded, 

Of many a liquoriſh lip, that highly is regarded. 

And Humber, to whoſe waſte I pay my wat'ry ſtore, 

Me of her ſturgeons ſends, that I thereby the more 

Should have my beauties grac'd with ſomething from him 
ſent : 75 20d | | 

Not Ancum's ſilver'd eel excelleth that of Trent; 

Tho? the ſweet ſmelling ſmelt be more in Thames than me, 

The lamprey, and his leſſe, in Severn general be; 

The flounder ſmooth and flat, in other rivers caught, 


Perhaps in greater ſtore, yet better are not thought : 


The dainty gudgeon, loche, the minnow, and the bleake, 
Since they but little ate, 1 little need to ſpeak 

Of them, nor doth it fit me much of thoſe to reck, 
Which every where are found in every little beck ; 

Nor of the crayfiſh here, which creeps amongſt my ſtones, 
From all the reſt alone, whoſe ſhell is all his bones: 


For carp, the tench, and breame, my other ſtore among, | 


To lakes and ſtanding pools, that chiefly do belong, 
Here ſcouring in my fords, feed in my waters clear, 


Are muddy fiſh in ponds to that which they are here.“ : 


From Nottingham, near which this river firſt begun, 
This ſong, the the mean While, by Newark having run, 
Receiving little Snyte, from Bever's batning grounds 
At Gainſborongh goes out, where the Lincolnian bounds. 
Yet Sherwood all this while, not ſatisfied to ſhow w, 


Her love to princely Trent, as downward ſhe doth flow, 


Her Meden and her Man, ſhe down trom Mansfield tends 
10 Idle for her aid, by whom the recommends. | 
Her love to that brave queen of waters, her to meet, 


When ſhe tow'rds Humber comes, do humbly kiſs her feet, 
And clip her till ſne grace great Humber with her fall. 


When Sherwood ſomewhat back the forward mule dothcall; 


For ſhe was let to know, that Soare had in her ſong 
So chanted Charnwood's worth, the rivers that along, 
Amongſt the neighbouring nymphs, there was no other 


A 


But thoſe which ſcem'd to ſound of Charnwood, and her 


R 


Which Sherwood took to heart, and very much diſdain'd, 


(As one that had both long, and worthily maintain'd _ 
The title of the great'ſt, and braveſt of her kind) 
To fall fo far below one wretchedly confin'd 


Within a furlong's ſpace, to her large ſkirts compar'd : 


Wherefore ſhe as a nymph that neither fear'd nor card _ 
For ought to her might chance, by others love or hate, 


With reſolution arm'd againſt the power of fate, 


All felf-praiſe ſet apart, determineth to ſing _ 
Thar luſty Robin Hood, who long time like a king 
Within her compaſs liv'd, and when he liſt to range 
For ſome rich booty ſet, or elſe his air to change, 
To Sherwood till retir*d, his only ſtanding court, 


Whoſe praiſe the foreſt thus doth pleaſantly report: 


Ihe merry pranks he play'd, would aſk an age to tell, 
And the adventures ſtrange that Robin Hood betell, | 
When Mansfield many a'time for Robin hath been laid, 
How he hath couſen'd them, that him would have betray'd ; 
How often he hath come to Nottingham diſguis'd, 

And cunningly eſcap'd, being ſet to be ſurpriz d. 


Which like her miſtreſs Peake, is naturally inclin'd 
| To thruſt forthragged cleeves, with which ſhe ſcattered hes, 
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In this our ſpacious iſle, I think there is not one, 

Zut he hath heard ſome talk of him and little John; 
Ind to the end of time, the tales ſhall neer be done, 
J Scarlock, George-a-Green, and Much the miller's fon, 
Ut Tuck the merry friar, which many a ſermon made, 

in praiſe of Robin Hood, his ouc-laws, and their trade. 
An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bow-men were right good, 
All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue, 
His fellow*s winded horn, not one of them but knew, 


When ſetting to their lips their little beugles ſhrill, 


The warbling ecchos wak*d from every dale and hill: 
Their bauldricks ſet with ſtuds, athwart their ſhoulders caſt, 
To which under their arms their ſheafs were buckled faſt, 


A ſhort ſword at their belt, a buckler ſcarce a ſpan, 


Who ſtruck below the knee, not counted then a man: 


| All made of Spaniſh yew, their bows were wondrous ſtrong; 


They notan arrow drew, but was a cloth-yard long. 
Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 
With broad-arrow, or but, or prick, or roving ſhaft, 


| At marks full forty ſcore, they us'd to prick, and rove, 


Vet higher than the breaſt, for compals never ſtrove ; 

Yet at the fartheſt mark a foor could hardly win : 

At long-buts, ſhort, and hoyles, each one could cleave 
the pin: 

Their arrows finely pair'd, for timber, and for feather, 


| With birch and brazil piec'd, to fly in any weather ; | 
And ſhot they with the round, the ſquare, or forked pile, 
The looſe gave ſuch a twang, as might be heard a mile. 


And of theſe archers brave, there was not any one, 
But he could kill a deer his ſwifteſt ſpeed upon, 
Which they did boil and roaſt, in many a mighty wood, 


Sharp hunger the fine ſauce to their more kingly food. 


Then taking them to reſt, his merry men and he 
Slept many a ſummer's night under the greenwood tree. 
From wealthy abbots cheſts, and churls abundant ftore, 
What oftentimes he took, he ſhar'd amongſt the poor: 
No lordly biſhop came in Juſty Robin's way, 

To him before he went, but for his paſs muſt pay: 
The widow in diſtreſs he graciouſly reliev'd, 


And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin griev'd : 


He from the huſband's bed no married woman wan, 
But to his miſtreſs dear, his loved Marian, | 
Was ever conſtant known, which whereſoe'er ſhe came, 
Was ſovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game: 
Her clothes tuck'd to the knee, and dainty braided hair, 
With bow and quiver arm'd, the wander'd here and there 
Amongſt the foreſts wild; Diana never knew 
Such pleaſures, nor ſuch harts as Mariana ſlew.” 

Of merry Robin Hood, and of his merrier men, 


The ſong had ſcarcely. ceas'd, when as the mule again 


Wades Erwaſh, (that at hand) on Sherwood's ſetting fide, , A river 
The Nottinghamian field, and Derbian doth divide, parting 


And northward from her ſprings, haps Scardale forth to find, 0 two 
lres. 


As buſy nature here could not herſelf ſuffice, 
Of this oft- alt' ring earth the ſundry ſhapes to ſhow, 
That from my entrance here doth rough and rougher grow, 


Which of a lowly dale, although the name it bear, 


You by the rocks might think, that it a mountain were, 

From which it takes the name of Scardale, which expreſs'd, 

Is the hard vale of rocks, of Cheſterfield poſſeſs' d, 

By her which is inſtiPd : where Rother from her riſt, 

Ibber, and Crawley hath, and Gunno, that aſſiſt 

Her weaker wand'ring ſtream tow'rds Yorkſhire as ſhe. 
_ wends, | | 

So Scardale tow*rds the ſame, that lovely Iddle ſends, 

That helps the fertile ſeat of Axholme to in- iſle: 


| But to th' unwearied muſe the Peake appears the while, 


A withered beldam long, with bleared wat'riſh eyes, 
With many a bleak ſtorm dim'd, which often to the ſhits 
| | She 
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She caſt, and oft to th* earth bow'd down her aged head, 
Her meager wrinkled face, being ſullied ſtill with lead, 
Which ſitting in the works, and poring o'er the mines, 
Which ſhe out of the ore continually refines : 
For ſhe a chymiſt was, and nature's ſecrets knew, 
And from amongſt the lead, ſhe antimony drew, 
And chryſtal there congeal'd, (by her inſtiled flowers) 
And in all medicines knew their moſt effectual powers. 
The ſpirits that haunt the mines, ſhe could command and 
tame, | | 
And bind them as ſhe liſt in Saturn's dreadful name: 
She mill-ſtones from the quarrs, with ſharpen'd picks 
could get, 
And dainty whet-ſtones make, the dull-edg'd tools to whet. 
Wherefore the Peake as proud of her laborious toll, 
As others of their corn, or goodneſs of their ſoil, 
Thinking the time was long, till ſhe her tale had told, 
Her wonders one by one, thus plainly doth unfold : 
My drea ful daughters born, your mother's dear delight, 
Great nature's chiefeſt work, wherein ſhe ſhew'd her might; 
Ye dark and hollow caves, the portraitures of hell, 
Where fogs and miſty damps continually do dwell ; 
O ye my lovely joys, my darlings, in whoſe eyes, 
Horror aſſumes her ſeat, from whoſe abiding flies 
Thick vapours, that like rugs {till hang the troubled air, 
Ye of your mother Peake the hope and only care: 
O thou my firſt and beſt, of thy black entrance nam'd 
The Devil's-Arſe, in me, O be thou not aſham'd, 
Nor think thy ſelf diſgrac'd or hurt thereby at all, 
Since from thy horror firſt men us'd thee fo to call: 
For as amongſt the Moors, the jettieſt black are deem'd 
The beautifuPſt of them; ſo are your kind eſteem'd 
The more ye gloomy are, more fearful and obſcure, 
(That hardly any eye your ſternneſs may endure) 
The more ye famous are, and what name men can hit, 
That beſt may ye expreſs, that beſt doth ye befit : 
For he that will attempt thy black and darkſome jaws, 
In midſt of ſummer meets with winter's ſtormy flaws, 
Cold dews, that over head from thy foul roof diſtil, 
And meeteth under foot with a dead ſullen rill, 
That Acheron itſelf a man would think he were 
Immediately to paſs, and ſtaid for Charon there; 
Thy floor, dread cave, yet flat, tho? very rough it be 
With often winding turns: then come thou next to me, 
My pretty daughter Poole, my ſecond loved child, 
Which by that noble name was happily inftiPd, _ 
Of that more generous flock, long honour'd in this ſhire, 
Of which amongſt the reſt, one being outlaw'd here, 
For his ſtrong refuge took this dark and uncouth place, 
An heir-loom ever ſince, to that ſucceeding race: 
Whoſe entrance tho? depreſs*d below a mountain ſteep, 
Beſides fo very ftrait, that who will ſee*r, muſt creep 
Into the mouth thereof, yet being once got in, 
A rude and ample roof doth inſtantly begin 
To raiſe itſelf aloft, and whoſo doth intend 
The length thereof to ſee, ſtill going muſt aſcend 
On mighty ſlippery ſcones, as by a winding ſtair, 
Which of a kind of baſe dark alabaſter are, 
Of ſtrange and ſundry forms, both in the roof and floor, 
As nature ſhow'd in thee, what ne'er was ſeen before. 
For Elden thou my third, a wonder I prefer 
Before the other two, which perpendicular 22 
Dive'ſt down into the ground, as if an entrance were 
Through earth to lead to hell, ye well might judge it here, 
Whoſe depth is fo immenſe, and wondrouſly profound, 
As that long line which ſerves the deepeſt ſea to ſound, _ 
Her bottom never wrought, as tho? the vaſt deſcent, 
Through this terreſtrial globe directly pointing went 
Our Antipodes to ſee, and with her gloomy eyes, 
To glote upon thoſe ſtars, to us that never riſe; 
That down into this hole if that a ſtone ye throw, 
An acre's length from thence, (ſome ſay that) ye may go, 
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And coming back thereto, with a ſtill liſt'ning ear, 
May hear a ſound as tho' that ſtone then falling were, 


But that I can again produce thoſe wondrous wells 
| Of Buckhſton, as I have, that moſt delicious fount, 
Which men the ſecond Bath of England do account, 


| A * little hill I have, a wonder yet more ſtrange, 


| And running from the top, although it never ceale, 


| The wonders of the Peake, for nothing that J have, 
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Yet tor her caves, and holes, Feake only not excels, 


Which in the primer reigns, when firſt this well began 
To have her virtues known unto the bleſt ſaint ' Anne, 
Was conſecrated then, which the ſame temper hath, 

As that moſt-dainty fpring, which at the famous Bath 

Is by the croſs inſtil'd, whoſe fame I much prefer, 

In that I do compare my daintieſt ſpring to her, 

Nice ſickneſſes to cure, as alſo to prevent, 

And ſupple their clear ſkins, which ladies oft frequent; 
Moſt full, moſt fair, moſt ſweet, and moſt delicious ſource. 
To this a ſecond ® fount, that in her natural courſe, 

As mighty Neptune doth, ſo doth ſhe ebb and flow, 

If ſome Welſh ſhires report, that they the like can ſhow. 
I anſwer thoſe, that her ſhall ſo no wonder call, 

So far from any ſea, not any of them all. 

My caves and fountains thus deliver'd you, for change. 


Which though it be of light, and almoſt duſty ſand, 
Unalter'd with the wind, yet doth it firmly ſtand; 


Yet doth the foot thereof, no whit at all increaſe. 
Nor is it at the top, the lower or the leis, 

As nature had ordain'd, that ſo its own exceſs, 
Should by ſome ſecret way within itſelf aſcend, 

To feed the falling back ; with this yet doth not end 


But it a wonder's name doth very juſtly crave : 


N 


The model of the vaſt Arabian ſtony wild. 
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| Seven wonders : to myſelf ſo have I here in me, 
Her greatneſs, as therein ordain'd to imitate. 


| But Darwin from her fount, her mother's hills among, 


| On whoſe delightful courſe, whilſt Unknidge ſtands to gaze, 


| Thy bravery to expreſs, was to thy greatneſs given : 


| 


A foreſt ſuch have I, (of which when any ſpeak 
Of me they it inſtile, The foreſt of the Peake) 
Whoſe hills do ſerve for brakes, the rocks for ſhrubs and 
trees, 

To which the ſtag purſu'd, as to the thicket flees z 

Like it in all this iſle, for ſternneſs there is none, 
Where nature may be ſaid to ſhow you groves of ſtone, 
As ſhe in little there, had curiouſly compil' d | 


Then as it is ſuppos'd, in England that there be 
My ſeven before rehears'd, allotted me by fate, 
No ſooner had the Peake her ſeven proud wonders ſung, 


Through many a crooked way, oppos'd with envious rocks, 
Comes tripping down tow'rds Trent, and ſees the goodly 
| flocks N | 

Fed by her mother Peake ; and herds, (for horn and hair, 
That hardly are put down by thoſe of Lancaſhire,) | 
Which on her mountains ſides, and in her bottoms graze, 


And look on her his fill, doth on his tiptoes get, 
He Nowſtoll plainly ſees, which likewiſe from the ſet, 
Salutes her, and like friends, to Heaven-hill far away, 
Thus from their lofty tops, were plainly heard to fay : 
Fair hill be not ſo proud of thy fo pleaſant ſcite, 
Who for thou giv'ſt the eye ſuch wonderful delight, 
From any mountain near, that glorious name of Heaven, 


Nor caſt thine eye ſo much on things that be above: 
For ſaweſt thou as we do, our Darwin, thou wouldſt love 
Her more than any thing, that ſo doth thee allure ; 
When Darwin that by this her travel could endure, 
Takes Now into her train, (from Nowitoll her great Sire, 
Which ſhews to take her name) with many a winding 
gyre. EY 2 
Then wandring through the wilds, at length the pretty Wye, 
From her black mother Poole, her nimbler courſe doth Py 
Tow'rds 
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So loud the echoes cry'd, that they were heard to ſhriek _ 
To Furneſſe ridged front, whereas the rocky pile 


Rebounds on Blackſtonedge, and there by falling fills 
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Tow*rds Darwin, and along from Bakewell with her brings 

Lathkell a little brook, and Headford, whoſe poor ſprings 

But hardly them the name of riverets can afford ; 

When 1 with the ſtrength, that nature hath her 
| 7 | 

Although but very ſmall, yet much doth Darwin ſtead. 

At Workſworth on her way, when from the mines of lead, 

Brown Eccleſborne comes in, then Amber from the eaſt, 

Of all the Derbian nymphs of Darwin lov'd the beſt, 

(A delicater flood from fountain never flow'd) 


55 tn natural * Britiſh name, her Derby, fo again, 

Her, to that ancient ſeat doth kindly entertain, 
Where Marten-Brook, although an eaſy ſhallow rill, 
There offereth all ſhe hath, her miſtreſs* banks to fill, 
And all too little thinks that was on Darwin ſpent ; 
From hence as ſhe departs, in travelling to Trent, 
Back goes the active muſe, tow'rds Lancaſhire amain, 
Where matter reſts enough her vigour to maintain, 
And to the northern hills ſhall lead her on along, 


Then coming to the town, on which ſhe firſt beſtow'd 


F 


Which now muſt wholly be the ſubject of my ſong. 
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The circuit of this ſhire expreſs'd, 
Erwell, and Ribble then conteſt ; 
The muſe next to the moſſes flies, | 
And to fair Wyre herſelf applies, | 
The fiſhy Lun then doth ſhe bring, | 
The praiſe of Lancaſhire to ſing, 

The ifle of Man maintains her plea, 
Then falling eaſtward from that ſea, 
On rugged Furneſſe, and his fells, 
Of which this Canto laſtly tells. 


(Carce could the labouring muſe ſalute this lively ſhire, 
But ſtrait ſuch ſhouts aroſe from every moſs and mere, 

And rivers ruſhing down with ſuch unuſual noiſe, 
Upon their pebly ſholes, ſeem'd to expreſs their joys, 
That Merſey (in her courſe which happily confines 
Brave Cheſhire from this tract, two county palatines) 
As raviſh*d with the news, along to Le*rpoole ran, 
That all the ſhores which lie to the Vergivian, 
Refounded with the ſhouts, ſo that from creek to creek, 


Of Foudra is at hand, to guard the out-laid iſle 

Of Walney, and thoſe groſs and foggy fells awoke ; 
Thence flying to the eaſt, with their reverberance ſhook 
The clouds from Pendle's head, (which as the people ſay, 
Prognofticates to them a happy Halcyon day) 


Fair Merſey, making in from the Derbeian hills. 

Bur whilſt the active muſe thus nimbly goes about, 

Of this large tract to lay the true dimenfiCas out, 

The neat Lancaftrian nymphs, for beauty that excel, 
That for the hornpipe round do bear away the bell; 
Some that about the banks of Erwell make abode, 
With fome that have their ſeat by Ribble's ſilver road, 

In great contention fell, (that mighty difference grew) 
Which of thoſe floods deſerv'd to have the ſovereign due; 


So that all future ſpleen, and quarrels to prevent, 


That likely was to riſe about their long deſcent, 

Before the neighbouring nymphs their right they mean to 
| plead, w 

And firſt thus for herſelf the lovely Erwell ſaid: 


Le laſſes, quoth this flood, have long and blindly err'd, 


That Ribble before me, ſo falſly have prefer'd, 
That am a native born, and my deſcent do bring 


From ancient gentry here, when Ribble from her ſpring, "2. 
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© An alien known to be, and from the mountains rade 

Of Yorkſhire getting ſtrength, here boldly dares intrude 

Upon my proper earth, and through her mighty fall, 

© Is not aſham'd herſelf of Lancaſhire to call : 

* Whereas of all the nymphs that carefully attend 

My miſtreſs Merſey's ſtate, there's none that doth tran- 
ſcend | ” | 


| © My greatneſs with her grace, which doth me fo prefer, 


© That all is due to me, which doth belong to her. 


For though from Blackſtonedge the Taume come trip- 


ing down, Ss 
nown, | 

Of Merſey thinks from me, the place alone to win, 

With my attending brooks, yet when I once come in, 

I out of count'nance quite do put the nymph, for note, 

* As from my fountain I tow'rds mightier Merſey float, 


_ 3 Firſt Roch a dainty rill, from Roch-dale her dear dame, 


Who honour'd with the half of her ſtern mother's name, 
* Grows proud: yet glad herſelf into my banks to get, 
Which Spodden from her ſpring, a pretty rivulet, 

« As her attendant brings, when Irck adds to my ſtore, 


At Mancheſter do meet, all knecling to my ſtate, 
Where brave I ſhow myſelf; then with a prouder gait, 

«£ Tow'rds Merſey making on, great Chatmoſſe at my fall, 
Lies full of turf, and marle, her unctuous mineral, 


« Thus chief of Merſey's train, away with her I run, 


And her fair ſilver load in Lerpoole down doth lay, 

A road none more renown'd in the Vergivian ſea, 

« Ye luſty laſſes then, in Lancaſhire that dwell, 

For beauty that are ſaid to bear away the bell, 

< Your country's horn-pipe, ye ſo mincingly that tread, 

As ye the egg-pye love, and apple cherry-red ; 

In all your mirthful ſongs, and merry meetings tell, 

That Ecwell every way doth Ribble far excel.* 

Her well-diſpoſed ſpeech had Erwell ſcarcely done, 

But ſwift report therewith immediately doth run 

To the Vergivian ſhores, among the moſſes deep, 

Where Alt a neighbouring nymph for very joy doth weep, 

That Symond's-wood, from whence the flood aſſumes her 
ſpring, | | 

Excited with the ſame, was loudly heard to ring; 


| 


| 


And 
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© And from that long-ridg'd rock, her father's high re- 


And Medlock to their much, by lending ſomewhat more, 


And blocks as black as pitch, (with boring- augars found) 
There at the general flood ſuppoſed to be drown'd. 


When in her proſperous courſe ſhe wat'reth Warrington, 


POLY-OLBION: 


And over all the moors with ſhrill re-echoing ſounds, _ 
The drooping fogs to drive from thoſe groſs wat' ry grounds, 
Where thoſe that toil for turf, with peating ſpades do find 
Fiſh living in that earth (contrary to their kind) 

Which but that Pontus, and Heraclia likewiſe ſhows, 
'The like in their like earth, that with like moiſture flows, 
And that ſuch fiſh as theſe, had not been likewiſe found, 


Within far firmer earth, the Paphlagonian ground, 


A wonder of this iſle, this well might have been thought. 
But Ribble that this while for her advantage wrought, 

Of what ſhe had to ſay, doth well herſelf adviſe, 

And to brave Erwell's ſpeech, ſhe boldly thus replies : 


With that, whereby the moſt thou think*ſt me to diſgrace, 


That I an alien am, (not rightly of this place) 

My greateſt glory is, and Lancaſhire therefore, 

To nature for my birth, beholding is the more; 

That Yorkſhire, which all ſhires for largeneſs doth exceed, 
A kingdom to be call'd, that well deſerves (indeed) 


And not a fountain hath, that from her womb doth flow 


Within her ſpacious ſelf, but that ſhe can beſtow ; 
< ToLancaſter yet lends, me Ribble, from her ſtore, 
< Which adds to my renown, and makes her bounty more. 
From Penigent's proud foot, as from my fource I ſlide, 


© That mountain my proud fire, in height of all his pride, 


Do wiltly me behold, and are beheld of me, 


Takes pleaſure in my courſe, as in his firſt-born flood: 
And Ingleborow hill of that Olympian brood, 
« With Pendle, of the north the higheſt hills that be, 


< Theſe mountains make me proud, to gaze on me that 
©." Rana: 

So Long: ridge, once arriv*d on the Lancaſtrian land, 

© Salutes me, and with ſmiles, me to his ſoil invites, 

So have I many a flood, that forward me excites, 

As Hodder, that from home attends me from my ſpring 3 

Then Caldor coming down from Blackſtonedge doth 

bring | 
Me eas'ly on my way, to Preſton the great'ſt town, 


herewith my banks are bleſt ; where at my going down, 


Clear Darwen on along me to the ſea doth drive, 

And in my ſpacious fall no ſooner I arrive, 

But Savock to the north, from Longridge making way, 
« To this my greatneſs adds, when in my ample bay, 

« Swart Dulas coming in, from Wiggin with her aids, 
Short Taud, and Dartow ſmall, two little country maids, 
« (In thoſe low wat'ry lands, and moory moſſes bred) 

Do ſee me ſafely laid in mighty Neptune's bed; 

« Andcutting in my courſe, even through the very heart 
Of this renowned ſhire, fo equally it part, | 
As nature ſhould have ſaid, Lo, thus I meant to do; 

© This flood divides this ſhire thus equally in two. 

£ Ye maids, the horn-pipe then, fo mincingly that tread, 
As ye the egg-pye love, and apple cherry-red; 


EIn all your mirthful ſongs, and merry meetings tell, 


> A part 
of Lanca- 
ſhire. 

© The 
higheſt 
hills be- 
twixt 
Trent and 


Berwick. 


See the 
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That Ribble every way, your Erwell doth excell.” _ 
Here ended ſhe again, when Merton's moſs and mere, 

With Ribble's ſole reply ſo much revived were, 

That all the ſhores reſound the river's good ſucceſs, 

And wondrous joy there was all over * Anderneſs, 

Which ſtraight convey'd the news into the upper land, 

Where *Pendle, *Penigent, and *Ingleborow ſtand 


Like giants, and the reſt do proudly overlook ; 


Or Atlas-like as though they only undertook | 
To under-prop high heaven, or the wide Welkin dar'd, 
Who in their Ribble's praiſe (be ſure) no ſpeeches ſpar'd ; 
That the loud ſounds from them down to the foreſts fell, 
To Bowland brave in ſtate, and Wyerſdale, which as well 
As any ſylvan nymphs their beauteous ſcites may boaſt, 
Whoſe echo's ſent the fame all round about the coaſt, 
That there was not a nymph to jollity inclin'd, 

Or of the woody brood, or of the wat*ry kind, 

But at their fingers ends, they Ribble's ſong could ſay, 
And perfectly the note upon the bag-pipe play. 


had ſped, 5 | 
(When their reports abroad in every place was ſpread) 
It vex'd her very heart their eminence to ſee, 


Their equal (at the leaſt) who thought herſelf to be, 


Determines at the laſt to Neptune's court to go, 
Before his ample ſtate, with humbleneſs to ſhow 


And off ring them no wrong, to do her greatneſs right; 
Ariſing but a rill at firſt from Wyerſdale's lap, 

Yer ſtill receiving ſtrength from her full mother's pap, 
As down to Seaward ſhe, her curious courſe doth ply, 
Takes Caldor coming in to bear her company. 

From Woolferag's cliffy foot, a hill to her at hand, 

By that fair foreſt known, within her verge to ſtand. 

So Bowland from her breaſt ſends Brock her to attend, 

As ſhe a foreſt is, ſo likewiſe doth ſhe ſend 

Her child, on Wyerſdale's flood, the dainty Wyreto wait, 
With her aſſiſting rills, when Wyre is once repleat : 

She in her crooked courſe to Seaward ſoftly ſlides, 

W here Pellin's mighty moſs, and Merton's, on her ſides 
Their boggy breaſts out-lay, and Skipton down doth crawl 
To entettain this Wyre, attained to her fall: 

When whilſt each wandring flood ſeem'd ſettled to admire, 
Firſt Erwell, Ribble then, and laſt of all this Wyre, 
That mighty wagers would have willingly been laid. 


(But that theſe matters were with much diſcretion ſtay d) 


Some broils about theſe brooks had ſurely been begun. 
When Coker a coy nymph, that clearly ſeems to ſhun 
All popular applauſe, who from her chriſtal head, 

In Wyreſdale, near where Wyre is by her fountain fed, 
That by their natural birth they ſeem (indeed) to twin, 


| Yet for her ſiſter's pride ſhe careth not a pin, 


Of none, and being help'd, ſhe likewiſe helpeth none, 
But to the Iriſh ſea goes gently down alone 

Of any undiſturb'd, till coming to her ſound, 
Endanger'd by the ſands, with many a lofty bound, 
She leaps againſt the tides, and cries to chryſtal Lon, 


The flood that names the town, from whence the ſhire 


begun, N 
Her title firſt to take, and loudly tells the flood, 
* That if a little while ſhe thus but trifling ſtood, | 
* Theſe petty brooks would be before her ſtill prefer*d.” 
W hich the long wandring Lon, with goodadviſement heard, 
As ſhe comes ambling on from Weſtmoreland, where firſt 
Ariſing from her head, amongſt the mountains nurs'd 
By many a pretty ſpring, that hourly getting ſtrength, 
Arriving in her courle in Lancaſhire at length, 


To Lonſdale ſhows herſelf, and lovingly doth play 


With her dear daughter Dale, which her frim cheek doth 


lay 
To her clear mother's breaſt, as mincingly ſhe traces, 
And oft embracing her, ſhe oft again embraces, 


| And on her darling ſmiles, with every little gale. 


When Lac the molt lov'd child of this delicious Dale, 
And Wemming on the way, preſent their either's ſpring. 


Next them ſhe Henbourne hath, and Robourne, which do 


bring 


Their bounties in one bank, their miſtreſs to prefer, 


That ſhe with greater ſtate may come to Lancaſter, 


| Of her which takes the name, which likewiſe to the ſhire, 


The ſovereign title lends, and eminency, where | 

To give to this her town, what rightly doth belong, 

Of this moſt famous ſhire, our Lun thus frames her ſong. 
«Firſt, that moſt precious thing, and pleaſing moſt to man, 

Who from him (made of earth) immediately began, 

His ſhe-ſelf woman, which the goodlieſt of this ſle, 

This country hath brought forth, that much doth grace 

my ſtile | 


J Why ſhould thoſe ancients elſe, which ſo much Knowing 


Were, 5 
When they the blazons gave to every ſeveral ſhire, wy 
Fair 


| 


That Wyre, when once ſhe knew how well theſe floods 


The wrongs ſhe had ſuſtain'd by her proud ſiſters? ſpight, 
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Fair women as mine own, have titled due to me? 
© Beſides in all this iſle, there no ſuch cattle be, 
Flor largeneſs, horn and hair, as thoſe of Lancaſhire 
so that from every part of England far and near, 
© Men haunt her marts for ſtore, as from her race to breed. 
© And for the third, wherein ſhe doth all ſhires exceed, 
ge thoſe great race of hounds, the deepeſt mouth'd of all 
* The other of this kind, which we our hunters call, 
* Which from their bellowing throats upon a ſcent ſo roar, 
© That you would ſurely think that the firm earth they tore 
With their wide yawning chaps, or rent the clouds in ſunder, 
As tho' by their loud cry they meant to mock the thunder. 
* Beſides, her natives have been anciently eſteem'd, 
© For bow-men near our beſt, and ever have been deem'd 
* So loyal, that the guard of our preceding kings, 
* Of them did moſt conſiſt; but yet*mongſt all theſe things, 
* Even almoſt ever ſince the Engliſh crown was ſet 
Upon the lawful head of our Plantagenet, | 
In honour, next the firſt, our dukedom was allow'd, 
And always with the great'ſt revenues was endow'd : 
Andafter when it hapt, France-conquering Edward's blood 
Divided in itſelf, here for the garland ſtood; 
The right Lancaſtrian line, it from York's iſſue bore; 
he red- roſe our brave badge, which in their helmets wore 
In many a bloody field, at many a doubtful fight, 
Againſt the houſe of York, which bore for theirs the white. 
See fong © And for my ſelf there's not the? Tivy, nor the Wye, 
(. Nor any of thoſe nymphs that to the ſouthward lie 
; 3 For ſalmon me excels; and for this name of © Lun, 
_ That I am chriſten'd by, the Britons it begun, 
Which fulneſs doth import, of waters ſtill increaſe 
To Neptune lowting low, when chriſtal Lun doth ceaſe, 
And Conder coming in, conducts her by the hand, 
fApartof Till laſtly ſhe ſalute the point of Sunderland, 
mis And leaves our dainty Lun to Amphitrite's care. 
ting 5 So blyth and bonny now the lads and laſſes are, 
into the That ever as anon the bag-pipe up doth blow, 
Vin ſea. Calt in a gallant round about the hearth they go, 
And at cach pauſe they kiſs, was never feen ſuch rule 
In any place but here, at bonfire, or at Yule; 
And every village ſmokes at wakes with luſty cheer, 
Then hey they cry for Lun, and hey ior Lancaſhire; 
That one high hill was heard to tell it to his brother, 
That inſtantly again to tell it to ſome other: 
From hill again to vale, from vale to hill it went, 
The high-lands they again, it to the lower ſent, 
The mud-exhauſted meres, and moſſes deep among, 
With the report thereof each road and harbour rung; 
The ſea-nymphs with their ſong, ſo great a coyle do keep, 
They ceaſe not to reſound it over all the deep, | | 
And acted it each day before the iſle of Man, 
Who like an empreſs fits in the Vergivian, _ 
3 her that hath the ® Calf, long Walney, and the Pyle, 
0 * As hand- maids to attend on her their ſovereign iſle, 
iſland, To whom, ſo many though the Hebrides do ſhow, 
| Acknowledge, that to her they due ſubjection owe: 
With corn and cattie ſtor'd, and what for her's is good, 
(That we, nor Ireland, need not ſcorn her neighbourhood) 
bmoun- Her midſt with mountains ſet, of which, from! Sceafel's 


| 


— 


feaſMan Height, 
A A clear and perfect eye, the weather being bright, 
(Be Neptune's viſage ne'er fo terrible and ſtern) 
The Scotch, the Iriſh ſhores, and th*Engliſh may diſcern ; 
And what an empire can, the ſame this iſland brings 
Her pedigrees to ſhow her right ſucceſſive kings, 
Her chronicles and can as eaſily rehearſe, 
And with all foreign parts to have had free commerce; 
Her municipal laws and cuſtoms very old, 
Belonging to her ſtate, which ſtrongly ſhe doth hold, 
This iſland, with the ſong of Lun is taken fo, 
As ſhe hath ſpecial cauſe before all other, who 
For her bituminous turf, ſquar'd from her moſſy ground, 
And trees far under earth, (by daily digging found,) 
As for the ſtore of oats, which her black glebe doth bear, 


0 
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To her ſhe'll ſtoutly ſtick, as to her neareſt kin, 
And cries the day is ours, brave Lancaſhire doth win. 


But yet this iſle of Man more ſeems not to rejoice -. +. 


For Lancaſhire's good luck, nor with a louder voice 
To ſound it to the ſhores ; than Furneſſe whoſe ſtern face, 
With mountains ſet like warts, which nature as a grace 
Beſtow*d upon this tract, whoſe brows do look ſo ſtern, 
That when the nymphs of ſea did firſt her front diſcern, 
Amazedly they fled, to Amphitrite's bower, 
Her grim aſpect to ſee, which ſeem'd to them ſo ſour, 
As it malign'd the rule which mighty Neptune bare, 
Whoſe Fells to that grim god, moſt ſtern and dreadful are, 
With hills whoſe hanging brows, with rocks about are 
5 3 ne oollh. + 
Whoſe weighty feet ſtand fix d in that black beachy ground, 
Whereas thoſe ſcatter'd trees, which naturally partake, 
The fatneſs of the ſoil (in many a ſlimy lake, A 
Their roots ſo deeply ſoak d) fend from their ſtocky bough, 
A ſoft and ſappy gum, from which thoſe tree-geeſe grow, 
CalPd barnacles by us, which like a jelly firſt | 
To the beholder ſeem, then by the fluxure nurs'd, 
Still great and greater thrive, until you well may ſee 
Them turn'd to perfect fowls, when droping from the tree 
Into the merey pond, which under them doth lie, 
Wax ripe, and taking wing, away in flocks do fly; 
Which well our ancients did among our wonders place : 
Beſides by her ſtrong ſcite, ſhe doth receive this grace, 
Before her neighbouring tracts, (which Furneſſe well may 
| vaunt) | | N 
That when the Saxons here their forces firſt did plant, 
And from the inner-land the ancient Britons drave, 
To their diſtreſs'd eſtate it no leſs ſuccour gave, 
Than the tranſ-Severn'd hills, which their old ſtock yet 
ſtores, ä | | | 
Which now we call the Welſh, or the Cornubian ſhores, 
What country let's ye ſee thole foils within her ſeat, 


But ſhe in little hath, what it can ſhew in great? 


As firſt without herſelf at ſea to make her ſtrong, 

(Yet howſoe' er expos'd, doth ſtill to her belongs) 

And tence her fartheſt point, from that rough Neptune's 

rage, : . 

The iſle of Walney lies, whoſe longitude doth ſwage 

His fury when his waves on Furneſſe ſeems to war, | 
Whoſe crooked back is arm'd with many a rugged i ſcars * A ſcarr 
Againſt his boiſt'rous ſhocks, which this defenſive iſle — 


[Of Walney ſtill aſſail, that ſhe doth ſcorn the while, 
| Which do aſſiſt her hath the Pyle of Fouldra ſet, 


And Fulney at her back, a pretty inſulet, 855 
Which all their forces bend, their Furneſſe ſafe to kee 
But to his inner earth, divert we from the deep, | 
Where thoſe two mighty meres, out- ſtrech'd in length do 
Wander, | 


The leſſer Thurſtan nam'd, the famouſer Wynander, 


| | So bounded with her rocks, as nature would deſcry, 


By her how thoſe great ſcas Mediterranean lie. 

To ſea-ward then ſhe hath her ſundry ſands again, 

As that of Dudden firſt, then Levin, laſtly Ken, Tho 
Of three bright Naiades nam'd, as Dudden on the Weſt, 
That Cumberland cuts off from this ſhire, doth inveſt 
Thoſe ſands with her proud ſtyle, when Levin from the Fells, 


| Beſides her natural ſource, with the abundance ſwells, 


Which thoſe two mighty meres, upon her either ſide 
Contribute by recourſe, that out of very pride, 
She leaves her ancient name, and Foſſe herſelf doth call, 
Till coming to the ſands, even almoſt at her fall, 

On them her ancient ſtile ſhe liberally beſtows. _ 
Upon the eaſt from theſe, clear Ken her beauty ſhows, 
From Kendal coming in, which ſhe doth pleaſe to grace, 
Firſ with her famous type, then laſtly in her race, 
Her name upon thoſe ſands doth liberally bequeath, 
Whereas the muſe a while may ſit her down to breath, 
And after walk along tow'rds Yorkthire on her way, 
On which ſhe ſtrongly hopes to get a noble Cay. 


In every one of theſe reſembling Lancaſhire, 
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The TWENTY-EIGHTH SON G. 


TRE ARGUMENT. 


Invention hence her compaſs. fleers, | 

Towards York the moſt renown'd of ſhires, 

Makes the three Ridings in their ſtories, 
Each ſeverally to ſhew their &lories. 

Ouſe for her moſt lov'd city's ſake, 

Doth her duke's title undertake , 

His floods then Humber welcomes in, 


And ſhows how firſt he did begin. 


HE muſe from Blackſtonedge, no whit diſmay d at all, 
With ſight of the large ſhire, on which ſhe was to fall, 
(Whoſe foreſts, hills, and floods, then long for her arrive 
From Lancaſhire, that look'd her beauties to contrive) 
Doth ſet her ſelf to ſing, of that above the reſt 
A kingdom that doth ſeem, a province at the leaſt, 
To them that think themſelves no ſimple ſhires to be; 
But that wherein the world her greatneſs moſt may ſee, 
And that which doth this ſhire before the reſt prefer, 
ls of ſo many floods, and great, that riſe from her, 
Except ſome filly few out of her verge that flow, 
So near to other ſhires, that it is hard to know, 
If that their ſprings be hers, or others them divide, 
And thoſe are only found upon her ſetting ſide. 


Elſe be it noted well, remarkable to all, 


That thoſe from her that flow, in her together fall 


Nor can ſmall praiſe beſeem ſo beautiaus brooks as theſe, 
For from all other nymphs theſe be the Naiades, | 

In Amphitrite's bower, that princely places hold, 

To whom the Orkes of ſea dare not to be ſo bold, 


As rudely once to touch, and whereſoe'er they come, 


Much 
yew and 
elm upon 
the bank 
of Don. 


The Tritons with their trumps proclaim them publick room. 
Now whiles the muſe prepares theſe floods along to lead, 
The wide Weſt-riding firſt, deſires that ſhe may plead 
The right that her belongs, which of the muſe ſhe wins, 
When with the courſe of Don, thus ſhe her tract begins. 


Thou firſt of all my floods, whoſe banks do bound my 
ſouth, 


And off reſt up thy ſtream to michty Humber's mouth, 
Of ayew, andcliming elm, that crown'd with many a ſpray, | 


From thy clear fountain firſt through many a mead doſt 
play, 
Jill Rother, whence the name of Rotheram firſt begun, 


At that her chriſt'ned town doth loſe her in my Don, | 


* Which proud of her recourle, tow'rds Doncafter doth 
drive, 

Her great' ſt and chiefeſt town, the name that doth derive 

From Don's near bordering banks, when aan on her 
race, 

« She dancing in and out, indenteth Hatfield Chaſe, 

« Whoſe bravery hourly adds new honours to her bank: 

© When Sherwood ſends her in flow Iddle, that made rank 

With her profuſe exceſs, ſhe largely it beſtows 

© On Marſhland, whoſe ſwoln womb vith ſuch abundance 
flows, 

As that her batning breaſt, her fatlings ſooner feeds, 

And with more laviſh waſte, than oft the graſier needs: 

« Whoſe ſoil, as ſome report, that be her borderers note, 

With th' water under earth undoubtedly doth float: 

For when the waters riſe, it riſen doth remain 

High whilſt tlie floods are high, and when they fall again, 


d 


< It falleth : but at laſt, when as my lively Don, 
5 Along by Marſhland's ſide, her luſty courſe hath _ 


|< The little wandring Went, won by the loud re 


Of the magnifick ſtate, and height of Humber's . 
Dravs on to meet with Don, at her approach to Aire: 


dare 

by (Once) to compare with her, ſuppos'd by her deſcent, 
|< The darling daughter born of lofty Penigent, 

© Who from her father's foot, by Skipton down doth ſcud, 
* And leading thence to Leeds, that delicateſt flood, 
Takes Caldor coming in by Wakefield, by whoſe force, 
As from a luſty flood, much ſtrengthen'd 3 in her courſe ; 
But Caldor as ſhe comes, and greater ſtill doth wax, 
* And travelling along * by heading-Halifax, 
* Which Horton once was call'd, but of a virgin's hair, 
(A martyr that was made, for chaſtity, that there 
Was by her lover ſlain) being faſt*ned to a tree: 
The people that would needs it ſhould a relick be, 
It Halifax ſince nam'd, which in the northern tongue, 
Is holy hair: but thence as Caldor comes along, 
It chanc'd ſhe in her courſe on © Kukbey caſt her eye, 
Where merry Robin Hood, that honeſt thief doth lie, 
Beholding fitly too before how Wakefield ſtood, 


She doth not only think of luſty Robin Hood, 


But of his merry man, the pindar of the town 
. Of Wakefield, George a e whoſe fames ſo far are 
blown, 
For their fo valiant fight, that every free man's ſong, 
Can tell you of the ſame, quoth ſhe be talk'd on long, 
For ye were merry lads, and thoſe were merry days; 


* Who likewiſe to her help, brings Hebden, a ſmall rill : 
+ Thus Aire holds on her courſe tow'rds Humber, till ſhe fill 
Her fall with all the wealth that Don can her afford. 

* Quoth the Weſt-riding thus, with rivers am I ſtor'd. 


* And that I well may call the worthieſt of the three, 
Who her full fountain takes from my waſte weſtern wild, 
© (Whence all but mountaineers, by nature are exil'd) 


* When keeping on her courſe,along through Barden Chaſe, 

She watereth Whartdale's breaſt, which proudly bears her 
name; 

For by that time ſhe's grown a food of wondrous fame, 

When Waſhbrook with her wealth her miſtreſs doth ſupply; 

Thus Wharf in her brave courſe embracing Wetherby, 


* Whoſe banks receiv*d the blood of many thouſand men, 

On ſad Palm-Sunday ſlain, that Towton-Field we call, 

* Whoſe channel quite was chok*d with thoſe that there 
did fall, 


That Wharfe diſcolour'd was with gore, that then was ſhed, 


| Now ſpeak I of a flood, who thinks there's none ſhould 


b Behead- 
ing, which 
we call 
Halifax 
law. 


e Robin 


Hood's 


burying 
place. 


When Aire to Caldor calls, and bids her come her ways, 


Next guide I on my Wharfe, the great*ſt in her degree, 


On Langſtrethdale, and lights at th*entrance of her race, 


a See s 


Small Cock, a ſullen brook comes to her ſuccour then, ws 22d. 
ONS. 


The bloodieſt field betwixt the White Roſe, and the Red, | 


| © Of well near fifteen fought in England firſt and laſt: 


But whilſt thegoodly Wharfe doth thus tow'rds Hum- 
ber haſte, 


* Through Nyderſdale along, as neatly ſhe doth glide 
* Tow'rds Knareſburgh on her way, a pretty little rill, 
| * Call'd Kebeck, ſtows her 285 her e banks to fil, 


To 


From Wharnfide hill not far, nom. the nimble Nyde, | 


The TWENTY- 
* Knarſ- © To entertain the Whafe where that brave * foreſt ſtands, 
borough < Entitled by the town, who with upreared hands 
foreſt Makes ſigns to her of joy, and doth with garlands crown 
The river paſſing by; but Wharfe that haſteth down 
© To meet her miſtreſs Ouſe, her ſpeedy courſe doth hye; 
© Dent, Rother, Rivel, Gret, ſo on my ſet have I, 
Which from their fountains there all out of me do flow, 
© Yet from my bounty I on Lancaſhire beſtow, 
< Becauſe my riſing ſoil doth ſhut them to the welt : 
But for my mountains I will with the iſle conteſt, 
© All other of the north in largeneſs ſhall exceed, 
That ages long before it finally decreed, 
; Pendle That Ingleborow hill, Pendle, and Penigent, 
hill is Should named be the high'ſt betwixt our Tweed and Trent. 
near upon c My hills, brave Whelpſton then, thou Wharnſide, and 
1 Be thou Cam, | 
ddt, but © Since I Weſt-Riding ſtill your only mother am; 
ſtandeth All that report can give, and juſtly is my due, 
_—_ © I as your natural dam {hare equally with you 
CE © And let me ſee a hill that to the north doth ſtand, 
The proudeſt of them all, that dare but lift a hand 
* Ofer Penigent to peere ; not Skiddo that pro ud mount, 
* Although of him ſo much, rude Cumberland account, 
Not Cheviot, of whoſe height Northumberland doth boaſt 
Scotland. « 8 Albania to ſurvey ; nor thoſe from coaſt to coaſt 
© That well near run in length, that row of mountains tall, 
By th'name of th' Engliſh Alps, that our moſt learned 
call 3 | | 
As ſoon ſhall thoſe, or theſe remove out of their place, 
As by their lofty looks, my Penigent out- face: 
Fe thus behold my hills, my foreſts, dales, and chaſes 
Upon my ſpacious breaſt : note too how nature places 
Far up into my weſt, firſt Langſtrethdale doth he, | 
And on the bank of Wharfe, my pleaſant Bardon by, 
With Wharfdale hard by her, as taking hand in hand: 
Then lower tow*rds the ſea brave Knarſborough doth ſtand, 
As higher to my north, my Nidderſdale by Nyde, 
And Biſhops-dale above upon my ſetting fide, 
< Marſhland, and Hatfield Chaſe, my eaſtern part do bound, 
And Barnſdale there doth butt on Don's well-water'd 
ground: F | 
© And to my great diſgrace, if any ſhall object 
< That I no wonder have that's worthy of reſpect 
en all my ſpacious tract, let them (fo wiſe) ſurvey 
« My Ribble's riſing banks, their worſt, and let them fay ; 
At Giggleſwick where I a fountain can you ſhow, 
That eight times in a day is faid to ebb and flow, 
* Who ſometime was a nymph, and in the mountains high 
Of Craven, whoſe blue heads for caps put on the ſky, 
* Amongſt * th'Oreads there, and ſylvans made abode, 
It was ere human foot upon thoſe hills had trod) 
Of all the mountain kind and ſince ſhe was moſt fair, 
It was a fatyr's chance to ſee her ſilver hair | 
© Flow looſely at her back, as up a cliff ſhe clame, 
Her beauties noting well, her features, and her frame, 
And after her he goes; which when ſhe did eſpy, _ 
Before him like the wind, the nimble nymph doth fly, 
© They hurry down the rocks, o'er hill and dale they drive; 
Jo take her he doth ſtrain, t'outſtrip him ſhe doth ſtrive, 
| * Like one his kind that knew, and greatly fear'd his rape, 
= up. And to the topick gods by praying to eſcape, 
S\ © They turn'd her to a ſpring, which as ſhe then did pant, 


nius of the 
| place, © When wearied with her courſe, her breath grew wondrous 
| ſcant: | 


: Nymphs 
of the 
moun- 
tains, 


Even as the fearful nymph, then thick and ſhort did blow, 
Now made by them a ſpring, ſo doth ſhe ebb and flow. | 
And near the ſtream of Nyde, another ſpring have I, 
*As well as that, which may a wonder's place ſupply, 

* Which of the form it bears, men Dropping-well do call, 
* Becauſe out of a rock, it ſtill in drops doth fall, 

Near to the foot whereof it makes a little pon, 


For ſilence, which at once, when her command had 


EIGHTH SONG. 


* Chevin, and Kilnſey Crags, were they not here in me, 
In any other place, right well might wonders be, 
For their gigantick height, that mountains do tranſcend ? 
But ſuch are frequent here, and thus ſhe makes an end.? 
When * Your thus having heard the genius of this tract, Your, 
Her well-deſerved praiſe fo happily to act, the chiet- 


377 


This river in her ſelf that was extremely loth I 

5 of York- 
The other to defer, ſince that ſhe was to both ſhire, who 
Indifferent, ſtraitly wills Weſt-riding there to ceaſe ; after her 
And having made a ſign to all the watry preaſe ng 


courſe, by 
the con- 
fluence of 
other 


won, 
The proud North-Riding thus for her great ſelf begun. 3 
Ods, 


* My ſovereign flood, quoth ſhe, in nature thou art bound vets the 
© T*acknowledge me of three to be the worthieft ground: name of 


For note of all thoſe floods, the wild Weſt-Riding ſends, Ouſe. 
| © There's ſcarcely any one thy greatneſs that attends, 


« Till thou haſt paſſed York, and draweſt near thy fall; 
« And when thou haſt no need of their ſupplies at all, 


Then come they flatt*ring in, and will thy followers be; 


So as you oftentimes theſe wretched wordlings ſee, 
That whilſt a man is poor, although ſome hopes depend 
Upon his future age, yet there's not one will lend 

A farthing to relieve his ſad diſtreſſed ſtate, 

Not knowing what may yet befal him; but when fate 
Poth pour upon his head his long expected good, 
Then ſhall you ſee thoſe ſlaves, aloof before that ſtood, 
And would have let him ſtarve, like ſpaniels to him crouch, 
And with their glavering lips, his very feet to touch: 
So do they by the Your ; whereas the floods in me, 


That ſpring and have their courſe, (even) given thy life 


e | 1 
For till that thou and Swale, into one bank do take, 


Meeting at Borough. bridge, thy greatneſs there to maxe: 


Till then the name of Ouſe thou art not known to owe, 
A term in former times the ancients did beſtow 


|< On many a full-bank*d flood; but for my greater grace, 


«© Theſe floods of which I ſpeak, I now intend to trace 
From their firſt ſpringing founts, beginning with the Tour - 
From Morvil's mighty foot which riſing, with the power 
That Bant from Sca-mere brings, her ſcine what more 
doth fil, ö | 
Near Biſhops-Cale at hand, when 


* 


Cover a clear rill, 


Next cometh into Your, whereas that luſty chace 


For her lov*d Cover's fake, doth loving 


race 

« Your as ſhe yields along, among lt tie parks and groves, 
In Middicham's amorous eye, as wandringly ſhe roves, 
« At Rippon meets with Skell, which makes to her amain, 


© Whom when ſhe hath receiv'd into the nymphiſk train, 


Near to the town fo fam'd for colts there to be bought, Rippon 
For goodneſs far and near, by horſemen that are ſought) fair. 

« Fore-right upon her way ſhe with a merrier gale, 

To Borough-bridge makes on, to meet her ſiſter Swale, 

(A wondrous holy flood (which name ſhe ever hath) 


[For when the Saxons firſt receiv*d the chriſtian faith, 


« Paulinus of old York, the zealous biſhop then, 

In Swale's abundant ſtream chriſten'd ten thouſand men, 
With women and their babes, a number more beſide, 
Upon one happy day, whereof ſhe boaſts with pride) 


© Which ſprings not far from whence Your hath her ſilver 
head; 


And in her winding banks along my boſom led, 
As ſhe goes ſwooping by, to Swaledale whence ſhe ſprings, 
That lovely name ſhe leaves, which forth a foreſt brings, 


* The vallies ſtyle that bears, a braver ſylvan maid 


* Scarce any ſhire can ſhow ; when to my river's aid, 

Come Barney, Arſke, and Marſke, their ſovereign Swale 
to guide, 

From Applegarth's wide waſte, and from New Foreſt ſide. 

< Whoſe fountains by the fawns, and ſatyrs, many a year, 


* Which in as little ſpace converteth wood to ſtone, 


With youthful greens were crown*d, yet could not ſtay 
them there, | | 
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POLY-OLBION: 


: But they will ſerve the Swale, which.in her wandring courſe, | * That, they are called, res ; bke.t ſome might 
A nymph nam'd Holgat hath, and Riſdale, all whoſe C May Yorkſhire be cowpar'd 4 (che. 


e Who hath kings that attend, and. 70. bis ſtat e retain, 
EE... Small though (God det 9h it be, yet from their ſouthern «And yet ſo great, that they haye Under them again 


King, 
go of, any thing) 


ſhore, | © Great, princes, that to them be ſubject, 100 HIVE, 
« With that ſalute the Swale, as others did before, |* Shires {ubje& unto us, yet we her ſubject . 


At Richmond and arrive, which much doth grace the C Although theſe be enough ſufficiently x v5 


flood, That It the other two for, brayery quite out- go: 
For that her precin& long amongſt the ſhires wth ſtood x Vet look ye up along into my, ſetting ſide, 
« But Yorkſhire wills the fame her glory to reſign. Where Teis. firft N 


When paſſing thence the Swale, this minion flood of mine | divide, 


om my bounds rich ;Dunelme doth m The 


Next takes into her train, car Wiſke, a wanton girl, And you ſhall ſee, thoſe rills, that with, their watery, reale, bar. 


As though her watery path were pay'd with orient pearl, Their moſt beloved Teis ſo, plenteouſly, increaſe, 
« So wondrous ſweet ſhe ſeems, in many a winding gyre, © The clear yet. 40 Lune, the Bauder, and tlie Gret, 
As though the gambolds made, or as the did defire, All out of 1 me o flow then turn ye. from. the. ſet, 


Her labyrinth- -like turns, and ma meander'd trace, | © And look 55 tow'rds the rife, upon the German main, 
With marvel ſhould amaze, ant coming doth imbrace | © Thoſe rarities, and ſee, that I in me contain; | 

« North-Aterton, by whom her honour is increas'd, } |< My Scarborough, which looks as though | in heaven ic 
Whoſe liberties include a county at the leaſt, ſtood, 


To grace the wandring Wiſke, then well upon her way, To thoſe, that lie below, from th' Bay of Robin Hood, 
Which by her count' nance thinks to carry all the ſway; Even to the fall of Teis ; let me but ſee the man, 
When having her receiv'd, Swale bonny Codbeck brings, * That in one tract can ſhow. the wonders that I can, 
„And Willowbeck with her, two pretty rivellings, |* Like Whitby“ s ſelf I think, there's none can ſhew but J, 
And Bedall bids along, then almoſt at the Ouſe, Ober whoſe 8 earth there may no wild geeſe fly, 
Who with theſe rills enrich'd begins her ſelf to rouſe. But preſently they fall from off their wings to ground : 

« When'that great foreſt-nymph fair Gautreſs on lier way, If this no wonder be, where's there a wonder found, 
She ſees to ſtand prepar'd, With garlands freſh and gay And ſtones like ſerpents there, yet may ye more behald, 
« To deck up Oufe, before her ſelf to York ſhe ſhow, That in their natural gyres are up together roll'd. 

« So'otit of my full word” the” Foſſè Yoth likewiſe flow, * The rocks by Moul-grave too, my glories forth to ſer, 
That meeting thee at York, under the city's ide, Out of their « crany'd cleves, can give you perfect jet, 
Her glories with thy ſelf doth _—_ WR, -- And upon Huntclipnab, you every where may find, 

« The eaft part watering ſtill, as'thou doſt waſh the weſt, |*(As though nice nature loyd to vary in this kind) 


By whoſe embraces York abundantly is bleſt. Stones of a ſpherick form of ſundry mickles fram'd, 
So many rivers 1 continually” maintain, n That well they g globes of ſtone, or bullets might be nam d 
As all thoſe leſſer floods that into Darwin ſtrain, For any ordnance fit: which broke with hammers blows, 


« Their fountains find in me, the Ryedale naming Rye, f 
« Foſs, Rycal, Hodbeck, Dow, with Semen, and them by | © Mark Giſborough's $ gay ſcite, where nature ſeems 10 nice, 
Clear Coſtwy, which * ſelf woe! Blackmore'i in doth bring, | As in the ſame ſhe makes a ſecond paradiſe, 

And playing as ſhe ſlides through ſhady Pickering, © |* Whoſe foil imbroider'd is, with fo rare ſundry flowers, 


To Datwent homage doth ; and Darwent that divides Her large oaks ſo longe green, as ſummer there her bowers 
The Eaſt-riding and me, upon her either ſides,  Þ{* Had ſet up all the year, her air for health refin'd, 
Although that t to us both, ſhe moſt indifferent be, | Her earth with allom veins moſt richly intermin'd. 

* And ſeemeth to affect her equally with me, yy In other places theſe might rarities be thought, 


From my diviſion yet her fouiitain doth derive, So common but in me, that I eſteem as nought. 
And from my Blackmore here her courſe doth firſt con- Then could I reckon up my Ricall, making on 


. By Ryedale, towards her dear-lov'd Darwent, who's not 
Let my dimenſions then be ſeriouſly purſu'd, | one 
And let Great Britain ſee in my brave latitude, Far from her pearly ſprings, but under ground ſhe goes ; ; 
How in the high'ſt degree by nature | am grac 'd; As u towards Craven hills, I many have of thoſe, 
For tow'rds the Craven Hills, upon my weſt” are plc C Amoneſt the crany'd cleyes, that through the cavern creep, 


« New-foreſt, Applegatth, ind Swaledale, Dryades all, [And dimbles hid from day, into the earth fo deep, 
„And lower towards tlie Ouſe, if with! my foods ye fall 5 That oftentimes their ſight the ſenſes doth appal, 
© The goodly Gautreſs keeps chief of my ſylvan kind, Which for their horrid courſe, the people Helbecks call, 
There ſtony Stanmore view, bleak with the ſleet and wind, | Which may for ought I ſee, be with my wonders ſet, 


Upon this eaſtern fide, ſo Ryedale dark and dee [6 And with much marvel ſeen: that I am not in debt 
Amongſt whoſe groves | of yore, ſome fay t chat Za did To noſe that r neighboureth me; nor ought can they me 
keep 5 end. 


Then Pickering, whom the fawns beyond them all adore, | When Darwent badherſtay, and there her ſpeech to u, 
By whom not far away hes large-ſpread Blackimore, For that Eaſt-Riding call d, her proper cauſe to plead: 
© The Cleveland north from theſe," a ſtate that doth maintain, For Darwent a true nymph, a moſt impartial mai, 


JI eaning her luſty ſide to the great German main, And like to both ally*d, doth will the laſt ſhould have 
© Which "if ſhe were not here confined thus i in me, That privilege, which time to both the former gave, 
A ſhire even of her ſelf might well be ſaid to be. And wills che Eaſt- Riding then, in her own cauſe to 
Nor leſs hath Pickering Leigh her liberty than this, | ſpeak, * 
© North-Alerton a ſhire fo li likewiſe reckon'd i is; Who mildly thus begins; 9 Although I be but weak, 
And Richmond of the reſt,” the greateſt in eſtate, Iso thoſe two former parts, yet what I ſeem to want 
A county juſtly call'd, that them accommodate; [en largeneſs, for that Lam in my compals ſcant, 
So] North-Riding am, for ſpaciouſneſs renown'd, Let for my ſcite I know, that I them both excel; 


Our mother Vorkſhire's eld'ſt, who worthily is crown'd, | For mark me how I lie, ye note me very, well, 

The queen of all the ſhires, on this ſide Trent, for we How in the caſt I reign, (of which my name I take) 
The Ridings ſeveral parts of her vaſt greatneſs be, I And my broad ſide do bear up to the German lake, 

In us, ſo we again have ſeveral ſeats, whoſe bounds Which bravely I ſurvey ; then turn ye and behold 

Do meaſure from their ſides ſo many miles of grounds, |< Upon my pleaſant breaſt, that large and ſpacious 0 . 
| 


The T WE NT v. 


© Of York that takes the name, that with delighted eyes, | 


n The 


church of 
Beverley. 


Ouſe in her own behalf doch interrupt her ſpeech, 


© With, pleaſure feeds his locks, for which he ſcarce: gives 


When he beholds the ſun out of the ſeas to riſe, 


place 
© To Cotſwold, and for what becomes a paſtoral grace, 
© Doth go beyond him quite; then note upon my ſouth, 


< How-all:alongithe ſhore, to mighty Humber's mouth, 


© Rich Holderneſs I have, excelling for her grain, 
By whoſe much plenty I, not only do maintain 
* Myſelf in good eſtate, but ſhires far off that lie, 
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As tho? he much diſdain'd each one ſhould thus be heard, 


| And he their only king until the'laſt defer'd, 


At which he ſeem'd to frown; wherefore the Ouſe off 
breaks, 

And to his confluent floods, thus mighty Humber ſpeaks : 

Let Trent her tribute pay, which from their ſeveral 

founts, 

For thirty floods of name, to me her king that counts, 

© Be much of me belov'd, br ave river; and from me, 

Receive thoſe glorious rites that fame can give to thee. 


* Up Humber that to Hull, come every day to buy, And thou marſh-drowning Don, and all thote that repair 


* To me beholden are; beſides, the neighbouring towns, 
* Upon the verge whereof, to part her and the Downs, 

© Hull down to Humber haſtes, and takes into her bank 
Some leſs but lively rills, with waters waxing rank, 


« She Beverley ſalutes, whoſe beauties ſo delight A 


The fair-enamour'd flood, as raviſh'd with the ſight, 

That ſhe could ever ſtay, that gorgeous ® phane to view, 

But that the brooks and bourns ſo hotly her purſue, 

To Kingſton and convey, whom Hull doth newly name, 

Of Humber-bord'ring Hull, who hath not heard the fame: 

And for great Humber's felt, I challenge him for mine: 

« For whereas F owlwy firft, and Shelfleer do combine, 
By meeting in their courſe, ſo courteouſly to twin, 

Gamſt whom on th' other fide, the goodly Trent comes in, 


From that eſpecial place, great Humber hath his reign, 


Beyond which he's mine own: ſo I my courſe maintain, 
From Kilnſcy's pyle-like point, along the eaſtern ſhore, 
And laugh at Neptune'srage, when JoudPeſt hedoth roar, 
"TE lamborough j Jut forth into the German ſea.” 

And as th Eaſt-Riding more yet ready was to fay, 


L 


And of th' imperious land doth liberty beſeech, 

Since ſhe had paſſed York, and in her wandring race, 
By that fair city's ſcite, received had ſuch grace, 

She might for it declaim, but more to honour York, 
She who ſuppos'd the ſame to be her only work, 


Still to renown thoſe dukes, who ſtrongly did pretend 


A title to the crown, as thoſe who did deſcend 
From them that had the right, doth this oration make, 
And to uphold their claim, thus to the foods ſhe ſpake : 

© They very idly err, who think that blood then ſpilt, 
In that long-laſting war, proceeded from the guilt, 


{| © With*thee, that bring'ſ{tito me thy eaſy ambling Aire, 


© Embodying in one bank: and Wharfe, which by thy fall 

* Poſt much augment my Ouſe, let me embrace you all, 

My brave Weſt-Riding brooks, your king you need not 
ſcorn, 


]* Proud Naiades neither ye, North-Riders that are born; 


My ycllow-ſanded Your, and thou my ſiſter Swale, 
That dancing come to Ouſe, thro* many a dainty dale, 

© Do greatly me eniich, clear Darwent driving down 

© From Cleveland ; and thou Hull, that highly doſt renown 
Ih Faſt-Riding by thy riſe, do homage to your king, 


| © And let the ſea-rymphs thus of mighty Humber ang 5 


That full an hundred floods my wat'ry court maintain, 
Which either of themſclves, or in their greater's train, 
Their tribute pay to me; and for my princely name, 
From Humber king of Eunns, as aucientiy it came; 
* So ſtill I flick to him: for from that eaſtern king 
Once in me drown'd, as I my pedigree do bring : 

So his great name receives no prejudice thereby; 


| © For as he was a king, ſo know ye all that I 
[Am king of all the floods, that north of Trent do flow 


Then let the idle world no more ſuch colt beſtow, 
| © Nor of the muddy Nile, fo great a wonder make, 


* Though, with her bellowing tall, ſhe violently rake 


The neighbouring people deaf; nor Ganges fo much praiſe, 
That where he narroweſt is, eight miles in broadneſs lays 
© His boſom ; nor fo much hereafter ſhall be ſpoke 
Of chat (bur lately found) Guianian Oronoque, 


| © Whoſe cataract a noiſe fo horrible doth keep. 8 


That it even Neptune frights; what flood comes to the 
.. non 
Than Humber that is heard more horribly to roar ? 


Of the proud Yorkiſts part; for let them underſtand, For when my * Higre comes, I make my either ſhore „ Tg. 


That Richard duke of York, whoſe brave and martial 
hand | 

The title undertook, by tyranny and might, | 

* Sought not t' attain the crown, but from ſucceſsful right, 

L Which ſtill upheld his claim, by which his valiant fon, 

« Great Edward earl of March, the garland after won: 

© For Richard duke of York, at Wakefield battle ſlain, 

Who firft that title broach'd, in the fixth Henry's reign, 

From Edmond a fifth fon of Edward did deſcend, | 


That juſtly he thereby no title could pretend, 


« Before them come from Gaunt, well known of all to be, 
The fourth to Edward born, and therefore a degree 
« Before him to the crown; but that which did prefer 


lis title, was the match with dame Anne Mortimer, 


Of Roger earl of March the daughter, that his claim, 
From Clarence the third fon: of great king Edward came, 
Which Anne deriy*d alone, the right before all other, 
Of the delapſed crown, from Philip her fair mother, 
Daughter 1 only heir of Clarence, and the bride 

* To Edmond earl of March; this Anne her daughter ty*d 
In wedlock to the earl of Cambridge, whence the right 
Ok Richard, as I faid, which fell at Wakefield fight, 

* Deſcended to his ſon, brave Edward after king, 
(Henry the ſixth degosꝰd) thus did the Yorkiſts bring 
Their title from a ſtrain, before the line c. Gaunt, 

* Whoſe iſſue they by arms did worthily ſupplant.” 


« Even tremble with the und, that J afar do ſend.” roaring of 
No ſooner of this ſpeech had Humber made an end, the waters 

But the applauding floods ſent forth ſo ſhrill a ſhout, at the 

That they were eas'ly heard all Holdernefs about, R 


Above the beachy brack, amongſt the marſhes rude, hoo 
When the Eaft-Riding her oration to conclude, _ 
Goes on: My ſiſters boaſt that they have little ſhires 
Their ſubjects, I can ſhew the like of mine for theirs ; 

| * My Howdon hath as large a circuit, and as free, ; A liber- 
* On Ouſe, and Humber's banks, and as much graceth me, ty in the 
My latitude compar*d with thoſe that me oppugn: at- Rid. 


Not Richmond nor her like, that doth to them belong, ing. 


| © Doth grace them more than this doth me, upon my 


coaſt ; 

* And for their wondrous things whereof ſo much * 
boaſt, 

Upon my eaſtern ſide, which juts upon the ſea, 

< Amongſt the white-ſcalp'd cleeves this wonder ſce they 
ma 

© The Mullce, and the Awke my fowlers there do find, 

| © Of all Great Britain brood, birds of the ſtrangeſt kind, 

That building in the rocks, being taken with the hand, 

And caft beyond the cliff that pointeth to the land, 

Fall inſtantly to ground, as though it were a ſtone, 

© But put out to the ſea, they inſtantly are gone, 

And fly a league or two before they do return, 


| 


By this the Ouſe perceivꝰd great Humber to look grim ;| © As _ by that air, they on their wings were born. 


(For evermore ſhe hath a ſpecial eye to him) 


Then, 
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POLY-OLBION: 


flow; 


Then my prophetick ſpring at Veipſey, I may ſhow, I But when it breaketh out with an immoderate birth, 
That ſome years is dry'd up, ſome years again doth | It tells the following year of a penurious dearth.” 


Here ended ſhe her ſpeech, the Ridings all made friends, 
And from my tired hand, my labour'd canto ends." 
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POLY-OLBION. 


The TWENTY-NINTH SONG. 


| The ARGUMENT. 
The Muſe the Biſhoprick aſſays, 
And to her fall ſings down the Teis, 
Then takes ſbe to the dainty Wer, 

And with all braveries fitted her. 
Tyne tells the victories by us got, 
In foughten fields againſt the Scot. 
Then through Northumberland ſhe goes, 
T he floods and mountains doth diſpoſe ; 
And with their glories doth proceed, 
Not ſtaying till ſhe come to Tweed. 


H E muſe this largeſt ſhire of England having ſung, 
| Yet ſeeing more than this did to her taſk belong, 


* The Bi- Looks {till into the north, the Biſhoprick and views, 


ſhoprick 


of Dur- 
ham, 


Which with an eager eye, whilſt wiſtly ſhe purſues, 
Teis as a bordering flood, (who thought herſelf divine) 
Confining in her courſe that County Palatine, 


And York the greateſt ſhire, doth inſtantly begin 


Accounts it to be her's, Northumberland the ſame, 


To Bernard's battled towers, and ſeriouſly purſue 


To rouze herſelf : quoth ſhe, © Doth every rillet win 


_ © Applauſe for their ſmall worths, and I that am a queen, 


With thoſe poor brooks compar'd ? ſhall I alone be ſeen 
Thus ſilently to paſs, and not be heard to ſing ? 
When as two countries are contending for my ſpring : 
For Cumberland, to which the Cumri gave the name, 


Will need'ſly her's ſhould be, for that my ſpring doth riſe 
So equally *twixt both, that he were very wiſe, | 
Could tell which of theſe two, me for her own may 
claim. „ 5 3 
But as in all theſe tracts, there's ſcarce a flood of fame, 
But ſhe ſome valley hath, which her brave name doth 
. 3 5 | 
My Teiſdale nam'd of me, fo likewiſe have I here, 
At my firſt ſetting forth, through which I nimbly ſlide; 
Then Yorſhire which doth lie upon my ſetting ſide, 


Me Lune and Bauder lends, as in the ſong before 


* Th' induſtrious muſe hath ſhew'd; my Dunelmenian 

ſhore, 185 | | 

« Sends Huyd to help my courſe, with ſome few other 
| becks, 1 5 | 5 

Which time (as it ſhould ſeem) fo utterly neglects, 

That they are nameleſs yet; then do I bid adieu, 


My courſe to Neptune's court, but as forthright I run, 
The Skern, a dainty nymph, faluting Darlington, 
Comes in to give me aid, and being proud and rank, 
She chanc'd to look aſide, and ſpieth near her bank, 
Three black and horrid pits, which for their boiling heat, 
(That from their loathſome brims do breath a ſulphurous 
{weat) | x 
© Hell-kettles rightly call'd, that with the very ſight, 
This water-nymph, my Skern, is put in ſuch a fright, 


4 


And raſhly runs herſelf into my widen'd waiſt. 


That with unuſual ſpeed, ſhe on her courſe doth haſte, 


In pomp I thus approach great Amphitrite's ſtate.” | 
But whilſt Teis undertook her ſtory to relate, 


| Wer waxeth almoſt wood, that ſhe fo long ſhould ſtand, 


Upon thoſe lofty terms, as though both ſea and land 
Were ty'd to hear her talk : quoth Wer, What would'ft 
| thou ſay, | 
* Vain-glorious bragging brook, hadſt thou ſo clear a way 
T' advance thee as I have, hadſt thou ſuch means and 
might, | 
How would'ſt thou then exult? O then to what a height 


trine 
© Of rillets as J have, which naturally combine, 
* Their ſprings thee to beget, as thoſe of mine do me, 
In their conſenting ſounds that do ſo well agree? 


| © As Kellop coming in from Kellop-Law her fire, 


A mountain much in fame, ſmall Wellop doth require 


| © With her to walk along, which Burdop with her brings. 


Thus from the full conflux of theſe three ſeveral ſprings 
My greatneſs is begot, as nature meant to ſhow 


| « My future ſtrength and ſtate; then forward do I flow 


« Through my delicious dale, with every pleaſure rife, 


And Wyreſdale ſtill may ſtand with Teiſdale for her life: 
|< Comparing of their ſcites, then caſting on my courſe, 


So fatiate with th* exceſs of my firſt natural ſource, 


[As petty bourns and becks, I ſcorn but once to call, 


« Waſcrop a weariſh girl, of name the firſt of all, 
That I vouchſafe for mine, until that I arrive 


At Auckland, where with force me forward ſtill to drive, 


Clear Gauntleſs gives herſelf, when J begin to gad, 
And whirling in and out, as I were waxed mad, 
« I change my poſture oft, to many a ſnaky gyre, 
To my firſt fountain now, as ſeeming to retire: 
Then ſuddenly again I turn my wat'ry trail, 
Now I indent the earth, and then I it engraile 


Brave Durham I behold, that ſtately ſeated town, 
That Dunholme hight of yore (even) from a deſert won, 


| « Whoſe firſt foundation zeal and piety begun, 


By them who thither firſt ſaint Cuthbert's body brought, 


Jo fave it from the Danes, by fire and ſword that ſought 
| « Subverſion of thoſe things that good and holy were, 


With which beloved place, I ſeem fo pleaſed here, 
As that I clip it cloſe, and ſweetly hug it in 


| « My clear and amorous arms, as jealous time ſhould win 


Me farther off from it, as our divorce to be. 
Hence like a luſty flood moſt abſolutely free, 
None mixing then with me, as I do mix with none, 
But ſcorning a collegue, nor near me any one, 

Jo Neptune's court I come; for note along the ſtrand, 
From Hartlepoole (even) to the point of Sunderland, 


1 As 


; Wouldſt thou put up thy price? hadſt thou but ſuch a 


With many a turn and trace, thus wandring up and down, 
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tain on 
that part 
of the 
ſhire. 


Their ſtrengths me their dear Tyne, do wond”roully inrich, 


As how the proſperous ſprings of theſe two floods of 


Amongſt theſe Engliſh Alps, which as they run along, 
England and Scotland here impartially divide. 


How South-Tyne ſetting out from Cumberland is ply'd 


Through Ridſdale on my way, as far as Exham, then 


© Whoſe ſtream was deeply dy'd in that moſt cruel war 


And ] but ſlightly touch, which ſtood I to report, 
As freely as I might, ye both would fall too ſhort 


3 (As he had oft before) deſtroy'd Northumberland, 


The TWENTY-NINTH SONG. 


A moun- © As far as * Wardenlaws can poſſibly ſurvey ; 


There's not a flood of note hath entrance to the ſea.” | 
Here ended ſhe her ſpeech, when as the goodly Tyne, 

(Northumberland that parts from this ſhire Palatine) 

Which patiently had heard, look as before the Wer 

Had taken up the Teis, ſo Tyne now takes up her, 

For her ſo tedious talk, Good Lord, (quoth ſhe) had I 

No other thing wherein my labour to imploy, 

© But to ſet out myſelf, how much (well) could I ſay, 

© In mine own proper praiſe, in this kind every way 

* As ſkilful as the beſt ; I could if I did pleaſe, 

Of my two fountains tell, which of their ſundry ways, 

© The South and North are nam'd, entitled both of Tyne, 


mine 
Are diſtant thirty miles, how that the South-Tyne nam'd 
From Stanmore takes her ſpring, for mines of braſs that's 
RR. 
Ho that nam'd of the North, is out of Wheel-fell ſprung, 


With Hartley which her haſtes, and Tippall that doth 
ſtrive, | | TOY: 

© By her more ſturdy ſtream, the Tyne along to drive; 

How th' Allans, th' Eaſt, and Welt, their bounties to her 
bring, 

Two fair and full-brim*d floods, how alſo from her ſpring, 

My other North-nam'd Tyne, thro* Tyndale maketh in, 

* Which Shele her hand-maid hath, and as ſhe haſtes to 
twin | | | 

© With th' other from the ſouth, her ſiſter, how clear 

Rghead, | 


© With Perop comes prepar'd, and Chetlop, me to lead, 


8 


« Dowell me homage doth, with blood of Engliſhmen, 


Of Lancaſter and York. Now having gone fo far, 

As how clear Darwent draws down to Newcaſtle, which | 
The honour hath alone to entertain me there, 
As of thoſe mighty ſhips, that, in my mouth I hear, 

« Fraught with my country coal, of this Newcaſtle nam'd, | 
For which both far and near, that place no leſs is fam'd 
Than India for her mines; ſhould I at large declare 
My glories, in which time commands me to be ſpare, 


Of me; but know, that Tyne hath greater things in 
hand: es | 
For, to trick up ourſelves, whilſt trifling thus we ſtand, 
* Bewitch'd with our own praiſe, at all we never note, 
* How the Albanian floods now lately ſet afloat, _ 
* With th* honour to them done, take heart, and loudly 
"Ex | | 
5 Bn! 2 us all, on this ſide Tweed that lie; 
And hark the high-brow'd hills aloud begin to ring, 
With ſound of things that Forth prepared is to ſing: 
When once the muſe arrives on the Albanian ſhore, 
And therefore to make up our forces here before 
The on-ſet they begin, the battles we have got, 
* Both on our earth and theirs, againſt the valiant Scot, 
* I undertake to tell; then, muſes, I intreat 
© Your aid, whilſt I theſe fights in order ſhall repeat. 
* When mighty Malcolm here had with a violent hand, 


In Rufus? troubled reign, the warlike Mowbray then, 
This earldom that poſſeſs*d, with half the power of men, | 
For conqueſt which that king from Scotland hither drew, 
At Alnwick in the field their armies overthrew 3 


* Where Malcolm and his ſon, brave Edward both were 
found : 


381 
When David king of Scots, and Henry his ſtern ſon, 
* Entitled by thoſe times, the carl of Huntingdon, 
Had forag'd all the north, beyond the river Teis, 
In Stephen's troubled reign, in as tumultuous days 
* As England ever knew, the archbiſhop of York, 
* Stout Thurſtan, and with him join'd in that warlike work, 
* Ralph, (both for wit and arms) of Durham biſhop then 
© Renown'd, that called were the valiant clergymen, 
* With th' earl of Aubemerle, Eſpeck, and Peverell,knights, 
And of the Lacies two, oft try*d in bloody fights, 
* *E wixt Allerton and York, the doubtful battle got, 
On David and his fon, whilft of th' invading. Scot 
* Ten thouſand ſtrew'd the earth, and whilſt they lay to 
bleed, | 
< Ours followed them that fled, beyond our ſiſter Tweed. 
* And when © Fitz-empreſs next in Normandy, and here, * 
* And his rebellious ſons in high combuſtions were, 
* William the Scottiſh king, taking advantage then, 
* And entering with an hoſt of eighty thouſand men, 
As far as Kendal came, where captains then of ours, 
* Which aid in Yorkſhire rais'd, with the Northumbrian 
powers, | | 
His forces overthrew, and him a priſoner led. 
„So Lotigſhanks, Scotland's ſcourge, him to that country 
ſped; | | 
Provoked by the Scots, that England did invade, 
* And on the borders here ſuch ſpoil and havock made, 
* That all the land lay waſte betwixt the Tweed and me. 
* This moſt courageous king, from them his own to free, 
Before proud Berwick {et his puiſlant army down, 
And took it by ſtrong ſiege, fince when that warlike town 
As cautionary long the Engliſh after held. 
gut tell me all you floods, when was there ſuch a field 
By any nation yet, as by the Engliſh won, 
pon the Scottiſh power, as that of Halidon, 


| © Seven earls, nine hundred horſe, and of foot-ſoldiers 


| more, | 

Near twenty thouſand ſlain, ſo that the Scottiſh gore 

Ran down the hill in ſtreams (even) in Albania's ſight. 

By our third Edward's proweſs, that moſt renowned 
knight,” - - -- "x : 

* As famous was that fight of his againſt the Scot, 

As that againſt the French, which he at Creſſy got. 


And when that conquering king did afterward advance 


* His title, and had paſt his warlike powers to France, 
And David king of Scots here entered to invade, 

* To which the king of France did that falſe lord perſuade, 
« Againſt his given faith, from France to draw his bands, 
© To keep his own, at home, or to fill both his hands 
With war in both the realms: was ever ſuch a loſs, 


|< To Scotland yet befell, as that at Nevil's-croſs, 
|< Where fifteen thouſand Scots their ſouls at once forſook, 
Where ſtout John Copland then king David priſoner took 


« Pth* head of all his troops, that bravely there was ſeen. 
« When Engliſh Philip, that brave Amazonian queen, 


|< Encouraging her men from troop to troop did ride, 
And where our clergy had their ancient valour try'd : 
|< Thus often coming in, they have gone out too ſhort. 


And next to this the fight of Neſbit I report, 

When Hebborn that ſtout Scot, and his had all their hire, 

« Which int? our marches came, and with invaſive fire, 

« Our villages laid waſte, for which defeat of ours, 

« When doughty Douglaſs came with the Albanian powers. 

At Holmdon do but fee, the blow our Hotſpur gave 

To that bold daring Scot, before him how he drave 

His army, and with ſhot of our brave Engliſh bows 

Did wound them on the backs, whoſe breaſts were hurt 
with blows, | | 

Ten thouſand put to ſword, with many a lord and knight, 

Some priſoners, wounded ſome, ſome others ſlain outright, 

And entring Scotland then, all Tividale o'er-ran. 


* Slain on that bloody field : ſo on the Engliſh ground, 


* Or who a braver field than th' ear! of Surrey wan, 
3 Where 
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Where their king James the fourth himſelf ſo bravely bore, | To great Eliza's reign, and peaceful government; 
That ſince that age wherein he liv'd, nor thoſe before, Wherefore that puiſſant queen him to Albania ſent, 
© Yet never ſuch a king in ſuch a battle ſaw, | | © Who fifty rock-rear*d piles and caſtles having caſt 
* Amongſt his fighting friends, where whilſt he breath could | © Far lower than their ſcites, and with ſtrong fires, defac'd | 


raw, {| © Three hundred towns, their wealth, with him worth carry- 
He bravely foughton foot, where Flodden hill was ſtrew'd rying brought | 3 3 
With bodies of his men, well- near to mammocks hew'd, | © To England over Tweed. When now the floods beſouglit 
That on the mountain's ſide they covered near a mile, The Tyne to hold her tongue, when preſently began 


Where thoſe two valiant earls of Lennox and Argyle, A rumour which each where thro' all the country ran, 
Were with their ſovereign ſlain, abbots, and biſhops there, | Of this proud river's ſpeech, the hills and floods among, 


* Which had put armour on, in hope away to bear And Lowes, a foreſt-nymph, the fame fo loudly ſung, _ 
© The victory with them, before the Engliſh fell. That it through Tyndale ſtraight, and quite through Ridſ- 
But now of other fields, it fits the muſe to tell, dale ran, | 
*As when the noble duke of Norfolk made a road And ſounded ſhriller there, than when it firſt began, 
To Scotland, and rherein his hoſtile fire beſtow'd That thoſe high Alpine hills, as in a row they ſtand, N 
On well- near thirty towns, and ſtaying there fo long, Receiv'd the ſounds, which thus went on from hand to 1 
Till victual waxed weak, the winter waxing ſtrong, hand. | | | ; 
*Returning over Tweed, his booties home to bring, The high-rear'd Red - ſquire firſt, to Aumond hill it told, 
Which to the very heart did vex the Scotciſh king, When Aumond great therewith, nor for his life could hold, 
The fortune of the duke extremely that did grudge, To Kembelſpeth again, the buſineſs but relate, 
© Remaining there fo long, and doing there ſo much, | To Black-Brea he again, a mountain holding ſtate 
Thinking to ſpoil and waſte in England, as before With any of them all, to Cocklaw he it gave; 
The Engliſhmen had done on the Albanian ſhore, And Cocklaw it again, to Cheviot, who did rave 


And gathering up his force, before the Engliſh fled With the report thereof, he from his mighty. ſtand, 

To Scotland's utmoſt bounds, thence into England ſped, | Reſounded it again through all Northumberland, | 

When that brave baſtard ſon of Dacres. and his friend That White-Squire laſtly caught, and it to Berwick ſent, 

John Muſgrave, which had charge the marches to attend, | That brave and warlike town, from thence incontinent, 
With Wharton, a proud knight, with ſcarce four hundred | The found from out the South, into Albania came, | 

horſe, And many a luſty flood, did with her praiſe inflame, 
* Encountring on the plain with all the Scottiſh force, Affrighting much the Forth, who from her trance awoke, 
* l hence from the field with them, ſo many priſoners | And to her native ftrength her preſently betook, 


brought, | Againft the muſe ſhould come to the Albanian coaſt. 
Which in that furious fight were by the Engliſh caught, But Pictſwall all this while, as though he had been loſt, - 
* That there was ſcarce a page or lackey but had ſtore, Not mention'd by the muſe, began to fret and fume, 


.* Earls, barons, knights, eſquires, two hundred there and | That every petty brook thus proudly ſhould preſume 
1 more, yy | | | | To talk ; and he whom firſt the Romans did invent, 
* Of ordinary men ſeven hundred made to yield, And of their greatneſs yet the long'ſt-liv'd monument, 
© There ſcarcely hath been heard, of ſuch a foughten field, | Should thus be over-trod ; wherefore his wrong to wreak, 
That James the fifth to think, that but ſo very few, In their proud preſence thus, doth aged Pictſwall ſpeak. . 
His univerſal power fo ſtrangely ſhould ſubdue, * Methinks that Offa's-ditch in Cambria ſhould not dare 
So took the ſame to heart, that it abridg'd his life, {|< To think himſelf my match, who with ſuch coſt and care 
Such foils by th? Engliſh given, amongſt the Scots were rife. | The Romans did erect, and for my ſafeguard {et . 
* Theſe on the Engliſh earth, the Engliſhmen did gain; | Their legions, from my ſpoil the proling Pict to let, 
But when their breach of faith did many times conſtrain That often inroads made, our earth from them to win, 
Our nation to invade, and carry conquelts in I By Adrian beaten back, ſo he to keep them in, 
To Scotland; then behold, what our ſucceſs hath been, To ſea from eaſt to weſt, begun me firſt a wall 
Even in the latter end of our eighth Henry's days, [Of eighty miles in length, *rwixt Tyne and Eden's fall: 
Who Seymour ſent by land, and Dudley ſent by ſeas, | © Long making me they were, and long did me maintain. 
With his ſull forces then, O Forth, then didſt thou bear | © Nor yet that trench which tracts the weſtern Wiltſhire 
That navy on thy ſtream, whoſe bulk was fraught with} Plain, | 1 
fear, 1 Of Woden, Wanſdyke call'd, ſnould parallel with me, 
* Comparing our deſcents, which ſhall appear to be 


When Edinburgh and Leith into the air were blown 
With powder's ſulphurous ſmoak, and twenty towns were | * Mere upſtarts, baſely born; for when I was in hand, 

1 throw . . The Saxon had not then ſet foot upon this land, | 
1 Upon the trampled earth, and into aſhes trod; * Till my declining age, and after many a year, | 
| | As int' Albania when we made a ſecond road, © Of whole poor petty kings, thoſe the ſmall labours were. E 
In our ſixth Edward's days, when thoſe two martial men, | That on Newmarket: heath * made up as though but now, Sec 

Which conquered there before, were thither ſent again : . | © Who for the Devil's work the vulgar dare avow, 2 
But for their high deſerts, with greater titles grac'd, Tradition telling none, who truly it began, 

< The firſt created duke of Somerſet, the laſt | © Where many a reverend book can tell you of my man, . 
The earl of Warwick made, at Muſſelborough field, * And when I firſt decay*d, Severus going on, | = 
By Where many a doughty Scot that did diſdain to yield, What Adrian built of turf, he builded new of ſtone ; ' 
„ Waas on the earth laid dead, where as for five miles ſpace: } * And after many a time, the Britains me repair'd, 
"Wai 3 * In length, and four in breadth, the Engliſh in the chaſe, | © To keep me ſtill in plight, nor coſt they ever ſpar'd. 
17 With carcaſſes of Scots, ſtrew'd all their natural ground, | « Towns ſtood upon my Jength, where garriſons were laid, | 
| | The number of the lain were fourteen thouſand found, © Their limits to defend; and for my greater aid, 2 5 
1 And fifteen hundred more ta'en priſoners by our men. With turrets I was built where centinels were plac'd, . 
ö So th' earl of Suſſex next to Scotland ſent again, To watch upon the Pict; ſo me my makers grac d 3 
* | To puniſh them by war, which on the borders here, | With hollow pipes of braſs, along me {tl that went, . 
Not only robb'd and ſpoil'd, but that aſſiſtants were | © By which they in one fort {till to another ſent, b 
5 * To thoſe two puiſſant earls, Northumberland, who roſe | © By ſpeaking in the ſame, to tell them what to do, F 
5 With Weſtmoreland his peer, ſuggeſted by the foes | And fo from ſea to ſea could I be whiſpered through :: =» Z 
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Upon my thickneſs three march'd eas'ly breaſt to breaſt, 
Twelve foot was I in height, ſuch glory I poſſeſs'd. 
Old Pictſwall with much pride thus finiſhing his plea, 
Had in his utmoſt courſe attain'd the eaſtern ſea, 
Yet there was hill nor flood once heard to clap a hand ; 
For the Northumbrian nymphs had come to underſtand, 
That Tyne exulting late o'er Scotland in her ſong, 
(Which over all that realm report had loudly rung) 
* The The Calidonian © Forth ſo highly had diſpleas'd, 
great ri- And many another flood, which could not be appeas'd, 
aich E. That they had vow'd revenge, and proclamation made, 
dinburgh That in a learned war the foe they would invade, 
ſtandeth. And like ſtout floods ſtand free from this ſupputed ſhame, 
Or conquered give themſelves up to the Engliſh name : 
| Which theſe Northumbrian nymphs, with doubt and ter- 
7 ror ſtruck, 
3 Which knew they from the foe, for nothing were to look, 
But what by ſkill they got, and with much care ſhould 
keep, 
And therefore they conſult by meeting 1n the deep, 
To be delivered from the ancient enemies rage, 
That they would all upon a ſolemn pilgrimage 
Unto the Holy-Iſle, the virtue of which place, 
They knew could very much avail them in this caſe : 
For many a bleſſed faint in former ages there, 
Secluded from the world, to abſtinence and prayer, 
Had given up themſelves, which in the German main, 
And from the ſhore not far, did in it ſelf contain 
Sufficient things for food, which from thoſe holy men, 
That to devotion liv'd, and ſanctimony then, | 


It Holy-Iſle was call'd, for which they all prepare, 
As I ſhall tell you how, and what their number are, 
With thoſe the fartheſt off, the firſt I will begin, 
As Pont a peerleſs brook, brings Blyth which putteth in 
With her, then Wanſbeck next in wading to the main, 
Near Morpeth meets with Font, which followeth in her train; 
Next them the little Lyne alone doth go along, 
When Cocket cometh down, and with her ſuch a throng, 
As that they ſeem to threat the ocean; for with her 
Comes Ridley, Ridland next, with Uſway, which prete: 
Their fountains to her flood, who for her greater fame, 
Hath at her fall an iſle, call'd Cocket of her name, 
As that great Neptune ſhould take notice of her ſtate ; | 
Then Alne by Alnwick comes, and with as proud a gait, | 
As Cocket came betore, for whom at her fair fall; 
(In bravery as to ſhow, that ſhe ſurpaſs'd them all) 1 il 
The famous iſle of Ferne, and Staples aptly ſtand, | 

| 

| 


And at her coming forth, do kiſs her chriſtal hand. 

W hilt theſe reſolv'd upon their pilgrimage, proceed, 
Till for the love ſhe bears to her dear miſtreſs Tweed, 1 
Of Bramiſh leaves the name, by which ſhe hath her birth ; { 
And though ſhe keep her courſe upon the Engliſh earth, 1 
| Yet Bowbent, a bright nymph, from Scotland coming in, 1 

To go with her to Tweed, the wanton flood doth win. . 
Though at this headſtrong ſtream, proud Flodden from his | wu 
height 
Doth daily ſeem to fret, yet takes he much delight 
Her lovelineſs to view, as on to Tweed ſhe ſtrains, 
Where whilſt this mountain much for her ſweet ſake ſuſtains, 
| This canto we conclude, and freſh about muſt caſt, 
Or all the Engliſh tracts, to conſummate the laſt. 
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; Tre ARGUMENT. | Firſt ceaſing in our ſong, the ſouth part of the ſhire; 
Of Weſtmoreland the muſe now ſings, Where Weſtmoreland to * Weſt, by wide Wynander mere, , 
And fetching Eden from her ſprings, The Eboracean fields her to the riſing bound, 
Sets her along, and Kendal then | Where Can firſt creeping forth, her feet hath ſcarcely found, 


Surveying, beareth back again; But gives that dale her name, where Kendal town doth 
And climbing Skidow's lofty hill, ſtand, = 
By many a river, many a fill, | For making of our cloth 


ſcarce match'd in all the land. 
To Cumberland, where in her way, Then keeping on her courſe, though having in her train, 


| She Copland calls, and doth diſplay | But Sput, a little brook, then Winſter doth retain, 
. 15 | Her beauties, back to Eden goes, Tow'rds the Vergivian ſea, by her two mighty falls, 
5 "IM E Whoſe floods and fall ſhe aptly ſhows. (Which the brave Roman tongue, her Catadupæ calls) 


See ſong 
27th. 


| 


e eager river ſeems outrageoully to roar, 


5 E T cheerly on my Muſe, no whit at all diſmay' d, } And counterfeiting Nile, to deaf the neighbouring ſhore, 
F But look aloft tow'rds heaven, to him whoſe powerful | To which ſhe by the ſound apparently doth ſhow, 
Þ aid | 


| EY The ſeaſon foul or fair, as then the wind doth blow: 
Hath led thee on thus long, and through ſo ſundry ſoils, | For when they to the north the noiſe do eas'lieſt hear, 


Steep mountains, foreſts rough, deep rivers, that thy toils They conſtantly aver the weather will be clear; | 

Y Moſt ſweet refreſhings ſeem, and ſtill the comfort ſent, And when they to the ſouth, again they boldly ſay, 
c * Againſt the beſtial rout, and booriſn rabblement It will be clouds or rain the next approaching day. 
5 E Of thoſe rude vulgar ſots, whoſe brains are only ſlime, To the Hibernick gulf, when ſoon the river haſtes, 


Born to the doting world, in this laſt iron time, And to theſe queachy ſands, from whence herſelf ſhe caſts, 
| So ſtony, and ſo dull, that Orpheus which (men lay) 


She likewiſe leaves her name as every place where ſhe 
® By the inticing ſtrains of his melodious lay, In her clear courſe doth come, by her ſhould honour- 
3 Drew rocks and aged trees, to whither he would pleaſe; ed be. 


He might as well have mov'd the univerſe as theſe; 
But leave this fry of hell in their own filth defil'd, 
And ſeriouſly purſue the ſtern Weſtmerian wild, 


But back into the north from hence our courſe doth lie, 
As from this fall of Can, till keeping in our eye, 


The 
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> Seeſong The ſource of long-liv'd *Lun, I long-liv*d do her call; 
28 For of the Britiſh floods, ſcarce one amongſt them all, 
Such ſtate as to herſelf, the Deſtinies aſſign, 
By chriſt*ning in her courſe a county Palatine ; 
For Luncaſter, ſo nam'd, the fort upon the Lun, 
And Lancaſhire the name from Lancaſter begun : 
Yet though ſhe be a flood, ſuch glory that doth gain; 
In that the Britiſh crown doth to her ſtate pertain, 
Yet Weſtmoreland alone, not only boaſts her birth, 
But for her greater good the kind Weſtmerian earth, 
Clear Burbeck her bequeaths, and Barrow to attend 
Her grace, till ſhe her name to Lancaſter do lend. 
With all the ſpeed we can, to Cumberland we hie, 
(Still longing to ſalute the utmoſt Albany) 
By Eden, iſſuing out of Huſſeat-Moruill hill, 
And pointing to the north, as then a little rill, 
There ſimply takes her leave of her ſweet ſiſter Swale, 
Born to the ſelf-ſame fire, but with a ſtronger gale, 


Tow'rds Humber hies her courſe, but Eden making on, 


Through Malerſtrang hard by, a foreſt woe begone 
In love with Eden's eyes, of the clear Naiades kind, 


Whom thus the wood-nymph greets: What paſſage 


ſhalt thou find, 
My moſt beloved brook, in making to thy bay, 


That wand'ring art to wend through many a crooked 


way, 


Far under hanging hills, through many a cragged ſtrait, 


And few the wat'ry kind, upon thee to await, 


© Oppoſed in thy courſe with many a rugged cliff, 
« Beſides the northern winds againſt thy ſtream fo ſtiff, 


As by main ſtrength they meant to ſtop thee in thy courſe, 


And ſend thee eas'ly back to Moruill to thy ſource. 


O my bright lovely brook, whoſe name doth bear the 


ſound JJ or Fr | 
Of God's firſt garden-plot, th' imparadiſed ground, 
© Wherein he placed man, from whence by fin he fell. 
© O little bleſſed brook, how doth my boſom ſwell 
With love I bear to thee, the day cannot ſuffice 
For Malerſtrang to gaze upon thy beauteous eyes.” 


— 


Where many a dainty rill out of her native dale, 
To the Vergivian makes, with many a pleaſant gale; 
| As Eſke her farth*ſt, ſo firſt, a coy bred Cumbrian laſs, 
Who cometh to her road, renowned Ravenglaſs, 
By Devock driven along, (which from a large-brim'd lake, 
To hie her to the ſea, with greater haſte doth make) 
Meets Nyte, a nimble brook, their rendezvous that keep 
In Ravenglaſs, when ſoon into the blewiſh deep 
Comes Irt, of all the reſt, though ſmall, the richeſt girl, 
Her coſtly boſom ſtrew'd with precious orient pearl, 
Bred in her ſhining ſhells, which to the deaw doth yawn, 
Which deaw they ſucking in, conceive that luſty ſpawn, 
Of which when they grow great, and to their fulneſs ſwell, 
They caſt, which thoſe at hand there gathering, dearly fell. 
This clear pearl-paved Irt, Bleng to the harbour brings, 
From Copland coming down, a foreſt-nymph, which ſings 
Her own praiſe, and thoſe floods, their fountains that 
derive | 


From her, which to extol, the foreſt thus doth ſtrive. 


© Upon whoſe hoary heads cold winter long doth keep, 
Where often riſing hills, deep dales and many make, reſt. 
Where many a pleaſant ſpring, and many a large-ſpread 
lake, : | | 
Their clear beginnings keep, and do their names beſtow 
Upon thoſe humble vales, through which they eas'ly flow; 
* Whereas the mountain nymphs, and thoſe that do frequent 
The fountains, fields, and groves, with wondrous mer- 
riment, _ 
By moon-ſhine many a night, do give each other chaſe, 
At Hood-wink, Barley-break, at Tick, or Priſon-baſe, 
With tricks, and antique toys, that one another mock, 
That ſkip from crag to crag, and leap from rock to rock. 
Then Copland, of this tract a corner, I would know, 
What place can there be found in Britain, that doth ſhow 
A ſurface more auſtere, more ſtern from every way, 
[That who doth it behold, he cannot chuſe but ſay, 
| * T aſpect of theſe grim hills, theſe dark and miſty dales, 
From clouds ſcarce ever clear*d, with the ſtrong'ſt northern 


This faid, the foreſt rub'd her rugged front the while, | gales, 


Clear Eden looking back, regrets her with a ſmile, 
And ſimply takes her leave, to get into the main; 


When Below a bright nymph, from Stanmore down doth 


ſtrain | 
To Eden, as along to Appleby ſhe makes, 


Which paſſing, to her train, next Troutbeck in ſhe takes, 


And Levenant than theſe a ſomewhat leſſer rill, 
When Glenkwin greets her well, and happily to fill, 
Her more abundant banks, from Ulls, a mighty mere 


On Cuntberland's confines, comes Eymot neat and clear, 


And Loder doth allure, with whom ſhe haps to meet, 
Which at her coming in, doth thus her miſtreſs greet. 
Quoth ſhe, thus tor myſelf I fay, that where I ſwell 
Up from my fountain firſt, there is a tiding-well, 
That daily ebbs and flows, (as writers do report) 
* The old Euripius doth, or in the ſelf-ſame fort, 


Dee ſong The © Venedocian fount, or the © Demetian ſpring, 


510 77" „Or that which the cold Peake doth with her wonders 


bring, | 
* Why ſhould not Loder then, her miſtreſs Eden pleaſe, 
With this, as other floods delighted are with theſe.“ 


When Eden, though ſhe ſeem'd to make unuſual haſte, | 


About clear Loder's neck, yet lovingly doth caſt 

Her oft infolding arms, as Weſtmoreland ſhe leaves, 

Where Cumberland again as kindly her receives. 

Yet up her watry hands, to Winfield foreſt holds 
In her rough woody arms, which amorouſly infolds 
Clear Eden coming by, with all her watry ſtore, 

In her dark ſhades, and ſeems her parting to deplore. 


But ſouthward ſallying hence, to thoſe ſea-bordering ſands, 


Where Dudden driving down to the Lancaſtrian lands, 
This Cumberland cuts out, and ſtrongly doth confine, 
This meeting there with that, both meerly maritine, 


Tell in their mighty roots, ſome mineral there doth lie, 

The iſland's general want, whoſe plenty might ſupply : 

* Wherefore as ſome ſuppoſe of copper mines in me 

J Copper-land was call'd, but ſome will have't to be 

From the old Britains brought, for Cop they uſe to call 

The tops of many hills, which I am ſtor'd withal. 

* Then Eſkdale mine ally, and Niterdale fo nam'd, 

Of floods from you that flow, as Borowdale moſt fam'd, 

With Waſdale walled in, with hills on every ſide, 

* Hows'ever ye extend within your waſtes ſo wide, 

For th' ſurface of a ſoil, a Copland, Copland cry, 

| © Till to your ſhouts the hills with echoes all reply. 

Which Copland ſcarce had ſpoke, but quickly every hill, 

| Upon her verge that ſtands, the neigbouring vallies fill; 
Helvillon from his height, it through the mountains threw, 

From whom as ſoon again, the ſound Dunbalraſe drew, 

From whoſe ſtone-trophied head, it on to Wendroſs went, 

Which tow'rds the ſea again, reſounded it to Dent. 

That Brodwater therewith within her banks aſtound, 

In failing to the ſea, told it in Egremound, 

W hoſe buildings, walks, and ſtreets, with echoes loud and 

long, 3 

Did mightily commend old Copland for her ſong. 
Whence ſoon the muſe proceeds, to find out freſher 

— uy LESS 

Where Darwent her clear fount from Borowdale that brings, 

Doth quickly caſt her ſelf into an ample lake, 


And with Thurl's mighty mere, between them two do 
| make | 


——_— 


—— 


That mighty copper-mine, which not without its veins, Went. 
Of gold and ſilver found, it happily obtains 


of 


* Ye northern © Dryades all adorn'd with mountains ſteep, Nympis 
of the to- 


An © iſland, which the name from Darwent doth derive, . The ile 
Within whoſe ſecret breaſt nice nature doth contrive, of Dar- 


— — 
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Of royalty the name, the richeſt of them all 

That Britain bringeth forth, which royal ſhe doth call. 
Of Borowdale her dam, of her own named iſle, 

As of her royal mines, this river proud the while, 
Keeps on her courſe to ſea, and in her way doth win 
Clear Coker her compeer, which at her coming in, 
Gives Coker-mouth the name, by ſtanding at her fall, 
Into fair Darwent's banks, when Darwent there withal, 
Runs on her watry race, and for her greater fame, 


Of Neptune doth obtain a haven of her name. 


When of the Cambrian hills, proud Skidow that doth 
ſhow 

The high'ſt, reſpecting whom, the other be but low, 
Perceiving with the floods, and foreſts, how it far'd, 
And all their ſeveral tales ſubſtantially had heard, 
And of the mountain kind, as of all other he 
Moſt like Parnaſſus ſelf that is ſuppos'd to be, 
Having a double head, as hath that ſacred mount, 
Which thoſe nine ſacred nymphs held in ſo high account, 
Bethinketh of himſelf what he might juſtly ſay, 
When to them all he thus his beauties doth diſplay. 

* The rough Hibernian ſea, I proudly overlook, 
* Amongſt che ſcatter*d rocks, and there is not a nook, 
* But from my glorious height i into its depth I pry, 

© creat hills far under me, but as my pages lie; 

* And when my helm of clouds upon my head I take, 
At very ſight thereof, immediately I make 
* Tr inhabitants about tempeſtuous ſtorms to fear, 


And for fair weather look, when as my top is clear; 


A hill ia 
Scotland. 


Great Fourneſs mighty Fells I on my ſouth ſurvey : 
So likewiſe on the north, Albania makes me way, 
Her countries to behold, when * Scurfel from the ſky, 
© That Anadale doth crown, with a moſt amorous eye, 
Salutes me every day, or at my pride looks grim, 
Oft threatning me with clouds, as I oft threatning him: 
So likewiſe to the eaſt, that row of mountains tall, 


Which we our Engliſh Alps may very aptly call, 


Much envy my eſtate, and ſomewhat higher be, I | Her grace in Carliſle's fight, the court of all her ſtate, 


That Scotland here with us, and England do divide, 


As thoſe, whence we them name upon the other ſide, 


Do Italy, and France, theſe mountains here of ours, 
That look far off hike clouds, ſhap'd with embattel'd towers, 


* By lifting up their heads, to ſtare and gaze at me. 
« Clear Darwent dancing on, I look at from above, 


As ſome enamour'd TN being deeply ſtruck in love, 


Oft lifts her limber ſelf above y 5 banks to view, 


His miſtreſs doth bchold, and every beauty notes; 
* Who as ſhe to her fall, through fells and vallics floats, 


How my brave by-clift top, doth ſtill her courſe purſue. 
O all ye topick gods, that do inhabit here, 

To whom the Romans did thoſe ancient altars rear, 
Oft found upon thoſe hills, now ſunk into the foils, 

© Which they for trophies left of their victorious ſpoils, 

© Ye Genit of theſe floods, theſe mountains, and theſe dales, 


That with poor ſhepherds pipes and harmleſs herdſman's 


tales 
Have often pleaſed been, till guard me day and night, 
And hold me Skidow ſtill, the place of your delight. 
This ſpeech by Skidow ſpoke, rhe muſe makestor th again, 


Tow'rds where the in- born floods, clear Eden entertain, 


To Cumberland com'n in, from the Wettmerian waſtes, 
Where as the readieſt way to Carliſle, as ſhe caſts, 

She with two wood - nymphs mects, the firſt is great and wild, 
And Weſtward Foreſt hight ; the other but a child, 


| Compared with her phere, and Inglewood is call'd, 
Borh in their pleaſant ſcites, moſt happily inſtall'd. 


What Sylvan is there ſeen, and be ſhe ne' er ſo coy, 
Whoſe pleaſures to the full, theſe axciphedo not enjoy, 
And like Diana's ſelf, ſo truly living chaſte? 

For ſeldom any tract, doth croſs their way leſs waſte, 
With many a luſty leap, the ſhagged ſatyrs ſhow 
Them paſtime every day, both from the meres below, 
And hills on every fide, that neatly hem them in; 
The bluſhing morn to break, bur hardly doth begin, 
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But that the ramping goats, ſwift deer, and harmleſs ſheep, 
Which there their owners know, but no man hath to keep, 
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The dales do over-fpread, by them like motley made; 


But Weſtward of the two, by her more widen'd ſlade, 
Of more abundance boaſts, as of thoſe mighty mines, 
Which in her verge ſhe hath : but that whereby ſhe ſhines, 
[s her two dainty floods, which from two hills do flow, 
Which in her ſelf ſhe hath, whoſe banks do bound her ſo 
Upon the north and ſouth, as that ſhe ſeems to be 

Much pleaſed with their courſe, and takes delight to ſee 
How Elne upon the ſouth, in. fallying to the ſea 

Confines her: on the north how Wampul on her way, 
Her purlues wondrous large, yet limiteth again, 

Both falling from her earth into the Iriſh main. 


No leſs is Weſtward proud of Waver, nor doth win 


Leſs praiſe by her clear ſpring, which in her courſe doth twin 
With Wiz, a neater nymph ſcarce of the watry kind; 
And though ſhe be but ſmall, fo pleaſing Waver's mind, 
That they entirely mix*d, the Iriſh ſeas embrace, 
But earneſtly proceed in our intended race. 

At Eden now arrived, whom we have left too long, 
Which being com'n at length, the Cumbrian hills among. 
As ſhe for Carliſle coaſts, the floods from every where, 


| Prepare each in their courſe, to entertain her there, 


From Skidow her tall fire, firſt Cauda clearly brings 


In Eden all her wealth; fo Petterell from her ſprings, 


(Not far from Skidow's foot, whence dainty Cauda creeps) 
Along to overtake her ſovereign Eden ſweeps, 

To meet that great concourſe, which ſeriouſly attend 
That dainty Cumbrian queen; when Gilfland down Goth 
ſend 


Her riverets to receive queen Eden in her courſe, 


As Irthing coming in from her moſt plenteous ſource, 


Through many a cruel crag, though ſhe be forc'd to crawl, 
Yet working forth her way to grace herſelf withal, 


Firſt Pultroſſe is her page, then Gelt ſhe gets her guide, 


Which ſpringeth on her ſouth, on her ſeptentrion ſide, 
She crooked Cambeck calls, to wait on her along, 
And Eden' overtakes amongſt the watry throng. 

To Carliſle being come, clear Bruſcath beareth in, 

To grcet her with the reſt, when Eden as to win 


Ard Cumberland's chief town, lo thus ſhe doth dilate, 
What giveth more delight, (brave city) to thy ſcat, 
* Than my ſweet lovely felt? a river fo compleat, 
With all that nature can a dainty flood endow, 
That all the northern nymphs me worthily allow 


Of all their Naiades kind the neateſt, and fo far 


« Tranſcending, that oft- times they in their amorous war, 


Have offered by my courſe, and beauties to decide 


The maſtery, with her moſt vaunting in her pride, | 
That mighty Roman? fort, which of the Picts we call, * See to 
But by them near thoſe times was ſtild Severus? wall, dhe 29 


Of that great emperor nam d, which firſt that work be- 2s 
gan, 


| « Betwixt the Iriſh ſea, ad German ocean, 


« Doth cut me in bis courſe near Carliſle, and doth end 

At Boulneſſe, where myſelf I on the ocean ſpend. 

And for my country here, (of which I am the chief 

Of all her watry kind) know that ſhe lent relief 

* To thoſe old Britons once, when from the Saxons they = 

For ſuccour hither fled, as far out of their way, 

©£ Amongſt her mighty wilds, and mountains freed from fear, 

And from the Britiſh race, reſiding long time here, fo 

© Which in their genuine tongue, themſclves did Kimbr! 
name, 

© Of Kimbri-land, the name of Cumberland firſt came ; 

And in her praiſe be't ſpoke, this foi! whoſe beſt is mine, 

That fountain bringeth forth, from Which the ſoutheru 


| Tyne, 


(So nam'd for that of North, another hath that Rite) 


This to the eaſtern ſea, that males forth many a mile, 


Her firſt beginning takes, and Vent, and Alne doth lend, 
Jo wait upon her forth; | ut farther to tranſcend 


} 
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© To theſe great things of note, which many countries call | 


© Their wonders, there is not a tract amongſt them all, 
© Can ſhew the like to mine, at the leſs Salkeld, near 

* ToEden's bank, the like is ſcarcely any where, 
Stones ſeventy-ſeven ſtand, in manner of a ring, 


Their equal diſtance is, the circle that compoſe, 
Within which other ſtones lie flat, which do incloſe 
The bones of men long dead, (as there the people fay ;) 
So near to Loder's ſpring, from thence not far away, 

« Be others nine foot high, a mile in length that run, 

* The victories for which theſe trophics were begun, 


From dark oblivion thou, O Time, ſhould'ſt have pro- 


tected; | 


« For mighty were their minds, them thus that firſt erected : 1 


\ 
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And near to this again, there is a piece of ground, 
A little riſing bank, which of the table round, 


| © Men in remembrance keep, and Arthur's table name.“ 
| But whilſt theſe more and more, with glory her inflame, 
| Suppoling of herſelf in theſe her wonders great, 

Each full ten foot in height, but yet the ſtrangeſt thing, 


All her attending floods, fair Eden do intreat, 
To lead them down to ſea, when Leven comes along, 


And by her double ſpring, being mighty them among, 


There overtaketh Eſk, from Scotland that doth hie, 


Fair Eden to behold, who meeting by and by, 
| Down from theſe weſtern ſands into the ſea do fall, 


Where I this Canto end, as alſo therewithall 
My England do conclude, for which I undertook 
This ſtrange Herculean toil, to this my thirtieth book. 


The END of PoLy-OLp10N. 
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| 

| | 

Of his LADY's not coming to London. | 
ET | 

| 


Ne'er joy'd fo much to ſee his Ithaca, (Although it go) yet ſeem to me to ſtand ; 

As I ſhould you, who are alone to me, As though at Adam it had firſt ſet out, 

More than wide Greece could to that wanderer be, And had been ſtealing all this while about, 
The winter winds ſtill eaſterly do keep, And when it back to the firſt point mould come, 
And with keen froſts have chained up the deep; It ſhall be then juſt at the general doom. 
The ſun's to us a niggard of his rays, The ſeas into themſelves retract their flows, 


But revelleth with our Antipodes ; The changing wind from every quarter blows, 
And ſeldom to us when he ſhews his head, Declining winter in the ſpring; doth call, 


Muffled in vapours, he ſtraight hies to bed. The ſtars riſe to us, as from us they fall; 

In thoſe bleak mountains can you live, where ſnow Thoſe birds we ſee, that leave us in the prime, 

Maketh the vales up to the hills to grow; | Again in autumn re- ſalute our clime. 

Whereas mens breaths do inſtantly congeal, Sure, either nature you from kind hath made, 

And atom'd miſts turn inſtantly to kail , Or you delight elſe to be retrograde. 

Belike you think, from this more temperate coaſt, But I perceive by your attractive powers, 

My ſighs may have the power to thaw the froſt, Like an inchantreſs you have charm'd the hours, 
Which I from hence ſhould ſwiftly ſend you thither, Into ſhort minutes, and have drawn them back, 

Vet not ſo ſwift, as you come ſlowly hither. So that of us at London, you do lack 

How many a time hath Phæbe from her wane, Almoſt a year, the ſpring is ſcarce begun 


With Phoebus? fires fill'd up her horns again? There where you live, and autumn almoſt done. 
She through her orb, ſtill on her courſe doth range, With us more eaſtward, ſurely you deviſe, 

Eut you keep your's {til}, nor for me will change. | By your ſtrong magick, that the fun ſhall riſe 
The fun that mounted the ſtern lion's back, Where now it ſets, and that in ſome few years 
Shall with the fiſhes ſhortly dive the brack, You'll alter quite the motion of the ſpheres. 

Bur ſtill you keep your ſtation, which confines Yes, and you mean, I ſhall complain my love 
You, nor regard him travelling the ſigns. To gravell'd walks, or to a ſtupid grove, 

Thoſe ſhips which when you went, put out to ſea, Now your companions z and that you the while 
Gs to our Greenland, and Virginia, 


(As you are cruel) will fit by and ſmile, 
| Are now return'd, and cuſtom'd, have their freiglit, | To make me write to theſe, while paſſers by 
4 7 ct you arrive not, nor return me ought. 


Slightly look in your lovely face, where I 
The Thames was not fo frozen yet this year, See beauteous heaven, whilſt filly blockheads, they 
As is my boſom, with the chilly fear | Like laden aſſes, plod upon their way, 
Of your not coming, which on me doth light, And wonder not, as you ſhould point a clown 
As on thoſe climes, where half the world is night. Up to the Guards, or Ariadne's crown; 
Of every tedious hour you have made two, Of conſtellations, and his dullneſs tell, 

All this. long winter here, by miffing you: He'd think your words were certainly a ſpell ; 
Minutes are months, and when the hour is paſt, Or him ſome piece from Crete, or Marcus ſhow, 
A year is ended ſince the clock ſtruck laſt, In all his life which till that time ne'er ſaw 

When your remembrance puts me on the rack, Painting: except in ale-houſe or old hall 

And I ſhould ſwoon to ſee an Almanack, Done by ſome druzzler, of the prodigal. 

To read what ſilent weeks away are ſlid, Nay do, ſtay ſtill, whilſt time away ſhall ſteal 
Since the dire fates you from my ſight have hid. Your youth, and beauty, and yourſelf conce:l 
hate him who the firſt devifer was From me, I pray you, you have now inur'd 
Of rhis ſame foolith thing, the hour-glaſs, Me to your abſence, and I have endur'd a 
A nd of the watch, whoſe dribbling ſands and wheel, Your. want thus long, whilit J have ſtarved been 

With their flow ſtroaks, make me too much to feel For your ſhort letters, as you held it fin 

Your ſlackneſs hither, O how I do ban 


To write to me, that to appeaſe my woe, 
ilim that theſe dials againſt walls began, I read o'er thoſe, you wrote a year ago, 


# ® HA ten years travelPdGreek return'd from ſea Whoſe ſnaily motion of the moving hand, | 


W hich 
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Which are to me, as though they had been made, 
Long time before the firſt Olympiad. 

For thanks and curt' ſies ſell your preſence then 
To tatling women, and to things like men, 


And be more fooliſh than the Indians are 


For bells, for knives, for glaſſes, and ſuch ware, 
That ſell their pearl and gold, but here I ſtay, 
So would | not have you but come away. 
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To Maſter GEORGE SAN p ys, Treaſurer for the — 17 Colony 
in VIRGINIA. 


RIEND, if you think my papers may ſupply 
You with ſome ſtrange omitted novelty, 
Which others letters yet have left untold, 
You take me off, before I can take hold 
Of you at all; I put not thus to ſea, 
For two months voyage to Virginia, 
With news which now, a little ſomething here, 
But will be nothing ere it can come there. 
[ fear, as IJ do ſtabbing, this word, ſtate, 
I dare not ſpeake of the Palatinate, 
Although ſome men make it their hourly theme, 
And talk what's done in Auſtria, and in Beam, 
I may not ſo; what Spinola intends, 
Nor with his Dutch which way prince Maurice bends 3 
To other men, although theſe things be free, 
Yet (GEORGE) they muſt be myſteries to me. 
I ſcarce dare praiſe a virtuous friend that's dead, 
Leſt for my lines he ſhould be cenfured ; 
Ic was my hap before all other men 
To ſuffer ihipwreck by my forward pen: 
When king Jams enter'd; at which joyful time 
I taught his title to this iſle in rhime: 
And to my part did all the muſes win, 
With high-pitch Pæans to applaud him in: 
When cowardice had ty'd up every tongue, 
And all ſtood filent, yet for him I ſung 
And when before by danger I was dard, 
J kick'd her from me, nor a jot I ſpar? d. 
Yet had not my clear ſpirit in fortune's ſcorn, 
Me above earth and her afflictions born; 
He next my God on whom I bui't my truſt, 
Had left me trodden lower than the duſt: 
But let this paſs; in the extreameſt ill, 
Apo lo's brood muſt be courageous {tit 
Let py a, and daws fit dumb before their death, 
Only the ſwan fings at the Peng breath. 
And {( worthy GroROE) by induttry and uſe, 
Ler's lee what lines Virginia will produce; 
Go on with Ovid, as you have begun, 
With the firſt five books; let your numbers run 
Glib as the former, ſo ſhall it live long, 
And do much honour to the Englifh tongue: 
Intice the muſes thither to repair, 
Intreat them gently, train them to that air, 
For they from hence may thither hap to fly, 
"wards the fad time which but too faſt doth hie, 
For poely is follow'd with ſuch ſpight, 
By groveling drones that never raught her height, 
That ſhe muſt hence, ſhe may no longer ſtay : 
Ihe dreary fares prefixed have the day 
Of her departure, which 1s now come on, 
And they command her ſtraightways to be gone ; 
That beſtial herd ſo hotly her purſue, 
And to her ſuccour, there be very few, 
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Nay none at all, her wrongs that will redreſs, 
But ſhe muſt wander in the wilderneſs, 

Like to the woman, which that holy J oHG 
Beheld in Pathmos in his viſion. 


As th* Engliſh now, ſo did the ſtiff- neck Jews, 
Their noble prophets utterly refuſe, | 


And of thoſe men ſuch poor opinions had, 


They counted Eſay and Ezekiel mad; 
When Jeremy his Lamentations writ, 
They thought the wizard quite out of his wit, 


| Such ſots they were, as worthily to lie 


Lock'd in the chains of their captivity 
Knowledge hath ſtill her eddy in her flow, 
So it hath been, and it will ſtill be ſo. 


That famous Greece where learning flouriſh'd moſt, 


| Hath of her muſes long ſince left to boaſt, 


Th' unletter'd Turk, and rude Barbarian trades, 
Where Hou ER ſang his lofty Ihads 

And this vaſt volume of the world hath taught, 
Much may to paſs in little time he brought. 

As if to ſymptoms we may credit give, 

This very time, wherein we two now lve, | 
Shall in the compaſs, wound the muſes more, 

Than all th* old Engliſh ignorance before; 

Baſle baladry is ſo belov'd and ſought, 

And thoſe brave numbers are put by for naught, 


Which rarely read, were able to awake, 


Bodies from graves, and to the ground to ſhake 


| The wandring clouds, and to our men at arms, 


Gainſt pikes and muſkets were moſt powerful charms. 


| That, but I know, enſuing ages ſhall 


Raiſe her again, who now is in her fall; 


And out of duſt reduce our ſcatter'd rhimes, 


Th' rejected jewels of theſe ſlothful times, 
Who with the muſes would miſpend an hour, 


| Bur let blind gothiſh barbariſm devour 


Theſe feverous dog-days, bleſt by no record, 
But to be everlaſtingly abhor'd. 
If you vouchſafe reſcription, ſtuff your il 


Wich natural bounties, and impart your ill 
| In the deſcription of the place, that I 


May become learned in the foil thereby 
Of noble Wyat's health, and let me hear, 
The governor ; and how our people there 
Increaſe and labour, what ſupplies are ſent, 
Which I confeſs ſhall give me much content; 
But you may fave your labour if you pleaſe, 
To write to me ought of your ſavages. 

As ſavage ſlaves be in Great Britain here, 
As any one that you can ſhew me there. 
And though for this I'll ſay I do not thirſt, 
Yet I ſhould like it well to be the firſt, 
Whoſe numbers hence into Virginia flew, 


So (noble Sandys) for this time adieu. 


To 
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To my noble friend Maſter WILLIAVI BROWN, of the evil time. 


E AR friend, be ſilent and with patience ſee, 

What this mad time's cataſtrophe will be; 
The world's firſt wiſemen certainly miſtook 
Themſelves, and ſpoke things quite beſide the book, 
And that which they have ſaid of God, untrue, 
Or elle expect ſtrange judgment to enſue. 

This iſle is a meer Bedlam, and therein, 

We all lie raving, mad in every fin, 

And him the wiſeſt moſt men uſe to call, 

Who doth (alone) the maddeſt thing of all ; 

He whom the maſter of all wiſdom found, 

For a mark'd fool, and ſo did him propound, 

The time we live in, to that paſs is brought, 

That only he a cenſor now is thought ; 

And that baſe villain, (not an age yet gone,) 

Which a good man would not have look'd 
Now like a God with divine worſhip follow'd, 

And all his actions are accounted hallow'd. 
This world of ours, thus runneth upon wheels, 
Set on the head, bolt upright with her heels; 
Which makes me think of what the Ethnics told 
Th' opinion, the Pythagoriſts uphold, 

That the immortal ſoul doth tranſmigrate; 
Then I ſuppoſe by the ſtrong power of fate, 
That thoſe which at confuſed Babel were, 

And ſince that time now many a lingering year, 
Through fools, and beaſts, and lunaticks have paſt, 
Are here imbodied in this ape at laſt, 

And though fo long we from that time be gone, 
Yet taſte we ſtill of that confuſion. 

For certainly there's ſcarce one found that now 
Knows what t'approve, or what to diſallow, 
All arſey-verſey, nothing is it's own, 

But to our proverb, all turn'd upſide down; 
To do in time, is to do out of ſeaſon, 


And that ſpeeds beſt, that's done the farth'ſt from reaſon, 


He's high'ſt that's low'ſt, he's ſureſt in that's out, 
He hits the next way that goes farth'{t about, 
He getteth up unlike to riſe at all, 

He ſlips to ground as much unlike to fall; 

Which doth | inforce me partly to prefer, 

The opinion of that mad Philoſopher, 

Who taught, that thoſe all-framing powers above, 
(As tis ſuppos d) made man not out of love 

To him at all, but only as a thing, 

To make them ſport with, which they aſe to bring 
As men do monkies, puppets, and ſuch tools 
Ot laughter : ſo men are but the Gods fools. 

Such are by titles lifted to the ſky, 

As wherefore no man knows, God ſcarcely why 
The virtuous man depreſſed like a one 

For that dull ſot to raiſe himſelf upon; 

He who ne'er thang yet worthy man dur do, 
Never durſt look upon his country's foe, 

Nor durſt attempt that action which might get 
Him fame with men: or higher might him * 
Than the baſe beggar (rightly if compar d;) 

This drone yet never brave attempt that dar d, 

Yer dares be knighted, and from thence dares grow 
| To any title empire can beſtow; _ 

For this believe, that impudence 1s now 

A cardinal vertue, and men it allow 
Reverence, nay more, men ſtudy and invent 
New ways, nay glory to be impudent. 
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Into the clouds the devil lately got, 


And by the moiſture doubting much the rot, 

A medicine took to make him purge and caſt; 
Which in ſhort time began to work fo faſt, 

That he fell to't, and from his backſide flew 

A rout of raſcal a rude ribald crew 

Of baſe Plebeians, which no ſooner light 


| Upon the earth, but with a ſudden flight 


They ſpread this iſle; and as Deucalion once 
Over his ſhoulder back, by throwing ſtones 
They became men, even ſo theſe beaſts became 
Owners of titles from an obſcure name. 

He that by riot, of a mighty rent, 
Hath his late goodly patrimony ſpent, 

And into baſe and wilful begg'ry run, 

This man as he ſome glorious act had done, 
With ſome great penſion, or rich gift reliev'd, 
When he that hath by induſtry atchiev'd 
Some noble thing, contemned and diſgrac'd, 
In the forlorn hope of times is plac'd, 

As though that God had careleſsly left all 

That being hath on this terreſtial ball, 

To fortune's guiding, nor would have to do 
With man, nor ought that doth belong him to, 
Or at the leaſt God having given more 


| | Power to the devil, then he did of yore, 


Over this world: the fiend as he doth hate 
The virtuous man; maligning his eſtate, 
All noble things, and would have by his will, 
| To be damn'd with him, uſing all his ſkill, 
By his black helliſn miniſters to vex 
All worthy men, and ſtrangely to perplex 
Their conſtancy, there by them ſo to fright, 
That they ſhould yield them wholely to his might. 
But of theſe things I vainly do but tell, 
Where hell is heaven, and heav'n is now turn'd hell; 
Where that which lately blaſphemy hath been, 
Now godlineſs, much leſs accounted fin ; 
| And a long while I greatly marvel'd why 
Buffoons and bawds ſhould hourly multiply, 
Till that of late I conſtru'd it, that they 
| To preſent thrift had got the perfect way, 
When I concluded by their odious crimes, 
It was for us no thriving in theſe times. 
As men oft laugh at little babes, when they 


5 Hap to behold ſome ſtrange thing in their play, 


To ſee them on the ſudden ſtrucken ſad, 

As in their fancy ſome ſtrange forms they had, 
Which they by pointing with their fingers ſhow, 
Angry at our capacities fo ſlow, | 
That by their countenance we no ſouner learn 


To ſee the wonder which they ſo diſcern : 


So the celeſtial powers do fir and ſmile 
| At innocent and virtuous men the while, 
They ſtand amazed at the world o'er-gone, 
So far beyond imagination, 
With laviſh baſeneſs, that they ſilent fit 
Pointing, like children in deſcribing it. 
Then, noble friend, the next way to controul 


' | Theſe worldly croſles, is to arm thy ſoul 


With conſtant patience : and with thoughts as high 
| As theſe below, and poor, winged to fly 
To that exalted ſtand, whither yer they 

Are got with pain, that ſit out of the way 
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Of this ignoble age, which raiſeth none 

But ſuch as think their black damnation 

To be a trifle ; ſuch, ſo ill, that when 

They are advancd thoſe few poor honeſt men 
That yet are living, into ſearch do run 

To find 1 miſchief 3 have lately done, 
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| Which ſo prefers them ; ſay thou he doth riſe, 
That maketh virtue his chief exerciſe. 


And in this baſe world come whatever thall, 
He's worth lamenting, that for her doth fall. 


Upon the three ſons of the Lord SHEFFIELD, drowned in HUMBER. 


IGHT ſonnets hence, and to looſe lovers fly, 
And mournful maidens ſing an elegy 


On thoſe three Sn EF TIE LDS, over-whelm'd wich waves, ] Falls ſo below it, that it rather borrows 


Whoſe loſs the tears of all the muſes craves ; 

A thing ſo full of pity as this was, | 
Methinks for nothing ſhould not ſlightly pals. 
Treble this loſs was, why ſhould it not borrow, 
Through this iſle's treble parts, a treble ſorrow : 
But fate did this, to let the world to know, 
That ſorrows which from common cauſes grow, 
Are not worth mourning for, the loſs to bear, 
But of one only ſon, 's not worth one tear. 


Some tender hearted man, as I, may ſpend 


Some drops (perhaps) for a deceaſed friend. 
Some men (perhaps) their wife's late death 

Or wives their hufbands, but ſuch be but few. 
Cares that have us'd the hearts of men to touch 
So oft, and deeply, will not now be ſuch ; 
Who'll care for loſs of maintenance, or place, 
Fame, liberty, or of the prince's grace; "Ta 

Or ſuits in law, by baſe corruption croſs'd, 
When he ſhall find, that this which he hath loſt, 
Alas, is nothing to his, which did loſe, 

Three ſons at once ſo excellent. as thoſe : 

Nay, it is fear'd that this in time may breed 
Hard hearts in men to their own natural ſeed, 
That in reſpect of this great loſs of theirs, 


Men will ſcarce mourn the death of their own heirs. 


Through all this iſle their loſs ſo public is, 


That every man doth take them to be his, 


And as a plague which had beginning there, 

So catching 1s, and reigning every where, 

That thoſe the fartheſt off as much do rue them, 
As thoſe the moſt familiarly that knew them; 


Children with this diſaſter are wax'd ſage, 
And like to men that ſtricken are in age; 


Talk what it is three children at one time 
Thus to have drown'd, and in their very prime; 


Tea, and do learn to at the ſame fo well, 


That than old folk they better can it tell. 
Invention, oft that paſſion us'd to fain, 
In ſorrows of themſelves but ſlight, and mean, 


To make them ſeem great, here it ſhall not need, 


For that this ſubject doth ſo far exceed | | 


* 
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All forc'd expreſſion, that what poeſy ſhall 
| Happily think to grace it ſelf withal, 


Grace from their grief, than addeth to their ſorrows. 
For ſad miſchance thus in the loſs of three, 


To ſhew it ſelf the utmoſt it could be: 
Exacting alſo by the ſelf ſame law, 
The utmoſt tears that ſorrow had to draw, 
All future times hath utterly prevented 
Jof a more loſs, or more to be lamented. 


Whilſt in fair youth they lively flouriſh'd here, 


To their kind parents they were only dear : 
| But being dead, now every one doth take 


Them for their own, and do like ſorrow make, 
As for their own begot, as they pretended 
Hope in the iſſue, which ſhould have deſcended 
From them again; nor here doth end our ſorrow, 
But thoſe of us, that ſhall be born to morrow 


Still ſhall lament them, and when time ſhall count 
ng 10 what vaſt number paſſed years ſhall mount, 
They from their death ſhall duly reckon ſo, 

As from the deluge, former us d to do. 


O cruel Humber, guilty of their gore, 


Ii now believe more than I did before 


The Britiſh ſtory, whence thy name begun 
Of kingly Humber, an invading Hun, 
By thee devoured, for 'tis likely thou 


_ | With blood wert chriſten'd, blood-thirſty till now 
The Ouſe, the Done. And thou far clearer Trent, 
To drown theſe SnETTIEL DS as you gave conſent, 
Shall curſe the time, that &er you were infus'd, 


Which have your waters baſely thus abus'd. 


| The groveling boor ye hinder not to go, 
And at his pleaſure ferry to and fro; 


The very beſt part of whoſe ſoul, and blood, 
Compared with theirs, is viler then your mud. 
But wherefore paper do I idly ſpend, 


Jon thoſe deaf waters to ſo little end ? 


| And up to ſtarry heaven Go I not look, 


| In which, as in an everlaſting book, 
Our nds are written? O let times rehearſe 
Their fatal loſs in their ſad anniverſe.” 
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To the wall i Lad „ the Lady I. S. of worldy croſſes. 


ADAM, to ſhew the ſmoothneſs of my vein, 
Neither that I would have you entertain 


The time in reading me, which you would ſpend _ - 


In fair diſcourſe with ſome known honeſt friend, 

I write not to you. Nay, and which is more, 
My powerful verſes ſtrive not to reſture, 

What time and ſickneſs have in you impair 'd, 

To other ends my elegy is ſquar d. 

Your beauty, ſweetneſs, and your e parts 
That have dran many eyes, _ many hearts, 


} Of me get lite, 1 unn id Mich man, 
That let them do their utmoſt that they can, 


II I will reſiſt their forces : and they be 


| Though great to others, yet not ſo to me. 


The firſt time I beheld you, I then ſaw 


0 That (in it ſelf) which had the power to draw 
My ſtay'd affection, and 


thought to allow | 
You ſome deal of my heart ;' but you have now 
Got far into it, and you have the ſkill | 
(For ought I ſee) to win upon me ſtill. 


When 
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When I do think how bravely you have born 
Your many eroſſes, as in fortune's ſcorn, 
And how neglectful you have ſeem'd to be, 
Of that which hath ſeem'd terrible to me; 
I thought you ſtupid, nor that you had felt 
Thoſe griefs which (often) I have ſeen to melt 
Another woman into ſighs and tears, 
A thing but ſeldom in your ſex and years, 
But when in you I have perceiv'd again, 
( Noted by me, more than by other men) 
How feeling and how ſenſible you are 
Of your friend's forrows, and with how much care 
You ſeek to cure them, then my felf 1 blame, 
That I your patience ſhould fo much miſname, 
Which to my underſtanding maketh known 
„Who feels another's grief, can feel their own.“ 
When ſtraight methinks, I hear your patience ſay, 
Are you the man that ſtudied Seneca: 
Pliny*s moſt learned letters ; and muſt I 
Read you a lecture in philoſophy, 
T'avoid the affliftions that have us'd to reach you; 
PI learn you more, fir, than your books can teach you. 
Of all your ſex, yet never did I know, 

Any that yet ſo actually could ſhow 
Such rules for patience, ſuch an eaſy way, 
That who fo ſees it ſhall be forc'd to ſay, 
Lo what before ſeem'd hard to be diſcern'd, 
Is of this lady, in an inſtant learn'd. 
It is heaven's will that you ſhould wronged be 
By the malicious, that the world might ſee 4 
Your dove-like meekneſs; for had the baſe ſcum, 
The ſpawn of fiends, been in your ſlander dumb, 

Your virtue then had periſh'd, never priz'd, 
For that the ſame you had not exercis'd ; To 
And you had loſt the crown you have, and glory, 
Nor had you been the ſubject of my ſtory.  _ 
Whilſt they feel hell, being damned in their hate, 
Their thoughts, like devils them excruciate, 
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| Leſs to the world fa valued by me: 
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| Which by your noble ſufferings do torment 


Them with new pains, and gives you this content 
To ſee your foul an Innocent, hath ſuffer'd, 

And up to heaven before your eyes be offer'd : 
Your like we in a burning glaſs may ſee, 

When the ſun's rays therein. contracted be 

Bent on ſome object, which is purely white, 


We find that colour doth diſpierce the light, 


And ſtands untainted : but if it hath got 
Some little ſully; or the leaft ſmall por, 


Then it ſoon fires it; fo you ſtill remain 


Free, becauſe in you they can find no ſtain. 

God doth not love them leaſt, on whom he lays 
The great'ſt affliftions $ but that he will praiſe 
Himſelf moſt in them, and will make them fit 
Near'ſt to himſelf who is the Lamb to fit : 

For by that touch, like perfect gold he tries them, 
Who are not his, until the world denies them. 
And your example may work ſuch effect, 


That it may be the beginning of a ſet 


Of patient women ; and that many a day 


All huſbands may for you their founder pray. 


Nor is to me your innocence the leſs, 
In that I ſee you ſtrive not to ſuppreſs 
Their barbarous malice ; but your noble heart 
Prepar*d to act ſo difficult a part, 
With unremoved conſtancy is till 


The ſame it was, that of your proper ill, 


The effect proceeds from your own ſelf the cauſe, 
Like ſome juſt prince, who to eſtabliſh laws 
Suffers the breach at his beſt lov'd to ſtrike, 

To learn the vulgar to endure the like. 

You are a martyr thus, nor can you be 


If as you have begun, you ſtill perſevere, 


| Be ever good, that I may love you ever. 
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An elegy upon the death of the Lady PE NELOPE CL1 FT ON. 


UST I needs write, who's he that can refuſe, 
1 He wants a mind, for her that hath ng muſe, 
The thought of her doth heav'nly rage inſpire, 
Next powerful, to thoſe cloven tongues of fire. 

Since I knew ought time never did allow 
Me ſtuff fit for an elegy, till now; | 
When France and England's Hens vs dy'd, my quill, 
Why, I know not, but it that time lay ſtill, 
Tis more than greatneſs that my ſpirit muſt raiſe, | 
To obſerve cuſtom I uſe not to praiſe z ag 
Nor the leaſt thought of mine yet &er depended 
On any one from whom ſhe was deſcended ; 
That for their favour I this way ſhould woo, 
As ſome poor wretched things ( perhaps) may do 1 
I gain the end, whereat 1 only aim, 2 85 
If by my freedom I may give her fame. 

Walking then forth being newly up from bed, 
O fir (quoth one) the Lady Crirrox's dead. 
When, but that reaſon my ſtern rage withſtood, _ 
My hand had ſure been guilty of lis bod. 
If the be ſo, mult thy rude tongue confeſs it. 
(Quoth1) and com' ſt fo coldly to expreſs it; 3 
Thou ſhould*ſt have given a ſhrick, to make me fear rhee, 
That might have ſlain whatever had been near thee ; 


Thou ſnould'ſt have come like Time, wich thy ſealp bare, 


Caſting upon me ſuch a dreadful look, 
As ſeen a ſpirit, or th adſt been thunderſtruck, 


And in thy hands thou ſhopld'ſt have brought th hair, 


; - 
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And gazing on me fo a little ſpace, 
| Thou ſhould'ſt have ſhot thine eye-balls 
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| in my face, 
Then falling at my feet, thou ſhould*ſt have ſaid, 


O ſhe is gone, and nature with her dead. 


With this ill news amaz'd by chance I paſs'd, 
By that near grove, whereas both firſt and laſt, 


II faw her, not three months before ſhe dy'd; 

When (tho' full ſummer *gan to veil her pride, 
And that I ſaw men lead home ripen'd corn, 
| Beſides advis'd me well,) I durſt have ſworn _ 
The ling'ring year, the autumn had adjourn'd, 


And the freſh ſpring had been again return'd, 
Her delicacy, lovelineſs, and grace, 


| With ſuch a ſummer bravery deck*d the place: 


But now, alas! it look'd forlorn and dead; 
And where ſhe ſtood, the fading leaves were ſhed, - 
Preſenting only ſorrow to my fight, . 

O God! (thought I) this is her emblem right. 

And ſure I think it cannot but be thought, 
That I to her by providence was brought. 
For that the fates fore-dooming ſhe ſhould die, 
Shewed me this wond'rous maſter · piece, that I | 
Should ſing her funeral, that the world ſhould know it, 

That heaven did think her worthy of a poet; 
My hand is fatal, nor doth fortune doubt, 

For what it writes, not fire ſhall ere raze out. 

A thouſand filken puppets ſhould have died, 


And in their fulſome coffins putrified, 1 
ö | re 
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Ere in my lines you of their names ſhould hear 
To tell the world that ſuch there ever were, 
Whoſe memory ſhall from the earth decay, 
Before thoſe rags were worn they gave away. N 
Had I her god- like features never ſeen, 
Poor ſlight report had told me ſhe had been 
A handſome lady, comely, very well, 
And ſo might I have died an infidel, 
As many do which never did her ſee, 
Or cannot credit, what ſhe was, by me. 
Nature, herſelf, that before art prefers 
To go beyond all our coſmographers, 
By charts and maps exactly that have ſhown 
All of this earth that ever can be known, 
For that ſhe would beyond them all deſcry 
What art could not by any mortal eye ; 
A map in heaven by her rare features drew, 
And that ſhe did fo lively and fo true, 
That any foul but ſeeing it, might ſwear 


That all was perfect heavenly that was there. | 


If ever any painter were ſo bleſt, - 
To draw that face, which ſo much heav'n  expreſs'd, 
If in his beſt of ſkill he did her right, 
I wiſh it never may come in my ſight, 
I greatly doubt my faith (weak man) leſt I 
Should to that face commit idolatry. 
Death might have tith'd her ſex, but for this one, 
Nay, have ta'en half to have let her alone; 
Such as their wrinkled temples to ſupply, 
Cement them up with ſluttiſn Mercury, 
Such as undreſs d were able to affright, 
A valiant man approaching him by night; 
Death might have taken ſuch, her end defer” d, 
Until the time ſhe had been cimacter d 3 
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| That change of kingdoms to her death it ow'd ; 


Or ſome ſtern comet his curl'd top to rear, 


| That now I. rave, and am grown lunatick : 


| "Tis thou thyſelf is lunatick, not J. 
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With envy then, he might have overthrown her, 
When age nor time had power to ſeize upon her. 
But when the unpitying fates her end decreed, 
They to the ſame did inſtantly proceed, 

For well they knew (if ſhe had languiſh'd ſo) 

As thoſe which hence by natural cauſes go, Wa 
So many prayers, and tears for her had ſpoken, 

As certainly their iron laws had broken, 

And had wak'd heav'n, who clearly would have ſhow'd 
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And that the world ſtill of ber end might think, 

Ic would have let ſome neighbouring mountain ſink ; 
Or the vaſt ſea it in on us to caſt, 

As Severn did about ſome five years paſt : 


Whoſe length ſhould meaſure half our hemiſphere. 
Holding this height, to ſay ſome will not ſtick, 


You of what ſex foc'er you be, you lye, 


I charge you in her name that now is gone, 
That may conjure you, if you be not ſtone, 
That you no harſh, nor ſhallow rhimes decline, 
Upon that day wherein you ſhall read mine. 
Such as indeed are falſely termed verſe, 

And will but fit like moths upon her hearſe ; 
Nor that no child, nor chambermaid, nor page, 
Diſturb the room, the whilſt my ſacred rage 
In reading is; but whilſt you hear it read, 
Suppoſe, before you, his you ſee her dead, 
The walls about you hung with mournful black, 
And nothing of her funeral to lack ; | 
And when this period gives you leave to pauſe, 


When ſhe would have been at threeſcore years and three, 
Such as our beſt at three and twenty be, 
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Caſt up your eyes, and ſigh for my applauſe. 


Upon the noble Lady AsToN' 8 departure for Spain. 


Many a time have greatly 1 why 
Men ſay, their friends depart when as they die, 
How well that word, a dying, doth expreſs, 
I did not know (I truly muſt confeſs,) 
Till her departure for whoſe miſſed ſight, 
Jam enforc'd this elegy to write: 
But ſince reſiſtleſs fate will have it ſo, 
That ſhe from hence muſt to Iberia go, 
And my weak wiſhes can her not detain, 
I will of heaven in policy complain, 
That it ſo long her travel ſhould adjourn, 
_ Hoping thereby to haſten her return. 
The Can thoſe of * Norway for their wage procure, 
witches of By their black ſpells, a wind that ſhall endure | 
the nor- Till from aboard the wiſhed land men ſee, *' 
i v9. e And fetch the harbour, where they long to be, 
Bok to Can they by charms do this, and cannot 1 
paſſengers. Who am the prieſt, of Phcebus, and fo high 
Sit in his favour, win the poet's god, 
To ſend ſwift Hermes with his ſnaky rod, 
To Folus' cave, commanding him with care, 
His proſperous winds that he for her prepare, 
And from that hour wherein ſhe takes the ſeas, 
Nature bring on the quiet Halcion days, 
And in that hour that bird begin her neſt, 
Nay, at that very inſtant, that long reſt 
May ſeize on Neptune, who may ſtill repoſe, 
And let that bird ne'er till that hour diſcloſe, 
Wherein ſhe landeth, and for all that ſpace 
Be not a wrinkle ſeen on Thetis' face, 
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That came aboard them, and would fain have fail'd 


1 Only 0 nuch breath with a gentle gale, 
Ius by the eaſy ſwelling of her ſail, 


May at Sebaſtian's ſafely ſet her down, 


Where, with her goodneſs ſhe may bleſs the tc town, 


If heaven in juſtice would have plagu'd by thee 


Some pirate, and grim Neptune thou ſhould'ſt be 
His executioner; or what is his worſe, 
The gripple merchant, born to be the curſe 


Of this brave iſland; let them for her fake, 
Who to thy ſafeguard doth herſelf betake, 


{Eſcape undrown'd, unwreck'd ; nay rather let 


Them be at eaſe in ſome ſafe Karben ſet, 


Where with much profit they may vend their wealth | 
That they have got by villainy and ſtealth, 
Rather, great Neptune, than when thou doſt rave, 


Thou once ſhould*ſt wet her fail but with a wave. 
Or if ſome prouling rover ſhould but dare 


| To ſeize the ſhip wherein ſhe is to fare, 
Let the fell fiſhes of the main appear, 
] And tell thoſe ſea-thieves, that once ſuch they were 


As they are now, till they aſſay d to rape 
Grape-crowned Bacchus in a ſtripling's ſhape, 


* 


To vine-ſpread * Naxus, but that him they fail'd, b An ile 


Which he perceiving, them ſo monſtrous made, = 3 
And warn them how they paſſengers invade. of wine 
Le ſouth and weſtern winds now ceaſe to blow, ſuppoſed 
Autumn is come, there be no flowers to grow, 5 * 
Yea from that place reſpire, to which ſhe goes, of Bacchus 


| an to her ſails ſhould ſhow yourſelf but foes, 


But 


e Caſtor 


and Pol- 


lux: 


But Boreas and ye eaſtern winds ariſe, 
To ſend her ſoon to Spain, but be preciſe, 
That in your aid you ſeem not ſtill fo ſtern, 
As we a ſummer ſhou'd no more diſcern, 
For till that here again I may her ſee, 
It will be winter all the year with me. 

Ye © ſwan-begotten lovely brother ſtars, 
So oft auſpicious to poor mariners, 


Le twin-bred lights of lovely Leda's brood, 


Jove's egg-born iſſue, ſmile upon the flood, 
And in your mild'it aſpect do ye appear 
To be her warrant from all future fear. 
And if thou ſhip, that bear'ſt her, do prove good, 
May never time by worms conſume thy wood, 
Nor ruſt thy won, may thy tacklings laſt, 
Till they for relicks be in temples plac'd; 
May' ſt thou be ranged with that mighty ark 


Wherein juſt Noah did all the world embark, 


Was ſtill inciin*d to noble poeſy, 


With that which after Troy's fo famous wreck, 
From ten years travel brought Ulyſſes back, 
That Argo which to Colchis went from Greece, 
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And in her bottom brought the golden fleece 


Under brave Jaſon : or that ſame of Drake, 
Wherein he did his famous voyage make 
About the world; or Ca'ndiſh's that went : 
As far as his, about the continent, es 
And ye mild winds that now I do implore, 

Not once to raiſe the leaſt ſand on the ſhore, 
Nor once on forfeit of yourſelves reſpire: 

When once the time is come of her retire, 
If then it pleaſe you, bur to do your due, 
What for thoſe winds I did, Ill do for you; 
ll woo you then, and if that not ſuffice, 

My pen ſhall prove you to have deities, 
I'll ſing your loves in verſes that ſhall flow, 
And tell the ſtories of your weal and woe, 
l' prove what profit to the earth you bring, 
And how *tis you that welcome in the ſpring ; 
I'll raiſe up altars to you, as to ſhow, 
The time ſhall be kept holy, when you blow. 


| © bleſſed winds ! your will that it may be, 


To fend health to her, and her home to me. 


CSE Heſer ere ere] /H|" 
To my dearly loved Friend Henry Reynolds, E/7; of Poets and Poeſy. 


Y dearly loved friend, how oft have we, 
1 In winter evenings (meaning to be free,) 
To ſome well choſen place us'd to retire, | 
And there with moderate meat, and wine, and fire, 
Have paſs'd the hours contentedly with char, 
Now talk'd of this, and then diſcours'd of that, 
Spoke our own verſes *twixt ourſelves, if not 
Other mens lines, which we by chance had got, 
Or ſome ſtage pieces famous long before, 
Of which your happy memory had ſtore ; 
And I remember you much pleaſed were, 
Of thoſe who lived long ago to hear, 
As well as of thoſe, of theſe latter times, 
Who have inrich'd our language with their rhimes, 
And in ſucceſſion how till up they grew, | 
Which is the ſubject that I now purſue; 
For from my cradle (you muſt know that) J 


And when that once pueriles I had read, 


And newly had my Cato conftrued, 


In my ſmall ſelf I greatly marvell'd then, 
Amonelt all other, what ſtrange kind of men 
Theſe poets were, and pleaſed with the name, 
To my mild tutor merrily I came, 

For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy, ſcarce ten years of age) 
Claſping my flender arms about his thigh. 

* O my dear maſter! cannot you (quoth T) 


© Make me a poet? Do it, if you can, 


And you ſhall ſee, VII quickly be a man,” 
Who me thus anſwer'd, ſmiling, Boy, quoth he, 
© If you'll not play the wag, but I may ſee 

© You ply your learning, I will ſhortly read 
Some poets to you 3? Phoebus be my ſpeed, 
To't hard went I, when ſhortly he began, 

And firſt read to me honeſt Mantuan, 


Then Virgil's Eclogues, being enter'd thus, 


Methought I ſtraight had mounted Pegaſus, - 
And in his full career could make him ſtop, 
And bound upon Parnaſſus' by-clift top. 

I ſcorn'd your ballad then though it were done 
And had for Finis, William Elderton. 


But ſoft, in ſporting with this childiſh jeſt, 


I from my ſubject Have too long digreſs'd, 
Then to the matter that we took in hand, 
Jove and Apollo for the Muſes ſtand. 

That noble Chaucer, in thoſe former times, 
The firſt inrich'd our Engliſh with his rhimes, 
And was the firſt of ours that ever brake 
Into the muſes treaſure, and firſt ſpake 


_ In weighty numbers, delving in the mine 


Of perfect knowledge, which he could refine, 


And coin for current, and as much as then 
The Engliſh language could expreſs to men, 
He made it do; and by his wond'rous ſkill, 
Gave us much light from his abundant quill. 
And honeſt Gower, who in reſpect of him, 
Had only ſip'd at Aganippa's brim, | 
And though in years this laſt was him before, 
Yet fell he tar ſhort of the other's ſtore, 
When after thoſe, four ages very near, 


| They with the muſes which converſed, were 


That princely Surrey, early in the time 
Of the eighth Henry, who was then the prime 
Of England's noe youth; with him there came 


[Wyat; with :-ycrence whom we ſtill do name 


Amongſt our poets, Erian had a ſhare 

With the two former, which accounted are 
That time's beſt makers, and the authors were 
Gt thoſe ſmail poems, which the title bear, 
Of ſongs and ſonnets, wherein oft they hit 
On many dainty pailages of wit. 

Gaſcoine and Churchyard after them again 
In the beginning of EZzZa's reign, —_ 
Accounted were great meeterers many a day, 
But not inſpired with brave fire, had they 
Liv'd but a little longer, they had ſeen 
Their works before them to have buried been. 


Grave moral Spencer after theſe came on, 
Than whom I am perſuaded there was none 
Since the blind Bard his Iliads up did make, 


| Fitter a taſk like that to undertake, 


To ſer down boldly, bravely to invent, 


In all high knowledge, ſurely excellent. 


The noble Sidney, with this laſt aroſe, 


That heroe for numbers, and for proſe. | 
| That throughly pac'd our language as to ſhow, 5 

The plenteous Engliſh hand in hand might go 
With Greek and Latin, and did firſt reduce 


Our tongue from Lilly's writing then in uſe; 
Talking of ſtones, ſtars, plants, of fiſhes, flies, 
Playing with words, and idle ſimiles, 


As tht Eagliſh apes and very zanies be 
_ | Of every thing, that they do hear and fee, 


So imitating his ridiculous tricks, 

They ſpeak and write, all like meer lunaticks. 
Then Warner, tho? his lines were not ſo trim'd, 

Nor yet his poem ſo exactly limn'd 


And neatly jointed, but the critick may 


Eaſily reprove him, yet thus let me fay : 

For my old friend, ſome paſſages there be 

In him, which I proteſt have taken me 

With almoſt wonder, ſo fine, clear, and new, 


As yet they have been equalled by few. 
n . Neat 


— 
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Neat Marlow bathed in the Theſpian ſprings 
Had in him thoſe brave tranſlunary things, 
That the firſt poets had, his raptures were, 
All air, and fire, which made his verſes clear, 
For that fine madneſs ſtill he did retain, 
Which rightly ſhould poſſeſs a poet's brain. 

And ſurely Naſhe, though he a proſer were, 
A branch of laurel yet deſerves to bear, 
Sharply ſatyrick was he, and that way 
He went, ſince that his being, to this day 
Few have attempted, and I ſurely think 
Theſe words ſhall hardly be ſet down with ink, 
Shall ſcorch and blaſt ſo as his could, where he 
Would inflict vengeance ; and be it ſaid of thee, 
Shakeſpear, thou hadſt as ſmooth a comick vein, 
Fitting the ſock, and in thy natural brain, 

As ſtrong conception, and as clear a rage, 
As any one that traffick'd with the ſtage. 

Amongſt theſe Samuel Daniel, whom if I 
May ſpeak of, but to cenſure do deny, 

Only have heard ſome wife men him rehearſe, 
To be too much hiſtorian in verſe ; | 
His rhimes were ſmooth, his meeters well did cloſe, 
But yet his manner better fitted proſe : 

Next theſe, learn'd Johnſon, in this liſt I bring, 
Who had drunk deep of the Pierian ſpring, 
Whoſe knowledge did him worthily prefer, 
And long was lord here of the theatre, 

Who in opinion made our learn'ſt to ſtick, 
Whether in poems rightly dramatick, 

Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 


Should bear the buſkin, or the ſock away. 
Others again have lived in my days, 


That have of us deſerved no leſs praiſe 
For their tranſlations, than the daintieſt wit 


That on Parnaſſus thinks, he high doth fit, 
And for a chair may *mongſt the muſes call, 


As the moſt curious maker of them all; 


As reverend Chapman, who hath brought to us, 
Muſæus, Homer, and Heſiodus 
Out of the Greek; and by his ſkill hath rear'd 


Them to that height, and to our tongue endear'd, 


That were thoſe poets at this day alive, 
To ſee their books thus with us to ſurvive, 


They would think, having neglected them ſo long, 


He had done well, and never had bewray'd 


They had been written in the Engliſh tongue. 


And Silveſter who from the French more weak, 


Made Bartas of his fix days labour ſpeak 


In naturalEngliſh, who, had he there ſtaid, 
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His own invention to have been ſo poor, 
Who ſtill wrote leſs, in ſtriving to write more. 

Then dainty Sands, that hath to Engliſh done 
Smooth ſliding Ovid, and hath made him run 
With ſo much ſweetneſs and unuſual grace, 

As though the neatneſs of the Engliſh pace, 
Should tell the jetting Latin that it came 
But ſlowly after, as though ſtiff and lame, 

So Scotland ſent us hither, for our own 
That man whoſe name ever would have known, 
To ſtand by mine, that moſt ingenious knight, 
My Alexander, to whom in his right, 

I want extremely, yet in ſpeaking thus 


] I do but ſhew the love, that was twixt us, 


And not his numbers, which were brave and high, 
So like his mind, was his clear poeſy. 

And my dear Drummond to whom much I owe 
For his much love, and proud was I to know, 
His poeſy, for which two worthy men, 

I Menſtry ſtill ſhall love, and Hawthornden. 
Then the two Beaumonts and my Brown aroſe, 
My dear companions whom I freely choſe 

My boſom friends; and in their ſeveral ways, 
Rightly born poets, and in theſe laſt days, 
Men of much note, and no leſs nobler parts, 
Such as have freely told to me their hearts, 

As J have mine to them; but if you ſhall 
Say in your knowledge, that theſe be not all 
Have writ in numbers, be inform'd that I 

Only myſelf, to theſe few men do tie, 

Whoſe works oft printed, ſet on every poſt, 
To publick cenſure ſubject have been moſt ; 
For ſuch whoſe poems, be they ne'er ſo rare, 
In private chambers that incloiſter*d are, 

And by tranſcription daintily muſt go; 


As though the world unworthy were to know, 


Their rich compoſures, let thoſe men that keep 
Theſe wondrous relicks in their judgment deep. 
And cry them up fo, let ſuch pieces be 

Spoke of by thoſe that ſhall come after me, 

I paſs not for them, nor do mean to run 

In queſt of theſe, that them applauſe have won, 
Upon our ſtages in theſe latter days, 

That are ſo many, let them have their bays 
That do deſerve it; let thoſe wits that haunt 
Thoſe publick circuits, let them freely chant 
Their fine compoſures, and their praiſe purſue, 


And ſo, my dear friend, for this time adieu. 
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| Ike an advent'rous ſea-farer am I, 


| Who hath ſome long and dang'rous voyage been, 


And call d to tell of his diſcovery, 

How far he ſail'd, what countries he had ſeen ? 
Proceeding from the port whence he put forth, 
Shews by his compaſs how his courſe he ſteer'd 3 
When eaſt, when weſt, when ſouth, and when by north, 


As how the pole to ev'ry place was rear d, 


What capes he doubled, of what continent, 
The gulphs and ſtraits that ſtrangely he had paſt, 
Where moſt becalm'd, where with foul weather ſpent, 
And on what rocks in peril to be caſt ? 
Thus in my love, time calls me to relate 
My tedious travels, and oft - varying fate. 
_ II. 
heart was ſlain, and none but you and I; 
Who ſhould I think the murder ſhould commit? 
Since but yourſelf there was no creature by, 
But only J; guiltleſs of murd'ring it. 
It flew itſelf; the verdict on the view 
Do quit the dead, and me not acceſſary: 
Well, well, I fear it will be prov'd by you, 
The evidence ſo great a proof doth carry. 


J. 


E 


But O, ſee, ſee, we need enquire no further, 
Upon your lips the ſcarlet drops are found, 
And in your eye, the boy that did the murder, 
Your cheeks yet pale, ſince firſt he gave the wound. 
By this I ſee, however things be paſt, 
Vet heav'n will ſtill have murder out at laſt. 
III. 
Aking my pen, with words to caſt my woe, 
Duly to count the ſum of all my cares, 
I find, my griefs innumerable grow, 


The reck*nings riſe to millions of deſpairs, 


And thus dividing of my fatal hours, 

The payments of my love, I read, and croſs, 
Subſtracting, ſet my ſweets unto my ſours, 
My joys arrearage leads me to my loſs ; 
And thus mine eyes a debtor to thine eye, 
Which by extortion gaineth all their looks, 

My heart hath paid ſuch grievous uſury, 

That all their wealth lies in thy beauty's books, 


| And all is thine which hath been due to me, 
And I a bankrupt, quite undore by thee. 


IV. 
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IV. 
Right ſtar of beauty, on whoſe eye. lids ſit 
A thouſand nymph-like and enamour'd graces, 
The goddeſſes of memory and wit, 
Which there in order take their ſeveral places, 
In whoſe dear boſom ſweet delicious Love 
Lays down his quiver which he once did bear : 


Since he that bleſſed paradiſe did prove, 


And leaves his mother's lap to ſport him there, 

Let others ſtrive to entertain with words, 

My ſoul is of a braver metal made, 

I hold that vile, which vulgar wit affords ; 

In me's that faith which time cannot invade. 

Let what J praiſe be ſtill made good by you: 
Be you moſt worthy, whilſt I am moſt true, 


V. | 
Othing but No and I, and I and No: 
How falls it out fo ſtrangely you "ET. 
I tell you (fair) I'll not be anſwer'd fo, 
With this affirming No, denying I. 
I fay, I love, you ſlightly anſwer I: 
I fay, You love, you peule me out a No: 
I fay, I die, you echo me with I: 


Save me, I cry, you ſigh me out a No. 


Muſt Woe and I have nought but No and I? 


No I, am I, if Ino more can have; 


Anſwer no more, with ſilence make reply, 
And let me take myſelf what I do crave : 
Let No and I, with I and you be ſo: 

Then anſwer No and I, and I and No. 


VI. 

OW many paltry, fooliſh, painted digs; 

That now in coaches trouble every ſtreet, 
Shall be forgotten, whom no poet ſings, | 
Ere they be well wrap'd in their winding ſheet ? 
Where I to thee eternity ſhall give, 
When nothing elſe remaineth of theſe days, 
And queens hereafter ſhall be glad to live 
Upon the alms of thy ſuperfluous praiſe; 


Virgins and matrons reading theſe my rhimes, 


Shall be ſo much delighted with thy ſtory, 
That they ſhall grieve they liv'd not in theſe times, 
To have ſeen thee, their ſex's only glory : | 
So thou ſhalt fly above the vulgar throng, 
Sta to ſurvive in my immortal ſong. 


„% - 
Ove in a humour play'd the prodigal, 
And bad my ſenſes to a ſolemn feaſt; 
Yer more to grace the company withal, 
Invites my heart to be the chicfeſt gueſt : 
No other drink would ſerve this glutton's turn 
Bur precious tears diſtilling from mine eyne, 


Which with my ſighs this epicure doth burn, 


Quaffing carouſes in this coſtly wine; 

Where, in his cups o'ercome with foul excels, | 

Straightways he plays a ſwaggering ruffi*n's part, 

And at the banquet in his drunkenneſe, 

Slew his dear friend, my kind and trueſt heart : 
A gentle warning (friends) thus may you ſee, 
What *tis to keep a drunkard company. 


VIII. 
Here s nothing grieves me, but that age ſhould haſte, 
That in my days I may not fee thee old, 
That where thoſe two clear ſparkling eyes are plac'd, 
Only two loop-holes then I might behold. 
That lovely, arched, ivory, poliſh*d brow, 


Diiefac'd with wrinkles, that I might but ſee ; 


Thy dainty hair, ſo curl'd and criſped now, 
Lixe grizzled moſs upon fome aged tree ; 

Thy cheek, now fluſh with roſes, ſunk and lean, 
Thy lips, with age, as any wafer thin, 

T hy pearly teeth out of thy head ſo clean, 


That when thou feed*ſt thy noſe ſhall touch thy chin: 


Theſe lines that now thou ſcorn'ſt, which ſhould delight 
thee, 


Then would I make thee read, tut to deſpight thee, 


IX. 
S other men, ſo I myſelf do muſe, 
| Why in this fort I wreſt invention fo, 
And why theſe giddy metaphors I uſe, _ 
Leaving the path the greater part do go; 
[ will reſolve you: I am lunatick, 
And ever this in mad-men you ſhall find, 
What they laſt thought of when the brain grew ſick, 
In moſt diſtraction they keep that in mind. 
Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 
| Reaſon and you (you muſt conceive) are twain, 
"Tis nine years now ſince firſt I loſt my wit, 


— 


Bear with me then, tho' troubled be my brain: 


With diet and correction men diſtraught, 
Not too far paſt) may to their wits be brought. 


X. 
O nothing fitter can I thee compare, 

Than to the ſon of ſome rich penny-father, 
Who having now brought on his end with care, 
Leaves to his ſon all he had heap'd together; 

This new rich novice laviſtr of his cheſt, 

To one man gives, doth on another ſpend, 

Then here he riots, yet amongſt the reſt, 

Haps to lend ſome to one true honeſt friend. 

Thy gifts thou in obſcurity doſt waſte, 

Falſe friends thy kindneſs, born but to deceive thee z 
Thy love that is on the unworthy plac'd, 

Time hath thy beauty, which with age will leave thee 3 
Only that little which to me was lent, 

I give thee back when all the reſt is ſpent. 


XI. 
OU r not alone, when You are ſtill alone, 
O God, from You that I could private be; 


—— 


Since You one were, I never ſince was one, 
Since You in me, myſelf ſince out of me, 


Tranſported from myſelf into Your being, | 
Tho! either diſtant, preſent yet to either, 


Senſeleſs with too much Joy, each other ſeeing; 


And only abſent when we are together. 

Give Me myſelf, and take Vourſelf again, 
Deviſe ſome means but how I may forſake You, 
So much 1s mine that doth with You' remain, 


| That taking what is mine, with Me I take You ; 


You do bewitch me, O that I could fly, 
From myſelf You, or from your ownfelt I. 
XII. To the Soul. | | 
Hat learned father, which ſo firmly proves 


The ſoul of man immortal and divine, 
And doth the ſev'ral offices define, 


| Anima Gaves her that name, as ſhe the body moves, 


Amor Then is ſhelove, embracing charity, 


Animus Moving a will in us, it is the mind, 
Mens Retaining knowledge, ſtill the ſame in kind, 
Memoria As intellectual, it is Memory, 

Ratio In judging, Reaſon only 1s her name, 


| Senſus In ſpeedy apprehenſion it is ſenſe, 
I Conſerientia In right or wrong they call her conſcience, 


Spiritus The ſſpirit, when it toGod-ward doth inflame : 
Theſe of the ſoul the ſev*ral functions be, 


Which my heart lighten'd by thy love doth ſee. 
XIII. To the Shadow, 
Etters and lines we ſee are ſoon defaced, 
Metals do waſte, and fret with canker's 85 
The diamond ſhall once conſume to duſt, | 
And treſheſt colours with foul ſtains diſgraced: 
Paper and ink can paint but naked words, 


To write with blood, of force offends the ſight; 


And if with tears, I find them all too light, 
And ſighs and ſigns a ſilly hope affords. 

O ſweeteſt ſhadow, how thou ſerv'ſt my turn 
Which ſtill ſnalt be as long as there is ſun ; 


| Nor whilſt the world is, never ſhall be done, 


Whilſt moon ſhall ſhine, or any fire ſhall burn : 
That ev'ry thing whence Shadow doth proceed, 
May in his Shadow my love's ſtory read, 


— 
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XIV. 
F he, from heav*n that filch'd that living fire, 
Condemn' d by Jove to endleſs torment be, 
I greatly marvel how you ſtill go free, 
That far beyond Prometheus did aſpire : 
The fire he ſtole, altho* of heavenly kind, 
Which from above he craftily did take, 
Of lifeleſs clods, us living men to make, 
He did beſtow in temper of the mind : 


But you broke into heav'n's immortal ſtore, J 


Where virtue, honour, wit, and beauty lay; 
W hich taking thence you have eſcap'd away, 
Yet ſtand as free as e er you did before: 
Yet old Prometheus puniſh'd for his rape: 
Thus poor thieves ſuffer, when the greater ſcape. 


XV. His remedy for love. 
Ince to obtain thee, nothing me will ſtead, 

I have a med' cine that ſhall cure my love, 
The powder of her heart dry d, when ſhe's dead, 
That gold nor honour neꝰ er had power to move; 
Mix*d with her tears that neꝰ er her true lovecroſs'd, 
Nor at fifteen ne er long d to be a bride, 


Boil'd with her ſighs in giving up the ghoſt, 


That for her late deceaſed huſband dy'd ; 


In perfect human ſhape all heav'nly bliſs ; 


| With one more order theſe nine orders gladdeth : 


Into the ſame then let a woman breathe, 
That being chid, did never word reply, 
With one thrice-marry'd's pray? *. that did bequeath 
A legacy to ſtale virginity : 
If this receipt have not the pow'r to win me, 
Little P11 ſay, but think the Devil's in me. 


XVI. In alluſion to the Phoenix. 

/F Onglt all the creatures in this ſpacious round, 
Of the birds kind, the Phoenix is alone, 

Which beſt by you of living things is known; 
None like to that, none like to you is found. 
Your beauty is the hot and ſplend'rous ſun, 
The precious ſpices be your chaſte deſire, 
Which being kindled by that heav*nly fire, 
Your life fo like the Phoenix's begun; 
Yourſelf thus burned in that ſacred flame, 
With fo rare ſweetneſs all the heav*ns perfuming, 


3 


Again increaſing, as you are conſuming, 


Only by dying, born the very ſame ; 
And wing'd by fame, you to the ſtars aſcend, 
So you of time {hall live beyond the end. 


XVII. To Tine. 
(Tay, ſpeedy Time, behold before thou paſs, 
From age to age what thou haſt ſought to ſee, 
One, in whom all the excellencies be, 


In whom, heav'n looks itſelf as in a glaſs: 


Time, look thou too in this tralucent glaſs, 
And thy youth paſt in this pure mirrour ſee, 
As the world's beauty in his infancy, 

What it was then, and thou before it was 3 
Paſs on, ard to poſterity tell this, 

Yet fee thou tell, but truly, what hath been, 
Say to our nephews, that thou once haſt ſeen, 


And bid them mourn, nay more, deſpair with thee, 
That ſhe is gone, her like again to ſee. 
XVIII. To the celeſtial numbers. 
O this our world, to learning, and to heaven, 
Three Nines there are, to every one a Nine, 


One number of the earth, the other both divine, 


One woman now makes three odd numbers even, 
Nine orders firſt of angels be in heaven, 
Nine muſes do with learning ſtill frequent, 


| Theſe with the gods are ever reſident. 


Nine worthy women to the world were given: 
My worthy one to theſe nine worthies addeth, 
And my fair muſe, one muſe unto the nine, 
And my good angel (in my foul divine) 


My mule, my worthy, and my angel then, 
Makes every one of theſe three nines a ten. 


— 
— 


* 


XIX. To Humour. 
OU cannot love, my pretty heart, and why ? 
There was a time you told me that you would : 


But now again you will the ſame deny, 


If it might pleaſe you would to God you could, 
What will you hate? nay that you will not neither; 
Nor love, nor hate, how then? what will you do? 
What will you keep a mean then betwixt either ? 


Or will you love me, and yet hate me too? 


Yet ſerves not this: what next, what other ſhift? 
You will, and will not, what a coil is here? 
1 ſee your craft, now 1 perceive your drift, 
And all this while, I was miſtaken there : 
Your love and hate is this, I now do prove you, 
You love in hate, by hate to make me love you. 


XX. 
N evil ſpirit your beauty haunts me ſtill, 
Wherewith (alas!) I have been long poſleſt, 
Which ceaſeth not to tempt me to each ill, 
Nor gives me once but one poor minute's reſt: 
In me it ſpeaks, whether I ſleep or wake, 
And when by means to drive it out I try, 


| With greater torments then it me doth take, 


And tortures me in moſt extremity z 
Before my face it lays down my deſpairs, 
And haſtes me on unto a ſudden death; 
Now tempting me to drown my ſelf in tears, 
And then in ſighing to give up my breath: 
Thus am I ſtill provok'd to every evil, 
By _ good wicked ſpirit, ſweet Angel Devil. 


l 
Witleſs gallant, a young wench that woo' d, 
(Jet his dullſpirit her not one jot could move) 
intreated me, as e'er I wiſh'd his good, 


| | To write him but one ſonnet to his love : 


When I, as faſt as e' er my pen could trot, 
Pour'd out what firſt from quick invention came; 
Nor never ſtood one word thereof to blot, 
Much like his wit that was to uſe the fame : 
But with my verſes he his miſtreſs won, 
Who doted on the dolt beyond all meaſure, 
But ſee, for you to heav'n for phraſe I run, 
And ranſack all Apollo's golden treaſure ; 
Yet by my froth this fool his love obtains, 
And I loſe you for all my wit and pains. 


XXII. To Polly. 
Ith fools and children good diſcretion bears ; 
Then honeſt people bear with love and me, 


| Nor older yet, nor wiſer made by years, 


Amongſt the reſt of fools and children be: 


| Love ftill a Baby, plays with gawdes and toys, 


And like a wanton ſports with every feather ;' 
And ideots ſtill are running after boys, 3 


Then fools and children fitt'ſt to go together: 


He ſtill as young as when he firſt was born, 


I No wiſer I, than when as young as he. 
II You that behold us, laugh us not to ſcorn, 
| | Give nature thanks ye are not ſuch as we: 


Yet fools and children ſometimes tell in play, 
Some wile in ſhew, more fools indeed than they. 


XXIII. 
Ove baniih'd heaven, in earth was held in ſcorn, 
Wand” ring abroad in need and beggary; | 


And wanting friends, tho* of a goddeſs born, 


Yet crav'd the alms of ſuch as paſſed by: 


I, like a man devout and charitable, 


Cloathed the naked, lodg*d this wand'ring gueſt, 
With fighs and tears {till furniſhing his table, 
With what might make the miſerable bleſt ; 

But this ungrateful, for my good deſert, 
Intic'd my thoughts againſt me to conſpire, 
Who gave conſent to ſteal away m, heart, 


| And ſet my breaſt, his lodging, on a fire. 


Well, well, my friends, when beggars grow thus bold, 
No marvel then tho' charity grow cold. 


XXIV. 


XXIV. 
Hear ſome ſay, this man is not in love: 
W ho ? can he love? a likely thing, they ſay ; 

Read but his verſe, and it will eas'ly prove. 
O, judge not raſhly (gentle Sir) I pray, 
Becauſe I looſely trifle in this ſort, 
As one that fain his ſorrows would beguile: 
You now ſuppoſe me all this time in ſport, 
And pleaſe yourſelf with this conceit the while, 
Ye ſhallow cens'rers, ſometimes ſee ye not, 
In greateſt perils ſome men pleaſant be, 
Where tame by death 1s only to be got, 

They reſolute ? ſo ſtands the cafe with me; 
Where other men in depth of paſſion cry, 
I laugh at fortune, as in jeſt to die. 


| . 
H, why ſhould nature niggardly reſtrain, 
That foreign nations relith not our tongue! 
Elfe ſhould my lines glide on the waves of Rhene, 
And crown the Pyren's with my living ſong : 
But bounded thus, to Scotland get you forth, 
Thence take you wing unto the Orcades, 
There let my verſe get glory in the north, 
Making my fighs to thaw the frozen ſeas ; 
And let the Bards within that Iriſh ifle, 
To whom my muſe with fiery wings ſhall paſs, 
Call back the ſtiff-neck*d rebels from exile, 
And mollify the ſlaught'ring Galliglaſs ; _ 
And when my flowing numbers they rehearſe, 


Let wolves and bears be charmed with my verſe. 


XXVI. To Deſpair, 
Ever love, where never hope appears, 

Yet hope draws on my never-hoping care, 
And my lite*s hope would die, but for deſpair. 
My never-certain joy breeds ever-certain fears, 
Uncertain dread gives wings unto my hope; 
Yet my hope's wings are laden ſo with fear, 
As they cannot aſcend to my hope's ſphere 3 
Tho? fear gives them more than a heav'nly ſcope, 
Yet this large room 1s bounded with deſpair, 
So my love is ſtill fetter'd with vain hope, 
And liberty deprives him of his ſcope, 

And thus am I impriſon'd in the air: 
Then, ſweet Deſpair,a while hold up thy head, 
Or all my hope for ſorrow will be dead. 
Iv | EW 
S not love here, as *tis in other climes, 
And dif reth it, as do the ſeveral nations? 
Or hath it loſt the virtue with the times, 
Or in this iſland alt'reth with the faſhions ? 
Or have our paſſions leſſer pow'r than theirs, | 
Who had leſs art them lively to expreſs ?. 
Is nature grown leſs powerful in their heirs, 
Or in our fathers did ſhe more tranſgreſs? 
Pm ſure my ſighs come from a heart as true, 
us any man's that memory can boaſt, 
And my reſpects and ſervices to you, | 
Equal with his, that loves his miſtreſs moſt : 
Or nature muſt be partial in my cauſe, 
Or only you do violate her laws. 


| XXVIII. 
O ſuch as ſay thy love I over-prize, 
And do not ſtick to term my praiſes folly ; 


Againſt theſe folk, that think themſelves fo wiſe, _ 


I thus oppoſe my reaſon's forces wholly : 
Tho? J give more than well affords my ſtate, 
In which expence the molt ſuppoſe me vain, 
Which yields them nothing at the eaſieſt rate, 
Yet at this price returns me treble gain. 
They value not unſkilful how to ule, 
And I give much, becauſe I gain thereby: 
{ that thus take, or they that thus refuſe, 
Whether are theſe deceived then, or I? 
In ev'ry thing 1 hold this maxim ſtill, 
The circumſtanee doth make it good or ill. 


| 


„ 
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4 XXIX. To the Senſes. 


Unto mine aid I ſummon'd every ſenſe, 
Doubting, if that proud tyrant ſhould prevail, 
My heart would ſuffer for mine eyes offence ; 
But he with beauty firſt corrupted fight, 

My hearing brib'd with her tonguc's harmony, 
My taſte by her ſweet lips drawn with delight, 


My ſmelling won with her breath's ſpicery : 


But when my touching came to play his part, 

(The king of ſenſes, greater than the reſt) 

He yields Love up the keys unto my heart, 

And tells the other how they ſhould be bleſt: 
And thus by thoſe of whom J hop'd for aid, 
To cruel Love my ſoul was firſt betray'd. 


XXX. To the Veſtals. 


Where, with ſweet wood, laid curiouſly by art, 

On which the ſun might by reflection beat, 

Receiving ſtrength from ev'ry ſecret part, 

The fuel kindled with celeſtial heat. | 

Thy bleſſed eyes, the ſun which lights this fire, 

My holy thoughts, they be the veſtal flame, 

The precious odours be my chaſte deſire, 

My breaſts the veſſel which includes the ſame : 
Thou art my Veſta, thou my goddeſs art, 
Thy, hallow'd temple only is my heart. 


XXXI. To the Critich. 


| And tax my muſe with this fantaſtic grace, 
Turning my papers, aſks, What have we here? 


Making withal ſome filthy antick face. 


J fear no cenſure, nor what thou canſt ſay, 
Nor ſhall my ſpirit one jot of vigour loſe; 


Since ſonnets thus in bundles are impreſs'd, 
And ev'ry drudge doth dull our ſatiate ear; 
Think*ftthou my love ſhall in thoſe rags be dreſs'd, 


——_—_J—___ 


| 


That ev'ry dowdy, ev'ry trull doth wear ? 
Up to my pitch no common judgment flies, 
I ſcorn all earthly dung-bred ſcarabies. 


XXXII. To the River Anhor, 


Ur floods-queen Thames, for ſhips and ſwans is 


crown'd, | 


| And ftately Severn for her ſhore is prais'd, 


The cryſtal Trent for fords and fiſh renown'd, 


And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais'd, 
Carlegion Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee, 


York many wonders of her Ouſe can tell, 
The Peake her Dove, whoſe banks ſo fertile be, 
And Kent will ſay, her Medway doth excel, 
Cotſwold commends her Iſis to the Tame, 


Our northern borders boaſt of Tweed's fair flood, 


Our weſtern parts extol their Wilis? fame, 

And the oid Lea brags of the Daniſh blood ; - 
Arden's ſwect Ankor, let thy glory be, 
That fair Idea only lives by thee. 


XXXIII. To Imagination. 
Wi yet mine eyes do ſurfeit with delight, 


But whilſt mine eyes thus greedily do gaze, 
Finding their objc&ts over-ſoon depart, 


Theſe now the others happineſs do praiſe, 
Wiſhing themſelves that they had been my heart; 
| Thateyes were heart, or that the heart were cyes, 


As covetous the others uſe to have : 
But finding Nature their requeſt denies, 
This to each other mutually they crave; 


That ſince the one cannot the other be, 


hat eyes could think of that my heart could ſee. 
„ XXXIV. 


Hoſe prieſts which firſt the veſtal fire begun, 


Which might be borrow'd from no earthly flame, 
Devis'd a veſſel to receive the ſun, 


Being ſtedfaſtly oppoſed to the ſame: 


Ethinks I fee ſome crooked mimick jeer, 


Think*ſt thou my wit ſhall keep the pack-horſe wa 
That every dudgen low invention goes? 


— 


My woful heart impriſon'd in my brcaft, 
Wiſheth to be transformed to my fight, 


| That it, like thoſe, by looking might be bleſt : 


Hen conqu'ring love did firft my heart aff, 
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XXXIV. To Admiration. 


ARVEL not, love, *though I thy pow'r admire, 


Raviſh'd a world beyond the fartheſt thought, 


And knowing more than ever hath been taught, 


That I am only ſtarv'd in my deſire ; 

Marvel not, love, though I thy pow'r admire, 
Aiming at things exceeding, all perfection, 

To wiſdom's ſelf to miniſter direction, 

That I am only ſtarv'd in my deſire; 


Marvel not, love, though I thy pow'r admire, 
Though my conceit I further ſeem to bend, 


Than poſſibly invention can extend, 

And yet am only ſtarv'd in my deſire: 
If thou wilt wonder, here's the wonder, love, 
That this to me doth yet no wonder prove. 


XXXV. To Miracle. 
OME rmiſ-believing and profane in love, 
When I do ſpeak of miracles by thee, 
May fay, that thou are flattered by me, 
Who only write my ſkill in verſe to prove; 
Sce miracles, ye unbelieving, ſee, = 
A dumb-born muſe made to expreſs the mind, 


A cripple hand to write, yet lame, by kind, 


One by thy name, the other touching thee ; 

Blind were mine eyes till they were ſeen of thine, 

And mine ears deaf, by thy fame healed be, 

My vices cur'd by vertues ſprung from thee, 

My hopes reviv'd, which long in grave had lyen : 
All unclean thoughts foul ſpirits caſt out in me, 
Only by vertue that proceeds from thee. 


XXXVI. Cupid conjured. 
HOU purblind boy, ſince thou haſt been ſo ſlack 


1 To wound her heart, whoſe eyes have wounded me, 
And ſuffer'd her to glory in my wrack, | 


Thus to my aid 1 laſtly conjure thee 3 
By helliſh Styx (by which the thund'rer ſwears) 


By thy fair mother's unavoided power, 


By Hecat's names, by Proſerpine's fad tears, 
When ſhe was rapt to the infernal bower ; 
By thine own loved Pſyche, by the fires 
Spent on thine altars, flaming up to heav'n; 
By al! true lovers ſighs, vows, and deſires, 
By all the wounds that ever thou haſt given, 

I conjure thee by all that I have nam'd, 

To make her love, or Cupid be thou damn'd. 


XXXVII. 


EAR, why ſhould you command me to my reſt, 
When now the night doth ſummon all to ſleep ? 


Methinks this time becometh lovers beſt ; 
Night was ordain'd together friends to keep : 
How happy are all other living things, 


Which though the day diſ-join by ſeveral flight, 


The quiet ev'ning yet together brings, 
And each returns unto his love at night ? 
O, thou that art ſo courteous elſe to all! 
Why ſhouldſt thou, night, abuſe me only thus, 
That ev'ry creature, to his kind do'ſt call, 
And yet *tis thou do'ſt only ſever us? 
Well could I with it would be ever day, 
If when night comes, you bid me go away. 
| XXXVIII. 
IT TING alone, love bids me go and write; 
Reaſon plucks back, commanding me to ſtay, 
Boaſting, that ſhe doth ſtill direct the way, 
Or elſe love were unable to endite. 
Love growing angry, vexed at the ſpleen, 
And ſcorning reaſon's maimed argument, 
Straight taxeth reaſon, wanting to invent, 
Where ſhe with love converſing hath not been. 
Reaſon reproached with this coy diſdain, 
Deſpiteth love, and laugheth at her folly ; 
And love contemning reaſon's reaſon wholly, 
Thought it in weight too light by many a grain: 
Reaſon put back, doth our of ſight remove, 
And love alone picks reaſon out of love, 
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| | XXXIX. 
OME, when in rhime they of their loves do tell, 
With flames and lightnings their exordiums paint, 

Some call on heaven, ſome invocate on hell, 
And fates and furies with their woes acquaint. 
Elyſium is too high a ſeat for me, 
I will not come in Styx or Phlegeton, 
The thrice-three muſes bur too wanton be, 
Like they that luſt, I care not, I will none. 
Spightful Erennis frights me with her looks, 
My manhood dares not with foul Ate mell, 
I quake to look on Hecat's charming books. 
I ſtill fear bug-bears in Apollo's cell : 

I paſs not for Minerva, nor Aftrea, 

Only I call on my divine Idea. 


| 5 

Y heart the anvil, where my thoughts do beat, 
My words the hammers, faſhi'ning my deſire, 
My breaſt the forge, including all the heat, 
Love is the fuel, which maintains the fire; 


My ſighs the bellows, which the flame increaſeth, 


Filling mine ears with noiſe and nightly groaning, 
Toiling with pain, my labour never ceaſeth, 

In grievous paſſions my woes ſtill bemoaning : 
My eyes with tears againſt the fire ſtriving, 

Whoſe ſcorching gleed my heart to cinders turneth 
But with choſe drops the flame again reviving, 

Still more and more it to my torment burnerh : 
With Siſiphus thus do I roll the ſtone, 

And turn the wheel with damned Ixion. 


XLI. Love's Lunacy. 
HY do ] ſpeak of joy, or write of love, 
When my heart is the very den of horror, 
And in my ſoul the pains of hell I prove, 
With all his torments and infernal terror? 
What ſhould I ſay? what yet remains to do? 
My brain is dry with weeping all too long, 


| My ſighs be ſpent in utt' ring of my woe, 


And I want words, wherewith to tell my wrong? 
But ſtill diſtracted in love's lunacy, 

And bedlam-like thus raving in my grief, 

| Now rail upon her hair, then on her eye; 


Now call her goddeſs, then I call her thief: 


Now I deny her, then I do confeſs her, 


| Now do I curſe her, then again I bleſs her. 


| XLII. | 
OME men there be, which like my method well, 

And much commend the ſtrangeneſs of my vein ; 

Some ſay, I have a paſling pleaſing ſtrain, 

Some ſay, that in my humour I excel; 

Some, who not kindly reliſh my conceit, 


= They ſay (as poets do) I uſe to feign, 
And in bare words paint out my paſſion's pain; 


Thus ſundry men their ſundry minds repeat: 
{I paſs not, I, how men affected be, | 
Nor who commends or diſcommends my verſe z 
It pleaſeth me, if I my woes rehearſe, 
And in my lines, if ſhe my love may ſee: 

Only my comfort ſtill conſiſts in this, 

Writing her praiſe, I cannot write amiſs. 
HY ſhould your fair eyes with ſuch ſov'raign grace, 
VDiſperſe their rays on ev'ry vulgar ſpirit, 
Whilſt I in darkneſs in the ſelf-ſame place, 
Get not one glance to recompenſe my merit? 
So doth the plow-man gaze the wand'ring ſtar, 
And only reſt contented with the hght, | 
That never learn'd what conſtellations are, 
Beyond the bent of his unknowing ſight. 
O, why ſhould beauty (cuſtom to obey) 
To their groſs ſenſe- apply herſelf fo ill! 
Would God I were as ignorant as they, 
When I am made unhappy by my ſkill ; 

Only compell'd on this poor good to boaſt, 

Heav'ns are not kind to them that know them — 7 


— 


As though to me it nothing did belong : 
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es XLIV. | 
WW thus my pen ſtrives to eternize thee, 
Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face, 
Where, in the map of all my miſery 
Is model'd out the world of my diſgrace ; 


Whilſt in deſpite of tyrannizing thimes, 


Medea-like, I make thee young again, 


Proudly thou ſcorn'ſt my world-out-wearing rhimes, 


And murther'ſt vertue with thy coy diſdain : 
And though in youth, my youth untimely perith, 
To keep thee from oblivion and the grave, 
Enſuing ages yet my rhimes ſhall cheriſh, 


Where I intomb'd my better part ſhall fave; 


And though this earthly body fade and die, 
My name ſhall mount upon eternity. 


* | 
USES which ſadly fit about my chair, 
Drown'd in the tears extorted by my lines; 
With heavy ſighs whilſt thus J break the air, 
Painting my paſſions in theſe ſad deſigns, 
Since ſhe diſdains to bleſs my happy verſe, 
The ftrong-built trophies to her living fame, 


Fer henceforth my boſom be your hearſe, 


Wherein the world ſhall now intomb her name; 

Incloſe my muſick, you poor ſenſeleſs walls, 

Sith ſhe is deaf, and will not hear my moans, 

Soften your ſelves with every tear that falls, 

Whilſt I like Orpheus ling to trees and ſtones; + 
Which with my plaint ſeem yet with pity mov'd, 
Kinder than ſhe whom J ſo long have lov'd. 

XLVI. 
Lain-path'd experience, the unlearned's guide, 

L Her ſimple followers evidently ſhews | 
Sometimes what ſchool-men ſcarcely can decide, 
Nor yet wiſe reaſon abſolutely knows : 

In making tryal of a murther wrought, 

If the vile actors of the hainous deed 

Near the dead body hapely be brought, 

Oft *rath been prov'd, the breathleſs coarſe will bleed. 

She coming near, that my poor heart hath ſlain, 

Long ſince departed (to the world no more) 

The ancient wounds no longer can contain, 

Bur fall to bleeding, as they did before: 

But what of this? Should ſhe to death be led, 

It turthers juſtice, but helps not the dead. 


XLVII. 


IN pride of wit, when high deſire of fame 


Gave life and courage to my lab*ring pen, 
And firſt the ſound and vertue of my name, 
Won grace and credit in the ears of men; 
With thoſe the thronged theaters that preſs, 


I in the circuit for the laurel ſtrove : 
Where, the full praiſe I freely muſt confeſs, 
In heat of blood, a modeſt mind might move, 


With ſhouts and claps at ev'ry little pauſe, 
When the proud round on ev*ry fide hath rung, 
Sadly I fit unmov'd with the applauſe, | 


No publick glory vainly I purſue, 
All that I ſeek, is to eternize you. 


8 8 XLVIII. 
UPID, I hate thee, which I'd have thee know, 
A naked ſtarveling ever may'ſt thou be, 
Poor rogue, go pawn thy faſcia and thy bow, 
For ſome few rags, wherewith to cover thee ; 
Or if thou'lt not thy archery forbear, 
To ſome baſe ruſtick do thy ſelf prefer, 
And when corne's ſown, or grown into the ear, 
Practiſe thy quiver, and turn crow-keeper ; 
Or being blind (as fitteſt for the trade) 
Go hire thyſelf ſome bungling harper's boy ; 


They that are blind, are minſtrels often made, 


So may'*ft thou live to thy fair mother's joy: 
That whilſt with Mars ſhe holdeth her old way, 
Thou, her blind ſon may'ſt ſit by them and play. 


— 


( 


_ 
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XLIX. 

HOU leaden brain, which cenſur'ſt what I write, 

And ſay*it, my lines be dull, and do not move; 
I marvel not thou feel'ſt not my delight, 
Which never felt'ſt my fiery touch of love: | 
But thou, whoſe pen hath like a pack-horſe ſerv'd, 
Whoſe ſtomach unto gall hath turn'd thy food, 
Whoſe ſenſes, like poor pris*ners hunger-ſtarv'e, 


| Whoſe grief hath parch*d thy body, dry'd thy blood; 


Thou which haſt ſcorned life, and hated death, 
And in a moment mad, ſober, glad, and ſorry ; 
Thou which haſt bann*d thy thoughts, and curs'd thy birth 


With thouſand plagues more than in purgatory : 


Thou, thus whoſe ſpirit love in his fire refines, 
Come thou and read, admire, applaud my lines, 


L. 
S in ſome countries far remote from hence, 
The wretched creature, deſtined to die, 
Having the judgment due to his offence, 
By ſurgeons beg'd their art on him to try, 
Which on the living work without remorſe, 
Firſt make inciſion on each maſt*ring vein, 
Then ſtanch the bleeding, then tranſ-pierce the coarſe, 
And with their balms recure the wounds again ; 
Then poiſon, and with phy ſick him reſtore : 
Nat that they fear the hope-leſs man to kill, 
But their experience to increaſe the more : 
Ev'n ſo my miſtreſs works upon my ill; 
By curing me, and killing me each hour, 
Only to ſhew her beauty's ſov*raign pow'r. 
| LI. | 
ALLING to mind ſince firſt my love begun, 
| Th uncertain times oft varying in their courſe, 


| How things ſtill unexpectedly have run, 
As't pleaſe the fares by their reſiſtleſs force: 


Laſtly, mine eyes amazedly have ſeen 

Eſſex? great fall, Tyrone his peace to gain, 

The quiet end of that long-living queen, | 
This king's fair entrance, and our peace with Spain, 
We and the Dutch at length ourſelves to ſever ; 


Thus the world doth, and evermore ſhall reel; 


Yet to my gocdeſs am I conſtant ever, 

Howe'er blind fortune turn her giddy wheel : 
Though heaven and earth prove both to me untrue, 
Yet am I till inviolate to you. 

| | JEL: -- 
HAT do'ſt thou mean to cheat me of my heart, 
To take all mine, and give me none again ? 

Or have thine eyes ſuch magick, or that art, 

That what they get, they ever do retain ? 

Play not the tyrant, but take ſome remorſe, 

Rebate thy ſpleen, if but for pity's fake ; 

Or cruel, if thou can'ſt not, let us ſcorſe, 


| And for ane piece of thine my whole heart take. 
{ But what of pity do I ſpeak to thee, 


Whoſe breaſt is proof againſt complaint or prayer? 
Or can I think what my reward ſhall be 
From that proud beauty, which was my betrayer ? 
What talk I of a heart, when thou haſt none? 
Or if thou haſt, it is a flinty one. 
LUI. Another to the river Ankor, 
LEAR Ankor, on whoſe ſilver- ſanded ſhore, 
My foul-ſhrin'd faint, my fair Idea lies, 
O bleſſed brook, whoſe milk-white ſwans adore 


| Thy chriſtal ſtream refined by her eyes, 


Where ſweet myrrhe-breathing zephir in the ſpring 
Gently diſtils his nectar-dropping ſhowers, 


Where nightingales in Arden ſit and ſing, 


Amongſt the dainty dew- impearled flowers; 

Say thus, fair brook, when thou ſhalt ſee thy queen, 
Lo, here thy ſhepherd ſpent his wand'ring years, 
And in theſe ſhades, dear nymph, he oft had been, 


And here to thee he ſacrific'd his tears: 


Fair Arden, thou my Tempe art alone, 


And thou, ſweet Ankor, art my Helicon, 5 
LIV. 
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E T read at laſt the ſtory of my woe, 
The dreary abſtracts of my endleſs cares, 

With my life's ſorrow interlined ſo, 
Smoak'd with my ſighs, and blotted with my tears, 
The fad memorials of my miſeries, 
Pen'd in the grief of mine afflicted ghoſt, 
My life's complaint in doleful elegies, 
With ſo pure love, as time could never boaſt ; 
Receive the incenſe which I offer here, 
By my ſtrong faith aſcending to thy fame : 


My zeal, my hope, my vows, my praiſe, my pray'r, | 


My ſoul's oblations to thy ſacred name; 
Which name my mule to higheſt heav'ns ſhall raiſe, 
By chaſte deſire, true love, and vertuous praiſe. 
LV. 
Y fair, if thou wilt regiſter my love, 
A world of volumes ſhall thereof ariſe : 
Preſerve my tears, and thou thy ſelf ſhalt prove 
A ſecond flood, down raining from my eyes: 
Note but my fighs, and thine eyes ſhall behold 
Ihe ſun-beams ſmother'd with immortal ſmoak ; 
And if by thee my prayers may be enroll'd, . 
They heaven and earth to pity ſhall provoke : 
Look thou into my breaſt, and thou ſhall ſee 
Chaſte holy vows for my ſoul's ſacrifice ; 
That ſoul ( ſweet maid ) which ſo hath honour'd thee, 
Erecting trophies, to thy ſacred eyes, 
Thoſe eyes to my heart ſhining ever bright, 
When darkneſs hath obſcur'd each other light, 


LVI. An Alluſion to the Eaglets. 
HEN like an eaglet I firſt found my love, 
For that the vertue I thereof. would know, 
Upon the neſt I ſet it forth to prove, 
If it were of that kingly kind, or no: 
But it no ſooner ſaw my fun appear, 
But on her rays with open eyes it ſtood, 
To ſhew that I had hatch'd it tor the air, 
And rightly came from that brave mounting brood; 
And when the plumes were ſumm'd with ſweet deſire, 
To prove the pinions, it aſcends the ſkies , 
Do what I could, it need'ſly would aſpire 
To my ſoul's ſun, thoſe two celeſtial eyes: 
1 hus from my breaſt, where it was bred alone, 
It alter thee is like an, caglet flown. 
LVII. 
OU beſt diſcern'd of my mind's inward eyes, 
And yet your graces outwardly divine, 
Whoſe dear remembrance in my boſom lies, 
Too rich a relick for ſo poor a ſhrine: 
You, in whom nature choſe herſelf to view, 
When the her own perfection would admire, 
Beltowing all her excellence on you; 
At whoſe pure eyes love lights his hallow'd fire, 
Ev'n as a man that in ſome trance hath ſeen, 
More than his wond'ring utt'rance can untold, 
That wrap'd in ſpirit, in en worlds hath been, 
So muſt your praiſe diſtractediy be told; 
| Moſt of all ſhort, when I ſhould ſhew you moſt, 
In your perſections ſo much am I loft. 


LVIII. 
N former times, ſuch as had ſtore of coin, 
| In wars at home, or when for conqueſts bound, 
For fear that ſome their treaſure ſhould purloin, 

Gave it to keep to ſpirits within the ground; 
And to attend it, them as ſtrongly ty'd, 
Till they return'd: home when they never came, 
Such as by art to get the ſame have try'd, 
From the ſtrong ſpirit by no means force the ſame ; 
Nearer men come, thar further flies away, 
Striving to hold it ſtrongly in the deep: 
Ev'n as this ſpirit, fo you alone do play 
With thoſe rich beauties heaven gives you to keep: 

Pity ſo left to th' coldneſs of your blood, 

Not to avail you, nor do others good, 


» 7.20 


LIX. To Proverbs. 
8 love and late harbour'd in one inn 
With proverbs thus each other entertain: 
1 love there is no lack, thus I begin, 
Fair words make fools, replieth he again; 
I/ho ſpares to ſpeak, doth ſpare to ſpeed (quoth 1} 


As well ( faith he) 20 forward, as too flow : 


Fortune alſiſts the boldeſt, J reply, 

A haſty man (quoth he) ne er wanted woe: 
Labour is light, where love (quoth I) doth pay, 
(Saith he) /ight burthens heavy, if far borne: 
(Quoth I) the main loft, caſt the by away, 

' have ſpun a fair thread, he replies in ſcorn. 


And having thus a while each other thwarted, 


Fools as we met, fo fools again we parted. 


LX. 
E FINE my weal, and tell the] joys of heaven, 
Expreſs my woes, and ſhew the pains of hell, 
Declare what fate unlucky ſtars have given, 
And aſk a world upon my life to dwell, 
Make known the faith that fortune could not move, 


Compare my worth with others baſe deſert, 
| | Let vertue be the touch-ſtone of my love, 


So may the heavens,read wonders in my heart; 
Behold the clouds which have eclips'd my ſun, 
And view the croſſes which my courſe do let, 
Tell me, if ever ſince the world begun, 
So fair a riſing had ſo foul a ſet: 
And ſee if time (it he would ſtrive to prove) 
Can ſhew a ſecond to ſo pure a love, 


LXI. 
IN CE there's no help, come let us kiſs and part; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 
And J am glad, yea glad with all my heart, | 
That thus fo cleanly 1 my ſelf can free, 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not ſeen in either of our brows, - 
That we one jot of former love retain z _ 
Now at the Jaſt gaſp of love's lateſt breath, 
When his pulſe failing, paſſion ſpecchlels lies, 
W hen faith 1s kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence 1s cloſing up his eyes, 
Now if thou would'ſt, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'ſt him yet recover. 
LXII. 
HEN firſt 1 ended, then I firſt began, 
Then more I travell'd further from my reſt, 


| Where moſt I loſt, there moſt of all I wan, 


Pined with hunger, rifing from a feaſt. 
Methinks I fly, yet want J legs to go, 


Wiſe in conceit, in act a very fot, 


Raviſh'd with joy amidſt a hell of woe, 
What moſt I ſeem, that ſureſt am I not. 


I build my hopes a world above the ſky, 


Yet with the mole I creep into the earth, 
In plenty I am ſtarv'd with penury, 
And yet I ſurfeit in the greateſt dearth : 
J have, I want, deſpair, and yet deſire, 
Burn'd 1 in a ſea of ice, drown” d midſt a fire. 


LXIII. 
\RUC E, gentle love, a parly now I crave, _ 
Methinks 'tis long ſince firſt theſe wars begun, 


| Not thou, nor I, the better yet can have, 


Bad is the match, where neither party won, 

I offer free conditions of fair peace, 

My heart for hoſtage that it ſhall remain, 
Diſcharge our forces, here let malice ceaſe, 

So for my pledge thou give me pledge again: 
Or if no thing but death will ferve thy turn, 
Still thirſting for ſubverſion of my ſtate; 


Do what thou canſt, raze, maſſacre, my burn, 


Let the world fee the utmoſt of thy hate: 


I ſend defiance, ſince if overthrown, | 
Thou vanquiſhing, the conqueſt is mine own. 
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%%% CONTAINING 


The O WI. ECLOGUEsS. 
The MAN in the MOON. The MUSES Er.ysivm, &c. 
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WAY 7 _— 


IF Since the Publication of Mr. DrayToN's Works by Subſcription 
mn 1748, the Publiſher has been favoured with the following 
Pieces of that Author, extracted from the Cabinets of the 
Curious, which did not come to hand in time to be inſerted in 


the former Collection. 


FFC bbb 


To the Honourable 


Sir WALTER ASTON, Knt. In Nofuam DRAVTONI. 


OR the ſhrill trumpet, and ſtern tragick ſounds, | E nova Lemniacas deturbant tela Volucres? 


Objects outragious and ſo full of fear; do > ay _ N e 4" hs Graios, 
Our Pen late ſteep'd in Engliſh Barons wounds, | Contulit Herculeas ad Troica fata Pharetras. 


Sent war- like accents to your tuneful ear. | Fallimur ? an puro tonuit pater altus Olympo ? | 
Our active Musk, to gentler morals dight; Aut tremuit ſonitu P hebei Ccelifer arcus ? 


Her flight conceits, in humbled tunes doth fing; ee * ; ve 9 BO _— 


And with the bird regardleſs of the light, Hinc furor in ſylvas DAY TON, mittit : oberrat 
Slowly doth move her late high-mounting wing. | Hine faltus nullo ſignatos tramite Muſa : 


The wreath is Ivy that ingirts our brows, Hinc & in atriam libratur machina gentem : 


6 ets a 15 , 3 Quæ ferit immemores (iterato verbere) Reges : 
Wherein this night-bird harb'reth all the day: ¶ Proterit & Vulgue (badict more) profincen. 


We dare not look at other cr owning boughs, Eia, age: dum crebro fugiat tremebundus ab ictu 
But leave the LauREL unto them that may, Immitis ſervus vitii, decedat ab oris a 


Low as the earth, though our invention move: 8 3 : 1 ſancta 
High yet as heaven to you, our ſpotleſs love, | Jus COMMON exuitant gore bann. 


. DRAYTON, A CN 


CECT 


M ADER. 


EAD R, to him that may (perhaps) ſay my ſubjeft is idle and worthleſs, 1 might this anſwer (if be 

will ſee in reading, or read with underſtanding) that the greateſt maſters in this Art (though myſelf, not 

for any affectation of ſingularity) have written upon as flight matter. As the princes of the Greeks and Latins, 
the fir of the Frogs War, the latter of a poor Gnat; and Vipa very wittily of the Cheſs-play and Silk-worꝶm; 
beliges many other that I could recite of the like kind. By how much immaterial, ſo much the more difficult, to handle 
_ with any encomiaſtick defence, or paſſionate compariſon, (as their ſtrong teſtimony) who can give Virtue her due, and 
by the Powerfulneſs of wit, maintain Vice not viciouſly. Some other likewiſe in a paradoxial manner, as Isock aTES 
Oration in praiſe of HELLEN, whom all the World diſpraiſeth : Acs1ieea's Declamation upon the Vanity of the 
Sciences, Which knowledge all the world admireih. Thus leaving thee favourably to cenſure of my poor labours, 


J end. | 
| M. DRAYTON: 
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Hat time the ſun by his all- quick'ning power, 

Fa; Ges life and birth to every plant and flower, 

Si The ſtrength and fervour of whoſe pregnant ray 

Buds ; 
. Buds every branch, and bloſſoms every ſpray; 

As the firm ſap (the yearly courſe aſſign dz 

From the full root, doth ſwell the plenteous rind : 

The vital ſpirits long nouriſh'd at the heart, 

Fly with freſh fire to each exterior part: 

Which ſtirs defire in hot and youthful bloods ; 

To breathe their dear thoughts to the liſtning woods. 

With thoſe light flocks, which the fair fields frequent, 

This frolick ſeaſon luckily I went, 

And as the reſt did, did I frankly too, 

«< Leaſt is he mark'd, that doth as moſt men do. 

But whether by ſome caſual defect, 

All flowers alike the time did not reſpe& : 

Some whoſe new roots ne'er ſaw a former May, 

. Flouriſh now fair, thoſe wither'd quite away. 

Into my thoughts that incidently brings 

TH inconſtant paſſage of all worldly things. 

The rareſt work whereat we wonder long, 

Obſcur'd by time that envy could not wrong. 

And what in life can mortal man deſire, 

That ſcarcely com'n, but quickly doth retire ! 

The monarchies had time to grow to head, 

And at the height their conquer'd honours fled : 

And by their wane thoſe latter kingdoms roſe, 

That had their age to win, their hour to loſe, 

Which with much ſorrow brought into my mind, 

Their wretched ſouls ſo ignorantly blind, 

(When even the great'ſt things in the world unſtable). 

That climb to fall, and damn them for a Babel. 

Whilit thus my thoughts were ſtrongly entertain'd, 

The greatelt lamp of heaven his height had gain'd 

Seeking ſome ſhade to lend content to me, 

Lo, near at hand, I ſpy'd a goodly tree; 

Under th' extenſure of whoſe lordly arms, 

The ſmall birds warbled their harmonious charms. 

Where ſitting down to cool the burning heat, 

Through the moiſt pores evap'rating by ſweat, 

Yielding my pleas'd thought to content (by chance) 

I on a ſudden dropt into a trance: 

Wherein methought ſome God or Power divine 

Did my clear knowledge wondrouſly refine. 

For that amongſt thoſe ſundry varying notes, 

Which the birds ſent from their melodious throats, 

Each Sylvan ſound I truly underſtood, 

Become a perfect linguiſt of the wood : 

Their flight, their ſong, and every other ſign, 

By which the world did anciently divine, 


 Nottuas Athenas. 


| 


_ 


As the old Tuſcans, in that * {kill profound, 


To me bequeath'd their knowledge to deſcry, 
The depth and ſecrets of their augury. 


Others, when winter ſhortly ſhould decline, 

How they would couple at faint * VALENTINE: 
Some other birds thac of their loves forſaken, 
To the cloſe deſarts had themſelves betaken, 
And in the dark groves where they made abode, 
Sung many a ſad and mourntul Palinod. 

And every bird ſhew'd in his proper kind, 

What virtue nature had to him aſſign'd. 
The pre:ty Turtle, and the Kiſſing Dove, 


The Hens (to women) ſanctity expreſs, 


 Hallowing their eggs : the Swallow cleanlineſs, 


Sweeting her neſt, and purging it of dung, 
And every hour is picking of her young. 


The princely Cock diſtinguiſheth the hours. 
The Kite, his train him guiding in the air, 
Preſcribes the helm, inſtructing how to ſteer, 
The Crane to labour, fearing ſome rough flaw, 
With ſand and gravel burthening his craw : 
Noted by man, which by the ſame did find 


| To ballaſt ſhips for ſteddineſs in wind. 


And by the form and order in his flight, 

To march in war, and how to watch by night. 
The firſt of houſe that ere did groundſel lay, 
Which then was homely, of rude lome and clay, 


| Learn'd of the Martin : Philomel in ſpring, 


Teaching by art her little one to fing ; 


Before AupHION ever knew a ſound. 


. Covering with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye, 


The little Red-breaſt teacheth charity. 

So many there in ſundry things excell, 

Time ſcarce could ferve their properties to tell. 
I cannot judge if it the place ſhould be, 
That ſhould preſent this pretty dream to me, 


| That near the eaves and ſhelter of a ſtack 


(Set to ſupport it) at a beech's back, 

In a ſtubb'd tree with ivy over-grown, 

On whom the ſun had ſcarcely ever ſhone, 
A broad-fac'd creature, hanging of the wing, 
Was ſet to ſleep whilſt every bird did ſing. 
His drowſy head ſtill leaning on his breaſt, 


For all the ſweet tunes Philomel expreſt: 


Which firſt great Car, and wiſe Tyres1as found, 


One I could hear appointing with his ſweeting, 
A place convenient for their ſecret meeting: 


Their faiths in wedlock, and chaſte nuptial love: 


The Hern, by ſoaring ſhews tempeſtuous ſhowers, 


By whole clear voice ſweet muſick firſt was found, 


No 
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+ AsCAL- 
LAPHUS 

in Bubo- 

nem. 


The 


No fign of joy did in his looks appear, 

Or ever mov'd his melancholy chear. 
ASCALLAPHUS , that brought into my head, 
In Ovrp's changes metamorphoſed, 

Or very like: but him I read aright, 
Solemn of looks as he was flow of ſight 


And to aſſure me that it was the ſame ; 


The birds about him ſtrangely wondring came. 

« Fie, quoth the Linnet, tripping on the ſpray ; 
* Rowze thee, thou luggiſh Bird, this mirthful May, 
For ſhame come forth, and leave thy luskiſe neſt, 
© And haunt theſe Foreſts bravely as the beſt, 
Take thy delight in yonder goodly tree, ; 
© Where the ſweet Merle, and warbling Mavis bee. 
Next, quoth the Titmouſe, which at hand did ſir, 
Shake off this moody melancholly fit. 


See the ſmall brooks as through theſe groves they travel, 
Sporting for joy upon the ſilver gravel, 


The 
Owl's 
ſpeech to 
the other 


birds. 


* Mock the ſweet notes the neighb'ring Sylvans ſing, 
With the ſmooth cadence of their murmuring, 
Each Bee with honey on her laden thigh, 
From Palm to Palm (as careleſly they fly) 
© Catch the ſoft wind, and him his courſe bereaves, 
© To ſtay and dally with th' enamored leaves. 
This while the Owl, which well himſelf could bear, 
That to their ſhort ſpeech lent a liſtning ear: 
Begins at length to rowſe him in the beech, 
And to the reſt thus frames his reverend ſpeech : 

* © O all you feather'd Choriſters of nature, 
That power which hath diſtinguiſh'd every creature, 

Gave ſeveral uſes unto every one, 

« As ſeveral ſeeds and things to live upon : 
Some, as the Lark, that takes delight to build 
Far from reſort, amidſt the vaſtie field; 
© The Pellican in deſarts far abroad, 
Her dear- lov'd iſſue ſafely doth unload; 
© The Sparrow and the Robinet agen, 
Jo live near to the manſion place of men; 
And nature wiſely which hath each thing taught, 
© This place beſt fitting my content fore- thought, 
For I preſume not of the ſtately trees, 
© Yet where foreſight leſs threatning danger ſees, 
The tempeſt thrilling from the troubled air, 
Strikes not the ſh 6.5 the place of my repair, 
© The fowlers ſnares in ambuſh are not lay dd 
' intrap my ſteps, which oft have you betray 'd. 
A ſilent ſleep, my gentle fellow birds, 
By day a calm of ſweet content affords ; 
* By night I tower the heaven, devoy'd of fear, 
Nor dread the Gryphon to ſurprize me there. 
And into many a ſecret place I peep, ; 
© And fee ſtrange things while you ſecurely lep. 
Wonder not, birds, although my heavy eyes 
By day ſeem dim to ſee your vanities. 
* Happy's that fight the ſecret'ſt things can ſpy, 
* By ſeeming purblind to community; 
« And bleſt are they that to their own content, 
See that by night which ſome by day repent. | 


Did not mine eyes ſeem dim to others ſight, 


Without ſuſpect they could not ſee ſo right. 
Oh! ſilly Creatures, happy is the ate, | 
That weighs not pity, nor reſpecteth hate: 

«© Better's that place, though homely and obſcure, 
«© Where we repoſe in ſafety and ſecure, 


© Then where great birds with lordly tallons ſeize 


Not what they ought, but what their fancies pleaſe : 
And by their power prevailing in this ſort, 


Jo rob the poor, account it but a ſport : 


Therefore of two, I choſe the leſſer evil, 

« Better fit ſtill, than riſe to meet the devil. 
Thus the poor Owl, unhappily could preach, 

Some that came near in compals of his reach, 

Taking this item, with a general ear 


(A guilty conſcience feels continual fear) 


— 


—— 


W CLTTE_ 


Ihe leſſer birds that keep the lower ſpring, 

| Thereat much grieve with woeful murmuring, 

| | Yet wanting power to remedy his wrongs, 
Who took their lives reſtrained not their tongues: 


He found the Owl in miſerable caſe, 


| 


O W L. 


I Soon to their ſorrow ſecretly do find, 


* Some that had wink'd, not altogether blind. 
And finding now which they before had heard, 


| * Wiſdom not all, in every gariſh bird, 
| Shrewdly ſuſpect, that breviting by night, 


Under pretence that he was ill of fight, 

Slily had ſeen which ſecretly not kept, 

Simply they wak'd; he ſubtily had ſlept. 

The envious Crow, that is ſo full of ſpight, 
The hateful Buzzard, and the ravenous Kite, 
The greedy Raven, that for death * doth call, 
Spoiling poor lambs as from their dams they fall, 
That picketh out the dying creatures eye; 

The thieviſh Daw, and the diſſembling Pye, 
That only live upon the poorers ſpoil, 

That feed on Dung-hills of the loathſome foil: 
The Wood-pecker, whoſe hard'ned beak hath broke, 
And pierc'd the heart of many a ſolid Oak : 
That where the kingly Eagle wont to prey, 

In the calm ſhade in heat of ſummer's day : 

Of thouſands of fair trees there ſtands not one 
For him to perch or ſet his foot upon. 

And now they ſee they ſafely had him here, 
Teeſchew th' effect of every future fear: 


* Piixy, 


Upon the ſudden all theſe murd'rous fowl, 


Faſten together on the harmleſs Owl, 

The cruel Kite, becauſe his claws were keen, 
Upon his broad-face wreaks his angry teen. 
His weaſant next, the ravenous Raven plies, 


| The Pye and Buzzard tugging at his eyes. 


The Crow is digging at his Breaſt amain 
The ſharp-neb'd Hecco ſtabbing at his brain; 


That had the Falcon not by chance been near, 

That * lov'd the Owl, and held him only dear, 

| Come to his reſcue at the preſent tide, 

{| The honeſt Owl undoubtedly had dy'd. 
And whilſt the gentle fowl do yet purſue 


The na- 
tural love 
of the Fal- 
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Owl. 


The riot done by this rebellious crew, Pliny. 


The Lark, the Linnet, and the gentler ſort, 


Thoſe ſweet muſicians, with whoſe ſhrill report, 


The ſenſeleſs woods, and the obdurate rock, 


Have oft been mov'd : the warbling Throſtle Cock, 
The Ouſel and the Nightingale among 


That charms the night calm with her powerful "TY 15 


In Phoxzus' laurel that do take delight, 


Whom Jove's fierce thunder hath no power to ſmite. 


«* Juſtice, ſay they, ah, whether art thou fled ? 

« Or this vile world haſt thou abandoned ? 

O, why, fair Virtue, wer't thou made in vain ? 
Freedom is loſt, and liberty is ſlain: | 

© Whilſt ſome whoſe power reſtrained not their rage, 
* Loudly exclaim upon the envious age, 

* That rocks for pity did reſume them ears, 


| © The earth ſo wet with plenty of their tears. 


But thus it hapt in heat of all theſe things, 


As kings rule realms, God rules the hearts of Kings. 


The princely Eagle, leaving his abode, 
Was from his court ſtolen ſecretly abroad : 


| And from the covert, cloſely where he ſtood, 
| To find how things were cenſur'd in the wood ; 


Far in the thickets might a chatt'ring hear, 

To which ſoon lending an officious ear, 

With a ſtill flight his eaſy courſe doth make 
Towards where the ſound he perfectly doth take. 
At every ſtroke (with his imperial wings) 

The gentle air unto his feathers clings ; 

And through his ſoft and callow down doth flow, 
As loth fo Hoon his preſence to forego, 

And being at laſt arrived at the place, 


(For 
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The 
(For whom much ſorrow everywhere was heard) 
Sadly bemoan'd of 'many a helpleſs bird. 
But when this princely jovial fowl they ſaw, 
As now deliver'd from their former awe : 
Each little creature lifted up a wing, 

With Ave Cs AR, to their ſovereign king. 
Who ſeeing the Owl, thus miſerably forlorn, 
Spoil'd of his feathers, mangled, ſcratcht and torn, 
Will'd him his name and quality to ſhew, 

How and wherefore he ſuffered all this woe : 
Which the Owl hearing, taking heart thereby, 
Though ſomewhat daunted with his piercing eye, 
(With a deep ſigh) My ſovereign liege, quoth he, 
Though now thus poor and wretched as you lee, 
Athens ſometime the Muſes nurſery, 
* The ſource of ſcience and philoſophy, | 
© Aliow'd me freedom in her learned bowers, 
© Where I was ſet in the Cecropian towers. 
© Armed BELLONa (goddeſs of the field) 
© Honour'd my portrait in the war-like ſhield. 
And for my ſtudy (of all other fowl) 
»The wiſe Minzzva challenged the Owl: 
For which, thoſe grave and ſtill- authentick ſages, 
© Which ſought for knowledge in thoſe golden ages, 
© Of whom we hold the ſcience that we have, 
For wiſdom, me their Hieroglyfick gave. 
© The fruitful CRRES to great SATURN born, 
That firſt with ſickle cropt the rip'ned corn, 
_ © She bore the ſwarthy AchERON, whoſe birth, 
© Scarcely then perfect, loathing of the earth, 
And flying all community with men, 
© Thruſt his black head into the Stygian fen; 
© Where the nymph Oxeans in th' infernal ſhade, 
© AS in his ſtream ſhe careleſly did wade, 
© The flood embracing craftily beguil'd; 
© By whom ſoon after ſhe conceiv'd with child; 

* Ovid's © Of her dear ſon AscaLLapnus,* whoſe youth 

"WY © So cheriſh'd juſtice, and reſpected truth; 

m5 As to the gods he faithfully did tell, 

The tafted fruit by PROSERPINE in hell: 
© Which an offence imagined fo foul, 
© Cxxxs transform'd into the harmleſs Owl. 
© To our diſgrace, though it be urg'd by ſome, 
Our harmleſs kind to Crete doth never come; 
The Cretians are ſtill lyars, nor come we thither, 
For truth and falſhood cannot live together. 
© But thoſe that ſpurn at our contented ſtate, 
© With viperous envy and degenerate hate 
© Strive to produce us from that Leſbian bed, 
© Where with blind luſt the fleſhly letcher led, 
© On his own child, unnaturally did pray, 
+ Ibid, (For that foul fact) transform'd NycTIMENE, T 
Lib, 2. But ſeldom ſeen unto the publique eye, 
The ſhrieking Litch-Owl that doth never cry, 
© But boding death, and quick her ſelf inters 
© In darkſome graves and hollow ſepulchres. ; 
< Thus much, my Sovereign, whence my fathers came. 
© Now for the cauſe of this my preſent ſhame, 
« Few words may ſerve a miſchief to unfold, 
<« For, in ſhort ſpeech long ſorrow may be told. 
But for my freedom that I us'd of late, 
Jo lance th' infection of a poiſon'd ſtate, 
* Wherein my free and uncorrupted tongue, 


O 


— 
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© Lightly gave taſte of their injurious wrong. | | 


© The Kite, the Crow, and all the birds of prey, 

© That they liege people havock night and day; 

Ruſhing upon me, with moſt foul deſpight, | 
Thus have they dreſt me in this piteous plight, 

The Eagle now, a ſerious ear that lent 

To the religious and devout intent 

Of the good Ow), whom too injurious fate 

Had thus rewarded, doth commiſerate 

The poor diſtreſſed bird, hoping to hear 

What all the reſt through neghgence and fear 


W L. 


Smother'd in ſilence, and had buried ſtill, 
Covering the ſore of many a feſter'd ill; 
Not only grants him liberty of ſpeech, 
But further deigning Kindly to beleech 
The virtuous bird no longer to refrain: 
Who thus emboldened by his ſovereign, 
At length his ſilence reſolutely brake, 
And thus the Eaglc's majeſty beſpake. 

Mighty, ſaid he, though my plain homely words * Tic 
Have not that grace that elegance affords ; - Owi's 
Truth of itſelf is of ſufficient worth, 28 
Nor needs it gloſs of art to ſet it forth. e 
© Theſe hoary plumes like mots upon that oak, 

By ſeeing much, yet ſuffering more I took. 
Long have I ſeen the world's unconſtant change, 
Joy moves not me, affliction is not ſtrange. 

] care not for contempt, I ſeek not fame, 

* Knowledge I love, and glory in the ſame. 

* TY ambitious judgment-feat I never fought, _ 

* Where Gop is fold for coin, the poor for nought. 
I am a helpleſs bird, a harmleſs wretch, 

* Wanting the power that needful is to teach. 

« Yet care of your great good and general weal, 

« Unlocks my tongue, and with a fervent zeal 
Breaks through my lips, which otherwiſe were pent 
Jo that ſevere grave Samnite's document. 

J know, before my harmleſs tale be told, 

« The gripple Vulture argues me too bold. 

The Cormorant (whom ſpoil cannot ſuffice) 

« Sticks not to charge and flander me with lyes, 
The Parrot tax me to be vainly proud, 

And all cry ſhame, the Owl ſhould be allow'd. 
Which with this axiom doth them all confute, 

«© When kings did ſpeak, what ſubject can be mute? 

The lateſt winter that fore-went our prime, 

O mighty prince, upon a certain time 

« I got into thy palace on a night, 

« There to revive my melancholy ſpright, 
And there (for darkneſs) waiting all alone, 
To view (by night) what lords by day look on, 
Where I beheld ſo many candles light, 

« As they had mock'd the tapers of the night, 

« Where, for it grew upon the time of reſt, 

« And many great ſincerity profeſt, 

« Expecting Prayer ſhould preſently proceed, 

« To aſk forgiveneſs for the day's mifdeed, 
There in ſoft down the liquorous Sparrow ſar, 
« Pamper'd with meats, full ſpermatick and fat. 
His drugs, his drinks, and ſirups doth apply, 
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To heat his blood and quicken luxury; 


« Which by his billing female was embrac'd, 

« Claſping her wings about his wanton wait. 

O Gop, thought I, what's here by light within, 

Where ſome in darkneſs ſhould have fear'd to lin? 
The Cormorant ſet cloſely to deviſe, 

How he might compaſs ftrange monopolies. 

The gaudy Gold-finch and his courtly mate, 


My madam Bunting powerful in the ſtate, 


Quickly agreed, and but at little ſtick, _ 

To ſhare a thouſand for a biſhoprick, _ 

And ſcramble up ſome feathers from the Lark, 
What though a paſtor and a learned clark ? 
And for his reverence, * though he wear a cowl, 


*. Man- 
« Yet at his entrance he muſt pay them toll. tran. Bar- 
I ſaw a Buzzard ſcorning of the black, docucula- 
That but of late did clothe his needy back 100 caput, 


With Oſtrich feathers had trict up his creſt, 


[As he were bred a Falcon at the leaſt. 


*' Thus ſtruts he daily in his borrow'd plume, 
And but for ſhame he boldly durſt preſume 
With princely Eaglets to compare his ſight : 
Not the proud Iris in her colours dight, 

* Could with this baſe Kite equally compare. 


What fowl before him ſtood not humbly bare? 


« 
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No leſs than lords attending every beck, 

* At his command his betters brook his check. 

* But, O my liege, the birds of noble race 

* Know whence he is, and who affords him grace, 
And inly grieve to ſee a ſervile mate, | 
* Crept up by favour, to out- brave a ſtate. 

* The poor implumed Birds that by offence, 
Or ſome diſgrace have loſt pre-eminence, 

Can point and ſay, This feather once was mine: 


* Some wink, ſome would, ſomegrieve, and ſome repine. 


* Beſides all this, I ſaw a bird did ſcour 
* A ſerpent's teeth, that daily did devour 
* Widows and orphans, yet th' Egyptian ſaws 
+ Trochy. Commend this bird for cleanſing ſerpents jaws. 
lis, Avi. For the baſe Trochyle ÞF thinketh it no pain, 


Flin. Io ſcour vile carrion for a ſavoury gain. 


When ſoon I ſaw about the ſerpent's neſt, 

* Whilſt this baſe ſlave his naſty grinders dreſt, 

A thouſand thouſand ſilly little birds 

* Covering the fields, as do the ſummer's herds ; 
A thouſand larger fowls, that ſtrangely carp, 


Did curſe the beak that made his gums ſo ſharp. 


© Yet in this baſe bird I might well deſcry 
The proſperous fruit of thriving policy. 
* Caſting mine eye, and looking through a glaſs, 
© I ſaw a Gos-Hawk (that in ſtate did pals) 
© That by fair ſhews did mens affection feel, 
* Gold (his attendant) always at his heel. 
© Whole mannors did him reverence as he ſtaid, 
* Whoſe name (if written) could poſſeſſion plead 
In any lordſhip that adjoined his: 
Law was his Vaſſal, he and purchaſe kiſs. 
© Zeal was his fool, and learning was his jeſter, 
+ Yet pride his page, and gluttony his taſter. 
A thouſand ſuiters waited at his hand, 
© Some call'd his honour patron of the land 
The ſole commander of the common-weal, 
And unto him they humbly all appeal. 
© When in a cloſet ſtrangely I beheld, 
© That was adjoining to a pleaſant field, 
Ho every ſuiter, when he was retir d. 
© Bought out his peace, or his promotion hir'd ; 
© Yet what he won with curſes was rewarded, 
© When the poor birds, for bribes alone regarded. 
© To th' ſecret of all ſecrets when I came, 
* Having mine eyes glew'd up with grief and ſhame : 
© I tell not how the Vulture ſate apart, 
© Spending the blood and marrow.of his heart, 
And by all means his faculties t'apply, 
* To taint the Phoenix by his ſurquedry, | 
| © That of her kind had ſhe been more than one, 
* Clau- parent and infant to herſelf alone) 
Sp: Þ This heavenly bird (in touching their defame) 
* © Had had her purple ſoiled with their ſhame. 
And for the Turtle would not be unchaſte, 
Her did they baniſh to the barren waſte. 
I dare not ſay how every ſort were ſearch'd, 
Nor dare I tell now Avarice was perch'd 
Under the pillow of the graveſt head, 
© (That freedom with the golden world is dead) 
* How age had caſt off a religious life, 
Humour of late become Opinion's wife. 
© Counſel ſecure, nor company'd with care, 
* The wit that woundeth zeal, accounted rare. 
But whither wandreth my high-raviſh'd Muſe ? 
O, pardon liege, the fierce exclaims I uſe; 
And let my barque (by gales of your good grace) 
* Through thele rough ſeas bear fail a little ſpace. 
* Scarce had theſe words found uttrance through my 
But therewithal a pratling Parrot ſkips (lips 
About the private lodging of his peers : 
His eyes were watchful, open were his ears: 
© He had a tongue for every language fit, 
A cheverel conſcience, and a ſearching wit, 


3 | But leaves his harveſt that the poor may glean ; 
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Coming in haſte as he had croſs'd the main, 
And brought ſome ſtrange intelligence from Spa in 
Let even at mid-night (for the rogue was poor) 
I found him Knocking at a great man's door; 

* And where of courſe the wiſe were turn'd away, 
His errand brook'd no dilatory ſtay, 

But preſently conducted (by a light) 

Into a chamber very richly dight, 

Where ſat the Vulture with a dreadful frown, 
Proud and ambitious, gaping for renown: 

* His talons red with blood of murder'd fowls, 


|< His full eye quickly every way he rolls. 


* Whom when this Parrot ſtedfaſtly beheld, 
His feathers briſled and his ſtomach ſwell'd ; 

* And to the Vulture openeth where he ſat, 

|< (Whoſe ears attentive liſt'ned ſtill thereat) 

* The ſtate and haviour of each private man, 

© Laid out for ſearching avarice to ſcan. 
Where by ſtrict rule and ſubtilties in art, 
such traps were ſet, as not a man could ſtart. 
And where th' offender's maintenance was great, 
Their working heads they buſily did beat, 

* By ſome ſtrange quiddit or ſome wreſted clauſe, 
To find him guilty of the breach of laws, 
That he this preſent injury to ſhift, 8 

* To buy his own, accounts a princely gift: 

* And for a cloke to their corrupt decrees, 

* The Vulture with this ſubtil bird agrees, 


* 


| © That they which thus convicted are apart, 


Shall be ſurpriz d by policy and art. | 
Then pick they forth ſuch thieves as hate the light, 
The black-ey'd Bat (the watch-man of the night) 
© That to each private family can pry, 

And the leaſt ſlip can eaſily deſcry; 

And ſince his conſcience is both looſe and large, 
Is only ſet to undergo this charge; 

* Addreſs'd to drink of every private cup, 


And not a word lips but he takes it up, 


* To miniſter occaſion of diſcourſe, 


— 


And therewithal, ſome dangerous theme inforce, 


| To urge a doubtful ſpeech up to the worſt, 
To broach new treaſons, and diſcloſe them firſt, 
* Whereby himſelf he clears, and unawares 
© Intraps the fowl, unſkilful of theſe ſnares. 
© And (againſt law) he bears his lord's protection, 
|< As a fit mean, and by the ſtates direction. 
O worthy bird, prevent this ill in time, 
And ſuffer not this ravenous Bat to climb, 
That is occaſion of the beſt's offence, 
The brat of riot and of indigence, | 
| < The moth and canker of the common-weal, 

* Bred by corruption to diſquiet zeal. 

Holla! thou wandring infant of my brain, 

* Whither thus fling'ſt thou? yet divert thy ſtrain, 
Return we back unto our former gate, 15 
From which a little we digreſs'd of late, 
And leave this monſter beating of his head, 
The honeſt Owl hath quickly ſtruck him dead. 
And forth again the Parrot let us find, 
That winning credit ſo the world doth blind, 
| © Under protection of ſo dread a hand, 

* Spouls fawilies, and ranſacketh thy land 
* The Pellican that by his father's teaching, 
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* 


** 


| © Hath with devout zeal follow d wholeſome preaching, 


© That rent his boſom, and inforc'd his tongue, 

© To teach his tender and beloved young: 

© When now theſe fauters of all vile abuſe, 

© Have found a ſtand where they may note his uſe, 
© How father-like he gives affliction bread, 

* Converting ſouls, by blind-fold error led; 
The naked orphan in his boſom wraps, 

With the poor widow doth bewail her haps ; 
And never reaps his plenteous field fo clean, 


Steps 


© Steps in this falſe ſpy, this promoting wretch, Then of his knowledge in the cabaliſt; 1640 
© Cloſely betrays him that he gives to each: And what pertaineth to an exorcatt : 1 
And for his deeds of charity and grace, As of philacters what their uſes be, | nm! 
© Roots up his godly hoſpitable place. * Homzr's Nepenthe how in cach degree; „„ 
The Al- Moſt like to that ſharp- ſighted Alcatras,* * Each ſeveral uſe in practice what it is; 1404 
catras. I hat beats the air above the liquid glaſs : | © How much he wants that doth theſe ſecrets miſs; my 
* The new-world's bird, that proud imperious fowl, | © And by ſome little pillar in that place, +8 
* Whoſe dreadful preſence frights the harmleſs Owl : | © To give ſome window or ſome chimney grace, HR, F 
That on the land not only works his wiſh, * He to proportion preſently doth run, „ 
But on the ocean kills the flying fiſh. * And talks of the Coloſſus of the ſun : Mn 
Which, ſince the Owl has truly done his arrant: |* Of columns the diameters doth tell, WH | 
O, princely Eagle, look unto this tyrant. * Even from the baſe, up to the capital, — 
But if my words thou wilfully impugn, * And to the roof he ſomething doth allude, W 
* Thy peaceful empire that hath flouriſh'd long, * And doth demonſtrate of the magnitude. WH | 
Headlong at length ſhall to confuſion run, And what is all this from his addle pate, * 
© As was this great globe ere the world begun, But like a Starling, that 1s taught to prate 2 ö Is 't 
When in an huge heap and unwieldy maſs, * Andwith a liſping garb this moſt rare man MA | 
© 'This all was ſhut and nature ſmother'd was: * Speaks French, Dutch, Spaniſh, and Italian. Was if 
And in this lump and Chaos out of frame, No day doth paſs, he doth his compals mils, 10s 
The contraries convers'd and one became, * To ſend to that lord, or to viſit this, 1 
Strictly together th' elements were claſp'd, And kifling of his claw, his cox- comb bare, 1 
And in their rough hands one the other graſp'd : * Is come to ſee how their good graces fare. nl | 
© That each did other's quality deface, © * And preſently he to their face reports, 11 
© Beauty was buried, light could find no place. Their rare perfections wonder'd at in courts ; 7 186 
But when th' all-ſeeing Sovereign did diſperſe, * Scratching the ideot by his itching ears 1 
© Fach to his place upon the univerſe, | © Heaven ſpit down vengeance, or diſſolve in tears, I 
© To his own region and his contrary, © And ſend the * Ibis to repulſe our ſhame, *The bid "iy il 4 
« Envy'd his place, impugn'd his quality. To drive theſe locuſts to whence firſt they came. Ibis, a de- 15 
Fire, air, earth, water in their manſion ſate, © Woe to theſe ſlaves whoſe ſhape the devil tox, firoyer of Wit 13 
© By that great God to them appropriate. * To tempt the holy Esay at his Book. 3 Billy 
All was compos'd within this goodly room, O moral Maxrvan, live thy verics long, TN 1 
£ A perfect ſhape this embrio was become; 1 Honour attend thee, and thy reverend ſong, |! A 
Which thus diſſever'd by their friendly jars, Who ſeeks for truth (fay*{t thou) mult tread the path e 
Contrive the world's continuance by their wars. Of the ſweet private lite, which envy's wrath, 144. 
© So in confuſion members are inclos d. Which poiſon'd tongues, with vain affected praiſe, 104 
© To frame a ſtate, if orderly diſpos'd: Cannot by ſcorn ſurpreſs, by flattery raiſe. | Will: 
© For to the proud malevolent aſpect For adulation, but if ſearch be made A 
© Of angry SaTuRN that would all direct, His daily manſion, his moſt uſual trade, . "WF 
© The long-exiled, but imperious Jovz, | Is in the monarch's court, in princes halls, 86 
„When for his regal ſovereignty he ſtrove, Where goodly zeal he by contempt inthrals. ware 
With god-like ſtate and preſence of a king, © There calls he evil good, the good terms evil, 108 
£ Calms SaTurN's rage, his fury limiting. And makes a ſaint of an incarnate devil. Wk Fi 
© But leave we thoſe unto their own decay, * Theſe boldly cenſure, and dare ſet at nought KI 
Other occaſions haſten us away: . |< The nobleſt wit, the moſt heroic thought. I 
Let princes view what their poor ſubjects tryz This carrion Jay, approaching to the ſpring, 1 
< Blind is that ſight, that's with another's eye; Where the ſweet Muſes wont to fit and ſing, Wo 
It is full time that we ſhould get us hence, | © With filthy ordure fo the ſame defil'd, . 
O mighty ſovereign, oceans of offence, As they from thence are utterly exil'd. , 
< Stand here oppoſed in my paſling by, | * Baniſh'd their iſſue, from whole ſacred rage 11 
When in a chamber near thy majeſty, Flows the full glory of each plenteous age, 1 
A jetting Jay accompliſhed and brave, _ | © Still with the prophets challenging their parts, 91 
< That well could ſpeak, well could himſelf behave; [The ſweet companions of the lib'ral arts. N 
His congees courtly, his demeanour rare, | * Thoſe rare PRomETH11, fetching fire from heaven; . 
< And ſtrangely faſhion'd as the clothes he ware; * To whom the functions of the gods are given, Wh {4 
© Which could each man with compliment ſalute, «* Raiſing frail duſt with their redoubled flame, 1 
He to the Wood- cock fram'd a ſpecial ſuit: Mounted with hymns upon the wings of fame; 11 
Who him embracing like a brainleſs fool, I Ordain'd by nature (truch- men for the great) 100 
Deſir'd him fit, commanding him a ſtool. © To fire their noble hearts with glorious heat. * 
The jolly Jay thus graced by a peer, | |< You ſun-bred ayery, whoſe immortal birth 79 4 
© Plucks up his ſpirits, and with a formal cheer * Bears you aloft beyond the ſight of earth, 7 
© Breaks therewithal into moſt ſtrange reports, The heaven-touch'd feathers of whoſe ſprightly wings | : 
© Of Flemiſh news, ſurpriſing towns and forts ; Strikes (from above) the palaces of kings. $1 
© Of troubles rais'd in France againſt the king, * By how much nearer you aſcend the ſky, 14 
* Spaniſh Armado's and embattling, Do leſſen ſtill to every mortal eye; 106: 3 
Proteſting method in intelligence, Who in this time contemptful greatneſs late "i: I 
© To be a thing of mighty conſequence z «* Scorn'd and diſgrac'd, which erſt renown'd her ſtate, If F 
* And pawns his foul, he can deviſe a way, IO baſtard minds unto this vileneſs brought, 4 
Which put in act, the leaguers loſe the day, To loath the means which firſt your honours wrought 1 
© To frame a bridge of bow-ſtring o'er the Rhine, But who their great profeſſion can protect, 11 
< Supplant the Alps, and lay them ſmooth and plain, | That rob themſelves of their own due reſpect ? If = 
And that if the great princes of the north _ | © For they whoſe minds ſhould be exhaPd and high, Liv Þ 
Will with an army royal ſet him forth, * As free and noble as clear poeſy, mh 4 
© Before the year expir'd that is to come, In the ſlight favour of ſome lord to come, ' 
He will with BouzBon new beleaguer Rome, ] Baſcly do crouch to his attending groom. | 118.1 If 
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His poor ſmall body not ſo much as feels; 


The OW I. 


Immortal gift that art not bought with gold, 
That thou to peaſants ſhould be baſlely fold ! 
Hence as I went, I chanc'd to look aſide, 
And near at hand I happily elpy'd VER 
* The Hedge-Sparrow, and her compeer the Wren, 
(Which ſimple people call our Lady's-Hen) 
Out of the way, i'th' bottom of a ditch, 
Which tho? the place poor, yet the feeding rich, 
For near at hand grew the brown winter-cherry, 
The hip, the haw, the ſlow, the bramble-berry ; 
And as together calmly they were ſet, 
© (Where oft before I might perceive they met) 
© Quoth the Wren, “ Goſſip, be you ruPd by me, 
« And though men ſay, the weaker ſex we be, 
< Whate'er they think, yet, goſlip, they ſhall know, 


That we were made for ſomething elſe than ſhow, 


„ Few. things ſhall paſs that now in working are, 
<« But you and I therein will have a ſhare: 

„ They ſay, the Robin rooſteth in my neſt ; 

« Goſſip, 'tis true: to you it is conteſt, 

« My cock's a ſlug, and doth me little eaſe: 

«© He muſt be quick, his female that will pleaſe. 
« And of all birds although I be the leaſt, 

« Yet few with me in number have increas'd, 

<« I thank my friend; but let this ſecret lurk, 

« And by my Robin, you and I mult work: 

% For when the eagle ſhapes him for above, 

« As oft he uſeth to confer with Jove, 

<« To have his pinions, in ſound perfect plight, 

«© When they ſhould fit him for ſo long a flight, 
« He oyls his feathers, and with wondrous {kill, 
From the ſhort'ſt flag, even to the longeſt quill, 
c Sees that each one be in due order ſet ; 
«© When as my fine and nimble Robinet 

« (Whilſt each one ſeems as buſy as a Bee, 

« T” attire their ſovereign, and none more than he,) 
«< Watcheth his time, and aptly when he finds, 
« That the ſmall birds, according to their kinds, 

& Shrink, when the Eagle doubled ſtrength aſſumes : 
« As he ſtands proudly rowzing up his plumes, 

« Nor never dreams what treachery intends, 

% Up by his train the crafty bird aſcends, _ 

« And in the deep down cloſely doth him hide: 
% For the great Eagle, betwixt ſtrength and pride, 


And thus this bird the king himſelf beguiles, 
And in this ſort tranſported to the ſpheres, 
His ſovereign's counſels, and Jove's ſecrets hears, 
« And when the wearied Eagle can no more, 


Freſh from his back he into heaven doth ſoar ; 


« And coming thence, doth all to me relate, 
« And by this means we two will rule the ſtate.” _ 
© King, look to theſe, that they do not o'er-hear thee, 
< This crafty bird I doubt is but too near thee. 


And thus even cloy'd with buſineſs of the court, 


< To neighbour groves inviting my reſort, 
< Where I ſuppos'd the ſolitary Owl 


Might live ſecure, unſeen of any fowl ; 


Lo, in a valley peopled thick with trees, 


© Where the ſoft day continual evening ſees, 


Where, in the moiſt and melancholy ſhade, _ 
© The graſs grows rank, but yields a bitter blade, 

< I found a poor Crane ſitting all alone, 
< That from his breaſt ſent many a throbbing groan ; 
< Grov'ling he lay, that ſometime ſtood upright ; 

< Maim'd of his jbints in many a doubtful fight : 
< His aſhie coat that bore a gloſs ſo fair, 

So often kiſs'd of the enamour'd air; 

* Worn all to rags, and fretted ſo with ruſt, 
That with his feet he trod it in the duſt : 
And wanting ſtrength to bear him to the ſprings, 
© The ſpiders wove their webs even in his wings: 
And in his train their filmy netting caſt, 

He eat not worms, worms eat on him ſo faſt. 


| © His wakeful eyes, that in his foes deſpight, 


* Had watch'd the walls in many a winter's night, 
And never wink'd, nor from their object fled, 
When heaven's. dread thunder rattled o'er his head, 
* Now cover'd over with dim cloudy kels, 

* And ſhrunken up into their ſlimy ſhells. 

Poor bird that ſtriving to bemoan thy plight, 

I cannot do thy miſeries their right; 

* Perceiving well he found me where I ſtood, 

And he alone thus poorly in the wood: 

* To him ] ſtept, deſiring him to ſhow 

* The cauſe of his calamity and woe. 

** Night's-bird(quoth he)what makꝰſt thou in this place, 
** To view my wretched miſerable caſe ? i 

III orators are aged men at arms, | 
<< That want to wreak, and not bewail their harms : 
* And repetition where there wants relief, 

In leſs' ning ſorrow, but redoubleth grief. 
Seven ſundry battles ſerv'd I in the field, 
Againſt the Pigmies, in whoſe batter'd ſhield, 
My proweſs ſtands apparently expreſt ; 

Beſides the {cars upon my manly breſt : 

Along the mid-land coaſts my troops I led, 

And ArRIck's pride with fear aſtoniſhed ; 

And maim'd I was of this decrepit wing, 


When as the fowl from the Propontic + ſpring, # The fee 
* Filfdall th' Egean with their ſtemming oars, ee 
„ At cence the ih | | leſpont 29 
nd made the iſles even tremble from the ſhores. Pofpho- 
I faw when from the ApgiarTic ſeas; ' Tus, Thra- 


The croſs-adoring fowls to Eurxovz's praiſe, cius. 
Before LEPAN TO and Mor A fought, (wrought, 
Where heaven by wind, earth's wonder ſtrangely 


© Weary at length, and truſting to my worth, 
I took my flight into the happy North: 
| © Where nobly bred, as I was well ally'd, 


© I hop'd to have my fortune there ſupply'd : 
But there arriv'd, diſgrace was all my gain, 


Experience ſcorn'd of every ſcurvy ſwain. 


“Other had got, for which I long did ſerve ; 


„ Still fed with words, whilſt I with wants did ſtarve. 
| © Having ſmall means, but yet a mighty heart, 


*< Howeer in fame, not honour'd for deſert, 


That ſmall I had, I forced was to gage, 

| © To cure my wounds, and to ſuſtain my age; 
Whilſt thoſe that ſcarce did e'er behold a toe, 

| © Exult and triumph in my overthrow. 


And ſeeing in vain with miſery I ſtrove, 

* Retir'd me to this ſolitary grove ; | 

© Where in deſpair (even loathing of my breath) 

] long to dwell in the cold arms of death.“ 

Here tank down in a ſwoon and could no more, 

And ] return from whence I came before. 
Where by the way the country Rook deplor'd, 

* The grip and hunger of his ravenous lord. 

* The cruel Caſtrel, which with deviliſh claws 

«© Scratcheth out of the miſerable jaws _ 


|< Of the poor tenant, to his ruin bent, 


* Raiſing new fines, redoubiing ancient rent, 
And by th' incloſure of old common land, 

© Racks the dear ſweat from his laborious hand, 
* Whilſt he that digs for breath out of the ſtones, 
Cracks his {tiff finew, and conſumes his bones; 
Let forc'd to reap continually with ſtrife, 

* Snarling contention feeding on his life. 

Let hoping fortune better'd by his heirs, 
They are content to part with what is theirs ; 


| Lab'ring to keep him in his quiet ſtate, 
When envy doth his gath'red mannors threat: 


* And being favour'd of ſome higher peer, 

By whom their landlord keeps them ſtill in fear, 
They by their clowniſh induſtry and art, 
* Soon to the court reduce him from the cart, 

© With their proviſion and defray his charge, 


| 


* Whilſt wich his grain he ballaſts many a barge, 
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And fo his gripple avarice he ſerve, 
What recks this rank hind, if his country Kurve! ? 
Fell on the wealth that's purchaſed with ſhame, 
« Gold in the trunk; and in the grave defame : 
, © Yet his claws blunt, and when he can no more, 
The needy Rook is 'turn'd out of the door: 
And laſtly doth his wretchedneſs bewail, 
A bond-ſlave to the miſerable Jail. 

Thus wearied with the ſight of worldly crimes, 
© The wane of kingdoms, and the change of times; 
I took mylelf, by ſearching to eſpy, 

What ſins in ſecret did in cities lie: 

For there I deem'd, where law had chiefeſt force, 
* Strongly to limit every lewder courſe, 
Things turn'd to nature, and diſdain'd exceſs; 
© That plaguy foe to human happineſs. 


And as I went (with buſy ſearch about) 


< Caſting by cunning how to find them out, 

I found the Pheaſant that the Hawk doth fear; 

Seeking for ſafety bred his ayery there, 

© Yet is accus'd through cloſe informing hate, 

y lawleſs lending to offend the ſtate. 

Who being rich, and loving coin and eaſe, 

Still builderh low, for fear he ſhould diſpleaſe. 

© Yet the bald Buzzard being pointed judge, 

Jo this baſe, muddy, miſerable drudge: 

A pair of young ones taketh from his neſt, 

And leaves this fearful recreant the reſt, 

* And gives him thanks his goodneſs would fo do, 

That might take th* ayery, and the old one too; 

* He lived beſt, that moſt liv'd out of fight : 

© I dare not fay the birds were all upright ; 

* For ſome had golden beaks, but brazen claws, 

That held the guilds to minitier their laws. 

The Caſtrel for poſſeſſion of his heir, 

© Is by the Ring: tail offer'd wondrous fare, 

© To have a match betwixt their goodly breed, 

< T'increaſe their lands, and raiſe their happy ſeed. 

But the coy Caſtrel turns it to a mock, 

* And ſcorns to match in his ignoble ſtock, 

For which the Ring-tail by a ſecret plot, 

Suborns the Starling, which hath cloſely got 

© To be the broker, lily to ſeduce. 

The Caſtrel's heir, by giving thriftleſs uſe, 

* Andin ſtrong ſtatutes to enthral him ſo, 

* To lime him ſure which way ſoe'er he go. 
For this young fowl (drawn from his father's eye) 

Will with the fond world ſwim in vanity, 

»The ſubtil Ring-tail never thus doth leave, 

Till he the Caftrel cunningly deceive, 

And catch his young one in the city's ſnare, 

So gets his mannors ere he be aware. 

< *Mongſt which the Daw (by giving of a bribe) 

© Became a clerk amongſt the learned tribe; 

* That being a bankrupt, a diſhoneſt debtor, 

Can get his living only by the letter, 

* Whiltt arts go beg, and in a ſervile weed, 

Are made the ſlaves to penury and need. 
The Gooſe exiled, humbly doth appeal 

Io all the birds, profeſſing faith and zeal. 


| dureh And though he proveth by the Roman * book, 


What care to keep the Capitol he took; 
Yet is not heard: the + Dove without a call, 
Is left forſaken, and contemn'd of all. 


« There grows ſuch diff rence and ſuch ſtrange confuſion 


© *Twixt old decrees, and later Inſtitutions : 

© Yet being inſpir'd, deſiſteth not to ſpeak, 

* To edify the conſcience that is weak, 

* And by approved arguments of's own, 

© By ſcriptures, fathers, and great writers known; 
< Diſcovereth their abominable trade; 

© So that the Stork their umpire being made, 


WIL. 


1 And ſinde his art and cunning was ſo ſcant; 
Jo have no patron but the ignorant; 
* And by his doctrine only teaching fools; 


More armed miſchiefs ſuddenly up- grew: 


And on th' arreſt allows him hardly bail; 
* Becauſe he durſt preſume amongſt the reeds, 


And miſtreſs Titmouſe, a neat merry dame, 


vo 


© That hath by rote the acts of many a king. 

The laws, the ſtatutes, and decrees aſſign'd, 
© Cuſtom ſo old, as almoſt out of mind. 

« A day of hearing, good my lord, crics he, 
“ For maſter Cuckow that retaineth me ; 


In fo vile terms, as cannot be excus'd ; 

he parties likewiſe preſent here in court, 

* And 'tis a caſe that well deſerves report: 

* For which a jury's ſummoned with ſpeed, 

And to the trial preſently proceed.” 

© The brain-bald Coot, a formal witlaſs Aſs; 
* Muſt now the fore-man on this matter paſs: 


* The ſottiſh Dott'ril, ignorant and dull 


— 


* 
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That will be hir'd to paſs on every right; 


|< With all the reſt empannelled to wait : 


© Which when the jury laſtly was compleat, 


| |< Call'd to the bar, admitted and allow'd : 


| © Upſtarts the Peacock, inſolent and proud; 
| © Of goodly ſtature and of gracious port, 
In preſence of the honourable court: 


| And for the Plaintiff learnedly began, 
« My lord (faith he) was never worthy man, 


| © So nobly. bred, and of ſo high deſcent, 
Of ſo fair lively-hood, and ſo large a rent, 
As is the Cuckow, ſo abus'd hereby, 
Nor yet ſo ſlander'd, as my plea ſhall try: 


5 That you may better cenſure his defame; 
| © From mighty birds deſcending every way, 


„His father's tunes he never did impair. 
His name and nature do ſo well agree, 
„As ſhews his blood repurify'd to be. 

In fruitful Sparta, it is ſince now long, 


— 


«© When for her wanton and unchaſte deſire, 


« To TzneDos the proud Ægean lades, 
% Whence ſprang thoſe high immortal Iliads. 


And ſince the Romans from the Aſian broils, 
|< Return'd with conqueſt and victorious ſpoils; 


The Cuci here continually have been, 
« As by their ancient evidence is ſeen, 


« Theſe living Cuccos lineally came. 
To him the ancients temples did erect, 


« Th' Italians call him Becco (of a nod) 

„ With all the reverence that belongs a god. 
** What though in love ſuppoſed to be us'd, 
What is his virtue need not be excus'd : 


© Judgeth, the Daw ſhould from the church be driven, | © The wiſeman tells (if nature be our guide) 


© To prate in corners, and to preach by even. 


In following her, we ſeldom ſlip aſide. 
| 5 M 


© To be exil'd, and hiſs'd out of the ſchools; 
Hence like the ſeed Thebes-builder Ca pmusthrew, 


© To leave his lemmon, where his female breeds. 


© Whom the lewd Wag tail baſely had abus'd 


And by his birth, the meſſenger to May; 
His houſe ſtill loyal, and his coat as fair, 


* The Bittor brings his action gainft the Quail, 


* With her friend Wag-tail, one of ſpecial name, 
Were ſu'd by th? Cuckow, in his proper wrong, 
For him accuſing with their ſland'rous tongue, 

 |© Who to the bar his advocate doth bring, 


© And next to him the maw-cram'd gluttonous Gull. 
© The lecherous Mallard, calPd unto the book, 
The ſquealing Lapwing, the ridiculous Rook, 

The witleſs Wood-cock, and his neighbour Snite, 


| © Firſt, for the worth and honour of his name, 


«© That famous Greece took notice of his wrong, 


| © A thouſand ſhips ſtuft with revengeful fire, 8 


« Of conſul Cuccus, from whoſe mighty name, 


„Which with great pomp and ornament were deck d. 


And 
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If nature fram'd him to community? 


The O 
« And in this bird who can her power deny, 


« Then wiſely thus conſidering his profeſſion, 

« You reverend judges of this lawful ſeffion : 

ce As you are patrons of the righteous cauſe, 

„ Vouchſafe my client judgment.” Here doth pauſe. 
© Scarce could the Peacock his concluſion make, 
When ſtraight his turn the Turky-cock doth take, 
A learned lawyer (worthy of his gown) 

Of reputation both in court and town: 

And to the bench for audience having cry'd, 
Thus to the Peacock learnedly reply'd : 

« Grave reverend fathers of the law (he ſaid) 
The matter that our adverſaries plead, 
Is vain and idle; we the point inforce 

Againſt the Cuckow and his lawleſs courſe. 

The Peacock here a cunning ſpeech hath madey 
To help his client and uphold his trade ; 

But ftrip this maſk that doth conceal the cauſe, 
Examine each particular and clauſe 

« *Gainſt proof ſo poor, ſo indigent to truth, 

The baſtard Cuckow bringing from his youth : 
Firſt laid and hatch'd up in anothers neſt, 
Such vileneſs reign'd in his baſe parents breaſt, 

Who ſince that time they never ſought for ſham, 
Nor but their vice he dares for's birth-right claime : 
The Hedge-ſparrow, this wicked bird that bred, 
That him ſo long and diligently fed, 

(By her kind tendance) getting ſtrength and power, 
His careful nurſe doth cruelly devour : 

Baſe as his birth, ſo baſer is his trade, 

And to the world a by-word now is made : 

No nation names the Cuckow but in ſcorn, 
And no man hears him, but he fears the horn : 
No month regards him but laſcivious May, 
Wherein whilſt youth is dallying with the day, 
His ſong ſtill tends to vanity and luſt, 

Amorous deceits, polygamies unjuſt, | 

} © But to cut off theſe tedious allegations, | 
The law commands, theſe publick defamations 

Be ſtrictly puniſh'd in the nobleſt men: TY 

Why ſhould you ſpare the curſed Cuckow then ; 

Who all his life to lewdneſs being bent, 

Rightly deſerves the publick'ſt puniſhment ? 

«© Then, gentle jurors, good men, and elect, 

As you your ſafeties carefully reſpect, 

If love's ſweet muſick and his bliſsful cheer, 

„ Fer touch'd your hearts, or mollify'd your ear; 
Tender the caſe, and evermore the wed 
% Shall praife your conſcience both at board and bed.“ 

Thus ſaid, he ceas'd, the jurors ſtept aſide, 

Wiſely conſulting, warily they try'd 

* The circumſtance of every ſecret fin ; | 

Thus they return'd and brought their verdict in: 

_ © Caſt is the Cuckow, guilty of the deed, 

And for a fine, for his deſerved meed, 

< Allows to miſtreſs Titmouſe for her charge, 
That ſhe ſhall after have her tail at large: 
And when ſhe revels, as ſhe did before, 

* Teexclude the Cuckow freely out of door: 
And ſuch offenders as they could preſent, 
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_ © Likewiſe adjudg'd deſerved puniſhment. 


© The Woodcock gets the ſwelling of the craw. 
The Crow, with dropſy (whilſt yet living) rots : 
The Quail, a leper fill'd with loathſome ſpots. 
* The Buzzard, of the lethargy is ſick: | 
The Kite, with fevers falleth lunatick. 

The epileply grew upon the Jay: 


And of a ſweat the Bunting drops away. 


But how about my fantaſy it brought, 
Now know not I: but ſuddenly methought 
© The princely Eagle out of ſight was gone, 
And left the wiſe and honeſt bird alone, 
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And with his claws, the birds of eve 
I Plucks from the lime, which left their plumes behind. 


WL. 


To govern things, both for his proper heal, 
* And for the great good of the publick weal. 
When more the Owl that with a vigilant eye, 
All theſe demenſions perfectly could try, 

* Fore-ſaw the peril threat'ned unto all, 

Apt by their looſe credulity to fall, 

And whoſe prevention if he did fore-ſlow, 

* Their utter ſpoil immediately ſhould grow. 
« My friends (quoth he) look warily about, 
Many the dangers which you are to doubt; 
This gallant oak wherein ſo oft you play, 


| © Perhaps (at length) your ſafety may betray. 


C And though his ſhade be delicate and ſweet, 

« His trunk bears lime that may intrap your feet. 

&« If, fearing what is requiſite and fit, 

% You like my judgment, and allow my wit; 

„ Yours is the good: but it you fondly deem, 

Things be within, as outwardly they ſeem ; 

« Head-long run on, and fall into the ſnare, 

And ſay, a friend once warn'd you to beware.” 
Thus ſpake the Owl, whoſe talk could not be heard, 

e So little fools good counſel do regard. | 

But thinking, frenzy him his wits beguil'd, 

The honeſt bird deſpightfully revil'd. 

But mark their end, who ſet advice at nought, 

„Fools ſtill too dear have found experience bought; 

The huſband-man ſurveying of his ground, 

Mongſt all the Trees this oak had quickly found: 

And by all ſigns and likelyhood of trade, 

The birds therein their nightly rooſting made. 

And by the lime that iſſued from the tree, 

They all intangled eaſily might be. 

| Taking the ſame, he ſpreads it on the ſprays, 


] And through the thicket cloſely creeps his ways. 


When the fad Arndern ſhutting in the light, 
| Wan-ſighted CynTH1a (Lady of the Night) 
Proudly aſcending the ætherial ſtate, 


Whence the bright Pryozsus but diſmounted late; 


The dulFey'd Evening his moiſt vapours threw, 

j Strewing the {till earth with ſweet ſhowers of dew ; 

| When every bird repleniſhed with food, 
Came on his ſtretch'd wings lively from the wood, 
And on each ſmall branch of this large-limb'd oak; 
Their pretty lodgings careleſly they took, 

| No ill ſuſpecting, fondly unawares, | 

Were all entangled in the fowler's ſnares : 

Whoſe mourntul chirping, and their chattering cries, 
Incites the Owl before his hour to riſe. 

| And hearing from his melancholy ſeat, 

The birds themſelves thus wofully to beat, 

(The deed diſcover'd with the morning's light) 

Flew from his perch : though grieved at the fight, 


O 


| Yet with a ſmile, his wiſdom that became, 
Which mock'd their folly, tho? bemoan'd their ſhame, 


Quoth he, Tou fooliſh burghers of the field, 

© That in contempt my counſels lewdly held, 
That, whereat late you did but laugh and jeer, 
* Now to your ruin plainly doth appear, 

< The greateſt thing you lightly are to loſe, 
Only your plumes that fortune can diſpoſe. 


|< *Tis yet a comfort in the depth of ſmart ; 


| Envy but ſeizeth on the outward part. 
* The Ring- Dove, plagu'd with maggots in the may. 


But preſent peril in a thing of price, 
© Rather craves action, then doth ſtay advice. 


Ih Therefore to help you, Pll my power aſlay :* 


Wherewith his wing doth preſently diſplay, 
ry kind 


The little Robin featherleſs and free, 
Regreets the Owl with many a cap and knee. 


| The warbling Mevis mirthful Peans ſung, | 
The Nightingale with her melodious tongue, 
| Gave him ſuch muſick (to declare their thanks) 


That ſprings and rivers danc'd above their banks R 
at 


That (with the repercuſſion of rhe air) | , Let your wiſe fathers an example give, 
Shook the great Eagle fitting in his chair: | © And by their rules learn thriftily to live, 
Which from the mountain (with a radiant eye) ; Let thoſe weak birds, that want wherewith to fight, 
. 
Oving his princely ma to 1ee, Cr It rotect, 
Wives this applaie (> ſurdenly ſhould be, 8s none ſhall need his ſafety to ſuſpeRt; 
Whoſe ſinewed wings (in their reſiſtleſs courſe7) |* Suppreſſing thoſe enormities that are, 
| e the thin air, with ſuch a violent force, RY : e e, belongs unto our ſovereign care, 
at the light birds dropt head-Jong from = ſkies, | 2 n 32 wow into a few men's hands; 
The rocks and foreſts trembling with the notle, _ nu to the great the poor in many bands 
Somewhat amaz'd as this nr ſight, © The pride in court doth make he country lean, 
To ſee his people in this pitious plight : * The abject rich hold ancient honour mean. 
His ſovereign's ear doth preſently addreſs, Men's wits employ'd to baſe and ſervile ſhifts, 
Willing to hear the cauſe of their diſtreſs: And lay-men taught by learn'd men's ſubtil drifts, 
To whom the poor Owl (his obedience done) Ill with the ſtate 't muſt incidently fare. 
Thus to his liege lord, reverently begun: For even as from th' infection of the air, 
Monarch of all that beat the air with wings, 3 r apps ſickneſſes proceed, 
< Thou bird of -Jove, beloved amongſt kings; * Thefe miſchiefs more continually do breed: 
Here ſtands £% well timber'd, adds ad, Shun beaſtly Juſt (you young well ather'd fowl 
; 1 1 = e eng his _ head ; 2 1 o_ 1 0 __ _ foul ; 
ve his fellows dwelling far and near | +nat, he Syrens brood, 
© That in the foreſt never Bind his peer . I Bindsallthe ſpirits, and ws io the blood ; 
«© Whoſe root well faſten'd in the fruitful ground, | Dark'ning the pureneſs of the inward light, 
His bark ſo lovely, and his heart ſo ſound, | Weak'neth the ſenſe and murd'reth reaſon quite. 
3 une his great wealth) grew inſolent and proud, And you that fit as judges of the law, 
< Becauſe the birds that in his boughs did ſhrowd, | © Let not vile gain your equal balance draw, 
der ti vhs the eee ſing. * . (Asjuſt and opright, as he ard wic 
nd kept their vigils to th' enamour'd ſpring. | | uf , ect and wiſe) 
c Lig W ſworn a s moWs . x Pipe pk om es, qo: * es ee 
Here in this ſhade her quarries di ow | | on the ground; 
And for their Nymphals, building amorous bowers, | © 1 ſhew the gen (fitting over head) 
Oft dreſt this tree with anadems of flowers; * Them were to judge, as they had cenſured.” 
© And FLORA choſe her nurs'ry here to ſhield, I. Thus ſpake the Eagle, when with mutt'ring noiſe, 
Her tender buds, the infants of the field. 85 reſt e to his powerful voice, 
© By which, this tree grew arrogant in tine, wing a ſignal of their admiration, | 
as And in his rank. a9 ee a 4 0 ſlime, | Fe eh OO in ſerious contemplation 
"4 LY * * . . PR © EM 4 . « 2 ho Latta | 
F Elk ach 3 | [+ Wh al he ynod & ty winged tr, 
© And not content to miniſter this mean, * Ii! abundant joys that in my heart do throng, 


Which in ſhort time might have undone us clean; J Require more organs than the only tongue. 
© But even his boughs the birds have honoured ſo, | | © O bleſſed birds! how ſweet is your ſubjection, 
He hath employ'd unto their general woe, — , {|* Under the fafe and abſolute protection 
© That when thy ſubjects, dreading no deceit, — Of fo exact and excellent a king, | 
Came to this tree, as to their ſafe retreat, So ſole and perfect in his governing: 
They were betray'd, and he that ſped the beft,  |* The reaſon this (my grave ſelected peers) 
_ © Hardly eſcap'd, with feathers at the leaſt. * Becauſe 'tis known, that in theſe latter years, 
© Thoſe that I could, as I had power and might, The peaceful ſtate prepoſtrouſly diſturb'd 


Though with much pain, I laſtly did acquite. Buy ſuch, whoſe power the great have hardly curb'd. 
The reſt, whoſe freedom doth exceed my reach, The jocund Throſtle, for his varying note, | 
O king of birds, I humbly thee beſeech * Clad 9 the Eagle in a ſpeckled coat; 
In mercy, let thy mightineſs purvey, | - | © Becauſe his voice had judgment for the palm, 
© To ranſom from this imminent decay.“ | Suppos'd himſelf fole patron of our calm. 
When now the Eagle cutting off his tale, All ſay, for ſinging he had never peer: 
And even for ſorrow waxing wan and pale ; | © But there were ſome that did his virtue fear. 
At which ſad fight, this poor implumed crew, Why ſhouldſt thou then ambitiouſly deſpiſe 
Stand faintly trembling in their ſovereign's view; | © The manly Falcon? on whoſe courage lies 
And having ſtretch'd his lordly talon forth, The kingdom's ſafety, which abroad doth roam, 
To ſhew th acceptance of this deed of worth ; _ By foreign wars to keep us ſafe at home. 
Jou filly birds, you wretched fowls (quoth he) I know, the ſtrain of an alluring tongue 
< Henceforth let this a friendly warning be. - Can tye the full ear, and detain it long; 
* Had you (as nature and our laws admit) | © But other fortunes, and the altered place, 
Built where your noble anceſtors did fit, I © Crave new directions, and an active grace. 
« Wiſely providing to maintain their ſtate, The former virtue may conſiſt alone, 


© Whole names and freedoms you participate, But better two, (if firmly join'd in one) 
© You had not thus been ſpoiled of your goods, Experience once (by ſervice in the wars) 


For ſubtilty now dwelleth in the woods. Did quote his ſtrong authorities in ſcars 

For if too high and haughtily you ſoar, |< But in this latter time it hath been ſaid, 

© Thoſe ſee your falls that hover near the ſhore. | © The tongue doth all, contemning th' other's aid. 
© If in the cedar you your neſts diſpoſe, I © Virtue, whoſe chief praiſe in the act doth ſtand, 

© The dreadful lightning ever threatneth thoſe, Could wiſh the tongue {till coupled with the hand, 
If in the low earth (in the flattering ſhade) ] But in the Cock which death untimely wrack'd, 

© The fowler's ſnares there ſecretly are laid. In him was both the elegance and act. 
Then, my dear ſubjects, as you wiſh my good, J* O! when that bird was raviſh'd from our ſight, 
Or have reſpe& to your ſucceeding brood, * (Entombing him) the world entomb'd delight. 


Let 
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The MAN in the MOON. 


© Let never mournful accent paſs my pen, 
© That leaves his fame unregiſter'd to men. 
© The Muſes veiled with ſad Cypreſs-tree, 


Upon his grave ſhall pour their tears with me. 


@ @ @a.---.a 


Oh! if the world can weep ſo many tears 

As his loſs craves, or if in heaven appears 
More plenteous ſorrow z let them both agree, 
T' lament that hour that reft the earth of thee. 
O] thought I not ſome ſpirit could give thee more 
Than this ſmall portion of my ſcantled'ſtore ! 
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© I would not leave (I firſt would leave to live) 

* To give thee fame: O who can greater give ?? | 
This ſaid, he ſunk, as growing faint with ſpeaking, 

Sighing with all, as tho' his heart were breaking. 


The princely Eagle pitying of his plight, 


To cheer the poor Owl doing all he might; 
The birds applauding with a free conſent, 
Followed the Eagle (with devout intent) 

To the great mountain, to have all, amended, 


Thus I awak'd, and here my dream was ended. 


FFF 


The MAN in the MOON. 


VP all the tales that ever have been told, 
By homely ſhepherds lately, or of old, 


The Mooxepd Man, although the laſt in place, 


Is not the leaſt ; and thus befell the caſe. 

It was the time when (for their good eſtate) 
The thankful ſhepherds yearly celebrate 
A teaſt, and bonefires on the vigils keep, 


Jo the great Pan, preſerver of their ſheep : 


* Men by 
ſorcery 
turning 
them- 


ſelvesinto Under the earth, when coming every one 


wolves. 


It was agree 


Which whilſt in high ſolemnity they ſpend, + 
Laſtly the long day grew unto an end 
When as by night with a devout intent, 
About the field religiouſly they went, 


With hollowing charms the * Warwolf thence to fray, 


That them and theirs awaited to betray. N 
And now the ſun near half his courſe had run 


Back to the place where uſually they met, 
And oti the ground together being ſet: 
5 to paſs away the time, 


That ſome one ſhepherd ſhould rehearſe ſome rhyme : 


Long as they could their drooping hearts to glad, 
Blame not poor ſwains, though inly they were ſad; 


For ſome amongſt them perfectly there knew, 


That the ſad times were ſhortly to enſue, 


When they of all the ſorts of men neglected, 
In barren fields ſhould wander unreſpectec. 
For careful ſhepherds that do watch by night, 
In the vaſt air ſee many a fearful ſight: _ 


From whoſe obſervance they do wiſely gather 
The change of times, as well as of the weather. 


But whilſt they ſtrove this ſtory who ſhould tell, 


Amongſt the reſt to RowLand's lot it fell, 
By general voice, in time that then was grown 
So excellent, that ſcarce there had been known 
Him that excell'd in piping or in ſong: _ 


When not a man the company among 


That was not ſilent. Now the goodly Moon 
Was in the full, and at her nighted noon, 


_ Shew'd her great glory, ſhining now ſo bright, : 


* \ moun- 


tain of 
Tonia : 


whereEn- 
dy mion is 


feigned 
to have 
enjoyed 
the Moon 


Quoth RowWLAND, She that gently lends us light 
* Shall be our ſubject, and her love alone, | 
Borne to a ſhepherd, wiſe Expymioxn, 
Sometime on Latmus * that his flock did keep, 
Rapred that was in admiration deep 

Of her perfections, that he us'd to lie, 

© All the long night contemplating the ſky, 

At her high beauties : often of his ſtore, 

* As to the god he only did adore, 

And facrific'd : ſhe perfect in his love, 

For the high gods inthronized above : : 
From their clear manſions plainly do behold 

* All that frail man doth in this groſſer mould: 
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| © Sometime to ſouth, then northward ſhe doth ſtir, 


| © Whoſe globe exceeds her compaſs being fixt, 
a * Her * ſurface and her brother's beams betwixt: 


For whom bright CyxTH1a gliding from her ſphere, 
© Uſed oft-times to recreate her there 

© That oft her want unto the world was ſtrange, 

* Fearing that heaven the wonted courſe would change, 
And PHroesvus, her oft miſſing did inquire, 

© If that elſewhere ſhe borrowed other fire: 
But let them do to croſs her what they could, 

< Pown unto Latmus every month ſhe would. 

So that in heaven about it there was odds, 

| © And as a queſtion troubled all the gods, 

| © Whether without their general conſent, 

She might depart, but nath'leſs to prevent 
Her lawleſs courſe ; they labour'd all in vaing +. . 
[Nor could their laws her liberty reſtrain: |; 

| © For of the ſeven, ſince ſhe the loweſt was, 


| 


I © Unto the earth nought hinder'd her to paſs : 


| © Before the reſt of which ſhe had the charge, 

| © No leſs her power was in the waters large: 
From her deriving naturally their ſource :; 

« Beſides ſhe being ſwifteſt in her courſe, _ 

Of all the planets, therefore him defies, 

That her, her ancient liberty denies. 

That many a time apparelled in green, 

| * Arm'd with her dart, ſhe huntreſs-like was ſeen: 

Her hair tuck'd up in many a curious plait, | 

Sometimes in fields found feeding of her neat; 

| © A country maiden, then amongſt the ſwains, 


| © A ſhepherdeſs, ſhe kept upon the plains ; 


© Yet no diſguiſe her deity could ſmother, 

© So far in beauty ſhe excelled other: 

| © Such was the virtue of the world, that then 

The gods did uſe t' accompany with men 

| © In human ſhapes, deſcending from their powers, 
Often were ſeen in homely ſhepherds bowers. 

| © But he her courſe that ſtudied ſtill to know, 


| © Muſe not though oft he malcontent did go, 
| © Seldom in one ſtate that her ever found, 


* Horned ſometime, now half-fac'd, + and then round 54 Bm; 
| © Shining on that part, then another more, rio ad ſo- 
| © Then there moſt darken'd, where moſt light before; lem aipe- 
| < Now all night ſhining, now a piece and then, = be 
Obſerves the day, and in her courſe agen; guras. 
Him ſo amazing, he ſuppoſed her 

Vain and inconſtant, now herſelf t' attire, 

And help her beauties with her brother's fire, 

When moſt of all accompliſh'd is her face, 


IA ſudden darkneſs doth her quite diſgrace. 


For that the earth, by nature cold and dry, 
By the much groſeneſs and obſcurity, 
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The MAN in the MOON. 
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© Within whoſe ſhadow when ſhe haps to fall, 
« Forceth her darkneſs to be general; 
That he reſolv'd the ever would be ſtrange : 
Vet marking well he found upon her change, 
© If that her brow with bloody red were ſtain'd, 
* Tempelts ſoon after; and if black, it rain'd : 
By his obſervance that he well diſcern'd, | 
That from her courſe things greater might be learn'd. 
© Whilſt that his brain he buſied yet doth keep, 
Now from the ſpleen the melancholy deep 
Pierceth the veins, and like a raging flood, 
Rudely itſelf extending through the blood, 
+ The Appalls the ſpirits, + denying their defence 
depth of Unto the organs, when as every ſenſe 7 
© Ceaſcth the office, then the labouring mind, 
« Strongeſt in that which all the powers doth bind, 
« Strives to high knowledge, being in this plight, 
© Now the ſun's ſiſter, miſtreſs of the night, 
His ſad defires long languiſhing to chear, 
* Thus at the laſt on Latmus doth appear, 
Her brother's beams inſorc'd to lay aſide, 
Her ſelf for his ſake ſeeming to divide. 
For had ſhe come apparell'd in her light, 
| Then ſhould the ſwain have periſh'd in her ſight. 
| *Theex-* Upon a Bull * as white as milk ſhe rode, 
| altationof* Which like a huntreſs bravely ſhe beſtrode, 
| My Her brow with beauty gloriouſly replete, 
therefore Her ccunt nance lovely with a {welling teat ; 
| notimpro- Gracing her broad breaſt curiouſly inchas'd, 
| perly ſaid With branched veins all bared to the waſte, 
EO _ © Over the ſame ſhe wore a vapour thin, 
| but. © Thorow the which her clear and dainty ſkin 
© To the beholder amiably did ſhow, 
* Like damaſk roſes lightly clad in ſnow. 
Her bow and quiver at her back behind, 
© That eas'ly moving with the wanton wind, 
Made a ſoft ruſtling, ſuch as you do hear 
* Amongſt the reeds ſome gliding river near, 
When the fierce BoREAS thorow them doth ride, 
4 Againſt whoſe rage the hollow canes do chide 3 
In his Which breath her mantle + amorouſly did ſwell, 
| fappoſcea From her ſtrait ſhoulders careleſly that fell. 
E mantle is © Now here, now there, now up and down that flew, 
| d.icribed © Of ſundry colours, wherein you might view 
E A ſea, that ſomewhat ſtraitned by the land, 
Ec ang T'wo furious tides raiſe their ambitious hand, 
land in © One *gainſt the other, warring in their pride, 
Handikip. © Like two fond worldlings that themſelves divide 
For ſome light trifle, oppoſite in all, 
Till both together ruined, they fall. 
* Some coming in, ſome out again doth go, 
And the ſame way, and the ſame wind doth blow, 
© Both fails their courſe each labouring to prefer, 
© By th' hand of either's helpful mariner: 
* Outragious tempeſt, ſhipwrecks overſpread 
© All the rude NepTUNE, whilſt that pale-fac'd dread | 
© Seizeth the ſhip-boy, that his ſtrength doth put 
The anchor'd cable preſently to cut. 1 
All above board, the ſturdy EoLus caſts 
© Into the wide ſeas, whilſt on planks and maſts 
Some 'ſay to ſwim : and there you might behold, 
© Whilſt the rude waters enviouſly did ſcold, 
Others upon a promontory high, 3 
FThruſting his blue top through the bluer ſky, * 
* Looking upon thoſe loſt upon the ſeas ; 
l Like worldly rich men that do fit at eaſe, 
4 © Whilſt in this vain world others live in ſtrife, 
3 * Warring with ſorrow every where ſo rife : 
I * And oft amongſt the monſters of the main, 
. Their horrid foreheads through the billows ſtrain, 
Into the vaſt air driving on their breaſts 
The troubled water, that ſo ill digeſts 
* Their ſway, that it them enviouſly aſſails, 
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* And in another in-land part agen, | 
Where ſprings, lakes, rivers, mariſhes and fei, 


* Wherein all kinds of water-fowl did won, 
* Lach in their colours excellently done, 


The greedy Sea-maw fiſhing for the fry; 


* The hungry Shell-fowl, from whoſe rape doth fly 

* Ti unnumber'd ſholes ; the Mallard there did feed; 
* The Teale and Morecoot raking in the weed ; 

* Andin a creek where waters leaſt did ſtir, 

Set from the reſt the nimble Divedopper, 

That comes and goes ſo quickly and ſo oft, 

As ſeems at once both under and aloft : 

* Thejealous Swan, there ſwimming in his pride, 

* With his arch'd breaſt the waters did divide, 

* His faily wings him forward ſtrongly puſhing, 

* Againſt the billows with ſuch fury ruſhing, 

* As from the ſame, a foam ſo white aroſe, 

As ſeem'd to mock the breaſt that them oppoſe : 
And here and there the wand'ring eye to feed, 

Of ſcatter'd tufts of bul-ruſhes and reed, 

* Segges, long- leav'd willow, on whoſe bending ſpray, 
* The py'd King's-fiſher, having got his prey, 

Sate with the ſmall breath of the water ſhaken, 
Till he devour'd the fiſh that he had taken. 

*© The long-neck*d Hern, there watching by the brim, 
* And.in a gutter near again to him | 

© The bidling Snite, the Plover on the moor, 

* The Curlew, ſcratching in the ouſe and ore: 

* And there a fowler ſet his lime and gin, 

* Watching the birds unto the ſame to win ; 

Sees in a boat a fiſher near at hand, 


! © Tugging his net full laden to the land, 


* Keep off the fowl, whereat the other's blood 
* Chat'd; from the place where ſecretly he ſtood 
* Makes ſigns, and cloſely beck*neth him away, 


| © Shaketh his hand, as threat'ning if he ſtay, 


In the ſame ſtained with ſuch natural grace, 


| © That rage was lively pictured in his face : 
| © Whilſt that the other eagerly that wrought, 


* Having his ſenſe ſtill ſettled on his draught 
More than before, beats, plunges, hales the cord, 
* Nor but one look, the other can afford. 

© Buſkins ſhe wore, which of the ſea did bear 

* Thepale green colour, which like waved were 
To that vaſt NEPTUN E, of two colours mixt, 


| © Yet none could tell the difference was betwixt, 


* With rocks of cryſtal lively that were ſet, 
* Covering whoſe feet with many a curious fret, 


* Were groves of Coral, which not feeling weather, 


| © Their limber branches were ſo lap'd together, 


As one enamour'd had of other been, 


Jealous the air t' have intercourſe between: | 
Mongſt which clear“ Amber jellied ſeem'd to be, * Amber 
Through whoſe tranſparence you might eaſily ſee found in 
The beds of ＋ Pearl whereon the gum did ſleep, 2 
Cockles, broad Scallops, and their kind that keep 4 ee 
The precious ſeed which of the waters come, bred in 
ſhells. 


Some yet but thriving, when as other ſome, 
More than the reſt that ſtrangely ſeem to ſwell, 
With the dear fruit that grew within the ſhell ; 
Others again wide open there did yawn, 
And on the gravel ſpew'd their orient ſpawn : 

* That he became amazed at her ſight, 

Even as a man is troubled at the light 

Newly awaked, and the white and red, 

With his eyes twinkling, gathered and fled: 
Like as a mirror to the ſun oppos'd, 


* 


| * Within the margin equally inclos'd, 


That being moved, as the hand directs, 
It at one inſtant taketh and reflects: 
For the affection by the violent heat, 

* Forming it, paſſion taketh up the ſeat 

* In the full heart, whereby the joy or fear, 


That it receives either by th' eye or ear, 
9 N * Still 
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The MAN # te MOON. 


Still as the object altereth the mood, 

Either attracts, or forceth from the bload : 

That from the chief part violently ſent, 

In either kind thereby is vehement. 

* Whilſt the ſad ſhepherd in this woful plight 
Perplex'd, the goddets with a longing ſight 
Him now beheld ; for worſhipped by men, 

The heavenly powers ſo likewiſe love agen 

To ſhew themſelves, and make their glories known: 
And one day marking when he was alone, 
Unto him coming, mildly him beſpake : 

Quoth ſhe, Know, ſhepherd, only for thy ſake, 
I firſt choſe Latmus, as the only place 

Ot my abode, and have refus'd to grace 

My Menalus, well known in every coaſt, 

To be che mount that once I loved moſt : 

And ſince alone of wretched mortals, thou 

Hatt labour'd * firſt my wand'ring courſe to know; 
Jo times ſucceeding thou alone ſhalt be, | 
By whom my motion ſhall be taught, quoth ſhe, 
For thoſe firſt ſimple that my face did mark, 

In the full brightneſs ſuddenly made dark, 

Ere knowledge did the cauſe thereof diſcloſe, 
To be enchanted long did me ſuppoſe : 

With ſounding brafs and all the while did ply, 
The incantation thereby to untye. 

* But to our purpoſe, when our mother went, 
The bright LATONA,“ (and her womb diſtent) 
With the great burden that by Jov« Þ ſhe bare, 
Me and my brother, the great Thunderer's care : 
Whom floating DzLos wand'ring in the main, 
From jealous Juno hardly could contain : 

Then much diſtreſs'd, and in a hard eſtate, 
Cavs, fair daughter by our ſtepdame's hate, 
Betwixt a lawrel and an olive-tree, ; 


Into the world did bring the ſun and me. 


When I was born (as I have heard her ſay) 
Nature alone did reſt her on that day: 5 

In Jovz's high houſe the gods aſſembled all, 
To whom he held a ſumptuous feſtival; _ 
The well wherein my mother bath'd me firſt, 
Hath that high virtue, that he ſhall not thirſt, 
Thereof that drinks, and hath the pain appeas'd 
Ot th* inward griev'd, and outwardly difſeas'd : 
And being young, the gods that haunt the deep, 
Stealing to kiſs me ſoftly laid to ſleep ; 

And having felt the ſweetneſs of my breath, 
Miſſing me, mourn'd, and languiſhed to death. 

I am the rectreſs of this globe below, 

And with my courſe the ſea doth ebb and flow, 


When from aloft my beams I oblique caſt, 
num ſingu- 6 


lis diebus « 


Straitways it ebbs, and floweth then as faſt; 
Downward again my motion when J make, 
Twice doth it ſwell, twice every day doth ſlake; 
Sooner or later ſhifting of the tide 

As far or near my wand'ring courſe doth guide. 
That kindly moiſture that doth life maintain, 
In every creature proves how I do reign 

In fluxive humour, which is ever found, 

As I do wane or wax up to my round ; 

Thoſe fruitful trees of victory and peace, 

The Palm and Olive, till with my increaſe 
Shoot forth new branches: and to tell my power, 
As my great brother, ſo have I a * flower 

To me peculiar, that doth ope and cloſe, 

When as I riſe, and when I me repoſe. | 
No leſs than theſe that green and living be, 
The precious gems do ſympathize with me: 

As moſt that + ſtone that doth the name derive 
From me, with me that leſſeneth or doth thrive, 
Darkneth and ſhineth, as I do, her queen. 

And as in theſe, in beaſts my power is ſeen, 

As he whole grim face all the leſſer tears, 


The cruel panther, on his ſhoulder bears 
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A ſpot that daily changeth as I do. 

* And as that creature me affecteth too, 
* It whoſe deep craft ſcarce any creature can, 

* Seeming with reaſon to divide with man, 
The nimble 5 Babion mourning all the time, 

* Nor eats betwixt my waning and my prime. 

* The ſpotted Cat, whoſe ſharp and ſubtil ſight 
* Pierceth the vapour of the blackeſt night, 
My want and fulneſs in her eye doth find, 

So great am I and powerful in that kind. 

As thoſe great burghers of the foreſt wild, 
The Hart, the Goat, and 4 he that flew the child 
Of wanton Mirrah, in their ſtrength do know 
The due obſervance nature doth me owe. 

And if thou think me heavenly not to be, 
That in my face thou often ſeem'ſt to ſee 

A paleneſs, where thoſe other in the ſky 
Appear ſo purely glorious in thine eye: 
Thoſe * freckles thou ſuppoſeſt me diſgrace, 
Are thoſe pure parts that in my lovely face, 
By their ſo much tenuity do flight, 
My brother's beams aſliſting me with light, 
And keep that clearneſs as doth me behove, 
Of that pure heaven me ſet wherein to move. 
My leaſt ſpot ſeen unto the earth ſo near, 
Wherefore that | compaſs that doth oft appear 
About my body, is the dampy miſt, 

From earth ariſing, ſtriving to reſiſt 

The rays my iull orb plenteouſly projects 
On the groſs cloud, whoſe thicknels it reflects, 
And mine own light about myſelf doth fling 
In equal parts, in faſhion of a ring ; 

For near'ſt to mortals though my ſtate J keep, 
Yet not the colour of the troubled deep, 
Thoſe ſpots ſuppoſed, nor the fogs that riſe 
From the dull earth, me any whit agrize ; 
Whoſe perſect beauty no way can indure, 

But what like me is excellently pure; 

For moiſt and cold although I do reſpire, 

Yet in myſelf had I not + genuine fire, 
When the groſs earth divided hath the ſpace 
Betwixt the full orb and my brother's face, 
Though I confeſs much leſſen'd be my light, 

I ſhould be taken utterly from ſight : _ 
And for I fo irregularly go, 

Therein wiſe Nature molt of all doth ſhow 
Her ſearchleſs judgment: for did I in all 
Keep on in that way, which ſtar-gazers call 
The *line ecliptic, as my glorious brother 
© Doth in his courſe, one oppoſite to other; 
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|< Twice every month, th' eclipſes of our light 


Poor mortals ſhould prodigiouſly aftright ; 
© Yet by proportion certainly I move, 
In rule of number, and the molt ] love | 


That which you call full, that moſt perfect ſeven 


{ 


Are male and female, which by mixture frame, 
It moſt myſterious, that as mine I claim ; 


The ſecond ſeven accompliſheth the time 
* Unto my fulneſs, in the third I range 
Leſs'ning again, the fourth then to my change: 


Through the bright circle of the zodiack 

In which I paſs, whoſe || quarters do appear 

As the four ſeaſons of my brother's year. 

Firſt in my birth am moiſten'd as his ſpring ;_ 
Hot as the ſummer, he illumining 

My orb, the ſecond ; my third quarter dry, 
As is his autumn; when from him I fly, 

© Depriv'd his bright beams, and as waxing old, 

« Laſtly, my wane is as his winter cold. 
Whereat ſhe paus'd ; who all the while ſhe ſpake, 


T 


The buſtling winds their murmur often brake; 


Cc 
Of three ꝶ and four made, which for odd and even Run 
- 
& 


Quarter'd thereby, firſt of which ſeven my prime, 


The which four ſevens the eight and t twenty make, t Ile 
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The MAN in the MOON. 


And being filent ſeemed yet to ſlay, 

To liſten if the had ought elſe to lay. 

When now the while much troubled was. his thought, 
And her fair ſpeech ſo craitily had caught 

Him, that the ſpirits ſoon ſhaking off the load 
Of the groſs fleſh, and hating her abode; 

Being thoroughly heated in theſe amorous fires, 
Wholly tranſported with the dear deſires 

Of her embraces : for the living ſoul, 

Being individual, uniform and whole, 

By her unwearied faculties doth find 

That which the fieth of duller earth by kind 
Not apprehends, and by her function makes 
Good her own ſtate ; EnDimiox now forſakes 

All the delights that ſhepherds do prefer, 

And ſets his mind ſo gen'rally on her, 

That all neglected to the groves and ſprings, 

He follows Pho BE, that him ſaicly brings 

(Is their great queen) unto the nymphiſh bowers, 
Wherein clear rivers beautified with flowers, 

The ſilver * Naides bathe them in the brack. 
nymphs of Sometime with her the ſea-horſe he doth back, 
the wa- | 5 
roy Amongſt the blue F Nereides ; and when 
+Nymphs Weary of waters, goddeſs like agen, 
of the ſea. She the high mountains actively aſſays, 
| NymPH3 And there amongſt the light || Oriades, 


wor That ride the ſwift Toes, PHotBE doth reſort ; 
tains. Sometime amongſt thole that with them comport, 
$Nymphs The & Hamadriades, doth the woods frequent; 
paler And there ſhe ſtays not; but incontinent, 


Calls down the Dragons that her chariot draw, 
And with Expimion pleaſed that ſhe ſaw, 
Mounteth thereon, in twinkling of an eye, 
Stripping the winds, beholding from the ſky 
The earth in roundneſs of a perfect ball, 
Which as a point but of this mighty all, 

iſe nature fix d, that permanent doth ſtay, 
Whereas the ſpheres by a diurnal ſway 
Of the firſt Mover carried are about. 
And how the ſeveral elements throughout, 
Strongly infolded, and the vaſt air ſpread 
In ſundry regions, in the which are bred 
Thoſe ſtrange impreſſions oſiten that appear 
To fearful mortals, and the cauſes there, 
And lightned by her piercing beams, he ſees 
The powerful Planets, how in their degrees, 
In their due ſeaſons they do fall and riſe: 

*The And how the Signs * in their triplicities 

signs in Be ſympathizing in their Trine conſents, 

their tri- With whoſe inferior forming elements, 


rome From which our bodies the complexions take, 
pa- 


3 Natures and number : ſtrongly and do make 


the ele. Our diſpoſitions like them, and on earth 
ments. The power the heavens have over mortal birth, 
That their effects which men call fortune, are 
As is that good or inauſpicious ſtar, 
Which at the frail nativity doth reign. 
Yet here her love could PHoE BE not contain, 
And knowledge him ſo ſtrongly doth infpire, 
That in moſt plenty, more he doth deſire; 
Raiſing him up to thoſe excelling ſights, _ 
The glorious heaven, where all the fixed lights, 
Whoſe images ſuppos'd to be therein, 5 
Are fram'd of ſtars, whoſe names did firſt begin 
By thoſe wiſe ancients, not to ſtellify _ 
The firſt world's heroes only, but imply 
To teach their courſes, for diſtinguiſhed 
In Conſtellations, a delight firſt bred 
In ſlothful man, into the ſame to look, 
That from thoſe figures nomination took, 
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| Which they reſembled her on carth below, 


So theſe great three moſt powerful of the reſt, 
| PHotBe, Diana, HEAT E, do tell, 


| * So", f 

| That ſeeth all things, will have her to lee, 3 
So far as where the ſacred angels be. 

| Thoſe hierarchies that Jove's great will ſupply, 

| Whoſe orders formed in triplicity, 

| Holding their places by the treble Trine, + Nine 

| Make up that holy F cheologick-nine : the molt 
t Thrones, Cherubin, and Seraphin that rite, holy num- 
As the firſt three; when Principalities, 1 5 

With Dominations, Poteſtates are plac'd eee 
The ſecond; and the Ephionian laſt, 


| Rapt up from Latmus, thus ſhe doth prefer, 
And goes about continually with her: 


| That he ſurveys not, and the places hidden 
| Whence ſimple truth and candle-light forbidden 


And the bright POR ſubtilly doth know 
The heavenly motions high her orb above, 
As well as thoſe that under her do move. 
For with long titles do we her inveſt, 


Her Tovereignty in heaven, in earth and hell; 

And wiſe Apollo, that doth likewiſe ſend 

Her his pure beams, with them doth likewiſe ſend 
His wond'rous knowledge, for that god molt bright, 
King of the Planets, * fountain of the light: 


f 1 the angels. 
Which Virtues, Angels, and Archangels be. | | 


Thus yonder Man that in the Moon you ſce, 


Over the world that every month doth look, 
And in the ſame there's ſcarce that ſecret nook 


Dare not approach, he peepeth with his light; 
Whereas ſuſpicious Policy by night 

Conſults with Murder, Baſeneſs at their hand, 
Armed to act whatever they command, 

With guilty conſcience and intent fo toul, 
That oft they ſtart at whooping of an owl, 


_ | Fearing leſt he the former ſhould betray : 


| Such a brave body could deſcend ſo low. 


| To ope his bags, and being ſure of all; 


| Almoſt as dim as his foul bleared eyes: 


And ſlily peering at a little pore, 
See one ſometimes content to keep the door : 
One would not think the bawd that did not know, 


And the baſe churl, the ſun that dare not truſt, 
With his old gold, yet ſmelling it doth ruſt, 
Lays it abroad, but locks himfelf within 
Three doubled locks, or ere he dare begin 


Elfe, yet therewith dare ſcarcely truſt the wall: 
And with a candle in a filthy ſtick, 

The. greaſe not fully covering the wick, 

Pores o'er his baſe god, forth a flame that fries, 


Yet like to a great murderer, that gave 
Some ſlight reward unto ſome bloody knave, 
To kill, the ſecond ſecretly doth lay, 


He the poor candle murd*reth ere burnt out, 

Becauſe that he the ſecreſy doth doubt ; 

And oftentimes the Mooned Man out-ſpies 

The eve-dropper, and circumſpectly eyes 

The thief and lover, *ſpecially which two 

With night and darkneſs have the molt to do. 

And not long ſince, beſides this, did behold 

Some of you here, when you ſhould tend your fold, 

A nights were wenching : thus he me doth tell. 
With that, they all in ſuch a laughter fell, 

That the field rang : when from a village near 

The watchful Cock crew, and with notes full clear 


| The early Lark ſoon ſummoned the day, _ | 1 


When they departed every one their way. 
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ODE S: with other LYRICK POESIES. 


TO THE | 
Worthy Knight and my Noble Friend, 


Sir HENRY GOODERE, 
A Gentleman of his Majeſty's Privy Chamber. 


HESE LyRick pieces, ſhort and few, 
Moſt worthy Sir, I ſend to you, 
To read them be not weary : 


Which oft at Powlſworth by the fire 
Hath made us gravely merry. 


Believe it, he muſt have the trick 
Of rhyming with invention quick, 
That ſhould do LyRicks well: 
But how I have done in this kind, 
Though in myſelf I cannot find, 
Your judgment beſt can tell, 


Th' old Britiſh Bards, upon their Harps, 
For falling flats, and riſing ſharps, 
That curiouſly were ſtrung ; 
To ſtir their Youth to warlike rage, 
Or their wild fury to aſſwage, 

In their looſe numbers ſung. 


No more [I for fools cenſures paſs, 
Than for the braying of an aſs, 


Nor once mine ear will lend them: 


If you but pleaſe to take in gree 


Theſe OpkEs, ſufficient 'tis to me; 
Your liking can commend them. 


Yours, 


M. DRAYTOMN. 
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DES J have called theſe my few Poems; which 


; how happy ſoever they prove, yet criticiſm itſelf 


cannot ſay, that the name is wrongfully uſurped : for (not 
to begin with definitions againſt the rule of oratory, nor 
ab ovo, againſt the preſcript rule of poetry in a poetical 
argument, but ſomewhat only to ſeaſon thy palate with a 


ſlight deſcription) an Ode is known to have been properly 


a Song, modelled to the antient harp, and neither too 


. ſhort breathed, as baſting to the end, nor compoſed of the 

longeſt verſes, as unfit for the ſudden turns and lofty 
tricks with which Apollo uſed to manage it. They are 
(as the learned ſay) divers: Some tranſcendently lofty, 


and far more high than the Epic (commonly called the 


| Heroic Poem) witneſs thoſe of the inimitable Pindar, 


conſecrated to the glory and renown of ſuch as returned 


in triumph from Olympus, Elis, Iſthmus, or the like: 


Others among the Greeks are amorous, ſoft, and made 
for chambers, as others for theatres; as were Anacreon's, 
the very delicacies of the Grecian Erato, which Muſe 
ſeemed to have been the minion of that Teian old Man, 
vhich compoſed them: Of a mixed kind were Horace's, and 
may truely therefore be called his mixed; whatſoever elſe 
are.mine, little partaking of the high dialect of the firſt : 

Though we be all to ſeek 

Of Pindar that great Greek. 


Nor altogether of Anacreon, the arguments being amo- 


rous, moral, or what elſe the Muſe pleaſeth. To write 


Aoth in thee, or draw cenſure upon myſelf, for ſinning 
againſt the Decorum of a preface, by reading a lecture, 
when it is enough to ſum the points. New they are, and 
the work of playing hours; but what other commenda- 
tion is theirs. and whether inherent in the ſubject, muſt 
be thine to judge. But to aff the goe-between of my 
Poems and thy applauſe, is neither my modeſty nor confi- 
dence, that oftener than once have acknowledged thee kind, 
and do not doubt hereafter to do ſomewhat in which I 
ſhall not fear thee juſt : And would at this time alſo gladly 


laſt Ode of this number, or if thou wilt, Ballad in my 


a Ballad; which for that I labour to meet truly therein 
with the old Engliſh garb, I hope as able to juſtify, as 


eſcaped in the printing, 1 bid thee farewel. 


much in this kind, neither know ] how it will reliſh, nor 
in fo doing, can I but injurioufly preſuppoſe ignorance or 


let thee underſtand what I think above the reſt, of the 


book : for both the great maſter of Italian rhymesPetrarch, 
and our Chaucer, and other of the upper houſe of the 
Muſes, have thought their canzons honoured in the title of 


the learned Colin Clout his Roundelay. Thus requeſting 
thee in thy better judgment, to correct ſuch faults as have 


M. DRAYTON. 


Pyren 
king 
Phoca: 
tempt! 
to ray 


the M. 


Pyreneus, 
king of 
Phocis at- 
temptin 
to e's 


theM uſes. 


Sam. lib. 
I. cap. 16. 


Orpheus 
the Thra- 
cian Poet. 
Caput 
Hebre ly- 
ramque 
Exip. &c. 
Ovid. lib. 
11. Me- 
tam. | 
*Mercury 
inventor 
of the 


© Harp, as 


Horace 
Ode 10. 
lib 7. cur- 
væq; lyræ 


parentem. 


Thebes 
ſeigned to 
have been 
| raiſed by 
muſick. 


* The an- 
cient Bri- 
tiſhprieſts, 
ſo called 
from their 
1 abode in 
E Woods, 


To Himſelf, and the Harp. 
N D why not I, as he 
That's greateſt, if as free, 
n ſundry ſtrains that ſtrive, 
Since there ſo many be) 
Th' old Lyrick kind revive? 


J will, yea, and I may; 

Who ſhall oppoſe my way ? 
For what is he alone, 

That of himſelf can ſay, 
He's heir of Helicon ? 


ApoLLo, and the Nine, 


Forbid no man their ſhri ne, 
That cometh with hands pure; 

Elſe they be ſo divine, | 
They will him not indure. 


For they be ſuch coy things, 

That they care not for Kings, 
And dare let them know it ; 

Nor may he touch their ſprings, 
That is not born a Poet. 


The Phocean it did prove, 

Whom when foul luſt did move, 
Thoſe Maids unchaſte to make, 

Fell, as with them he ſtrove, 
His neck and juſtly brake. 


That inſtrument ne'er heard, 


Struck by the ſkilful Bard, 


It ſtrongly to awake; 
But it th? infernals ſcar'd, 
And made Olympus quake. 


As thoſe prophetick ſtrings 

Whoſe ſounds with fiery wings 
Drove fiends from their abode, 

Touch'd by the beſt of Kings, 
That ſung the holy Ode, 


So his, which women flew, 


And it int? Hebrus threw, 


Such ſounds yet forth it ſent, 


| The banks to weep that drew, 


As down the ſtream it went. 


That by the Tortoiſe-ſhell, 


To * May a's Son it fell, 
The moſt thereof no doubt 

But ſure ſome power did dwell 
In him who found it out. 


- "The wildet of the” Beld. 


And air, with rivers t yield, 


Which mov'd ; that ſturdy glebes, 


And maſſy oaks could wield 
To raiſe the piles of || Thebes | 


And diverſly though ſtrong, 
So anciently we ſung | 


To it, that now ſcarce known, 


If firſt it did belong 
To Greece or if our own. 


The * Druides imbru'd 

V\ ith gore, on altars rude 
With ſacrifices crown'd 

In hollow woods bedew'd, 
Ador'd the trembling ſound. 


O D ES. 


| Though we be all to ſeek 
Of + Pinpax that great Greek, 
To finger it aright, 
The ſoul with power to ſtrike, 
His hand retain'd ſuch might. 


Or t him that Rome did grace, 
Whoſe airs we all embrace, 

That ſcarcely found his peer, 
Nor giveth Pnox zus place 
For ſtrokes divinely clear. 


The $ Iriſh IJ admire, 

And ſtill cleave to that lyre, 
As our muſick's mother, 

And think, till 1 expire, 
AeoLLo's ſuch another. 


As Britons, that ſo long 

Have held this antique ſong, 
And let all our carpers 

Forbear their fame to wrong, 
TH are right ſkilful harpers. 


| * SOUTHERN, I long thee ſpare, 
Yet wiſh thee well to fare, 
Who me pleaſed'ſt greatly, 
As firſt, therefore more rare, 
Handling thy harp neatly. 


To thoſe tnat with deſpight 
Shall term theſe numbers ſlight, 
Tell them their judgments blind, 
| Much erring from the right, 
| It is a noble kind. | 


Nor is't the verſe doth make, 
That giveth or doth take, 
*Tis poſſible to climb, 
To kindle, or to ſlake, 
Although in F SKeLToNn's rhyme, 


To the New YEAR. 


ICH ſtatue, double-fac'd, 
With marble temples grac'd, 
To raiſe thy godhead higher, 
In flames where altars ſhining, 
Before thy prieſts divining, 
Do od'rous fumes expire. 


Great Janvs, I thy pleaſure, 
With all the Theſpian treaſure, 
Do ſeriouſly purſue; - 
To the paſs'd year returning, 
As though the old adjourning, 
Yet bringing in the new. 


Thy ancient vigils yearly 
I have obſerved clearly, I 
Thy feaſts yet ſmoaking be; 
Since all thy ſtore abroad is, 
Give ſomething to my goddeſs, 
As hath been us'd by thee. 


Give her th* Eoan brightneſs, 


The roſes of the morning 

The riſing heav'n adorning, 
To meſh with flames of hair. 
3 e 


Wing' d with that ſubtil lightneſs, 
That doth tranſpierce the air; 
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Thoſe ceaſeleſs ſounds, above all, 
Made by thoſe orhs that move all, 
And every ſwelling there, 
Wrap'd up in numbers flowing, 
Them actually beſtowing, 
For jewels at het ear. 


O rapture great and holy, 

Do thou tranſport me wholly, 
So well her form to vary, 

That I aloft may bear her, 

Whereas I will inſphere her 
In ren high — ſtarry. 


And in my choice ain 
The ſoft and eaſy cloſures 
S0 amoroully ſhall meet; 
That ev'ry lively ceaſure 
Shall tread a perfect meaſure, 
Set on ſo equal feet. 


That ſpray to fame ſo fertile, 

The lover-crowning myrtle, 

In wreaths of mixed bows, 

Within whoſe ſhades are dwelling 

Thoſe beauties moſt excelling, 
Inthronꝰd upon her brows. 


Thoſe parallels ſo even, 

Drawn on the. face of heaven, 
That curious art ſuppoſes, 

Direct thoſe gems, whoſe clearneſs 

Far off amaze hy nearnels, | 
Each globe ſuch fire incloſes. 


Her boſom full of dliſſes, | 
By nature made for kiſſes, 
So pure and wond'rous clear, 
Whereas a thouſand graces 
Behold their lovely faces, 1120 
As they are bathing there. 


O, thou ſelf-little blindneſs, 
The kindneſs of unkindneſs, 

Yet one of thoſe divine; 
Thy brands to me were lever, 
Thy faſcia, and thy quiver, 

And thou this quill of mine. 


This heart ſo freſhly bleeding, 


Upon it own ſelf feeding, 
Whoſe wounds {till dropping be 


O love, thy ſelf confounding, 


ler coldneſs fo abounding, 


And yet ſuch heat in me. 


Yet if I be inf ired, 
Fl] leave thee fo Adtited, 

To all that ſhall ſucceed, 
That were they more than many, 
*Monegſt all, there is not any. 

That time ſo oft ſhall reed. 


Nor adamant ingraved, 

That hath been' Soicely "tf ſaved,” 
lspxa's name out-wears; 

So large a dower as this is, 


The greateſt oſten miſſes, 


The diagent that bears, | 


LH 


| 


To his VALENTINE. 


USE, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth chuſe a make, 
This day's Saint VALENTIxE's; 
For that good biſhop's ſake 
Get up, and let us ſee, 
What beauty it ſhall be, 
That fortune us aſſigns. 


But lo, in happy hour, 
The place wherein. ſhe lies, 
In yonder climbing tow'r, 
Gilt by the glitt' ring riſe; 
O Jove! ! that in a ſhow'r, 
As once that thund'rer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 
That I could her lutte. 


Her canopy Pl] draw, 


With ſpangled e bedight, 
No mortal ever law _ 
So raviſhing a ſight ; 
That it the gods might awe, 
And pow fully tranſpierce 
The globy univerſe, 
Out-ſhooting ev'ry light. 


My lips TI ſoftly lay 


Upon her heav'nly check, 


1 Dy'd like the dawning day, 


As poliſh'd ivory ſleek : 
And in her ear I'Il ſay; 
O, thou bright morning: ſtar, 
Tis I that come fo far, 
My Valentine to ſeek. 


Fach little bird, this tide, 


Doth chuſe her loved pheer, ; 
Which conſtantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, 


As nature is their guide: 


So may we two be true, 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were. 


The ſparrow, ſwan, the dove, 


Tho' Vexus birds they be, 
Yet are they are not for love 
So abſolute as we: 
For reaſon us doth move; 
They but by billing woo.: 
Then try what we can do, 
To whom each ſenſe is tree, 


Which we have more than they, 
By livelier organs ſway'd, 
Our appetite each Way 
More by our ſenſe obey'd : 
Our paſſions to diſplay, 
This ſeaſon us doth fit; 
Then let us follow it, 
As nature us doth lead. 


One kiſs in two let's break, 


Confounded with the touch, 
But half words let us ſpeak, 
Our lip's employ d fo much; 
Until we both grow weak,, 
With ſweetneſs. of thy breath,; 
O ſmother me to death: 
Long let our Joys $ be ſuch. 
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Let's laugh at them that chuſe 
Their Valentines by lot, 
To wear their names that uſe, 


Whom idly they have got: 


Such poor choice we refuſe, 
Saint VaLENTINE befriend ; 
We thus this morn may ſpend, 

Elſe, Mule, awake her not. 


The HEART. 


F thus we needs muſt go, 
What ſhall our one heart dos 
This one made of our two ? 


Madam, two hearts we break, 
And from them both did take 
The beſt, one heart to make. 


Half this is of your heart, 


Mine in the other part, 


Join'd by our equal art. 


Were it cemented, or ſown, 
By ſhreds or pieces known, 
We each might find our own. 


But *tis diſſolv'd, and fix d, 
And with ſuch cunning mix'dy 
No diff rence that betwixt. 


But how ſhall we agree, 
By whom it kept ſhall be, 
Whether by you, or me? 


It cannot two breaſts fill, 


One muſt be heartleſs ſill, 
Until the other will. 


It came to me to-day, 


When I will it te ſay, 


With whether it would ſtay * 


It told me, In your breaſt, 
Where it might hope to reſt : 
For if it were my gueſt, 


For certainty it knew, 
That I would ſtill anew 
Be ſending it to ou. 


Never. 1 think, had two 


Such work, ſo much to do, 


A unity to Woo. 


Yours was ſo cold- an chaſte, 


_ Whilſt mine with zeal did walls 


Like fire with water plac'd. 


How did my heart inereat, | 
How pant, how did it beat, 
Till it could give yours heat! 


Till to that temper brought, 
Through our perfection wrought, 


That bleſſing either's thought. . 2: 


In ſuch a height it lies, 
From this baſe world's dull eyes, 
That heaven it not envies. | 


All that this earth can ſhow, 
Our heart ſhall not once know, 
For it too vile and low. 


| 
1 
1 
{ 
1 
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The Sacriricse fo APOLLO, 


Rieſts of AroLLo, facred be the room, 

For this learn'd meeting: let no barbarous groom. 
| How brave ſoe'er he be, 

| Attempt to enter ; 

| But of the Muſes free, 

| None here may venture; 

This for the Delphian prophets is prepar'd : 

The profane vulgar are from hence debarr'd. 


| 
And ſince the feaſt ſo happily begins, 
Call up thoſe fair Nine, with their violins ; 
They are begot. by Jove, ' 
Then let us place them, 
Where no clown in may ſhove, 
That may diſgrace them : 
But let them near to young Arol v0 ſit; 
So ſhall his foot- pace over- flow with wit. 


Where be the Graces, where be thoſe fair three 7 
In any hand they may not abſent be: 


They to the gods are dear, 

And they can humbly 

Teach us ourſelves to bear, 

And do things comely : 

They, and the Muſes, riſe both from one ſtem, 
They grace the Mules, and the Muſes them. 


Whereon ſwoln Bacchus, crowned with a vine, 
Is graven; and fill out, 
It well beſtowing, 
To ev'ry man about, 
In goblets flowing 
Let not a man drink, but in draughts found ; 
To our god Pnor bus let the RE, g round. 


Ter your jeſts fly at large; yet therewithal 

See they be falt, but yet not mix'd with gall: 
Not tending to diſgrace, 

But fairly given, 

Becoming well the place, 

Modeſt and even; | 

|That they with tickling pleaſure may provoke | 
{Laughter 1 in him, on whom the Je 1 is brokee. 


Or if the deeds of heroes ye rehearſe, 
Let them be ſung in ſo well-order'd. verſe, 
That each word have its weight, 
Yet run with pleaſure; 
Holding one ſtately height; 
In ſo brave mealure, | 
That they may make the ſtiffeſt WE ſeem weak, 
And damp Jove's thunder, when it loud'ſt doth ſpeak: 


———— — —— —U 


And if ye liſt to exerciſe your vein, 
Or in the ſock, or inthe buſkin'd ſtrain, 
Let art and nature go 
One with the other; 
Yet fo, that art may ſhow 
Nature her mother ; 
The thick-brain'd audience lively to awake, 
ibs with ſhrill claps the theatre do ſhake. 


Sing hymns to Bacenvs then, with hands uprear d, 

Offer to Jove, who moſt is to be fear'd : | 
From him the Muſe we have, 

; From him proceedeth 

More than we dare to crave ; 

*Tis he that feedeth 

Them, whom the world would ſtarve ; then let the lyre 


Sound, whilſt his altars endleſs flame expire, 


Bring forth your flaggons (fill'd with ſparkling wine) 


To 
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Aidens, why ſpare ye? 
Or whether not dare ye 
Correct the blind ſhooter ? 
Becauſe wanton VENus, 
So oft that doth pain us, 
Is her ſon's tutor. 


Now in the ſpring 


He proveth his wing, 

The field is his bower, 
And as the ſmall bee 
About flyeth he, 


From flower to flower. 


And w-antonly roves 
Abroad in the groves, 

And in the air hovers, 
Which when it him deweth, 


His feathers he meweth, 


In ſighs of true lovers. 


And ſince doom'd by fate, 
(That well knew his hate) 
That he ſhould be blind; 
For very deſpite, 
Our eyes be his white, 
So wayward his kind. 


If his ſhafts loſing, 
(Ill his mark chooſing) 
Or his bow broken; 
The moan VENVUs maketh, 
And care that ſhe taketh, 
Cannot be ſpoken, 


To Vutcan commending 
Her love, and ſtraight ſending 


Her doves and her ſparrows, 


With kiſſes unto him, 


And all but to woo him, 
To make her ſon arrows. 


Telling what he hath done, 
(Saith ſhe, Right mine own ſon) 
In her arms him ſhe cloſes, 
Sweets on him fans, | 
Laid in down of her ſwans, 
His ſheets leaves of roſes. 


And feeds him with kiſſes; 


Which oft when he miſles, 


He ever is froward : 
The mother's o'er Joying 
Makes by much coying 

The child ſo untoward. 


Yer in a fine net, 
That a ſpider ſet; 
The maidens had caught him, 


Had ſhe not been near him, 


And chanced to hear him, 
More good they had taught him 


An AMOURET ANACREONTICK, 


\ | bay good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, 
o call you's loſt ; 

For all the coſt 

Words can beſtow, 

So poorly ſhow 


Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways 
Senſe hath, come ſhort : 
Whereby report 
Falls them under ; 
That when wonder 
More hath ſeized, 
| Yet not pleaſed, 
That it in kind 
Nothing can find, 
Lou to expreſs: 
Nevertheleſs, 
As by globes ſmall, 
This mighty ALL 
Is ſhew'd, though far 
From life, each ſtar 
A world being: 
So we ſeeing | 
You, like as that, 
Only truſt what 
Art doth us teach; 
And when I reach 
At moral things, 
And that my ſtrings 
Gravely ſhould ſtrike, 
Straight ſome miſlike 
Blotteth mine Opx. 
As with the load 
The ſteel we touch, 
Forc'd ne'er ſo much, 
Vet ſtill removes 
To that it loves, 
Till there it ſtays 
So to your praiſe 
I turn ever, 
And though never 
From you moving, 
Happy ſo vis 


Love's CoNQUEsT. 


Er*t granted meto chuſe, 
How I would end my days; 
Since I this liſe muſt loſe, 


It ſhould be in your praiſe; 


For there is no bays 
Can be ſet above you. 


S'impoſſibly 1 love vou 
And for you fit fo high, 

 Whence none may remove yon 
In my clear poeſy, 
That I oft deny 

You ſo ample merit. 


The freedom of my ſpirit 


Maintaining ſtill my cauſe, 


Your ſex nor to inherit, 


Urging the Salique laws; 


But your virtue draws 
From me every due. 


Thus {till you me purſue, 
'That no where I can dwell, 
By fear made juſt to you, 


Who naturally rebel, 


Of you that excel ; 
That ſhould [ ſtill nale. 


Vet will you want ſome rite, 

That loſt in your high praiſe 
I wander to and fro, 

As ſeeing ſundry ways : 

Yet which the right not know 
To get out of this maze. 


— | 
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And as there plenty grows 


Jo the VI INA NV VOYAGE. Of lawrel every where, 
| | 5 ApolLo's ſacred tree, 
Ob brave heroic minds, You it may ſee, 
Worthy yourcountry's name, A poet's brows 
That honour ſtill purſue, | To crown, that may ſing there. 
Whilſt loit'ring hinds 3 
Lurk here at home, with ſhame. Thy voyages attend, 
Go, and ſubdue, | Induſtrious HackLvir, 
X Whoſe reading ſhall inflame 
Britons, you ſtay too long, Men to ſeek fame, 
Quickly aboard beſtow you, And much commend 
And with a merry gale To after-times thy wit. 


Swell your ſtretch'd fail, 
With vows as ſtrong, | BR 
As the winds that blow you. An Ove Written in the PEAK, 


Your courſe ſecurely ſteer, 
Welt and by ſouth forth keep, Shall we not touch our lyre ? 
Rocks, lee-ſhores, nor ſhoals, Shall we not ſing an Ops ? 
When EoLvs ſcowls, £ Shall that holy fire, 


You need not fear In us that ſtrongly glow'd 
„ 5 ea 
So abſolute the deep. In this cold air expire? 


His while we are abroad, 


And chearfully at ſea, Long ſince the ſummer laid 


Succeſs you ſtill intice - Her luſty brav'ry d 
5 | ry down, 
To get the pearl and gold, The autumn half is way'd, 
And ours to hold, And Box as 'gins to frown, 
ViRGINa, : Since now I did behold 
Earth's only paradiſe. | Great BrvurTe's firſt builded town. 
Where nature hath in ſtore | | Though in the utmoſt Peak 


Fowl, veniſon, and fiſh, A while we do remain, 


And the fruitful'ſt ſoil, | Amongſt the mountains bleak 
Without your toil, | Expos'd to fleet and rain, 


Three harveſts more, : No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
All greater than your wiſh. | To exerciſe our vein. 


And the ambitious vine 

Crowns with his purple maſs, 
I The cedar reaching high 
4 To kiſs the ſky, 


| What though bright Pnoxhus' beams 
= Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 


] | : With beauteous nymphs abound, 
3 The cypreſs, pine, And by old Camber's ſtreams 

1 And uſeful ſaſſafras. Be many wonders found; 

0 To whoſe, the golden age Let many rivers clear 

I Still nature's laws doth give, Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, 

1 85 No other cares that tend, And what of all moſt dear, 


But them to defend 
From winter's age, 
That long there doth not live. 


Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T” aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 


When as the luſcious ſmell Thoſe grim and horrid caves, : 
Of that delicious land, Whoſe looks affright the day, 
Above the ſeas that flows, Wherein nice Nature ſaves 


The clear wind throws, | VVV e 
Your hearts to ſwell at ſhe would not bewray, 


LAOS 
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g Our better leiſure craves, if 

In kenning of the ſhore In places 1475 
| places far or near « 41 

(Thanks to God firſt. given) | Or famous, or obſcure, [ | 
O you the happy ſt men, Where wholeſom is the air, "# 


Be frolick then, 
Loet cannons roar, 
Frighting the wide heaven. 


r 


Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The muſe is ſtill in ure. 


| 


And in regions far | | Ei Prrruc Lo Cj 1 
F g s DEFENCE againſt the Ib CRITIC. "1 
BY Such heroes bring ye forth, * | 11 4 
Y As thoſe from whom we came, | 3 I | #1 1 
And plant our name | T N 
Und Nor addeth it, nor takes, 8) 4 
Under that ſtar | n e: 13 
Not known unto our north. | From that nien WE. opel; | „ 
| — Things imaginary [10 WE 
| Dofo ſtrangely vary, | 16 
3 That quickly we them loſe. 1 4 
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And what's quickly begot, 


As ſoon again is not, 


This do I truely know : 
Yea, and what's borne with pain, 
That ſenſe doth long'ſt retain, 
Gone with a greater flow. 


Yet this critic ſo ſtern, 
But whom, none muſt diſcern, 
Nor perfectly have ſeeing, 
Strangely lays about him, 
As nothing without him 
Were worthy of being. 


That I myſelf betray 
To that moſt public way, 
Where the world's old bawd, 
Cuſtom, that doth humour, 
And by idle rumour, 
Her dotages applaud. 


That whilſt ſhe ſtill prefers 
Thoſe that be wholly hers, 
Madneſs and ignorance, 


I creep behind the time, 


From ſpertling with their crime, 
And glad too with my chance. 


O wretched world the while, 


8 When the evil moſt vile 


Beareth the faireſt face, 


And inconſtant lightneſs, 


With a ſcornful lightneſs, | 
The beſt things doth diſgrace, 


| Whilſt this ſtrange knowing beaſt, 


Man, of himſelf the leaſt, 
His envy declaring, 
Makes virtue to deſcend, 
Her title to defend, 
Againſt him, much preparing. 


Yet theſe me not delude, 

Nor from my place extrude, 
By their reſolved hate; 

Their vileneſs that do know, 


Which to myſelf I ſhow, 


To keep above my fate. 
To his RIVAL. 


ER lov'd I moſt, 
By thee that's loſt, 
Though ſhe were won with leiſure ] 
She was my "gy e 
But to my 
Thou ſpoil'ſt me of 1 my treaſure. 


The ſhip full fraught 
With gold, far ſought, 


Though ne er ſo wiſely helmed, 


May ſuffer wreck 
In failing back, 
By tempeſt overwhelmed. 
But ſhe, good ſir, 
Did not prefer 


You, for that I was ranging ; 


But for that ſhe 
Found faith in me, 

And ſhe lov'd to be changing. 
Therefore boaſt not 
Your happy lot, 

Be ſilent now you have her ; 
The time I knew 
She ſlighted you, 


When! was in her favour. 


None ſtands fo faſt, 
But may be caſt 
By fortune, and diſgraced : 
Once did I wear 
Her garter there, 
Where you her glove have placed. 


I had the vow 
That thou haſt now, 
And glances to diſcover 


Her love to me, 
And ſhe to thee 


Reads but old leſſons over. 


She hath no ſmile 
That can beguile, 
But as my thought I know itz 
Yea, to a hair, 
Both when and where 
And how ſhe will beſtow it. 


What now is thine 
Was only mine, 

And firſt to me was given; 
Thou laugh'ſt at me, 
I laugh at thee, 

And thus we two are even. 


But I'll not mourn, 
But ſtay my turn, 
The wind may come about, ir, 
And once again 
May bring me in, 
And help to bear you out, fir, 


4 SKELTONIAD, 
TY muſe ſhould be ſprightly, 


Yet not handling lightly 
Things grave; as much loth, 
Things that be ſlight, to cloath 
Curiouſly : to retain 
The comelineſs in main, 

Is true knowledge and wit. 
Nor me forc'd rage doth fit, 
That I thereto ſhould lack 


Tobacco, or need ſack, 
Which to the colder brain 


Is the true Hippocrene; 

Nor did I ever care 

For great fools, nor them | Pare. 
Virtue, though neglected, 

Is not ſo dejected, 

As vilely to deſcend 

To low baſeneſs their end; 


Neither each rhyming ſlave 


Deſerves the name to have 

Of poet : ſo the rabble 

Of tools, for the table, | 
That have their jeſts by heart, 


As an actor his part, 


Might aſſume them chairs 


Amongſt the muſes heirs. 


Parnaſſus is not clome 

By every ſuch mome; 

Up whoſe ſteep fide who ſwerves 

It behoves 1 have ſtrong nerves : 

My reiolution ſuch, 

How well, and not how much, 

To write, "thus do I fare, 

Like ſome, few good that care 

(The evil ſort among) 

How well to live, and not how long. 


The 


O D ES. 


Ib RA; in which name 1 hide 
| Her, in my heart deify'd, 
The, CRT E R. For what good man's mind can ſee, 


4 | Only her Ip EAS be 
Ood folk, for gold or hire, She, in whom the virtues came 
But help me to a cryer | In woman's ſhape, and took her name, e 
For my poor heart is run aſtray She ſo far paſt imitation, IT 
After two eyes, that paſs'd this way. As but nature our creation 1 
O yes, o yes, o yes, Could not alter, ſhe had aimed 
It there be any man, More then woman to have framed : 
In town or country, can She, whoſe truely written ſtory, 
Bring me my heart again, To thy poor name ſhall add more glory, 
P11 pleaſe him for his pain; | 


Than if it ſhould have been thy chance 


And by theſe marks I will you ſhow, T” have bred ourkingsthat conquer'd France. 
That only I this heart do owe. Had ſhe been born the former age, 
It is a wounded heart, That houſe had been a pilgrimage, 


Wi herein yet ſticks the dart, And reputed more divine, 
Ev'ry piece fore hurt throughout it, Than + WaisInGHaM or T BECRET's ſhrine. 
Faith, and troth, writ round about it: That * princeſs, to whom thou doſt owe 
It was a tame heart, and a dear, Thy freedom, whoſe clear bluſhing ſnow 
And never us'd to roam; The envious ſun ſaw, when as ſhe 


But having got this haunt, I tear Naked rode to make thee free, 
Twill hardly ftay at home. 3 I Was but her type, as to foretell, 
For God's ſake, walking by the way, Thou ſhould'ſt bring forth one, ſhould excell 


If you my heart do ſee, 


Her bounty, by whom thou ſhould'ſt have 
Either impound it for a ftray, 


More honour than ſhe freedom gave ; 


Or ſend it back to me. | And that great + queen, which but of late 133 
e | 'RuPd this land in peace and ſtate, | Frs et 
To His COY LOYE, Had not been, but heaven had ſworn, 


A maid ſhould reign when ſhe was born, 
Of thy ſtreets which thou hold'ſt beſt 


A CANZONET. And moſt frequent of the reſt, 4 
Pray thee love, love me no more, 55 * N 8 | : 8 on = 
| Call home the heart you gave me, Let thy Maids from Flora's bowers, | l "His _ 
but in vain that ſaint adorec, With their choice and daintieſt flowers miſtreſs's 
That can, but will not ſave me : Deck thee up, and from their ſtore "ye... 
Theſe poor half kiſſes kill me quite; With brave carlands crown that door. 
Was ever man thus ſerved ? The old man paſſing by that way, 
Amidſt an ocean of delight, To his Son in time ſhall ſay, wg 
For pleaſure to be ſtarved. 20s was ** any rot which lang 
INE | O after- ages ſha ung; | 
Shew me no more thoſe ſnowy breaſts, Who aa Heck being raſſed by, 
With azure rivers branched, Back to that houſe ſhall caſt his eye, 
Where whilſt mine eye with plenty feaſts, Speaking my verſes as he goes, 
Yet is my thirſt not ſtanched. And with a ſigh ſhut ev'ry cloſe. 
O TaxTaLvs, thy pains ne'er tell, | Dear city, travelling, by thee, 
By me thou art prevented ; When thy riſing ſpires I ſee, 
*Tis nothing to be plagu'd in hell, I T Deſtined her place of birth; 
But thus in heaven tormented. Yet methinks the very earth 
| 11 _ __ | Hallowedis, fo far as I 
Clip me no more in thoſe dear arms, | Can thee poſſibly deſcry : 
Nor thy life's comfort call me; Then thou dwelling in this place, 
O, theſe are but too powerful charms, Hearing ſome rude hind diſgrace 
And do but more enthrall me. Thy city with ſome ſcurvy thing, 
But ſee how patient I am grown, Which ſome jeſter forth did bring, 
| In all this coyle about thee; Speake theſe lines where thou do'ſt come, 
Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone, And ſtrike the ſlave for ever dumb. 
I cannot live without thee. 1 05 | 
To the CaMBRo-BRrIToNs, and their Hake, 
AM H T MN His BALLAD of AGINCOURT. 
To His Lady's Birth-place, | AIR ſtood the wind for France, 
| When we our fails advance, 
OVENTRY, that doſt adorn . YT TFORS - 
The country wherein I was born, By or ah Bagh 4 
4 Des Yet thereih lies not thy praiſe, ys E _ 2 IE 
try finely Why 1 ſhould crown thy tow'rs with bays : 1 With ret . por et 
walled, *Tis not thy + wall me to thee weds, 1 1. * on 2 2 
* The Thy ports, nor thy proud pyramids, of anded Ring Hann r. | 
On Not thy trophies of the * boar, Ang 


boar of But that ſhe which I adore, 
mighty Which ſcarce goodneſs ſelf can pair, 
bigneſs. Firſt their breathing bleſt thy air. 


+ Two famous pilgrimages, the one in Norfolk the other in Kent. 
* Godiva, duke Leofrick's wife, who obtained the freedom of the 
city of her huſband, by riding through it naked. 
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And takin _ a fort, 
Furniſh'd in warlike ſort, 
Marcheth towards Agincourt 
In happy hour; 
Skirmiſhing day by day 
With thoſe that ſtop'd his way, 
Where the French gen'ral lay 
With all his power. 


Which in his height of pride, 
King Hr NR to deride, 
His ranſom to provide 

To the king ſending. 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile 


Yet with an angry ſmile, 


Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 


Quoth our brave HENRY then, 


Though they to one be ten, 


Be not amazed. 
Yet have we well begun, 
Battles ſo bravely won 
Have ever to the ſun 

By fame been raiſed. 


And for myſelf, quoth he, 
This my full reſt ſnall be, 
England ne'er mourn for me, 
Nor more eſteem me. 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth lie ſlain, 
Never ſhall ſhe ſuſtain 
Loſs to redeem me. 


Poitiers and Creſſy tell, 

When moſt their pride did ſwell, 

Under our ſwords they fell, 
No leſs our {kill is, 


Than when our grandſire great, 
Claiming the regal ſeat, 


By many a warlike feat 
Lop'd the French lillies. 


; The duke of York ſo dread 
The eager vaward led; 
With the main HENRY ſped, 


Amongſt his hench-men, 
ExcksrER had the rear, 
A braver man not there, 


O lord how hot they were 


On the falſe Frenchmen ! 


They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour ſhone, 


Drum now to drum did groan, 


To hear, was wonder ; 


That with cries they make, 


The very earth did ſhake, 
Trumpet to trumpet ſpake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


O DES. 1 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble ERIN HAM, 
Which didſt the ſignal aim 
To our hid forces; 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a ſtorm ſuddenly, 
The Engliſh archery 
Stuck the French horſes. 


With Spaniſh yew fo ſtrong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
Thar like to ſerpents ſtung, 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow ſtarts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true Engliſh hearts, 
Stuck cloſe together. 


When down their bows they threw, 

And forth their bilbows drew, 

And on the French they flew ; 
Not one was tardy ; 

Arms were from ſhoulders ſent, 


Scalps to the teeth were reat, 


Down the French peaſants went, 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
His broad ſword brandiſhing, 
Down the French hoſt did ding, 
As to o'erwhelm it; 

And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood beſprent, 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruiſed his helmet. 


GLo'sTER, that duke fo good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England ſtood, 

With his brave brother, 
CLARENCE, -in ſteel fo bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fight 

- Scarce ſuch another. 


Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxrorp the foe invade, 
And cruel ſlaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 
SUFFOLK his ax did ply, 


 BzauvmonT and WilLLoucGHBy 


Bare them right doughtily, 
FERRERS and FANHOPE. 


Upon faint Carspin's day 


Fought was this noble fray, 
Which Fame did not delay, 
To England to carry; 
O, when ſhall Engliſh men 
With ſuch acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a king HARRY? 


PASTORALS. 
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CONTAINING 


By MICHAEL 


DRATTON, Eſq; 


To the Honour of my Noble PAT R ON 


To the Reader of his PasTORALS. 


8 is to be ſaid, by way of general preparative, 
touching the name, and nature bf Paſtoral poeſy, 
vefore I give thee my Paſtorals. Paſtorals, as they are a 


ſpecies of poeſy, /ignify feigned dialogues, or other ſpeeches 
in verſe, fathered upon herdſmen, whether opiliones, 
bubulci, &c. that is to ſay, ſhepherds, neat-herds, 
&c. who are ordinary perſons in this kind of poem, wor- 


thily therefore to be called baſe, or low. This, as all other 


| forms of poeſy (excepting perhaps the admirable Latin 


Piſcatories of that noble Neapolitan Sanazara) hath 
been received from the Greeks, and as at the ſecond hand, 
from the Romans. The ſubject of Paſtorals, as the lan- 
guoge of it ought to be poor, ſilly, and of the coarſeſt woof 
in appearance; nevertheleſs, the moſt high, and moſt 
noble matters of the world may be ſhadowed in then, and 


for certain ſometimes are : But he who hath almoſt nothing 


paſtoral in his Paſtorals, but the name (which is my caſe) 


deals more plainly, becauſe detracto velamine, he-ſpeaks | 


of moſt weighty things. The Greek Paſtorals of Thxo- 


CRITUS have the chief praiſe. Whether VIxOII. in his 


Bucolics hath kept within paſtoral humbleneſs, let Sca- 
LIGER, and the nation of learned Cenſors diſpute : the 
bleſſing which came in them to the teſtimonial majeſty of 


M. DRAVTON. 


the Chriſtian name, out of S1BYLs monuments, cited be- 


this time and place to ſhew the originals of this invention: 
let it here ſuffice to have pointed out the beſt, and them 
ſo old, as may ſerve for preſcription. The chief law of 
Paſtorals is the ſame which is of all poeſy, and of all wiſe 


without leave, or without at leaſt fair warning. For ſo 
did V1RGIL, when he wrote, 5 


— Paulo majora canamus. 


Maſter F.DMUND SPENSER had done enough for the im- 
mortality of his name, had he only given us his Shepherd's 
Kalendar, a maſter-piece if any. The Colin Clout of 
SKOGGAN, under King HENRY the Seventh, is pretty: 
But BaRKLEY's Ship of Fools hath twenty wiſer in it. 
SPENSER 7s the prime Paſtoraliſt of England. My Paſto- 
rals bold upon a new ſtrain, muſt ſpeak for themſelves, and 
the tabor ſtriking up, if thou haſt in thee any country 
quickfitver, thou hadjt rather be at the ſport, than hear 


hereof. Farewel. 


180 THE 


fore Chriſt's birth, muſt ever make Vix oil. venerable with) 
me: And in the Angels ſong to ſhepherds at our Saviour's 
Nativity, Paſtoral poeſy ſeems conſecrated. It is not of 


carriage, to wit, DRcoxuu, and that not to be exceed 
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ECLOGUES. 


THE 
FIRST ECLOGUE. 


Hcœbus full out his yearly courſe had run, 
P (The woeful Winter labouring to out-wear) 
And though *twas long firſt, yet at length begun 
To heave himſelf up to our hemiſphere, 
For which pleas'd heaven to ſee this happy hour, 
O'ercome with joy wept many a ſilver ſhower. + 


When Philomel, the augur of the Spring, 
Whoſe tunes expreſs a brother's trait'rous fact, 


This only reſts, time ſhall devour m 

And to affliction miniſter relief, 

When as there never ſhall ſucceed a morrow, 

Whoſe labouring hours ſhall lengthen out my grief, 
Nor in my breait care fit again fo deep: 


Tyring the fad night with diſtemper'd ſleep. 


And when that time expired hath the date, 
What wears out all things, laſtly periſh muſt, 
And that all-ſearching and impartial fate 

| Shall take account of long-forgotten duſt, 
When every being ſilently ſhall ceaſe, 
Lock'd in the arms of everlaſting peace. 


Now. in the ocean Tir ax quench'd his flame, 
That ſummon'dCyxTHIa; to {et up her light, 
And ſhe the near'ſt of the celeſtial frame, 


Whilſt the freſh groves with her complaints do ring, 


To Cynthia her ſad tragedy doth act. 


Sat the moſt glorious on the'brow of night ; 
When the poor ſwain, with heavineſs oppreſt, 


The jocund mirl preach'd on the higheſt ſpray, _ 


Sings his love forth, to ſee the pleaſant May. 


The crawling ſnake againſt the morning ſun, 

Like Iris ſhews his ſundry colour'd coat, 

The gloomy ſhades and enviouſly doth ſhun, 

Raviſh'd to hear the warbling birds to roat, 
The buck forſakes the lawns where he hath fed, 
Fearing the hunt ſhould view his velvet head. 


Through every part diſperſed is the blood, 
The luſty Spring in fullneſs of her pride : 
Man, bird, and beaſt, each tree and every flood, 
Highly rejoicing in this goodly tide : 

Save Rowland, leaning on a * ranpike tree, 
Waſted withage, forlorn with woe was he. 


Great God, quoth he, (with hands rear'd to the {ky) 
Thou wiſe Creator of the ſtarry light, 
Whoſe wond'rous works thy eſſence do imply, 
In the dividing of the day and night: 
The earth relieving with the teeming Spring, 
Which the late Winter low before did bring, 


O thou ſtrong Builder of the firmament, 
Who placed'ſt PHozBus in his fiery car, 
And for the planets wiſely didſt invent 
Their ſundry manſions, that they ſhould not jar, 
Appointing Pnorzus miſtreſs of the night, 
From Titan's flames to fetch her forked light. 


From that bright palace where thou reign'ſt alone, 
Whole floor with ſtars is gloriouſly inchas'd; 
Before the foot-ſtool of whoſe glittering throne 
Thoſe thy high orders ſeverally are plac'd, 
Receive my vows, that may thy court aſcend, 
Where thy clear preſence all the powers attend, 


Shepherds great Sovereign, graciouſly receive, 

Thoſe thoughts to thee continually erected, 

Nor let the world of comfort me bereave, 

Whilſt I before it ſadly lie dejected, 

Whoſe fins, like fogs that over-cloud the air, 
Darken thoſe beams which promis'd me ſofair. 


My hopes are fruitleſs, and my faith is vain, 
And but mere ſhews, diſpoſed me to mock, 
Such are exalted baſely that can fein. 
And none regards juſt RowLAND of the Rock. 


To the could earth ſunk ſadly down to reſt. 
The SECOND ECLOGUE. 


Ight my youth's mirth become the aged years, 
My gentle ſhepherd, father of us all, 
Where with 1 wonted to delight my pheers, 


When to their ſports they pleaſed me to call. 


—_—— 


| Now would I tune my + miſkins on this green, 

And frame my verſe, the virtues to untold _ 
Of that ſole Pho x ix bird, my life's ſole queen, * 

_ | Whoſe locks do ſtain the three times burniftd gold. 

But melancholy ſettled in thy ſpleen, 

My rhymes ſeem harſh to thy unreliſh'd taſte, 

Thy wits that long repleniſh*d have not been, 

| Wanting kind moiſture, do unkindly waſte. 


5 Winken 
Well, wanton, laugh not my old age to {corn 
Nor twit me ſo, my ſenſes to have loſt, 
The time hath been, when as my hopeful morn 
{ Promis'd as much as now thy youth can boaſt. 


My direful cares been drawn upon my face, 

In crooked lines with age's iron pen, 

The morphew quite diſcoloured the place, 
Which had the power t' attract the eyes of men. 


What mock'd the lilly, bears this tawney dye, 
And this once crimfon, looks thus deadly pale, 
Sorrow hath ſet his foot upon mine eye, 

| And hath for ever periſhed my ſale. 


A cumber-world, yet in the world am left, 

A fruitleſs plot with brambles over-grown : 

Of all thoſe joys, that pleas'd my youth, bereft, 
And now too late my folly but bemoan. 


Thoſe dainty ſtrains of my well-tuned reed, 
Which many a time have pleas'd the curious ears, 
In me no more thoſe pleafing thoughts do breed, 
But tell the errors of my wandring years. 


Thoſe poys' ning pills been biding at my heart, 
Thoſe loathſome drugs unſeaſon d youth did chaw 


To thoſe fat paſtures, which flocks healthful keep, 


Malice denys me entrance with my ſheep. 


Yet nill I nature enviouſly accuſe, 

Nor blame the Heavens thus hapleſs me to make, 

What they impoſe, but vainly we refule, 

When not our power their puniſhment can ſlake, 
Fortune the world that towzes to and fro, 
Fickle to all, is conſtant in my woe. 


Not once ſo ſweet, but now they be as tart 
Not in the mouth, what they are in the maw. 


| Even ſo I ween : for thy old age's fever 
Deems ſweeteſt potions bitter as the gall, 
And thy cold palate, having loſt the favour, 
Receives no comfort by a cord:al. 


WINEEN. 
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E CLO GU ES. 


WINKEN. 
As thou art, once was I a gameſome boy, 
IIl-winter'd now, and aged as you ſee, 
And well I know, thy ſwallow-winged joy 
Quickly ſhall vaniſh as *tis fled from me. 


When on the arch of thy eclipſed eyes, 

1ime ſhall have deeply character'd thy death, 
And ſun-burnt age thy kindly moiſture dries, 
Thy waſted lungs be niggards of thy breath ; 


Thy brawn-falln arms and thy declining back 
To the ſad burthen of thy years ſhall yield, 
And that thy legs their wonted force ſhall lack, 
Able no more thy wretched trunk to wield. 


Now am I like the knotty aged oak, 

Whom waſting time hath made a tomb for duſt, 
Thar of his branches reft by tempeſt ſtroke, 
His bark conſumes with canker- worms and ruſt. 


And though thou ſeem'ſt like to the bragging bryer, 


And ſpread'ſt thee like the morn-lov'd marygold, 
Yet ſhall thy ſap be ſhortly dry and ſeer, 
Thy gaudy bloſſoms blemiſhed with cold. 


Even ſuch a wanton and unruly ſwain, 

Was little RowLanD, when as lately he 
Upon the verge of yonder neighb'ring plain, 
Carved this rhyme upon a beechen tree. 


T HE N this great univerſe no leſs 
4 Can ſerve her praiſes to expreſs : 
Betwixt her eyes, the poles of love, 
The hoſt of heavenly beauties move, 
Depainted in their proper ſtories, 
As well toe fix'd as wandering glories, 
IM hich from their proper orbs not go 
Whether they gyre ſwift or flow : 24 
Where from their lips, when fhe doth ſpeak, - 
The muſic of thoſe ſpheres do break, | 
Which their harmonious motion breedeth : 
From whoſe chearful breath proceedeth © 
That balmy ſweetneſs that gives birth 
To every offspring of the earth: 
The ſtructure of whoſe gen'ral frame, 
And ſtate wherein ſhe moves the ſame, 
Is that proportion, heaven's beſt treaſure, 
I hereby it doth all poize and meaſure, 
So that alone her happy fight 
Contains perfection and delight. 


O divine love, which fo aloft can raiſe, 
And lift the mind out of the earthly mire, 
And doſt inſpire us with ſo glorious praiſe, 


As with the heavens doth equal man's deſire : 


What doth not help to deck thy holy ſhrine, 
With Venus? myrtle and AeoLLo's tree ? 
Who will not ſay that thou art moſt divine, 


At leaſt, confeſs a deity in thee? 


N WINKEN. 

A fooliſh boy, full ill is he repay'd : 

For now the wanton pines in endleſs pain, 
And ſore repents what he before miſ-ſaid. _ 
So may they be, which can ſo lewdly feign. 


Now hath this yonker torn his treſſed locks, 

And broke his pipe which was of ſound fo ſweet, 
Forſaking his companions and their flocks, 

And caſts his garland looſely at his feet. 


And being ſhrowded in a homely coat, 
And full of ſorrow (I him ſitting by,) 
He turn'd his rebeck to a mournful note, 
And thereto ſung this doleful elegy. 


| 


— ——— — 


LU P ON a bank with roſes ſet about, 
| Where turtles oft fit joining bill to bill, 
And gentle ſprings fteal ſoftly murm' ring out, 
Waſhing the foot of Pleaſure's ſacred hill : 
There little Love ſore wounded lies, 
His bow and arrows broken, 
Bedew'd with tears from Vxxus' eyes, 
Ob, grievous to be ſpoken ! 


Bear him my heart, flain with ber ſcornſul eye, 
Whereſticks the arrowwbhich that heart did kill, 
With whoſe ſharp pile, requeſt him ere he die, 
About the ſame to write his latest will, 

And bid him ſend it back to me, 

At inſtant of his dying, 

That cruel, crutl ſhe, may ſee, 

My faith and her denying. 


His chapel be a mournful cypre/s* ſhade, 
And for a chantry PHILOMEL's Veet lay, 
Where prayers ſball continually be made 
By pilgrim lovers paſſing by that way, 
With nymphs and ſhepherds yearly moan, 
His timeleſs death bervecping, 5 
In telling that iny heart alone 

 Hath his loft will in keeping. 


Morro. 
Woe's me for him that pineth fo in pain, 


55 Alas, poor RowWL Ax D, how for him I grieve |! 


That ſuch a bait ſhould breed ſo foul a bane, 


Yet ſhe not deign his ſorrow to relieve. 


„r 


Beware by him, thou fooliſh wanton ſain, 


By others harms thus may'ſt thoulearn to heed : 


Beauty and wealth been fraught with high diſdain, 
The night draws on: come, homeward let us ſpeed, 


The Third ECLOGUE, 


PEREKIN. 


R OWLAND, for ſhame awake thy drowſy Muſe, 


Time plays the Hunt's- up to thy ſleepy head; 
Why ly'ſt thou here, whilſt we are ill beſtead, 
Foul idle ſwain? ab: 


Who ever heard thy pipe and pleaſing vein, 


And now doth hear this ſcurvy minſtrelſy, 


Tending to nought, but beaſtly ribaldry 
That doth not Muſe? | | 


Then ſlumber not with dull Exovmion, * 
But tune thy reed to dapper verilayes, 


| And ſing awhile of bleſſed Ber a's praiſe, 


Of none but ſhe, 


Above the reſt ſo happy may'ſt thou be, 


For learned Col Ix lays his pipes to gage, 
And is to Fayrie gone a Pilgrimage, 
The moreour moan. 
ROWLAN Hp. 


| What, BzTa, ſhepherd ? ſhe is Pan's belov'd, 


Fair BzTa's praiſe beyond our ſtrain doth ſtretch, 
A note too high for my poor pipe to reach, 
An oaten reed. 3 


| The moſt unfit to ſpeak of worthy's deed, 


PIl ſet my ſong unto a lower key, 
Whereas a horn-pipe I may ſafely play, 
And unreprov'd. 


With flattery my Muſe could never fadge, 


Nor could this vain ſcurrility affect, 
From looſer youth to win a light reſpect, 


Too baſe and vile. | Me 
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ECLOGUES. 


Me that doth make, that I care not the while, 


My ſelf above Tom Pies to advance, 


Which ſo beſtirs him at the Morrice dance, 
For penny wage. 
PERKIN, | 
ROwLAND, fo toys eſteemed often are, 
And faſhions ever vary with the time, 
But ſince the ſeaſon doth require ſome rhyme, 
With luſty glee, 


Let me then hear that roundelay of thee, 

Which once thou ſang'ſt to me in Janevier, 

When Robin red-breaſt fitting on a 1 8 
The burthen bare. 

Row Anxp. 

Well, needs I muſt, yet with a heavy heart, 


| Yet were not Bea, ſure, I would hot ling, 


Whoſe praiſe the echoes ceaſe not yet to ring 
Up to the ſkies, 
| PERERfN. 


Be blythe, good ROwLAN D then, and clear thine eyes, 


And ſince good Roꝝ ix to his rooſt is gone, 
Supply his want, and put two * in one, 

To ſhew thy art. 
Row. ani b. 
Hr, Thames, 0 bear my ſong, thou great and. famous 

flood, 

BErA alone the Phoenix 7s of all thy watry brood, 

The queen of virgins only ſhe, | 

The king of floods allotting thee 
Of all the reſt, be joyful then to ſee this happy day, 

Thy BTA now alone ſhall be the ſutjext of my lay. 


With dainty and delightſome ſtrains of dapper verilayes: 


Come lovely ſhepherds, fit by me, to tell our BETA's praiſe; 
And let us ſing ſo high a verſe, 
Her ſovereign virtues to rehearſe, 
That little birds ſhall ſilent fit to hear us ſhepherds frug Fug, 
Whilſt rivers backward bend their courſe, and flow up to 
their ſpring. 


Range all thy ſwans, fair Thames, together on a rank, 


Aud place them each in their degree upon thy * bark, 


And let them ſet togetber all, 
Time keeping with the waters fall: 


The Woofel andiheThroſtle-cock, chief muſick of ur May. 


See what a troop of nymphs, come leading hand in hand, 


un ſuch a number that well-near they take up all the frond : 


Aud BeTa comes before alone, clad in a purple pall, 


And bark how merrily they fing, 


That makes the neighbouring meadows ring, 


Hes as the queen of all the reſt, doth wear a coronal. 


Trim up her golden treſſes with ApoLLo's ſacred tree, 
Whoſe tutage and eſpecial care I wiſh her ſtill to be, 
That for his darling bath prepared 
A glorious crown as her reward, 
Not ſuch a golden crown as haughty CASAR Wears, 
But ſuch a glittering ſtarry one as ARIADNE Sears. 


Maids, get the choiceſt flowers, a garland and entwine, 
Nor pinks, nor panſies, let there want, be ſure of eglantine, 
See that there be ſtore of lillies, 
(Call'd of ſhepherds daffadillies ) 


With roſes damaſk, white, and red, the deareſt rn 


The cowlip of Jeruſalem, and clove of Paradiſe. 


O thou great eye of heaven, the day's moſt deareſt light, 
With thy bright fiſter CYNTHIA, the glory of the might, 
And thoſe that make ye ſeven, 
To us the near'ſt of heaven, 


And thou O gorgeous Ix is, with all thy colours dy'd, 
tben ſhe ſtreams forth her rays, then daſht is all your pride. 


n 


And crave the tuneful Nightingale 20 help them with hw 
| lay. 


In thee whilſt ſhe beholds, O flood, her heaventy face, 


The ſea-gods in their watry arms would gladly ber embrace, 
25% inticing Syrens in their lays, 
And Tritons do reſound ber praiſe, 
Haſting with all the. ſpeed they can unto the ſpacious ſea, 
And thre allNtpTuNE's courtproclaimourBETA 'Sholy-day. 


O evermore refreſh the root of the fat olive tree, 
In whoſe feet ſhadow ever may thy banks preſerved be, 
With bays that poets do adorn, 
And myrile of chaſte lovers worn, 
That fair may be the fruit, the boughs preſerv'd by peace, 
And let the mournful cypreſs die, and here for ever ceaſe. 


W:'Il ftrew the ſbore with pearl, where BRI walks alone, 


And we will pave her ſummer bower with the rich Indian 


, 
Perfume the air and make it feet, 
For ſuch a goddeſs as is meet, 
F if her eyes for purity contend with T1Tax's light, 


| Sound loud your trumpetsthen from London's loftieſt towers, 


T obeat the ſtormy tempeſts back, and calm the raging ſhowers, 
Set the cornet with the flute 
The orpharion to the lute, 

Tuning the tabor and the pipe to the ſweet violins, 

And mock the thunder in the air with the loud clarions. 


Ber a, long may thine altars fmoke with yearly ſacrifice 
And long thy facred temples may their high days ſolemnize, 


Thy 13 watch by day and night, 
Thy maids attend thy holy light, (Weſt, 


And Albion on the Appenines advance her n . creſt. 


Prxkix. 


Thanks, gentle Rowr an, for thy roundelay, 


And as for BETA, burthen of thy ſong, 
The ſhepherds goddeſs may ſhe flouriſh long. 


And happy be. 
And not diſdain to be belov'd of "I 


Triumphing Albion, clap thy hands for joy, 
That haſt ſo long not taſted of annoys 

Nor that thou may. 

RowLAnD. 

Shepherd, and when my milk-white ewes have yean 'd, 
BETA ſhall have the firſtling of the fold, 
Yea though the horns were of the pureſt gold, 

And the fine fleece, the richeſt purpie grain, 


PERKIN. 


| Believe me, as as Iam true ſhepherds frain, 


Then for thy love all others 1 forſake, 


And unto thee myſelf I do betake, 


With faith unfeign' d. 


The Fourth EC LOG UE. 


Mor TO. 


a 8 Hepherd, why creep we in this lowly vein, 


As though our ſtore no better us affords ? 
And in this ſeaſon when the ſtirring ſwain 
Makes the wide fields ſound with great x thundring words ? 


Not as *twas wont, now rural be our rhymes, 
Shepherds of late are waxed wond'rous neat. 
| Though they were richer in the former times, 
We be inraged with more kindly heat. 


The wither'd laurel freſhly grows again, | 


Which ſimply ſhadow'd the Pierian ſpring, 
Which oft invites the ſolitary ſwain, 
Thither, to hear thoſe ſacred virgins ling : 


Then 


Ne marvel en altho their beams do dazzle buman fight. 


And thy large empire ſtretch her arms from Eaſt into the 


P 


E C LO GVU Es. 


Then if thy muſe have ſpent her wonted zeal, 
With wither'd twiſts thy forehead ſhall be bound: 
But if with theſe ſhe dare advance her fail, 


Amongſt the beſt then may ſhe be renown'd. 


Gor Bo. 


Shepherd, theſe men at mighty things do aim, 
And therefore preſs into the learned troop, 
With filed phraſe to dignify their name, 

Elſe with the world ſhut in this ſhameful coop. 


But ſuch a ſubject ill beſeemeth me, 

For I muſt pipe amongſt the lowly fort, 
Thoſe ſilly herd-grooms who have laugh'd to ſee, 
When I by moon-ſhine made the Fairies ſport. 


Who of the toils of HERCULEs will treat, 
And put his hand to an eternal pen, 

In ſuch high labours it behoves he ſweat, 
To ſoar beyond the uſual pitch of men : 


Such monſter-tamers who would take in hand, 
As have ty'd up the triple-headed hound, 


Or of thoſe giants which *gainſt heaven durſt ſtand, 


Whoſe ſtrength the gods it troubled to confound : 


| Who liſteth with ſo mighty things to mell, 


Merlin. 


+ Alexan- 


der the 
great. 


And dares a taſk ſo great to undertake, 
Should raiſe the black inhabitants of hell, 
A ſtir a tempeſt on the Stygian lake. 


He that to worlds pyramids will build 

On thoſe great heroes got by heavenly powers, 
Should have a pen molt plentifully 61d 

In the full ſtreams of learned Max's ſhowers. 


Who will foretell mutations, and of men, 
Of future things and wiſely will inquire, 
Before ſhould ſlumber in that ſhady den, 


That often did with propheſy inſpire. 


Sooth-ſaying SyB1Ls ſleeping long agone, 
We have their reed, but few have con'd their art, 
And the * Welſh wizard cleaveth to a ſtone, 

No oracles more wonders ſhall impart. 


When + him this round that neareſt over-ran, 


His labouring mother to this light did bring, 
The ſweat that then from OxpHEus' ſtatue ran, 
Foretold the prophets liad whereon to ſing. 


When virtue had alloted her a prize, 

The oaken garland, and the lawrel crown, 

Fame then reſum'd her lofty wings to riſe, 

And plumes were honour'd with the purple . 


When firſt religion with a golden chain 


Mien unto fair civility did draw, 


Who ſent from heaven brought juſtice forth again, 
To keep the good, the viler ſort to awe. 


That funple age as ſimple ſung of love, 


411! thirſt of empire and of earthly ſways, 
Drew the good ſhepherd from his laſs's glove, 
To ſing of ſlaughter, and tumultuous frays. | 


Then Jove's love-theft was privily deſcry'd, 
How he play'd falſe play in AMPHITRIO'S bed, 
And young AyoLLo in the mount of Ide, 
Gave Oxxov phyſick for her maiden-head : 


The tender graſs was then the ſofteſt bed : | 
The pleaſant'ſt ſhades eſteem'd the ſtatelyeſt halls, 
No belly-churl with Bacchus banqueted, _ 
Nor painted rags then cover'd rotten walls : 


Then ſimple love, by ſimple virtue ſway'd, 
| Flowers the favours, which true faith revealed, 


Kindneſs again with kindneſs was repay'd, 
And with ſweet kifles covenants were ſealed, 


And beauty's ſelf by her ſelf beautify'd, | 
Scorn'd painting's pergit, and the borrow'd hair, 
Nor monſtrous torms deformities did hide, 
The foul to varniſh with compounded fair. 


The pureſt fleece then cover'd the pure {kin : 

For pride as then with Luci ER remain'd ; 
IIl-favoured faſhions then were to begin, 

Nor wholeſome cloaths with poiſoned liquor ſtain'd. 


But when the bowels of the earth were ſought, 
Whoſe golden entrails mortals did efpy, 
Into che world all miſchief then was brought, 


This fram'd the mint, that coin'd our miſery. 


The lofty pines were preſently hew'd down, 
And men, ſea-monſters, ſwam the bracky flood, 
In wainſcot tubs to ſeek out worlds unknown, 
For, certain ill, to leave aſſured good. 


The ſteed was tam'd and fitted to the field, 
That ſerves a ſubject to the rider's laws, 
He that before ran in the paſtures wild, 


| Felt the ſtiff curb controul his angry jaws. 
| The Cyclops then ſtood ſweating to the fire, 


The uſe thereof in ſoft'ning metals found, 


That did ſtraight limbs in ſtubborn ſteel attire, 
| Forging ſharp tools the tender fleſh to wound. 


The city builder then intrench'd his towers, 
And laid his wealth within the walled town, 
| Which afterward in rough and ſtormy ſtowrs 
Kindled the fire that burnt his bulwarks down. 


| This was the fad beginning of our woe, 


That was from hell on wretched mortals hurl'd, 

And from this fount did all thoſe miſchiefs flow, | 

Whoſe inundation drowneth all the world. 
Morro. 

Well, ſhepherd, well, the golden age is gone, 

Wiſhes no way revoke that which is palt : 

Small wit there were to make two griefs of one; 


And our complaints we vainly ſhould but waſte. 


| Liſten to me then, lovely ſhepherd lad, 
| And thou ſhalt hear, attentive if thou be, 


A pretty tale I of my grandame had, 
One winter's night when there were none but we. 
eine, 
Shepherd, ſay on, ſo may we pals the time, 
There is no doubt, it 1s ſome worthy rhyme. 
| | Morro. 


AR in the country of Arden, 
There won'd a knight, hight Sanum, 
As bold as IsENBRAS 
Fell was he and eager bent, 
In battle and in tournament, 
As was the good fir Toras. 
He had, as antique ſtories tell, 
A daughter cleaped DowsSABEL, 
A maiden fair and free. 
And far ſhe was her father's heir, 
Full well ſhe was ycond the leir 
Of mickle courteſy. 
The ilk well couth ſhe twiſt and twine, 
And make the fine march-pine, 
And with the needle-work : 
Aud ſhe couth help the prieſt to ſay 
His mattins on a holy-day 
And fins a pſalm in kitk. 


5 R She 
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ECLOGUES. 


She wore a frock of frolick green, 
Might well become a maiden queen, 
Which ſeemly was to ſee ; 
A hood to that ſo neat and fine, 
In colour like the columbine, 
I wrought full featouſly. 
Her features all as freſh above, 
As is the graſs that grows by Dove, 
And lythe as laſs of Kent. 
Her ſkin as ſoft as Lemſter wool. 
As white as ſnow, on Peakiſh Hull, 
Or ſwan that ſwims in Trent. 
his maiden in a morn betime, 
Went forth when May was in the prime, 
To get ſeweet ſetywall, | 
The honey-juckle, the harlock, 
The lilly, and the lady-ſmock, 
To deck her ſummer hall. 
Thus as ſhe wander d here and there, 
And picked off the bloomy brier, 
She chanced to eſpy | 
A ſhepherd ſitting on a bank, 

Like Chanty-clear he crowed crank, 
And pip'd full merrily. | 
He learn'd his ſheep, as he him liſt, 

When he would whiſtle in his fiſt, 
To feed about him round. 
Whilſt he full many a carrol ſang, 
Until the fields and meadows rang, 
Aud all the woods did ſound. 
In favour this ſame ſhepherd ſwain 


| Now by my ſheephook, here's a tale alone, 


With that the ſhepherd gan to frown, 
He threw his pretty pipes adown, 
And on the ground him laid. 
Saith ſhe; I may not flay till night, 
And leave my ſummer hall undight, 
And all for love of thee. 
My coat, ſaith he, nor yet my fold, 
Shall neither ſheep nor ſhepherd hold, 
Except thou favour me. . 
Saith ſhe, yet lever I were dead, 
Than I ſhould loſe my maiden-head, 
And all for love of men. 
Saith he, yet are you too unkind, 
F in your heart you cannot find 
To love us now and then. 
And I to thee will be as kind, 
As COLIN was to ROSALIND, 
Of courteſy the flower. 
Then will I be as true, quoth ſbe, 
As ever maiden yet might be 
Unto her paramour. | 
With that ſbe bent her ſnow-white knee, 
Down by the ſhepherd kneeled ſhe, 
Aud him ſhe feeetly kiſt. | 
With that the ſhepherd whoop'd for joy, 
Quolh he, there's never ſhepherds boy 
That ever was ſo bleſs. 
GoRBo. | 


Learn me the ſame, and I will give thee hire, 
This was as good as curds for our JoaN, 


Was like the bedlam TAMERLANE, | | When ata night we ſitten by the fire. 

NN Which held proud kings in awe ; e Morro. 

FE | But meek as any lamb mought be; Why gentle GorBo, Pl! not ſtick for that, 

as! And innocent of ill as he When we ſhall meet upon ſome merry day: 

il | Whom bis lewd brother ſlaw. But fee, whilſt we have ſet us down to chat, 

* { | | The ſhepher A wore ua ſheep- ray cloak, Yon tykes of mine begin to ſteal away. 
j | Which was of the fineſt lock, | | 


b | That could be cut with ſheer. And if thou pleaſe to come unto our green, 


[|| His mittons were of bautzons skin, 


His cockers were of cordiwin, 
His hood of miniveer. 
His aule and lingel in a thong, 


| On Lammas day, when as we have our feaſt, 
Thou ſhalt ſit next unto the ſhepherds queen, 
| And there ſhall be the only welcome gueſt. 


| | | His tar-box on his broad belt hung, 3 3 : 
T8) . His breech of Cointree blue. os The Fifth ECLOGUE. 
. Tull criſp and curled were his locks, 


Ome, let us frolick merrily, my ſwain, 
Let's ſee what ſpirit there quickens yet in thee, 
If there ſo much be left but as a grain | 
Of the great ſtock of antique poeſy, 
Or living but one ſlip of PaozBus' ſacred tree. 


4 His brows as white as Albion rocks, 

. | | So like a lover true. | 

e | And piping ftill he ſpent the day, 

f So merry as the popinj ay, 

„ M bich liked Do ws ABB; 825 
4 That would ſhe ought, or would ſhe nought, 


This Jad would never from her thought, Or if reſerv'd from time's devouring rage, 


1010 With his ſad ruins ſcorning once to fall, 
LT: She in love-longing fell. ES | K 8 ? 

1" | ; oy Any memorial left thee as a gage: 

1 | 785 Hon, ” Me N. 22 wu | Or the delight of ſimple paſtoral, 

Vi | | 9 14 ſhep en þ : | May thee revive, whom care ſeems to appall. 


But then the ſhepherd pif'd a good, | To fortune's orphans nature hath bequeath'd _ 
ou _ bis 5605 forſook their food, What 1 monarchs ny gue poſſeſt, 
ue: 0 Hear Hs Fa maj Sb | From higheſt heaven this influence is breath'd, 

77 feeh, 4758,55 0 e The moſt divine impreſſion of the breaſt, — 
Te which can pive fo a" And whom th one pincs, the other oft doth call. 


Yea but (faith be) their ſhepherd may, 


| | Nor doth't affect this fond gentility, 


1 It Piping thus be pine away, 1 Whereon the fool world open mouthed gazes, 
$95 In love of DOWSABEL, | Thinking it ſelf of great ability. — 
| | | Of love, fond boy, take thou no keep | That it a great great grandſire's glory blazes, 

FA Quoth ſbe, look well unto thy ſheep, And paints out fictions in untimely phraſes. | 
1 Left they ſhould hap to ſtray. | * 

1 Queth he, ſo had I done full well, Idly we think that honour can inflame 


Had 1 not ſeen fair DowsABEL 
Come forth to gather May. 

1 ith that ſhe gan to vaile her head, 

Her cheeks were like the roſes red, PS, 
But not a word ſhe ſaid, . 


Theſe moving pictures, made but for the ſtreet, 3 
(We daily find) that over live their name, 5 
And black oblivion is their winding ſheet, b- 
Their glory trodden under vulgar teet. B 
| | Envy | 


O ſacred fury, all my powers invade, 


Shall I then firſt ſing of her heavenly eye, 


Or that fair brow, where Beauty keeps her ſtate, - 


Which when the world ſhe meaneth to amate, 


Or thoſe pure hands, in whoſe delicious palms _ 


| Or th? ivory columns, which this fane upbear, 


Before her, ever ſacrificing there, 
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ECLO 

Envy diſcharging all her poiſon'd darts, 

The valiant mind is temper'd with that fire, 
At her fierce looſe that weakly never ſtarts, 

But in deſpight, doth force her to retire, 

With careleſs feet and ſpurns her in the mire. 

| ROW IL AND. | 

I may not ſing of ſuch as fall or climb, 

Nor chaunt of arms, and of heroic deeds, 
It fitteth not a ſhepherds rural rhyme, 

Nor is agreeing with my oaten reeds : 

Nor from my ſong grols flattery proceeds. 


On the world's idols I do hate to ſmile, 
Nor ſhall their names &er in my page appear, 

To bolſter baſeneſs I account it vile, 
Jis not their looks, nor greatneſs that I fear, 
Nor {hail't be known by me, that ſuch there were. 


No fatal dreads, nor fruitleſs vain deſires, 
Low caps and court'ſies to a painted wall, 
Nor heaping rotten ſticks on needleſs fires, 


Ambitious ways to climb, nor icars to fall, 
Nor things ſo bale do I affect at all. 
Morro. | 
It theſe, nor theſe may like thy varying quill, 
As of too high, or of too low a itrain, 
That do not aptly parallel thy ſkill, 
Nor well agreeing with a ſhepherd's vein, 
Subjects (ſuppos'd) ill to beſeem a ſwain. 


Then tune thy pipe to thy Ipz a's praiſe, 
And teach the woods to wonder at her name, 
Thy lowly notes ſo may'ſt thou lightly raiſe, 
And thereby others happily inflame : | 
Yet thou the, whilſt ftand fartheſt off from blame. 


Thy temples then with lawrel ſhall be dight, 
When as thy muſe got high upon her wing, ' | 
With nimble pinions ſhall direct her flight 
To th' place from whence all harmonies do ſpring, 
To rape the fields with touches of her ſtring. 
| RowLAND. | | 
Shepherd, ſince thou ſo ſtrongly doſt perſwade, 
And her juſt worth ſo 'amply us affords, 


All fullneſs lows from thy abundant hoards, 
Her praiſe requires the excellenteſt words. 


To it attracting every other ſight? _ 
May a poor ſhepherd's praiſe aſpire ſo high, 
Which if the ſun ſhould give us up to night, 

The ſtars from it ſhould fetch a purer light. 


There ſtill reſiding as her proper ſphere, 


Wonder invites to ſtand before her there, 
Throughout the world the praiſe thereof to bear. 


Or touch her cheek, dear nature's treaſury, 
Whereas ſhe ſtores th' abundance of her bliſs, 
Where of herſelf ſhe xacts ſuch uſury, 
That ſhe's elſe needy by inwealthying this, 
And like a miſer her rich cheſt doth kiſs. 


Love takes delight the palmeſter to play, 

Whoſe cryſtal fingers dealing heavenly alms, 
Give the whole wealth of all the world away. 
O, who of theſe ſufficiently can fay ! 


Where Diax's nuns their goddeſs do adore, 


Her hallow*d altars kneeling (till before, 


ES. 


Unconning ſhepherd of theſe praiſe I none, 
Although ſurpaſſing, yet let I them pals, 

Nor in this kind her excellence is ſhown, 
To ſing of theſe not my intent it was, 
Our muſe muſt undergo a weightier maſs, 


And be directed by a ſtraighter line, 
Which me muſt unto higher regions guide, 
That I her virtues rightly may define, 
From me my felf that's able to divide, 
Unleſs by them my weakneſs be ſupply'd. 


That be the end whereat 1 only aim, 


Which to perform, I faithfully muſt ſtrive, 


Fair as I can to build this goodly frame, 
And every part ſo aptly to contrive, 
That time from this example may derive. 


Fa, 


In whom, as on ſome well prepared ſtage, 


Fach moral virtue acts a princely part, 
Where every ſcene pronounced by a ſage, 
Hath the true fullneſs both of wit and art, 
And wiſely ſtealeth the ſpectator's heart; 


That every cenſure worthily doth brook, 
And unto it. a great attention draws, 

Int? which when wiſdom doth ſeverely look, 
Often therewith ſhe forced is to pauſe, 


| To yield a free and general applauſe. 


Who unto goodneſs can ſhe not excite, 
And in the ſame not teacheth to be wiſe, 


And deeply ſeen in each obſequious rite, 


Wherein of that ſome myſtery there lies, 
Which her ſole ſtudy is, and only exerciſe ? _ 


But the great'ſt volume, nor exacteſt comment, 
Wherein art ever abſoluteſt ſhined, ' 

Nor the ſmall'ſt letter filling up the margent, 
Yet every ſpace with matter interlined, _ 
In th' higheſt knowledge, rightly her defined. 


O if but ſenſe effectually could ſee, 
What is in her t be worthily admired, 


| How infinite her excellencies be, 


The date of which can never be expired, 
From her high praiſe the world could not be hired, 


But ſince that heaven muſt only be the mirror, 
Wherein the world can her perfections view, 

And Fame is ſtricken ſilent with the terror, 
Wanting wherewith to pay what is her due, 
Colours can give her nothing that 1s new. 


| Then ſince there wants ability in colours, 


Nor pencil yet ſufficiently can blaze her, 


For her I'll make a mirror of my dolours, 


And in my tears ſheeſt'look herſelf and praiſe her: 
Happy were I, if ſuch a glaſs might plealc her. 


Go, gentle winds, and whiſper in her ear, 


And tell Ivza, how much I adore her, 

And you, my flocks, report ye to my fair, 
How far ſhe paſſeth all that went before her, 
And as their goddeſs all the plains adore her. 


|] And thou, clear brook, by whoſe pure ſilver ſtream. 


Grow thoſe tall oaks, where I have carv'd her name, 
Convey her praiſe to NepTUNE's watry realm, 

And bid the Tritons to ſound forth her fame, 

Until wide NzeTuxe ſcarce contain the ſame. 

| Morro. | 

Stay there, good RowLaND, whither art thou rapt, 

Beyond the moon that ſtriveſt thus to ſtrain? 
Into what phrenſy lately art thou hapt, 

That in this ſort intoxicates thy brain, 


Where more they do perform, their zeal the more. 


Much diſagrecing from a ſhepherd's vein ? 
OO ROWLAND, 
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My breaſt become a priſon to my breath. 


My tune is turn'd into a ſwan-like ſong, 


EC CHI RAREIO TEE 


Row LAND. 
Morro, why me fo ſtrangely ſhouldſt thou tempt 
Above my ſtrength with th' magick of her ſtile? | 
The ſcope of which from limits is exempt, 
As be all they that of it do compile, 
Able to raiſe the ſpirit that is moſt vile. 


Didſt thou me firſt unto her praiſes ſtir, 
And now at laſt doſt thou again refuſe me? 
What if perhaps with too much love I err, 
And that therein the forward muſe abuſe me ? 
Ihe cauſe thou gav'ſt is able to excuſe me. 
Morro. 


Row. Ax p then ceaſe, reſerve thy plenteous mule, 
Till future time, thy ſimple oaten reed 


Shall with a far more glorious rage infuſe, 
To ling the glory of ſome worthy's deed : 
For this! think, but little ſnall thee ſteed. 
ROWLAN DPD. 
Shepherd, farewell, the ſkies begin to lowr, 
Yon pitchy cloud, that hangeth in the weſt, 
Shews us, ere long, that we ſhall have a ſhower : 
Come, let us home, for I ſo think it beſt, 
For to their cotes our flocks are gone to reſt. 
Morro. 
Content, and if thoul't come to my poor cote, 
Alchough, God knows, my cheer be very ſmall, 
For wealth with me was never yet a-flote : 
Yet take in gree whatever do befall, 
Well fit and turn a crab, and tune a e 


The Sixth EC L OG uE. 


GOoRBO. 
Ell met, good WI x Ken, whither doſt thou wend ? 
How haſt thou far'd, old ſhepherd, many a year? 
His days i in darkneſs thus can WinKEeN ſpend, 
Who I have known for piping had no peer? 


Where be thoſe fair flocks thou wert wont to guide? 
What, be they dead, or hapt on ſome miſchance ? 
Or miſchief thee their maſter doth betide? 


Or lordly love hath caſt thee in a trance? 


What, man, let's ſtill be merry while we may, 


And take a truce with ſorrow for a time, 


The whilſt we paſs this weary winter's day, 
In reading riddles, or in making rhyme, 
WINKEN, ; 
A woe's me, GorBo, mirth is far away, 
Nor may it ſojourn with ſad diſcontent, 
O] blame me not (to ſee this diſmal day) 


Then, though my poor heart it in pieces rent. 


That beſt becomes me drawing to my death, 
Till which, methinks, that every-hour is long, 


Nothing more loathſome than the chearful light, 

Com'n is my night, when once appears the day: 

The bleſſed ſun is odious to my ſight, | 

Nor ſound me liketh, but the ſereech owls lay. 
GoRBo. 

What. mayſt thou be that old WIxxEN DE Wokd, 

Thar of all ſhepherds wert the man alone, 

Which once with laughter ſhook'ſt the ſhepherds board, 

With thine own madneſs laſtly overthrown ? _ 


think, thou doſt in thy declining age, 

Or tor the looſeneſs of thy youth art ſorry, 
And therefore vow'ſt ſome ſolemn pilgrimage, 
To holy * HavyLesor + PaTRICKs Purgatory. 


= 2 ancient pilgrimage ey called the HolyRood 
ot ayes, 


+: That famous cave of Ireland. 


| 


Come, fit we down under this hawthorn tree, 


The morrow's light ſhall lend us day enough, 
And let us tell of Gawen, or fir Guy, 
Of Ron1:-Hoop, or of old CLEM a CLoucn. 


Or elſe ſome romant unto us areed, 

By former ſhepherds taught thee in thy youth, 

Of noble lords and ladies gentle deed, 

Or of thy love, or of thy laſs's truth. 
WINKEN. 


Shepherd, no, no, that world with me is paſt, 


Merry was it, when we thoſe toys might tell : 
But *tis not now as when thou ſaw'{t me laſt, 
A great miſchance me ſince that time befell. 


Err HI is dead, and in his grave is laid, 
O] to report it, how my heart it grieveth f 
Cruel that fate, that ſo the time betray'd, 
And of our joys untimely us depriveth. 

Gok BO. 
Is it for him thy tender heart doth bleed? 
For him that living was the ſhepherds pride: 
Never did death ſo mercileſs a deed, 


Ill hath he done, and ill my him betide : 


Nought hath he got, nor of much more can boaſt, 
Nature is paid the utmoſt of her due, 

Pan hath receiv'd ſo dearly that him coft : 

O heavens, his virtues did belong to you! 


Do not thou then inceſſantly complain, 

Beſt doth the mean befit the wiſe in mourning: 

And to recall that, labour not in vain, 

Which is by fate prohibited returning. 
WINKEN. 

Wer't for the beſt this preſent world affords, 

Shepherd, our ſorrows might be eas'ly caſt, 

But, oh, his loſs requireth more than words, 


Nor i it ſo ſlightly can be over-paſt. 
When his fair flocks he fed upon the downs, 


The pooreſt ſhepherd ſuffered not annoy : 
Now are we ſubject to thoſe beaſtly clowns, 
That all our mirth would utterly deſtroy. 


Long after he was ſhrowded in the earth, 


The birds for ſorrow did forbear to ling, 
Shepherds forewent their wonted ſummer's mirth, 


| Winter therewith outwore a double ſpring. 


| That had not nature laſtly call'd to mind 


The near approaching of her own decay, 


Things ſhould have gone contrary unto kind, 
| And to the Chaos all was like to ſway. 


The nymphs forbare in filver ſprings to look, 
With ſundry flowers to braid their yellow 1. 
And to the deſarts ſadly them betook, 


So much oppreſt, and overcome wich care. 


And for his ſake the early wanton lambs, 

That *mongſt the hillocks wont to ſkip and play, 
Sadly ran bleating to their careful dams, 

Nor would their ſoft lips to the udders lay. 


The groves, the mountains, and the pleaſant heath, 
That wonted were with roundelays to ring, 

Are blaſted now with the cold northern breath, 
That not a ſhepherd takes delight to ſing. 


| Who would not die when ELew1x now is gone? 


Living, that was the ſhepherds true delight. 
With whoſe bleſt ſpirit (attending him alone) 
Virtue to heaven directly took her flight. 


Only 
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0 And like a graceleſs and untutor d lad, 


ECLOGUES. 


Only from fools he from the world did fly, 


Knowing the time ſtrange monſters forth ſhould bring, 


That ſhould his laſting poeſy deny, 
His worth and honour raſhly cenſuring: 


Whilſt he aloft with glorious wings 1s borne, 
Singing with angels in the gorgeous ſky, 

Laughing even kings and their delights to ſcorn, 
And all thoſe ſots that them do deity. 


And, learned ſhepherd, thouto time ſhalt live, 
When their falſe names are utterly forgotten, 

And tame to thee eternity ſhall give, 

When with their bones their ſepulchers are rotten, 


Nor mournful cypreſs, nor ſad widowing yew, 
About thy toinb to proſper ſhall be ſeen, 
But bay and myrtle which be ever new, 

In ſpight of winter flouriſhing and green. 


Summer's long'ſt day ſhall ſhe pherds not ſuffice, 
To ſit and tell full ſtories of thy praiſe, | 


Nor ſhall the longeſt winter's night comprize 


Their ſighs for him, the ſubject of their lays, 
Ard, gentle ſhepherds, (as ſure ſome there be) 


That living yet his virtues do inherit, 
Men from baſe envy and detraction free, 


Of upright hearts and of as humble ſpirit : 


Thou, that down from the goodly weſtern waſte, 
To drink at Avon driv'ſt thy ſunned ſheep, 
Good MxLIBZOEUs, that ſo wiſely haſt 

Guided the flocks deliver'd thee to keep, 


Forget not ELeHin : and thou gentle ſwain, 
That doſt thy pipe by ſilver Doven ſound, 


 ALex1s, that doſt with thy flocks remain, 


Far off within the Caledonian ground, 


Be mindful of that ſhepherd that is dead: 
And thou too long that I to pipe have taught, 


Unhappy Row. axD, that from me art fled, 


And ſet'ſt old WIxxXEN and his words at nought; 


Art now departed from my aged fight, _ 
And need'ſly to the ſouthern fields wilt gad, 
Where thou doſt live in thriftleſs vain delight; 


Thou wanton boy, as thou can'ſt pipe as well 


As any he, a bagpipe that doth bear, 


Still let thy rounds of that good ſhepherd tell, 


To whom thou haſt been evermore ſo dear. 


Many, you ſeeming, to excel in fame, 


And fay as they, that none can pipe ſo high, 
Scorning well-near a ſhepherd's ſimple name, 


So puff d and blown with worldly vanity: 


Theſe, if an aged man may umpire be, 
Whoſe pipes are well-near worn out of his band, 


The higheſt ſkill, that in their ſongs I ſee, 


Scarce reach the baſe whereon his praiſes ſtand. 


And all thoſe toys that vainly you allure 

Shall in the end no other guerdon have, 
But living ſhall you mickle woe procure, 

And laſtly bring you to an unknown grave. 


Then, gentle ſhepherds, whereſoe'er you reſt, 
In hill or dale, whoever that you be, 
Whether with love or worldly care oppreſt, 
Or be you bond, or happily be free : 


| Whilſt we in woes the time away do wear, 


| See how fair FLORA decks our fields with flowers, 


| Now who ſo frolic as the ſhepherd ſwains ? 
| Like as a man put quick into his grave? 


Barr, my cote from tempeſt ſtandeth free, 
| When ſtately towers been often ſhak'd with wind: 


| The happy life here ſhalt thou only find, 
| And herry Pan with orizons and alms, 
And ſcorn the crowd of ſuch as cog for pence, 


| Whoſe gain is loſs, whoſe thrift is lewd expence, 
| Content to live in golden ſlavery, _ | 


The cloſing evening *ginning to be dark; 
When as the ſmall birds ſing the ſun to ſleep, 
You fold your lambs ; or, with the early lark, 
Into the fair fields drive your harmleſs ſheep : 


Still let your pipes be buſied in his praiſe, 
Until your flocks be learnt his loſs to know, 
And tattling echo many ſundry ways 
Be taught by you to warble forth our woe. 
| GorBo. | 
Ceaſe, ſhepherd, ceaſe, from future plaints refrain, 
See but of one, how many do ariſe, 
That by the tempeſt of my troubled brain, 
The floods already ſwelling up mine eyes. 


And now the ſun beginneth to decline : 


See where yon little moping lamb of mine 
Itſelf hath tangled in a crawling brier. 


The Seventh E CLOGU E. 


BAR. 
Oat 11, why ſit'ſt thou muſing in thy cote, 
Like dreaming MERLIN in his drowſy cell ? 
With too much learning doth the ſhepherd dote ? 
Or art inchanted with ſome magic ſpell ? 
A hermit's life or mean'ſt thou to profeſs; 
Or to thy beads fall like an anchoreſs ? 


And clothes our groves in gawdy ſummer's green, 
And wanton Vx diſtils herſelf in ſhowers _ 
To haſten CERESs, harveſt's hallowed queen, 
Near-hand that in her yellow robe appears, 
Crowning full ſummer with her ripen'd ears. 


Now ſhepherds lay their winter weeds away, 
And in neat jackets minſen on the plains, 
And at the rivers fiſhing day by day, 


Why lig'ſt thou here then in thy lothſome cave, 


BoRR II. 


And wilt thou, Bar TE, come and ſit with me, 


Free from the world's vile and inconſtant qualms, 


And waſte their wealth in ſinful bravery, 


Wond'ring at toys, as fooliſh worldlings doone, 
Like to the dog that barketh at the moon? 


Here may'ſt thou range the goodly pleaſant field, 
And ſearch out ſimples to procure thy heale, 
What ſundry virtues, ſundry herbs do yield, 
Gainſt grief which may thy ſheep or thee aſſail: 
Here may*ſt thou hunt the little harmleſs hare, 
Or laugh t' intrap falſe ReyNarD in a ſnare. 


Or if thee pleaſe in antique romants reed 

Of gentle lords and ladies that of yore, 

In foreign lands did many a famous deed, 

And been renown'd from eaſt to weſtern ſhore, 
Or ſhepherds ſkill 'th* courſe of heaven to know, 
When this ſtar falls, when that itſelf doth ſhow, 
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ECLOGUES. 


BaTTE. 
Shepherd, theſe things been all too coy for me, 
W hole youth is ſpent in jollity and mirth, 
Sike hidden arts been better fitting thee, 
Whoſe days are faſt declining to the earth: 
May'ſt thou ſuppoſe that I ſhall &erendure 
To follow that no pleaſure can procure ? 


Theſe been for ſuch them votaries do make, 

And do accept the mantle and the ring, 

And the long night continually do wake, 

Muſing, themſelves how'they to heaven may bring, 
That whiſper ſtill of ſorrow 1n their bed, 
And do deſpiſe both love and luſty-head. 


Like to the cur with anger well-near wood, 
Who makes his kennel in the ox's ſtall, 
And ſnarleth when he ſeeth him take his food, 
And yet his chaps can chew no hay at all : 
Bon r11., even fo it with thy ſtate doth fare, 
And with all thoſe that ſuch-like wizards are. 


Bor r1r. 


Sharp is the thorn, ſoon I perceive by thee, 


Bitter the bloſſom when the fruit is ſour, 


And early crook'd that will a camock be; 

Loud is the wind before a ſtormy ſhower : 
Pity thy wit ſhould be ſo much miſled, 
And thus ill-guided by a giddy head. 


Ah, fooliſh elf, I at thy madneſs grieve, 
That art abus'd by thy lewd brain-ſick will, 
Thoſe hidden baits that canſt not yet perceive, 
Nor find the cauſe that breedeth all thy ill, 
Thou think'ſt all gold, that hath a golden ſhow, 
But art deceiv'd, and that I truly know. 


Such one art thou, as is the little fly, 


Who is ſo crowſe and gameſome with the flame, 

Till with her bus'neſs and her nicety, 

Her nimble wings are ſcorched with the ſame : 
Then falls ſhe down with piteous buzzing note, 
And in the fire doth ſinge her mourning coat. 

„ MATTE 1 

Alas, good man, thou now begin'ſt to rave, 

Thy wits do err and miſs the cuſhion quite, 

Becauſe thy head is gray, and words be grave, 

Thou think'ſt thereby to draw me from delight; 

Tuſh, Iam young, nor ſadly can I fit, 

But muſt do all that youth and love befit. 


Thy back is crook'd, thy knees do bend for age, 
Whilſt Jam ſwift and nimble as the roe; 
Thou, like a bird, art ſhut up in a cage, 
And in the fields 1 wander to and fro; 
Thou muſt do penance for thy old miſdeeds, 
On the world's joys the whilſt my fancy feeds. 


Say what thou canſt, yet me it ſhall not let : 
For why, my fancy ſtraineth me fo ſore, 
That day and night my mind is wholly ſet, 
How to enjoy, and pleaſe my paramour : 
Only on love I ſet my whole delight, 
The ſummer's day, and all the winter's night. 


That pretty Cupip, little god of love, 


Whoſe imped wings with ſpeckled plumes are dight, 


Who woundeth men below, and gods above, 

Roving at random with his feather'd flight : 
Whilit lovely Vexvs ſtands to give the aim, 
Smiling to ice her wanton bantling's game. 


| 


_ 1 


Upon my ſtaff his ſtatue will I carve, _ 
His bow and quiver on his winged back; 
His forked heads for ſuch as them deſerve, 
And not of his one implement ſhall lack, 
And in her coach fair CVPRIA ſet above, 
Drawn with a ſwan, a ſparrow, and a dove, 


And under them THISBE of Babylon, 

With CLEOPATRA Egypt's chief renown, 

PRILL Is that dy'd for love of DEMOPRHON, 

And lovely Dipo, queen of Carthage town: 
Who ever held god Cupip's laws ſo dear, 
To whom we offer ſacrifice each year. 


BORRII. 
A wiltul boy, thy folly now I find, 
And it is hard a fool's talk to endure, 
Thou art as deaf, as thy poor god is blind, 


Such as the ſaint, ſuch is the ſervitor. 


Then of this love wilt pleaſe thee hear a ſong, 
That's to the purpoſe, though it be not long? 


BaTTE. | 
BokRII, ſing on, I pray thee, let us hear, 
That I may laugh to ſee thee ſhake thy beard ; 
But take heed, ſhepherd, that thy voice be clear , 
Or (by my hood) thou'lt make us all afraid; 
Or *tis a doubt that thou wilt fright our flocks, 
When they ſhall hear thee bark ſo like a fox. 


BoRRIIL. 
OM, fie upon thee, wayward love, 
| Woe to Venus which did nurſe thee, 
Heaven and earth thy plagues do prove, 
Gods and men have cauſe to curſe thee ! 
What art thou but th* extremeſt madneſs, 
Nature's firſt and only error, 
That conſum'ſt our days in ſadneſs, 
By the mind's continual terror: 
Walking in Cymerian blindneſs, 
In thy courſes void of reaſon, 
Sharp reproof thy only kindneſs, 
In thy truſt the higheſt treaſon ? 
Both the nymph and ruder fwain, 
Vexing with continual anguiſh, 
Which doſt make the old complain, 
And the young to pine and languiſh : 
Who thee keeps his care doth nurſe, 
That ſeduceſt all to folly, 
_ Bleſſing, bitterly doſt curſe, 
Tending to deftrufiion wholly. 


{' Thus of thee as] began, 


Ss again, I make an end: 
| Neither god, neither man, 
Neither fairy, neither fiend. 


| BaTTE, 
Now ſurely, ſhepherd, here's a goodly ſong, 
Upon my word, I never heard a worſe ; 
Away, old fool, and learn to rule thy tongue, 
I would thy clap were ſhut up in my purſe, 
It is thy life, if thou may'ſt ſcold and brawl, 
Though in thy words there be no wit at all. 


And for the wrong that thou to love haſt done, 
I will revenge it, and defer no time, 
And in this manner as thou haſt begun, 
I will recite thee a ſubſtantial rhyme z _ 
That to thy teeth ſufficiently ſhall prove, 
There is no power to be compar'd to love. 


BoRRIL. 


Come on, good boy, I pray thee let us hear, 


Hamas will be ſaid, and ne'er a whit the near. 


I BATTE, 
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| Remove from thee ! Alas, poor filly lad, 


FCLOCUESR 


rr 
HAT is love, but the deſire 
Of that thing the fancy pleaſeth ? 
A holy and reſi tleſs fire, 
Mea and Sirong, alike that ceaſeth, 
Which not heaven hath power to let, 
Nor wiſe nature cannot ſmother. 
V hereby PHOEBUS doth beget 
On the univer/al mother, 
That the everla$iing chain, 
Which together all things ty'd, 
And unmov'd doth them retain, 
And by which they ſhall abide : 
That conſent we clearly find, 
Which doth things together draw, 
And jo frong in every kind, 
Subjects them to nature's law, 
Whoſe high virtue number teaches, 
1n which every thing doth move, 
From the loawe$ depth that reaches, 
To the height of heaven above : 
Harmony that wiſely found, N 
Wien the cunning hand doth Rrike, 
Whereas every amorous ſound 
gwweetly marries with the like. 
The tender cattle ſcarcely take 
From their dams the fields to prove, 
But each ſecketh out a mate; 
Nothing lives that doth not love : 
Not ſo much as but the plant, 
As nature every thing doth pair, 
By if it the male do want, 
Doth diſlike and will not bear. 
Nothing then is like to love, 
In the which all creatures be, 
From it neer let me remove, 
Nor let it remove from me. 
| BokRII. 


Too ſoon ſhalt thou be weary of thy gueſt: 
For where he rules, no reaſon can be had, 


That is an open enemy to reſt: 


I grieve to think, ere many years be ſpent, 
How much thou ſhalt thy time in love repent. 
VVV 
Gramercy, BoRRIL, for thy company, 
For all thy jeſts, and all thy merry bourds, 
Upon thy judgment much I ſhall rely, 
Becauſe I find ſuch wiſdom in thy words: 
Would I might watch, 'whenever thou doſt ward, 
So much thy love and friendſhip I regard. 


The Eighth ECLOGUE. 


PEREIN. 


II joys me, Gos Bo, yet we meet at laſt, 


Tis many a month ſince I the ſhepherd ſaw, 
Methinks thou look'ſt as thou wert much aghaſt, 


What is't ſo much that ſhould thy courage awe ? 


What, man? have patience, wealth will come and go, 
And to the end the world ſhall ebb and flow. 


The valiant man, whoſe thoughts be firmly plac'd, 
And ſees ſometime how fortune liſts to rage; 
That by her frowns he would not be diſgrac'd, 
By wiſdom his ftraight actions ſo doth gage, 
That when ſhe fawns, and turns her ſquiating eye, 
He laughs to ſcorn her looſe inconſtancy. 


When as the cullian, and the viler clown, 

That like the ſwine on draugh ſets his deſire, 

Feeling the tempeſt, ſadly lays him down, 

Whilſt chat blind ſtrumpet treads him in the mire : 
Yer taſting weal, the beaft will quickly bray, 
But feeling woc, as ſoon conſumes away. 


Go RBO. 
PEREkIx, I thy philoſophy approve, 5 
And know who well hath learn'd her ſacred ways; 
The ſtorms of fortune not ſo eagly move, 
With her high precepts arm'd at all aſſays, 
When other folk her force may not indure, 
Becauſe they want that med'cine for their cure 


Yet altogether blam'd let me not paſs, 
Though often I, and worthily admire, 
Wiſe men diſgraced, and the barbarous aſs 
Unto high place and dignity aſpire: 
What ſhould I ſay, that fortune is to blame? 
Or unto what ſhould I impute the ſhame ? 


5 Perkin. 
Why, ſhe is queen here of this world below, 
That at her pleaſure all things doth diſpoſe, 


And blind, her gifts as blindly doth beſtow, 


Yet where ſhe raiſes, {till ſhe overthrows : 
Theretore her emblem is a turning wheel, 


Gave ſhe her giſts to virtuous men and wiſe, 
She would confirm this worldly ſtate ſo ſure, 
That very babes her godhead would deſpiſe, 
Nor longer here her government endure : 
Beſt the may give from whom ſhe ever takes, 
Fools ſhe may mar, for fools ſhe ever makes. 


For her own ſake we wiſdom mult eiteem, 
And not how other baſely her regard : 
For howloc'er diſgraced the doth ſeem, 
Let ſhe her own is able to reward, 

And none are fo eſſentially high, 

As thoſe that on her bounty do rely. 


GoRBO. 


| © bur, good ſhepherd, teil me where been they, 


That as a god did virtue ſo adore ? 
And for her imps did with ſuch care purvey ? 
Ah, but in vain, their want we do deplore, 
Long time ſince ſwaddled in their winding ſheet : 
And ſhe, I think, is buried at their feet. 


; | PERKIN, 

Nay, ſtay, good GorBo, virtue is not dead, 

Nor been her friends gone all that wonned here, 

But to a nymph for ſuccour ſhe is fled, 

Which her doth cheriſh, and moſt holdeth dear, 
In her ſweet boſom ſhe hath built her neſt, _ 
And from the world, there doth ſhe live at reſt. 


This is that nymph, on that great weſtern waſte 


| Her flocks far whiter than the driven ſnow, 


Fair ſhepherdeſs, clear * Willy's banks that grac'd, 
Let ſhe them both for pureneſs doth out-go : 

To whom all ſhepherds dedicate their lays, 

And on her altars offer up their bays. _ 


Siſter ſometime ſhe to that ſhepherd was, 
Thar yet for piping never had his peer, 
ELPHiN, that did all other ſwains ſurpaſs, 
To whom ſhe was of living things moſt dear, 
And on his death-bed by his lateſt will, 
To her bequeath'd the ſecrets of his ſkill, 


wn Gor Bo. 
May we yet hope then in their weaker kind, 
That there be ſome, poor ſhepherds that reſpect : 
The world elſe univerſally inclin'd 
To ſuch an inconſiderate neglect, 
And the rude times their ord*rous matter fling 
Into the ſacred and once hallowed ſpring. 


Woman 


From whoſe high top the high ſoon'ſt downward reel. 


* A river 
running 


by Wilton, 


near to the 
plain of 
Saliſbury. 
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Women be weak, and ſubject moſt to change, 

Nor long to any can they ſtedfaſt be, 

And as their eyes, their minds do ever range, 

With every object varying that they ſee : 
IThink'ſt thou in them that poſſibly can live, 
Which nature moſt denyeth them to give ? 


No other is the ſtedfaſtneſs of thoſe 

On whom even nature wills us to rely, 

Frail is it that the elements compoſe, 

Such is the ſtate of all mortality, 
That as the humour in the blood doth move, 
Laſtly do hate, what lately they did love. 


So did great Ol cox, which a Proteus ſeem'd, 
Whom all good ſhepherds gladly flock'd about, 
And as a god of RowLanD was eſteem'd, 
Which to his praiſe drew all the rural rout : 
For, after RowLanD, as it had been Pan, 
Only to OL cox every ſhepherd ran. 


But he forſakes the herd-groom and his flocks, 
Nor of his bag-pipes takes at all no keep, 
But to the ſtern wolf and deceitful fox 
Leaves the poor ſhepherd and his harmleſs ſheep, 
And all thoſe rhymes that he of OL cox ſung, 
The ſwain diſgrac'd, participate his wrong. 
| Perkin. 
Then ſince the world's diſtemp'rature is ſuch, 
And man made blind by her deceittul ſhow, 
Small virtue in their weaker ſex is much, 
And to it in them much the mules owe, 
And praiſing ſome may happily inflame, 
Others in time with liking of the fame. 


As thoſe two ſiſters moſt diſcreetly wiſe, 
That virtue's heſts religious obey, 
| Whoſe praiſe my {kill is wanting to compriſe, 
Th' eld'ſt of which is that good PAN APF, 
A liver In ſhady * Arden her dear flock that keeps, 


in the con- Where mournful Ankor for her ſickneſs weeps. 


fines of 


e ee The younger then, her ſiſter not leſs good, 


ſterſnire, in Bred where the other laſtly doth abide, 


| ſome parts Modeſt IDEA, flower of womanhood, 


dividing That RowL anD hath ſo highly deify'd: 

the ſhire. Whom Phoxzus' daughters worthily prefer, 
And give their gifts abundantly to her. 

Me hacer Driving her flocks up to the fruitful * Meene, 

Cotſwold. Which daily looks upon the lovely Stowre, 

< Thevale Near to that © vale, which of all vales is queen, 


of Euſham. Laftly, forſaking of her former bow'r : 


And of all places holdeth Cotſwold dear, 
Which now is proud, becaule ſhe lives it near. 


Then is dear SYLV1a one the beſt alive, 

Mad me of That once in & Moreland by the ſilver Trent, 
fire. fa. Her harmleſs flocks as harmleſly did drive, 
mous for But now allured to the fields of Kent: 
breeding The faithfull'ſt nymph wherever that ſhe won, 


cattle. That at this day doth live under the ſun. 


* A river Near © Ravenſburn in cotage low ſhe lies, 
falling at There now content her calm repole to take, 
Dartford; The perfect clearneſs of whoſe lovely eyes 


into the 4 5 
Thames. Hath oft inforc'd the ſhepherds to forſake 


Then that dear nymph that in the muſes joys, 


* A foren That in wild © Charnwood with her flocks doth go, 


in Leice- M1RT1LLA, ſiſter to thoſe hopeful boys, 
flerhire. My loved TavyRs1s, and ſweet PALME® : 


A river hat oft to © Soar the ſouthern ſhepherds bring, 


der ti Ag 
2 Of whoſe clear waters they divinely ſing. 


Their flocks, and folds, and on her ſet their keep, 
Vet her chaſte thought's ſtill ſettled on her ſheep. 


| 
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| So good ſhe is, ſo good likewiſe they be, 
As none to her might brother be but they, 
Nor none a ſiſter unto them, but ſhe, 
To them for wit few like, I dare will ſay: 
In them as nature truly meant to ſhow, 
How near the firſt, ſhe in the laſt could go. 
GoRBo. 
Shepherd, their praiſe thou doſt ſo clearly ſing, 
That even when groves their nightingales ſhall want 
Nor valleys heard with rural notes to ring : | 
And every where when ſhepherds ſhall be ſcant : 
Their names ſhall live from memory unraz'd, 
Ot many anymph and gentle ſhepherd prais'd. 


The Ninth E C LO G UE. 


ATE 'twas in June, the fleece when fully grown, 
In the full compaſs of the paſſed year, 


| The ſeaſon well by ſkilful ſhepherds known, 


That them provide immediately to ſheer. 


Their lambs late wax'd ſo luſty and ſo ſtrong, 

That time did them their mothers teats forbid, 
And in the fields the common flocks among, 

Eat of the ſame graſs that the greater did. 


When not a ſhepherd any thing that could, 

But greaz'd his ſtart-ups black as Autumn's ſloe, 
And tor the better credit of the wold, 

In their freſh ruſſets every one doth go. 


Who now a poſie pins not in his cap? 


And not a garland baldrick-wiſe doth wear? 


Some, of ſuch flowers as to his hand doth hap ; 
Others, ſuch as a ſecret meaning bear : 


He from his laſs him lavender hath ſent, 
Sbewing her love, and doth requital crave, 
Him roſemary his ſweet-heart, whoſe intent 
Is that he her ſhould in remembrance have. 


| Roſes, his youth and ſtrong deſire expreſs ; 
Her ſage, doth ſhew his ſov'reignty in all; 


The July-flower declares his gentleneſs ; 
Thyme, truth; the panſie, heart's-eaſe maidens call: 


In cotes ſuch ſimples, ſimply in requeſt, - Es 
 Wherewith proud courts in greatneſs ſcorn to mell, 
For country toys become the country beſt, 


And pleaſe poor ſhepherds, and become them well. 


When the new-waſh'd flock from the river's ſide, 


| Coming as white as January's ſnow, 


The ram with noſegays bears his horns in pride, 
And no leſs brave the bell-wether doth go. 


After their fair flocks in a luſty rout, 
Came the gay ſwains with bag-pipes ſtrongly blown, 


And buſied, though this ſolemn ſport about, 


Yet had each one an eye unto his own. 


| And by the ancient ſtatutes of the field, 


He that his flocks the earlieſt lamb ſhould bring, 


| (As it fell out then, RowLanp's charge to yield) 
| Always for that year was the ſhepherds king. 


And ſoon preparing for the ſhepherds board, 


| Upon a green that curiouſly was ſquar'd, 
With country cates be'ng plentifully ſtor'd : 


And 'gainſt their coming handſomely prepar'd. 


New whig, with water from the cleareſt ſtream, 
Green plumbs, and wildings, cherries chief of feaſt, 
Freſh cheeſe, and dowſets, curds, and clouted cream, 
Spic'd ſyllibubs, and cyder. of the beſt : 


And 


EQGLOUCUES: 


And to the ſame down ſolemnly they ſit, 

In the freſh ſhadow of their ſummer bowers, 
With ſundry ſweets them every way to fit, 
The neighb'ring vale diſpoiled of her flowers, 


And whilſt together merry thus they make, 

The ſun to welt a little *gan to lean, 

Which the late fervour ſoon again did flake, 
When as the nymphs came forth upon the plain. 


Here might you many a ſhepherdeſs have ſeen, 
Of which no place, as Cotſwold, ſuch doth yield, 
Some of it native, ſome for love J ween, 
Thither were come from many a fertile field. 


There was the widow's daughter of the glen, 


Dear Ros AL VND, that ſcarcely brook'd compare, 


The Moorland-maiden, ſo admir'd of men, 
Bright GoLpy-Locks, and PRILIIpà the fair, 


LTTICE and PARNEL, pretty lovely peats, 
Cussk of the fold, the virgin of the well, 
Fair Au BR with the alabaſter teats, 


And more, whoſe names were here too long to tell. 


Which now came forward following their ſheep, 
Their batning flocks on graſſy leas to hold, 
Thereby from ſkathe and peril them to keep, 
Till evening come, that it were time to fold. 


When now, at laſt, as lik'd the ſhepherds king, 
(At whoſe command they all obedient were) 
Was pointed, who the roundelay ſhould ſing, 
And who again the under-ſong ſhould bear. 


The firſt whereof he BAT TE doth bequeath, 
A wittier wag on all the wold's not found, 
Gok Bo, the man, that him ſhould ſing beneath, 
Which his loud bag-pipe ſkilfully could ſound. 


Who amongſt all the nymphs that were in ſight, 
Bar TE his daintie DaFFapiL there miſt, 
Which, to enquire of, doing all his might, 
Him his companion kindly doth affiſt, 


BaTTE. 
Or Bo, as thou cam'ſt this Way, 
By yonder little hill, 
Or, as thou, through the fields didſt ſtray, 
Saw'ſt thou my Daffadil? 


She's in a froc of Lincoln green, 
Which colour likes her fight, 
And never hath her beauty ſeen, 
But through a vail of white, 


Than roſes richer to behold, 
That trim up lovers bower s, 
The panſie and the marigold, 
Tho Phoebus paramours. 


Gorbo. Thou well deſcrib'ſt the — 
1t is not full an hour, | 
Sznce by the ſpring, near yonder pill, 

1 n that lovely flower. 


Batte. Zet my fair flower thou didit not meet, 
Nor news of her didſt bring, 
And yet my Daffadil's more ſweet 
Than that by yonder ſpring. 


Sorbo. I ſaw a ſhepherd that doth beep 
In yonder field of lillies, 

Mas making (as he fed his ſheep; 
A-wwreath of daffadillies. 


1 


Batte. Yet, Gorbo, thou delud'ft me ſtill, 
My flower thou didſt not fee ; 
For, know, my pretty Daffadil 
1s worn of none but me. 


To. ſhew itſelf but near her ſeat 
No lilly is ſo bold, 

Except to ſhade ber from the heat, 
Or keep her from the cold. 


Gorbo. Through yonder vale as I did paſs 
Deſcending from the bill, 


1 met a ſmerking bonny laſs, 
Ti vey call ker Daffadil: 


IW hoſe preſence, as along ſhe went, 

The pretty flowers did greet, 
As though their heads they downward bent. 
IVith hemage to her feet. 


Aud all the ſhepherds that were nigh, 
From top of every hill, 

Unto the vallies loud did cry, 

There goes ſweet Daffadil. 


Gorbo. J, gentle Garters; now with joy 
Thou all my flocks doſt fill, 


That's ſe alone, kind ſhepherd boy, 
Let us to Daffadil. 


The eaſy turns and quaintneſs of the ſong, 


| And ſlight occaſion whereupon *twas ais d, 


Not one this jolly company among, 
(As moſt could well judge) highly that not prais d. 


When Morro next with Perkin pay their debt, 
The Moorland-maiden SyLv1a that eſpy'd, 


From th' other nymphs a little that was ſet, 


| In a near valley by a river's ſide, 


| Whoſe ſov'reign flowers her ſweetneſs well expre'd, 


And honour'd | ſight a little not them mov'd : 
To who their ſong they reverently addreſs'd, 


Both as her loving, both of her belov'd. 


Motto. Tell me, thou ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain, 
Who's yonder in the valley ſet ? 


Perkin. O!] it is ſhe, whoſe ſweets do ſtain 
The lilly, roſe, the violet 


Motto. Why doth the ſun againſt his bind, 
Stay his bright chariot in the ſkies? 

Perkin. He pauſeth, almoſt ſtricken blind, 
With gazing on her heavenly eyes. 


Motto. Why do thy flocks forbear their food, 
Which ſometime was their chief delight ? 
Perkin. Becauſe they need no other good, 
That live in preſence of her ſight. 


Motto. How come thoſe flowers to flouriſh ſtill, 
Not withering with ſharp winter's breath ? 

Perkin. She hath robb'd nature of her ſkill, 
And comforts all things with her breath. 


Motto. Why flide theſe brooks ſo flow away, 
As ſwift as the wild roe that were ? 

Perkin. O ! muſe not ſhepherd that they ftoy, 
When they ber heavenly voice do hear. 


Motto. From whence come all thoſe goodly ſwains, 
And lovely girls attir'd in green? 
Perkin. From gathering garlands on the plains, 
' Ta crown thy SyL : our ſhepherds queen, 


5 1 Motto. 
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Motto. The ſus that lights this world below, 
Flocks, brooks, and flowers can witneſs bear. 

Perkin. Theſe ſhepherds, and theſe nymphs do know, 
Thy SYLVIA 1s as chaſt as fair. 


Laſtly, it came unto the clowniſh king, 
Who, to conclude this ſhepherds yearly feaſt, 
Bound as the reſt, his roundelay to ſing, 

As all the other him were to aſſiſt. 


When ſhe (whom then they little did expect, 
The faireſt nymph that ever kept in field) 

Ira did her ſober pace direct 

Towards them, with joy that every one beheld. 


And whereas other drave their careful keep, 

Hers did her follow duly at her will, 

For, through her patience ſhe had learnt her ſheep, 
Where &er ſhe went, to wait upon her ſtill. 


A milk-white dove upon her hand ſhe brought, 
So tame, *twould go, returning at her call, 
About whoſe neck was in a collar wrought, 
Only like me, my miſtreſs bath no gall. 


To whom her ſwain (unworthy though he were) 
Thus unto her his roundelay applies, 

To whom the reſt the under part did bear, 
Caſting upon her their {till longing eyes. 


Rowland. Of her pure eyes (that now is ſeen,) 
Chorus. Come, let us fing, ye faithful ſwans. 
Rowland. O ! fbe alone the ſhepherds queen. 
Chorus. Her flock that leads, 3 

The goddeſs of theſe meads, 

The mountains and theſe plains, 


Rowland. Thoſe eyes of hers that are more clear, 
Chorus. Than can poor ſhepherds ſongs expreſs : 
Rowland. They be his beams that rules the year, 
Chorus. Fie on that praiſe, ke 25 
In ftriving things to raiſes _ 
That doth but make them leſs. 


Rowland. That do the flow'ry ſpring prolong, 
Chorus. So all things in her fight do joy, © 
Rowland. And keeps the plenteous ſummer young * 
Chorus. And do aſſwage ; 

The wrathful winter's rage, 
That would our flocks annoy. 


Rowland. Jove jaw ber breaſt that naked lay, 
Chorus. A /ight moſt fit for Jove to ſee : 
Rowland. And ſwore it was the Milky way, 
Chorus. Of all moſt pure, 

The path (ve us aſſure) 

To his bright court to be. 


Rowland. He faw her treſſes hanging down, 
Chorus. That moved with the gentle air, 
Rowland. And ſaid that Ariadne's crown 
Chorus. Vith thoſe compar'd, 
The gods ſhould not regard, 
Nor Berenice's hair. | 


Rowland. then fbe hath watch'd my flocks by night, 
Chorus. O happy flocks that ſhe did keep, 
Rowland. They never needed Cynthia's light, 
Chorus. That ſoon gave place, 

Amazea with her grace, 
That did attend thy ſheep, 


If the deep ſighs of an afflicted breaſt, 


O night, how till obſequious have I been, 


How oft by thee the ſolitary ſwain, 


| To hear the ſounds that from my muſick flow'd. 


To purge their ſprings, and ſanctify their grounds, 


GUES. 


Rowland. Above, where heaven's bigh glories are, 
Chorus. When ſhe is placed in the ſkies, 
Rowland. She ſhall be call'd the Shepherds ſtar. 
Chorus. And evermore, | 

We ſhepherds will adore 

Her ſetting and her riſe, 


The Tenth ECLOGU E. 


WII. time the weary weather-beaten ſheep, 
To get them fodder, hie them to the fold 
And the poor herds that lately did them keep, 
Shudder'd with keenneſs of the winter's cold : 
The groves of their late ſummer pride forlorn, 
In moſſy mantles ſadly ſeem'd to mourn. 


3 


That filent time, about the upper world, 
PhozBus had forc'd his fiery-tooted team, 
And down again the ſteep Olympus whirl'd 


| To waſh his chariot in the weſtern ſtream, 


In night's black ſhade, when RowL and all alone, 
Thus him complains his fellow ſhepherd's gone. 


You flames, quoth he, wherewith thou heaven art dight, 
That me (alive) the woful'ſt creature view, 
You, whoſe aſpects have wrought me this deſpight, 
And me with hate yet ceaſeleſly purſue, 

For whom too long I tarried for relief, 

Now aſk but death, that only ends my grief. 


Yearly my vows, O heavens, have I not paid, 
Of the beſt fruits, and firſtlings of my flock ? 
And oftentimes have bitterly inveighd _ 
*Gainſt them that you prophanely dar'd to mock ? 
O, who ſhall ever give what is your due, 
If mortal man be uprighter than you? 


O'erwhelm'd with ſorrow, or th' erected eyes 

Of a poor wretch with miſeries oppreſt, 

For whoſe complaints, tears never could ſuffice, 
Have not the power your deities to move, 

Who ſhall Cer look for ſuccour from above? 


To thy ſlow filence whiſpering in thine ear, 

That thy pale ſovereign often hath been ſeen 

Stay to behold me ſadly from her ſphere, 
Whilſt the ſlow minutes duly I have told, 
With watchful eyes attending on my fold. 


Breathing his paſſion to the early ſpring, 

Hath left to hear the nightingale complain, 

Pleaſing his thoughts alone to hear me ſing ! 
The nymphs forſook their places of abode, 


The ſimple ſhepherds learned I the mean, 

And ſov'reign ſimples to their uſe I found, 

Their teeming ewes to help when they did yean : 
Which when again in ſummer time they ſhare, 
Their wealthy fleece my cunning did declare. 


In their warm cotes, whilſt they have ſoundly ſlept, 
And paſs'd the night in many a pleaſant bower, 
On the bleak mountains I their flocks have kepr, 
And bid the brunt of many a cruel ſhower, 
Warring with beaſts, in ſafety mine to keep | 
So true was I, and careful of my ſheep. * 


Fortune 


* 


Fortune and time, why tempted you me forth, 

With thoſe your flattering promiſes of grace, 

Fickle, fo falſely to abuſe my worth, 

And now to fly me, whom I did embrace ? 
Both that at firſt encourag'd my deſire, 
Laſtly againſt me lewdly do conſpire. 


Or nature, did'ſt thou prodigally waſte 
Thy gifts on me unfortunateſt ſwain, 
Only thereby to have thy ſelf diſgrac'd? 
Virtue, in me why wert thou plac'd in vain ? 
It to the world predeſtined a prey, 
Thou wert too good to have been caſt away. 


There's not a grove that wond'reth not my woe, 
Nor not a river weeps not at my tale, 
I hear the echoes (wand'ring to and fro) 
Reſound my grief through every hill and dale; 
The birds and beaſts yet in their ſimple kind 
Lament for me, no pity elle that find. 


None elſe there is gives comfort to my grief, 
Nor my miſhaps amended with my moan, 
When heaven and earth have ſhut up all relief, 
Nor care avails what cureleſs now is grown: 
And tears I find do bring no other good, 
But as new ſhowers increaſe the riſing flood. 
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When on an old tree, under which ere now 


He many a merry roundelay had ſung, 

Upon a leafleſs canker-eaten bough | 

His well tun'd bag-pipe careleſly he hung: 
And by the ſame, his ſheep-hook, once of price, 
That had been carv'd with many a rare device. 


He call'd his dog, (that ſometime had the praiſe) 
WurrEroor, well known to all that keep the plain, 
That many a wolf had worried in his days, 
A better cur there never followed ſwain ; 
Which, though as he his maſter's ſorrows knew, 
Wag'd his cut tail, his wretched plight to rue. 


Poor cur, quoth he, and him therewith did ſtroke ; 


Go to our cote, and there thy ſelf repoſe, 


Thou with thine age, my heart with ſorrow broke. 
Be gone, ere death my reſtleſs eyes do cloſe, 
The time is come thou muſt thy maſter leave, 
Whom the vile world ſhall never more deceive, 


With folded arms thus hanging down his head, 
He gave a groan, his heart in ſunder cleft, 
And as a ſtone. already ſeemed dead, 
Before his breath was fully him bereft : 
The faithful ſwain here laſtly made an end, 
Whom all good ſhepherds ever ſhall defend. 
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EDWARD EARL OF DORSET, 


1 HE i 


MUSES ELYSIUM, 


LAT ELI DISCOVERED, 


By a new way over PARNASSUS. 


The paſſages therein, being the ſubject of Ten ſundry —— 
leading Three DIvINE Poms, 


 Noan's Flood. 
Mosxs his Birth and Miracles. 1 
David and GOLIAH. 


By MICHAEL DRAYTON, Eſq; 
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To the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Knight of the noble Order of the Garter, of his Majeſty's 
Privy Council, and Lord Chamberlain to her Ry 


My moſt honoured Lord. | 


HAVE ever found that conſtancy i in your favours, ſince your firſt acknow- 

ledging of me, that their durableneſs have now made me one of your family, 
and I am become happy in the title to be called yours : that for retribution, 
could I have found a fitter way to publiſh your bounties, my thankfulneſs before 
this might have found it out; I crave of your lordſhip the patronage of my 
ELysS1UM, which, if the muſe fail me not, ſhall not be altogether unworthy of your 
protection. I have often adventured upon deſperate untrodden ways, which hath 
drawn ſome ſevere cenſures upon many of my labours; but that neither hath, 
nor can ever trouble me. The Divine Poems in this ſmall volume inſerted, 1 


; conſecrate to your religious Counteſs, wy moſt worthy Lady. And ſo I reſt 


The honourer of you, and 


your noble family, 


M. DRAYTOMN. 
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DESCRIPTION of ELYSIUM. 


Paradiſe on earth is found, 
| Though far from vulgar ſight, 
Which with thoſe pleaſures doth abound 
Thar it Elyſium hight. 


Where, in delights that never fade; 
The Muſes Julled be, 

And fit at pleaſure in the ſhade 

Of many a flately tree, 


Which no rough tempeſt makes to reel, 
Nor their ſtrait bodies bows, 

Their lofty tops do never feel 

The weight of winter's ſnows ; 


In groves that evermore are green, 
No falling leaf is there, | | 
But Philomel (of birds the queen) 
In muſick ſpends the year. 


The merl upon her myrtle perch 
There to the mavis ſings, 

Who from the top of ſome curPd berch 
Thoſe notes redoubled rings ; 


There daiſies damaſk every place, 

Nor once their beauties loſe, 

That when proud Phoebus hides his face 
Themſelves they ſcorn to cloſe. 


The panſy and the violet here, 

As ſeeming to deicend, 

Both from one root, a very pair, 
For ſweetneſs do contend, 


And pointing to a pink to tell 
Which bears it, it is loath 

I0 judge it; but replies, for ſmell 
That it excells them both; 


Where with diſpleas'd they hag their heads, 
So angry ſoon they grow, 

And from their odoriferous beds 

Their ſweets at it they throw. 


The winter here a ſummer is, 
No waſte is made by time, 
Nor doth the autumn ever mils 
The bloſſoms of the prime. 


The flower that July forth doth bring 
In April here is ſeen, 

The primroſe that puts on the ſpring 
In July decks each green. 


The ſweets for ſov'reignty contend, 
And ſo abundant be, 

That to the very earth they lend, 
And bark of every tree. 


Rills riſing out of every bank, 
In wild meanders ſtrain, 


And playing many a wanton prank 
Upon the ſpeckled plain, 


In gambols and laſcivious gyres 
Their time they ſtill beſtow, 

Nor to their fountains none retires, 
Nor on their courſe will g0. 


Thoſe brooks with lillies bravely deck'd, 
So proud and wanton made, 

That they their courſes quite neglect, 
And ſeem as though they ſtaid. 


Fair Flora in her ſtate to view 
Which through thoſe lillies looks, 


Or as thoſe lillies lean'd to ſhew 


Their beauties to the brooks ; 


That Phoebus in his lofty race 
Oft lays aſide his beams, 


And comes to cool his glowing face 
In theſe delicious ſtreams ; 


Oft ſpreading vines climb up the cleeves, 
Whoſe ripen'd cluſters there 


Their liquid purple drop, which drives 


A vintage through the year : 


Thoſe cleeves whoſe craggy ſides are clad 
With trees of ſundry ſuits, 

Which make continual ſummer glad, 
Even bending with their fruits, 


Some rip'ning, ready ſome to fall, 
Some bloſſom'd, ſome to bloom, 


Like gorgeous hangings on the wall 
Of ſome rich princely room: 


Pomgranates, lemons, citrons, fo 


Their laded branches bow, 


Their leaves in number that outgo 


Nor roomth will them allow. 


There in perpetual . s ſhade 
Apollo's prophets ſit, 


Among the flowers that never fade, 


But flouriſh like their wit. 


To whom the nymphs u upon their lyres 
Tune many a curious lay, 

And with their moſt melodious quires 
Make ſhort the longeſt day. 


The thrice three Virgins heavenly clear, 
Their trembling timbrels ſound, 
Whilſt the three comely Graces there 


Dance my a dainty round. 


Decay nor age there nothing knous, 
There is continual youth, 


As time on plant or creatures grows, 
So ſtill their ſtrength renew'th. 


The poets paradiſe this is, 
To which but few can come ; 


The Muſes only bower of bliſs, 


Their dear Elyſium. 
Here happy ſouls, (their bleſſed 3 


Free from the rude reſort 
Ot beaſtly people) ſpend the hours 


In harmleſs mirth and ſport. 


Then on to the Elyſian plains 
Apollo doth invite you, 
Where he provides with paſtoral ſtrains, 
In Nymphals to delight you. 
5 U l 
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The Muſes ELYSIUM. 


The FIRST NYMPHAL. 


Ropope, DokIDA. 


This Nymphal of delights doth treat, 

Choice beauties, and proportions neat, 
Of curions ſhapes and dainty features 
Deſcrib'd in two moſt perfect creatures. 


Hen Phoebus with a face of mirth 
Had flung abroad his beams, 

To blanch the boſom of the earth, 

And glaze the gliding ſtreams ; 

Within a goodly myrtle grove, 

Upon that hallow'd day 


The nymphs to that bright queen of love 


Their vows were us'd to pay. 
Fair Rodope and Dorida 
Met in thoſe ſacred ſhades, 
Than whom the ſun in all his way 
Ne'er ſaw two daintier maids. 
And through the thickets thrill'd his fires, 
Suppoſing to have ſeen 
The ſovereign Goddeſs of Deſires, 
Or Jove's imperious Queen : 
Both of ſo wond'rous beauties were, 
In ſhape both ſo excel, 
That to be paralell'd elſewhere, 
No judging eye could tell. 
And their affections to ſurpaſs, 
As well it might be deem'd, 
That th* oneof them the other was, 
And but themſelves they ſeem'd. 
And whilſt the nymphs that near this place 
Diſpoſed were to play 
At barley-break and priſon-baſe, 
Do paſs the time away: 
This peerleſs pair together ſet, 
The other at their ſport, 
None near their free diſcourſe to let, 
Each other thus they court. 


Doripa. My ſweet, my ſovereignRodope, 
My dear delight, my love, | 
That lock of air thou ſent'ſt to me, 

I to this bracelet wove ; 
Which brighter every day doth grow 
"The longer it is worn, 
As its delicious fellows do, 
Thy temples that adorn. 


Ropoes. Nay had I thine, my Dorida, 
I would them ſo beſtow, 
As that the wind upon my way 
Might backward make them flow, 
So ſhould it in its great'ſt excels 
Turn to becalmed air, 
And quite forget all boiſt*rouſneſs 
Io play with every hair. 


Dor1pa.To me like thine had nature given 


A brow, ſo arch'd, ſo clear, 

A front, wherein ſo much of heaven 
Doth to each eye appear; 

The world ſhould ſee, I auld ſtrike dead 
The Milky way that's now, 

And ſay that nectar Hebe ſhed 


Fell all upon my brow. 


Ropop k. O had J eyes like Pente 85 
I would inchant the day, 
And make the ſun toſtand at gaze, 
Ill he forgot his way: 


I 


'q 


And cauſe his ſiſter Queen of Streams, 
When ſo I liſt by night, 

By her much bluſhing at my beams 

T* eclipſe her borrowed light. 


Dor IDA. Had Ja cheek like Rodope* 8. 


In midſt of which doth ſtand 

A grove of roſes, ſuch as theſe, 

In ſuch a ſnowy land : 

I would make the lilly which we now 
So much for whiteneſs name, 

As drooping down the head to bow, 
And die for very ſhame, 


Ropop E. Had I a boſom like to thine, 
When I it pleas'd to ſhow, 
T' what part o' th* ſky I would incline 
I would make the etherial bow; 
My ſwanniſh breaſt branch'd all with blue, 
In bravery like the ſpring : 
In winter to the general view 


Full ſummer forth ſhould bring. 


Dor1Da. Had I a body like my dear, 
Where I ſo ſtrait, fo tall, 
O, if ſo broad my ſhoulders were, 
Had I waiſt fo ſmall ; 
1 would callenge the proud __— of love 
To yield to me for ſhape, 
And I ſhould fear that Mars or Jove 
Would venture tor my rape. 


RNopopx. Had] a hand like thee, my girl, 
(This hand O let me kits) | 
Theſe ivory arrows pyl'd with pear], 


Had JI a hand like this; 


I would not doubt at all to make 
Each finger of my hand 
To taſk ſwift Mercury to take 
With his inchanting wand. 


Don IDA. Had I a thigh ks Rodope's S 3 
Which twas my chance to view, | 
When lying on yon bank at eaſe 


The wind thy ſkirt up blew ; © 

I would fay it were a column wrought 
To ſome intent divine, | 

And for our chaſte Diana ſought. 

A pillar for her ſhrine. 


Ropop k. Had I a leg but like to thine, 


That were ſo neat, ſo clean, 
A ſwelling calf, a ſmall ſo line, 
An ancle round and lean; 

I would tell nature ſhe doth miſs 


Her old ſkill ; and maintain, | 
She ſhewed her maſter-piece in ths, 


Not to be done again. 


Dor 1D. Had! that foot hid in thoſe ſhoes; 
(Proportion'd to my height) | 
Short heel, thin inſtep, even toes, 

A ſole fo wondrous ſtrait; - 

The forreſters and nymphs at this 
Amazed all ſhould ſtand, 

And kneeling down ſhould meekly kits 


The print left in the fand. 


By this the nymphs came from their ED 


All pleaſed wondrous well, 


'And to thoſe maidens make report 


What lately them befell: 

One ſaid the dainty Lelipa 

Did all the reſt outgo, 

Another would a wager lay 

She would outſtrip a roe; Says 
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The Muſes E LYSIUM. 


Says one, how like ye Florimel, 
There is your dainty face: 

A fourth reply'd, ſhe lik'd that well, 
Tet better lik'd her grace; 

She's counted, I confeſs, quoth ſhe, 
To be our only pearl, 

Yet have I heard her oft to be 

* melancholy girl. 

Another ſaid ſhe quite miſtook, 
That only was her art, 

When melancholy had her look 


Then mirth was in her heart. 


Ard hath ſhe then that pretty trick? 
Another doth reply, 

thought no nymph could have been fick 
Of that diſeaſe but J. 

know you can diſſemble well, 
Quoth one, to give you due, 

But here be ſome (who F1] not tell) 
Can do't as well as you. 

Who thus replies, I know that too, 
We have it from our mother, 

Yet there be ſome this thing can do 
More cunningly than other : 


If maidens but difemble can 


Their forrow and their joy, 
Their poor diſſimulation then, 
Is but a very toy. 


The Second N Y MPH AL. 
LaLvs, CLEON, LIROPE. | 


The Muſe new courtſhip doth deviſe, 
By nature's ftrange varieties, | 
Whoſe rarities ſhe here relates, 

And pives you paſtoral delicates. 


A LUS a jolly youthful lad, 
With Cleon no lefs crown'd 


With virtues ; both their beings had 
On the Elyſium ground. 


Both having parts ſo excellent, 
That it a queſtion was, 
Which ſhould be the moſt eminent, 
Or did in ought ſurpaſs. 

This Cleon was a mountaineer, 


And of the wilder kind, 


And from his birth had many a year 


Been nurſt up by a hind: 

And as the ſequel well did ſhow, 
It very well might be ; 

For never hart, nor hare, nor roe, 


Were half fo ſwift as he. 


But Lalus in the vale was bred 

Amongſt the theep and neat, 

And by choſe nymphs there choicely fed 
With honey, milk, and wheat ; 

Of ſtature goodly, fair of ſpeech, 


And of behaviour mild, 


Like thoſe there in the valley rich, 
That bred him of a child. 
Of falconry they had the ſkill, 

Their hawkes to feed and fly, 

No better hunters e'er clome hill, 


Nor hollowed to a cry : 


In dingles deep, and mountains hore, 


Oft with the bearded ſpear - 


They combated the tuſky boar, 

And flew the angry bear. 

In muſick they were wondrous quaint, 
Fine airs they could devile ; 

They very curiouſly could paint, 

And neatly poetize ; 


And at every nimble bound 
Turn itſelf above the ground ; 


He it either night or day: 


443 


That wagers many times were laid 
On queſtions that aroſe, 
Which ſong the witty Lalus made, 


Which Cleon ſhould compoſe. 


The ſtately ſteed they manag'd well, 
Of fence the art they knew, 

For dancing they did all excel 

The girls that to them drew; 

To throw the ledge, to pitch the bar, 
To wreſtle and to run, 

They all the youth excell'd ſo far, 
That ſtill the prize they won. 

Theſe ſprightly gallants lov'd a, 
CalPd Lirope the bright, 

In the whole world there ſcarcely was 
So delicate a wight. | 

There was no beauty ſo divine 

That ever nymph did grace, 


But it beyond itſelf did ſhine 
In her more heavenly face: 


What form ſhe pleas'd each thing wou 
That e'er ſhe did behold. | 

Ot pebbles ſhe could diamonds make, 
Groſs iron turn to gold : CO 
Such power there with her preſence came - 


Stern tempeſts ſhe. allay'd, 


The cruel tiger ſhe could tame, 
She raging torrents ſtay'd. 

She chid, ſhe cheriſh'd, ſhe gave life, 
Again ſhe made to die, 

She rais'd a war, appeas'd a ſtrife, 
With turning of her eye. 

Some ſaid a god did her beget, 
But much deceiv'd were they, 
Her father was a Rivulet, 

Her mother was a Fay. 

Her lneaments ſo fine that were, 
She from the fairy took, 


Her beauties and complexion clear, 


By nature from the brook. 

Theſe rivals waiting for the hour 
(The weather calm and fair) 
When as ſhe us'd to leave her bower 
To take the pleaſant air : 
Accoſting her, their compliment , 
To her their goddeſs done ; 


By gifts they tempt her to conſent, 
When Lalus thus begun. 


Lalus. Sweet Lirope I have a lamb 
Newly weaned from the dam, 


? Of the right kind, it is F notted, +Without 
Naturally with purple ſpotted, horns. 
Into laughter it will put you, 


To ſee how prettily *twill butt you; 
When on ſporting it is ſet, 
It will beat you a curvet, 


When *tis hungry it will bleat 

From your hand to have its meat, 
And when it hath fully fed, 

It will fetch jumps about your head, 
As innocently to expreſs | 

Its ſilly ſheepiſh thankfulneſs, 

When you bid it, it will play, 


This, Lirope, I have for thee, 
So thou alone wilt live with me. 


 Clezon. From him O turn thine ear away, 
And hear me, my lov'd Lirope, 

I have a kid as white as milk, 

His ſkin as ſoft as Naples” ſilk, 


His 
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© The red 
fruit of the 


ſmooth 


bramble . 
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His horns in length are wond'rous even, 
And curiouſly by nature writhen ; 

It is of th'Arcadian kind, 

There's not the like *twixt either Ind; 


If you walk, 'twill walk you by, 


It you fit down, it down will lic, 

It with geſture will you wooe, 

And counterfcit thoſe things you do; 
O'cr each hillock it will vault, 

And nimbly do the ſummer-ſault, 
Upon the hinder legs *twill go, 
And follow you a furlong lo ; 

And it by chance a tune you rote, 
"EF will foot it finely to your note; 
Seck the world and you may mils 
To find out ſuch a thing as this : 
This my love 1 have for thee, 

So thou'lt leave him and go with me. 


Lirope. Believe me, youths, your gifts are rare, 


And you offer wondrous fair 


Lalus for lamb, Cleon for kid, 
Tis hard to judge which moſt doth bid, 
And have you two ſuch things in ſtore, 
And I nc'er knew of them before? 

Well yet I dare a wager lay 

That Brag my little dog ſhall play 

As Gainty tricks when I ſhall bid, 

As Lalus' Jamb, or Cleon's kid. 

But *t may fall out that I may need therr, 
Till when ye may do well to feed them; 
Your goat and mutton pretty be, 

But, youths, theſe are no baits for me: 
Alas, good men, in vain ye wooe, 

*Tis not your lamb nor kid will do. 


Lalus. J have two ſparrows white as ſnow, 
Whoſe pretty eyes like ſparks do ſhow ; 
In her boſom Venus hatch'd them 
Where her little Cupid watch'd them, 
Till they too fledge their neſts forſook, 
Themſelves and to the fields betook, 
Where by chance a fowler caught them 
Of whom I full dearly bought them; 
"They'll fetch you conſerve from the * hip, 
And lay it ſoftly on your lip, 

Through their nibling bills they'll chirup 
And uttering feed you with the ſirup, 


And if thence you put them by 


They to your white neck will fly, 
And if you expulſe them there 


They'll hang upon your braded hair; 


You ſo long ſhail ſee them prattle 
Till at length they'll fall to battle; 


And when they have fought their fill, 


You will ſmile to ſee them bill : 
Thele birds my Lirope's ſhall be, 
So thou'lt leave him and go with me. 


Cleon. His ſparrows are not worth a ruſh, 


I'll find as good in every buſh, 


Of doves I have a dainty pair, 

Which when you pleaſe to take the air, 
About your head ſhall gently hover 

Your clear brow from the ſun to cover, 
And with their nimble wings ſhall fan you, 
That neither cold nor heat ſhall tan you. 
And like umbrella's with their feathers 
Shield you in all forts of weathers : 

They be moſt dainty coloured things, 


They have damaſk backs and chequer'd wings; 
Their necks more various colours ſhow 


Than there be mixed in the bow; 
Venus ſaw the leſſer dove, 
And therewith was far in love, 


Offering for't her golden ball, 
For her ſon to play withal: 


Theſe my Lirope's ſhall be 


So ſhe'll leave him and go with me. 


Lirope. Then for ſparrows, and for doves, 
I am fitted *twixt my loves ; 
But, Lalus, I take no delight 
In ſparrows, for they'll ſcratch and bite ; 
And though join'd, they are ever wooing 
Always billing if not doing; 
Twixt Venus” breaſts if they have lien, 
I much fear they'll infect mine: 
Cleon, your doves are very dainty, 
Tame pigeons elle you know are plenty, 
Theſe may win ſome of your marrows, 
I am not caught with doves nor ſparrows, 
] thank ye kindly for your coſt, 
Yet your labour is but loſt, 


Lalus. With full-leav'd lillies I wil! Nic 
Thy braded hair all o'er fo thick, 
That from it a light ſhall throw 
Like the ſun's upon the ſnow. 
Thy mantle ſhall be violet leaves, 
With the fin'ſt the filkworm weaves, 
As finely woven, whoſe rich ſmell 
The air about thee ſo ſhall ſwell 
That it ſhall have no power to move. 
A ruff of pinks thy robe above 
About thy neck ſo neatly ſet 
That art it cannot counterfeit, 
Which ſtill ſhall look ſo freh and new, 
As if upon their roots they grew : 
And for thy head PII have a tire 
Of netting, made of ſtrawberry wire; 


And in each knot that doth compoſe _ 
A meſh, ſhall ſtick a half blown roſe, 
Red, damaſk: white, in order ſet 


About the Gas ſhall run a fret 

Of primroſes, the tire throughout 
With thrift and daiſies fring'd about: 
All this, fair nymph, T1! do for thee, 
80 ors leave him and ago with me. 


Cleon. Theſe be but weeds and wal he brings, 
PII give thee folid coſtly things, 


His will wither and be gone 


Before thou well can'it put them on; 


With coral I will have thee crown'd, 


Whoſe branches intricately wound 
Shall girt thy temples every way; 
And on the top of every ſpray 


Shall ſtick a pearl orient and great, 
Which ſo the wand'ring birds ſhall cheat, 


That ſome ſhall ſtoop to look for cherries, 
As other for tralucent berries. 
And wond'ring, caught ere they be ware 


In the curd tramels of thy hair: 


And for thy neck a cryſtal chain, 
Whoſe links ſhap'd like to drops of rain, 
Upon thy panting breaſt depending, 
Shall ſeem as they were ſtill deſcending ; 


And as thy breath doth come and go, 


So ſeeming ſtill to ebb and flow: 
With amber bracelets cut like bees, 
Whoſe ſtrange tranſparency who ſees, 


With ſilk ſmall as the ſpider's twiſt 


Doubled ſo on about thy wriit, 


Would ſurely think alive they were, 

From lillies gathering honey there. 
Thy buſkins ivory, carv'd like ſbel!s 
Of ſcollop, which as little bells 
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Made hollow, with the air ſhall chime, 
And to thy ſteps ſhall keep the time: 
Leave Lalus, Lirope, for me, 

And thele ſhall thy rich dowry be. 


Lirope. Lalus for flowers, Cleon for gems, 
For garlands, and for diadems 
I ſhall be ſped ; why this is brave: 
What nymph can choicer preſents have! * 
With dreſſing, brading, frowncing, flow” ring, 
All your jewels on me pouring, 
In this bravery being dreſt, 
Jo the ground I ſhall be preſt, 
That I doubt the nymphs will fear me, 
Nor will venture to come near me 
Never lady of the May 
To this hour wss halt ſo gay; 
All in flowers, all ſo ſweet, 
From the crown beneath the feet, 
Amber, coral, ivory, pearl; 
if this cannot win a girl, 
There's nothing can, and this ye woo me. 
Give me your hands, and truſt ye to me; 
(Yet to tell ye I am loth) 
That Pl] have neither of you both. 


Lalus. When thou ſhalt pleaſe to ſtem the flood, 
(As thou art of the watry brood) 
I'll have twelve ſwans more white than ſnow, 
Yok'd for the purpoſe, two and two, | 
To draw thy barge wrought of fine reed 
So well, that it nought elſe ſhall need, 
The traces by which they ſhall hail 
Thy barge, ſhall be the winding trail 
Of woodbine, whoſe brave taſſell'd flowers 
(The ſweetneſs of the wood-nymphs? dene 
Shall be the trappings to adorn 
The ſwans, by which the barge is born 
Of flower'd flags I'Il rob the bank, 
Of water-cans and king- cups rank, 
To be the covering of thy boat; 
And on the ſtream as thou doſt float, 
The Naiades that haunt the deep, 
Themſelves about thy barge ſhall keep, 
Recording moſt delighttul lays, 
By ſea-gods written in thy praiſe. _ 
And in what place thou hap'ſt to land, 
There the gentle ſilvery ſand 
Shall ſoften, curled with the air, 
As ſenſible of thy repair: 
This, my dear love, I'll do for thee, 
So thouv'lt leave him and go with me. 
(geeſe, 

Cleon. T. aſh, nymph, his ſwans will prove but 
His barge drinks water like a fleece; i 
A boat is baſe; I'll thee provide 
A chariot, wherein Jove may ride, 
In which when bravely thou art borne, 
Thou ſhalt look like the glorious morn 
Ulhering the fun, and ſuch a one, 
As to this day was never known, 
Ot the rareſt Indian gums, 
More precious than your balſamums, 
Which I by art have made fo hard, 
That they with tools may well be carv'd 
To make a coach of; which ſhall be 
Materials of this one for thee, 
And of thy chariot, each ſmall piece 
Shall inlaid be with amber-greaſe, 
And gilded with the yellow « ore 
Produc'd from Tagus wealthy ſhore ; 
in which along the pleaſant lawn, 
With twelve white ſtags thou ſhalt be drawn, 
Whole brancht palms, of a ſtately height, 
With ſeveral noſegays ſhall be dight; 
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And as thou rid'ſt thy coach abour, 
For thy ſtrong guard ſhall run a rout 
Of oſtriches, whoſe curled plumes, 
Cens'd with thy chariot's rich perfumes, 
The ſcent into the air ſhall throw, 
Whoſe naked thighs ſhall grace the ſhow z 
Whilſt the wood-nymphs, and thoſe bred 
Upon the mountains, o'er thy head 
Shall bear a canopy of flowers, 
Tinſell'd with drops of April ſhowers, 
Which ſhall make more glorious ſhows 
Than ſpangles, or your filver oars : 
This, bright nymph, Pl do for thee, 
So thou'lt leave him and go with me. 


Lirope. Vie and revie, like chaptnen proffer'd, 
Would't be received whatyou have offer'd, 
Ye greater honour cannot do me, 

If not building altars to me : 
Both by water, and by land, 
Barge and chariot at command ; 
Swans upon the ſtreams to taw me, 
Stags upon the land to draw me; 
In all this pomp ſhould I be ſeen, 
What a poor thing were a queen! 
All delights in ſuch exceſs, 
As but ye, who can expreſs: 
Thus mounted ſhould the nymphs me ſee, 
All the troop would follow me, 
Thinking by this ſtate that 1 
Would aſſume a deity. 
There be ſome in love have been, 
And I may commit that ſin, 
And if &erT be in love, | 
With one of you I fear *twill prove; 
But with which I cannot tell, 
So my gallant youths farewell. 


The 7d NV MP II AI. 


| Doron, NA IIS, CLok Is, CLAIA, DoriLvs, CLor, 


MeRriLLA, FLORIMEL. 


With nymphs and foreſters. 


Poetick raptures, ſacred fires, 
With which Apollo his inſpires, 
| This Nymphal gives you; and withal 
Obſerves the Muſes feſtival. 


Mongſt th' Elyſians many mirthful feaſts, 
A At which the Muſes are the certain gueſts, 
THY obſerve one day with moſt imperial ſtate, 
To wiſe Apollo which they dedicate, 
The poets god, and to his altars bring 
Th enamePd bravery of the beauteous ſpring, 
And ſtrew their bowers with every precious ſweet, 
Which {till wax freſh, moſt trod on with their feet; 
With moſt choice flowers each nymph doth brade 


her hair, 


| And not the mean'ſt but bauldrick wiſe doth wear 


Some goodly garland, and the moſt renown'd 


Wich curious roſeat anadems are crown'd. 


Theſe being come into the place where they 
Yearly obſerve the orgies to that day, 

The Muſes from their Heliconian fpring 

Their brimful mazers to the feaſting bring : 

When with deep draughts out of thoſe plenteous bowls, 
The jocund youth have fſwilPd their thirfty ſouls, 
They fall enraged with a ſacred heat, 

And when their brains do once begin to ſweat, 
They into brave and ſtately numbers break, 

And not a word that any one can ſpeak 

But *tis prophetick ; and ſo ſtrangely far 


| 


In their high fury they tranſported are, 
5 X As 
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As there's not one, on any thing can ſtrain, 
But by anoiner anſwered is again 


In the ame rapture, which all ſit to hear 

When as two youths, that ſoundly liquor'd were, 
Dorilus and Doron, two as noble ſwains 

As ever kept on the Elyſian plains, 

Firit by their figns attention having won, 
Thus chey che revels frolickly begun. 


Doron. Come, Dorilus, let us be brave, 
In lofty numbers let us rave, 
ith rhymes I will enrich thee. 


Porilus. Content ſay 1, then bid the baſe, 
Our wits ſhall run the wildgooſe-chace, 
Spur up, or I will fwitch thee. 


Doron. The ſun out of the eaſt doth peep, 
And now the day begins to creep 
Upon the world at leiſure. 


Dorilus. The air enamour'd with the greaves, | 


The weſt wind ſtrokes the velvet leaves, 
And kiſſes them at pleaſure. | 


Doron. The ſpinners webs *twixt ſpray and ſpray 


Jh top of every buſh make gay, 
By filmy cord. there dangling. 


Dorilus. For now the laſt day's evening dew 
Even to the full itſelf doth ſhew, 
Each bough with pearl beſpangling. 


Doron. O boy, how thy abundant vein 
Even like a flood breaks from thy brain, 
Nor can thy muſe be gaged. 


Dorilus. y nature forth did never bring 
A man that like to me can ſing, 
once I be enraged. 


Doron. Why, Dorilus, I in my ſtill 
Can make the ſwifteſt ſtream ſtand ſtill, 
Nay bear back to his ſpringing. 


Dorilus. And I into a trance moſt deep 
Can caſt the birds, that they ſhall fleep 
ben fain'ſt they would be ſinging. 


Doron. Hy, Dorilus, thou mak'ft me mad, 
And now my wits begin to gad, 
But ſure 1 know not whither, 


Dorilus. O, Doron, let me hug thee then, 
T here never was two madder men, 
Then let us on together. 


Doron. Hermes the winged horſe beſtrid, 
And thorow thick and thin be rid, 


And flounder d through the fountain. 


Dorilus. He ſpur'd the tit until he bled, 
So that at laſt he ran his head 


Againſt the forked mountain. 


Doron. Hew ſay'ſt thou, but py'd Iris got. 
Into great Juno's chariot, _ 


1 pale with one that "ſaw her. 


Dorilus. Aud there the pert and ſaucy elf 
Behav d her as tere Juno's ſelf, 
And made the peacocks dratv her. 


Doron. Pl borrow Phoebus fiery jades, 
Vith which about the world be trades, 
Ang put them in my plough. 
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Dorilus. Or hou moſt perfect frantick man, 
Zet let thy rage be what it can, 
PI be as mad as theu. 


Doron. I to great Jove, hap good hap il. 
Though he with thunder threat to kill, 
And beg of him @ boon. 


Dorilus. To ſwerve up one of Cynthia's bear:s. 
And there to bathe thee in the ſtreams, 


Diſcover d in the moon. 


Doron. Come, frolick youth, and follow me, 
My frantick boy, and I'll ſhaw thee 
The country of the fairies. 


Dorilus. The fleſhy mandrake where t doth grou 
In noonſhade of the miſletoe, 
And where the Phoenix airies. 


Doron. Nay more, the fallow s winter bed, 
The caverns where. the winds are bred, 
Since thus thou talk'ſt of ſhowing. 


Dorilus. And to thoſe indraughts PII thee bring. 
That wonderous and eternal ſpring 
Whence th” ocean hath its flowing. 


Doron. We'll down to the dark houſe of ſleep, 
_ Where ſnoring Morpheus doth keep, 
And wake the drowſy groom. 


Dorilus. Down ſhall the doors and Windows go, 


The ſtools upon the floor well throw, 
Aud roar about the room. 


The Muſes here commanded them to ſtay, 


Commending much the carriage of their lay; 


As greatly pleas'd at this their madding bout, 
To hear how bravely they had borne it out 
From firſt to laſt, of which they were rightglad, 


| By this they found that Helicon ſtill had 


That virtue it did anciently retain 

When Orpheus, Lynus, and th' Aſcrean Fouin 
Took luſty rowſes, which hath made their rhymes 
To laſt fo long to all ſucceeding times. : 
And now amongſt this beautious beavie here, 
Two wanton nymphs, tho* dainty ones they * 
Naiis and Cloe in their female fits 

Longing to ſhew the ſharpneſs of their wits, 

Of the Nine ſiſters ſpecial leave do crave 


That the next bout they two might freely have; 3 
Who having got the ſuffrages of all, 
Thus to their rhyming inſtantly they f fall. 


- © Nails. Amongſt you all let us ſee 
Who ist oppoſes me, - 
Come on the proudeſt ſhe 
To anſwer my ditiy. 


Cloe. I} hy, Naiis, that am 1, 
Who dares thy pride defy ; 
And that we ſoon [hall try 
© Though thou be witty. 
Naiis. Cloe, ſcorn my = A 
Should obſerve feet or time, 
Now I fall, then I climb, 
What ist I dare not. 


Cloe. Give thy invention wing, 
And let ber flirt aud fling, 
Till down the rock ſhe ding, 
Far that I care not. 


Naiis. 
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Naius, This preſence delights me, 
My freedom invites me, 
The ſeaſon excites me 


In rhyme to be merry. 


Cloe. And ] beyond meaſure, 
Am raviſb'd with pleaſure, 
To anſwer each ceaſure, 

Until thou beft weary. 


Naiis. Behold the roſy dawn, 
Riſes in tinſell'd lawn, 
And ſmiling ſeems to fawn 
Upon the mountains. 


Cloe. Awaked from her dreams 
Shooting forth golden beams, 
Dancing upon the ſtreams 

Courting the fountains, 


 Naiis. Theſe morethan ſweet howyets 
Intice up theſe flowrets, 5 
To trim up our bowrets, 

Perfuming our coats. 


Clo.eWhilſt the birds billing 
Each one with his dilling, 
The thickets ſtill filling 
With amorous notes. 


Naiis. The bees up in honey volPd 
More than their thighs can hold, 
Lap'd in their liquid gold, 

Their treaſure us bringing. 


Cloe. To theſe rillets purling 
Upon the ſtones curling, | 
And oft about whirling, 

Dance tot rd their ſpringing. 


Naiis. The woed-nymphs fit ſinging, 
Each grove with notes ringing 
Whilſt freſh Ver is flinging 

Her bounties abroad. 


Cloe. So much as the turtle 
Upon the l:w myrile, 

To the meads fertil, 

Her cares doth unload. 


 Naiis. Nay tis a world to ſee 

In every buſh and tree, 

The birds with mirth and glee 
Woo'd as they woo. 


Cloe. The robin and the wren, 
Every cock with his hen, 
Why ſhould not we and men 

Do as they do. 


Naiis. The fairies are hopping, 
The ſmall flowers cropping, . 
And with dew dropping, 
Seip thorow the greaves. 


Cloe. At barley-break they play 
Merrily all the day, 6 
At night themſelves they lay 

Upon the ſoft leaves. 


Naiis. The gentle winds ſally 
Upon every vally, 
Andmany times dally 
And wantonly ſport, 


10 


r 
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| Cloe. About the fields tracing, 


Each other in chaſing, 
And often embracing, 
In amorous ſort. 


Naiis. And echo oft doth tell 
Wond'rous things from her cell, 
As her what chance befell, 

Learning to pratile. 


Cloe. And now ſhe fits and mocks 
The ſhepherds and their flocks, 
And the herds from the rocks 
Keeping their cattle. 


| When to theſe maids the Muſes filence cry, 


For *twas th* opinion of the company, _ 
That were not theſe two taken off, that they 
Would in their conflict wholly ſpend the day, 


| When as the turn to Florimel next came, 


A nymph for beauty of eſpecial name, 

Yet was ſhe not ſo jolly as the reſt ; 

And though ſhe were by her companions preſt, 

Yet ſhe by no intreaty would be wrought 

| To ſing, as by th' Elyſian laws ſhe ought: 

When two bright nymphs that her companions were, 
And of all other only held her dear, 


| Mild Cloris and Mertilla, with fair ſpeech, 


Their moſt beloved Florimel beſecch, 
T obſerve the Muſes, and the more ro woo her, 
They take their turns, and thus they ſing unto her. 


Cloris. Sing, Florimel, O fing and we 
Our whole wealth will give to thee, 
Well rob the brim of every fountain, 
Strip the ſweets from every mountain, 
We will fweep the ,curled valleys, 
Bruſh the banks that mound our alleys, 


| We will muſter nature's dainties 


When fhe wallows in her plenttes, 

The luſcious ſmell of every flower 

New wwaſh'd by an April ſhower, 

The miſtreſs of her ſtore we'll make thee 
That ſhe for herſelf ſhall take thee; 

Can there be a dainty thing, 

That's not thine if thou wilt fing ? 


Mertilla. Y hen thedewin May diſtilleth, 
And the earth's rich boſom filleth, | 
And with pearl embrouds each meadow, 
We will make them like a widow, 

And in all their beauties dreſs thee, 
And of all their ſpoils poſſeſs thee, 
With all the beauties Zephyr brings, 
Breathing on the yearly ſprings, . 
The gaudy blooms of every tree 

In their moſt beauty when they be, 


Mat is here that may delight thee, 


Or to pleaſure may excite thee, 
Can there be a dainty thing 
That's not thine if thou wilt ſing ? 


| But Florimel {ill ſullenly replies, 


I will not ſing at all, let that ſuffice : 
When as a nymph one of the merry ging, 
Seeing ſhe no way could be won to ling ; 


Come, come, quoth ſhe, ye utterly undo he 


With your intreaties, and your reverence to her 
For praiſe nor prayers ſhe careth not a pin; 
They that our froward Florimel would win, 
Muſt work another way, let me come to her, 
Either I'll make her ſing, or I'll undo her. 


Claia. 
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Claia. Florimel, 7 thus conjure thee, 

 Sincetheir gi/ts cannot allure thee 

By ftamp'd garlick that doth Fink 

Worſe than common ſewer or ſink ; 

By Henbane, dogsbane, wolfchane, feweet 

Is any clown's or carrier”s feet, - 

By Sinking nettles, pricking teaſels, 

Kaiſing blifters like the meaſles ; 

By the rough burbreeding docks, 

Ranker than the oldest fox : ; 

By filthy hemlock, poys ning more 

Jan any ulcer or old ſore , 

By the cockle in the corn, 

That ſmells far worſe than doth burnt horn; 

By hemp in water that hath lain, 

By wwhoſe Rench the fiſh are flain ; 

By toadflax which your noſe may 2 

If you have a mind to cat; 

May all filthy finking weeds 

That &er bore leaf, or e er had ſeeds ; 

Florimel, be given to thee, 

It thou'lt not ſing as well as we. 


At which the nymphs to open laughter fell, 
Amongſt the reſt the beauteous Florimel, 
(Pleas'd with the ſpell from Claia that came, 
A mirthful girl, and given to ſport and game) 
As gameſome grows as any of them all, 


And to this dirry inſtantly doth fall. 


Florimel. How in my thoughts foal J contrive 
The image I am framing, 
Which is ſo far ſuperlative, 
As *tis beyond all naming s? 
Iwould Jove of my counſel make, 
And have his judgment in it, 
But that I doubt he would miſtake 
How rightly to begin it : 
It mu$ be builded in the air, 
And tis my thoughts must do it, 
And only they muſt be the fair 
From earth to mount me to it : 
For of my ſex I frame my lay, 
Each hour ourſelves forſaking, 
How ſhould I then find out the way, 
To this my undertaking ? 
Il hen our weak fancies working Vill, ON 
Yet changing every minute, 
IV ill ſhow that it requires ſome fill, 
Such difficulties in it. 
We would things, yet we know not what, 
2 et our ill be granted, 
yet inſtantly wwe find in that 
| ee unthought of wanted : 
Our joys and hopes ſuch ſhadows are, 
As with our motions vary, | 
Which when we oft have fetch d from ſar, 
IWith us they never tarry : 
Come worldly croſs doth Sill attend 
IWhat long we have been ſpinning, 
And ere we fully get the end, 
e loſe of cur beginning. 
Our policies ſo pecviſb are, 
That with themſelves they wrangle, 
ind many times become the ſnare 
That ſooneſt us intangle , 
For that the love we bear our friends, 
Though neer ſo ſtrongly grounded, 
Hath in it certain oblique ends, 
If to the bottom ſounded : 
Our own well wiſhing making it 
A pardonable treaſon ; 
For that it is deriv'd from wit, 
And underprop'd with reaſon. 


| 


_ 


" 2 "08 


_ 


For our dear ſelves beloved ſake 
(Even in the depth of paſſion) _ 


Our center though ourſelves we make, 


Zet is not that our ſtation ; 

Jor whilſt our brows ambitious be, 
Aud youth at hand awaits us, 

It is a pretty thing to ſee 

How finely beauty cheats us. 


And whilſt with time we trifling Rand 


To prattiſe antique graces, 
Age with a pale and with'erd hand 
Draws furrows in our faces. 


When they which ſo deſirous were before 
| To hear her ſing; deſirous are far more 
To have her ceaſe ; and call to have her ſtaid, 


For ſhetoo much already had bewray'd. 


And as the thrice three ſiſters thus had grac'd 
Their celebration, and themſelves had plac'd 

| Upon a violet bank, in order all 
| Where they at will might view the feſtival, 

| The nymphs and all the luſty youth that were 
| At this brave nymphal, by them honour'd there, 


To gratify the heavenly girls again 


| Laſtly prepare in ſtate to entertain 


Thoſe ſacred ſiſters, fairly and confer, 


On each of them, their praiſe particular. 
And thus the nymphs to the nine Muſes ſung, 
When as the youth and foreſters among, 
| That well prepared for this buſineſs were, 
Become the Chorus, and thus ſung they there. 


Nymphs. Clio, thou firſt of thoſe celeſtial Nine 


That daily offer to the ſacred ſhrine 
Of wiſe Apollo; queen of ftories, 
Thou that vindicat'ſt the glories 

Of paſt ages, and renewſt 


| Their acts, which every day thou view 1 8 
| And from a lethargy daſt keep 23 


Old nodding Time, elſe NE to ſleep. 


Chorus. Clio, O crave of Phœbus to inſpire 


Us for his altars with his bolieſt fire, 
And let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 


| Give life and growth to our Eqſian bays. 


| Nymphs. Melpomene, thou melancholy a, 


Next, to wiſe Phoebus, we invoke thy aid, 


In buſkins that doſt ſtride the ſtage, 
And in thy deep diſtracted rage, 


In blood-fhed that doſt take delight, 
| Thy object the moſt fearful fight, 

| That loviſt the fighs, the ſpriets, and hk 
7 oF horror, that ariſe from wound. 


Chorus. Sad muſe, O crave of Phoebus to inſpire 


{os for his altars with his holieſt fire, 


And let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 


Grve life and growth to our Elyſian Pays. 


Ny mphs. Comick Thalia, then we come to thee, 


Thou mirthful maiden, only that in glee 


And love's deceits thy pleaſure takſt, 

Of which thy varying ſcene that mak'ſt, 
And in thy nimble ſock doth ſtir 

Loud laughter through the theatre, | 
That with the peaſant mak'ſt thee ſport, 


As well as with the better fort. 


Chorus. Thalia, crave of Phoebus to inſpire 


| Us for his altars with his holieſt fire, 


And let his glorious ever-fhining rays 


Give li 7 and growth to our Ely/ian bays. 


Nymph. 
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Nymphs. Euterpe, next to thee wwe will proceed, 
Two! /irft found iſt out the muſick on the reed, 
With 'reath aud fingers giving life 
To fe ſorill cornet and the fife, 
Teachins every ſtop and key 
To thoſe upon the pipe that play, 
Thoſe which wind-inſtruments wwe call, 
Or. ſoft, or loud, or great, or ſmall. 


Chorus. Euterpe, a/# of Phoebus 7o inſpire 
Us for his altars with his holieft fire, 
And tet his glorious ever-ſhining rays 
Give life and growth to our Elyſian bays. 


Nymphs. Terpſichore, hou of the lute and hre, 
And inſtruments that ſound with cords and wire, 
That art the miſtreſs to command 
The touch of the moſt curious hand, 

When every quaver doth imbrace 
His like, in a true diapaſe; 

And every ſtring his ſound doth fill, 
Touch'd 2 the finger or the quill, 


Chorus. Taplichore, crave Phoebus to inſpire 
Us for his altars with his holieſt fire, 
And let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 
Give life and growth to cur Elyſian bays. 


Nymphs. Thor, Erato, wiſe muſe, on thee we call 
In lines to us that dot demonſtrate all, 
Which, neatly, with thy flaff aud bow, 
Doſt meaſure, and proportion ſhow ; 
Motion and geſture that doſt teach 
That every height and depth can'ſt reach; 
And dot demon$rate by thy art 
What nature elſe would not puri. 


Chorus. Dear Erato, crave Phœbus 10 inſpire 
Us for his altars with his holieft fire, 
Lind let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 
Give life and growth to our Elyfion bays, 


Nymphs. To thee, thou brave Caliope, we come, 
Thou that maintain'ſt the trumpet and the drum, 
The neighing ſteeds that lov'ſt to hear, 

Claſhing of arms doth pleaſe thine ear; 
In lofty lines that doſt rehear ſe 

Things worthy of a thund'ring ver ſe, 
And at no time art heard to ſtrain 

On ought that ſuils a common vein. 


Chorus. Caliope, crave Phœbus to inſpire 
Us for his altars with his Holigſt fire, 
And let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 
Give life and growth to our Elyſian bays. 


Nymphs. Sou, Polyhymnia, moſt delicious maid, 
In rhetorick's flowers that art array d; 
In tropes and figures richly dreſt, 
The filed phraſe that loveſt beſt, 
That are all elocution, and 
The firſt that gav'ſt to underſtand 
The force of words, in order plac'd, 
And with a feveet delivery grac'd, 


Chorus. Szweet muſe, perſuade our Phoebus to inſpire 


Us for his altars with his holieſt fre, 
And let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 
 Givelife and growth to our Elyhian bays. 


Nymphs. Loft Urania, then wwe call to thee, 
To whom the heavens for ever open'd be, 
Thou th* aſteriſins by name doſt call, 
And ſhew'ſt when they do riſe and fall; 


— 


Each planet's force, and doſt divine 
His working, ſeated in his ſign ; 
And how the ſtarry frame ſtill rolls 
Between the fixed fredfaft poles. 


Chorus. Urania, 4% of Phoebus to injpire 


| Us for his altars with his Holieſt fire, 


And let his glorious ever-ſhining rays 
Give life and growth to our Elyſian bays. 


The Fourth NYVMP HAI. 


CLokis, MkRTILI A. 


Chaſte Cloris doth diſcloſe the ſhames 
Of the Felician frantick dames, 
Mertilla frives appeaſe her woe, 
To golden wiſhes then they go. 
Mertilla. HY, how now Cloris, what, thy head 
Bound with forſaken willow ? 
Is the cold ground become thy bed ? 


| The graſs become thy pillow ? 
O let not thoſe life- lightning eyes 


In this ſad veil be ſhrowded, 
Which into mourning puts the ſkies, 
To ſee them over-clouded. 


Cloris. O, my Mertilla, do not praiſe 
Theſe lamps, ſo dimly burning, 
Such ſad and ſullen lights as theſe 
Were only made for mourning : 
Their objects are the barren rocks 
With aged moſs o'er-ſhaded , 
Now, whilſt the ſpring lays forth her locks, 


| With bloſſoms bravely braded. 


Mertilla. O, Cloris, can there be a ſpring, 
O my dear nymph, there may not, 
Wanting thine eyes it forth to bring, 


| Without which nature cannot : 


Say what 1t 1s that troubleth thee, 
Increas'd by thy concealing, 


| Speak, ſorrows many times we ſee 


Are leflen'd by e 


Cris Being of late too vainly bent, 
And but at too much leiſure, 

Nor with our groves and downs content, 
But ſurfeiting in pleaſure; 

Felicia's fields J would go ſee, 

Where fame to me reported, 


The choice nymphs of the world to be 


From meaner beauties ſorted ; - 
Hoping that I from them might draw 


| Some graces to delight me, 


| But there ſuch monſtrous ſhapes I ſaw, 

That to this hour affright me. 

Thro' the thick hair, that thatch'd their brows, 
Their eyes upon me ſtared, 

Like to thoſe raging frantick froes 

For Bacchus' feaſts prepared; 

Their bodies, although ſtraight by kind, 

Yet they ſo monſtrous make them, 

That for huge bags, blown up with wind, 

You very well may take them. 


| Their bowels in their elbows are, 


| Whereon depend their paunches, 
And their deformed arms, by far, 


| Made larger than their haunches : 


For their behaviour and their grace, 
Which likewiſe ſhould have priz'd them, 
Their manners were as beaſtly baſe 

As th' rags that ſo diſguis'd them; 
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All anticks, all ſo impudent, 
So faſhion'd out of faſhion, 

As black Coeytus up had ſent 

Her try into this nation, 

Whole monſtrouſneſs doth ſo perplex, 
Of reaſon and deprives me, 

Thar, for their fakes, 1 loath my ſex, 
Which to this ſadneis drives me. 


Mertilla. O, my dear Cloris, be not ſad; 
Nor with theſe furies daunted, . 
But let theſe female fools be mad, 

With helliſh pride inchanted; 

Let not thy noble thoughts deſcend 
So low as their affections, | 
Whom neither counſel can amend, 
Nor yet the gods corrections ; 

Such mad folks neer let us bemoan, 


But rather ſcorn their folly, 


and fince we two are here alone, 
To baniſh melancholy, 
Leave we this lowly creeping vein, 
Not worthy admiration, 
And in a brave and lofty ſtrain 
Let's exerciſe our paſſion, 
With wiſhes of each other's good, 
From our abundant treaſures, | 
And, in this jocund ſprightly mood 
Thus alter we our meaſures. 
| 88 roſes, 
Mertilla, O] could wiſh this place were ſtrew'd with 
And that this bank were thickly thrumb'd with graſs 
As ſoſt as ſleave or ſarcenet ever was, 


| Whereon my Cloris her ſweet ſelf repoſes. 


Which if my wiſh could make them, they ſhould be. 


Cloris. O that theſe dews roſe-water were for thee, 
Theſe miſts perfumes that hang upon theſe thicks, 
And that the winds were all aromaticks, 


 Mertilla. O that my bottle one whole diamond were, 
So fill'd with nectar that a fly might ſup, 
And at one draught that thou might'ſt drink it up, 
Yet a carouſe not good enough] fear. | 


| Cloris, That all the pearl, the ſeas or Indias have 
Were well diffolv'd, and thereof made a lake, 
Thou there in bathing, and I by to take 
Pleaſure to ſee thee clearer than the wave. 


Mertilla. O that the horns of all the herds we ſee 


Were of fine gold, or elſe that every horn 


And of all theſe, not one but were thy fee. 


Were like to that one of the unicorn, 


Chris. O that their hoofs were ivory, or ſome thing 


Than the pur'ſt ivory far more cryſtaline, 


Fill'd with the food wherewith the gods do dine, 
To keep thy youth in a continual ſpring. | 


Mertilla. O that the ſweetsofall the flowers that grow 
The labouring air would gather into one, 


In gardens, fields, nor meadows leaving none, 


And all their ſweetneſs upon thee would throw. 
| ne 
Cloris. Nay that thoſe ſweet harmonious ſtrains we 
Amengtt the lively birds melodious lays, 
As they recording ſit upon the ſprays, 
Were hovering {till for muſick at thine ear. 


Mertilia. O that thy name were carv'd on every tree, 
That as theſe plants, ſtill great, and greater grow, 
Thy name, dear nymph, might be enlarged ſo, 
That every grove and coppice might ſpeak thee. 
4 


Thou good Elyſian hermit, 


1 Your med'cinal ſimples gather. 


| Cloris. Nay would thy name upon their rinds were ſer, 
And by the nymphs ſo oft and loudlyſpoken, 


As that the echoes to that language broken 


Thy happy name might hourly counterfeit. 


Mertilla. O let the ſpring ſtill put ſtern winter by, 
And in rich damaſk let her revel till, 


As it ſhould do if I might have my will, 


That thou mightꝰſt ſtill walk on her tapeſtry a 
And thus ſince fate no longer time allows 
Under this broad and ſhady ſycamore, 


| Where now we ſit, as we have oft before, 


Thoſe yet unborn ſhall offer up their vows. 


The Fiſtb NYMPHAL, 
CLaia, LELIPA, CLARINAx a Hermit, 


Of garlands, anadems, and wreaths 

This Nymphal nought but ſweetneſs breathes, 
Preſents you with delicious poſies, 1 
And with powerful ſimples cloſes. 


| Clata. E E where old Clarinax is ſet, 


| His ſundry ſimples ſorting, 
From whoſe experience we may get 
What worthy is reporting 

Then, Lelipa, let us draw near, 

Whilſt he his weeds is weathering, 
I ſee ſome powerful ſimples there 
That he hath late been gathering. 
Hail, gentle hermit, Jove thee ſpeed, 
And have thee in his keeping 
And ever help thee at thy need, 

Be thou awake or ſleeping. 


Clarinax. Ye pair of moſt celeſtial lights, 


O beauties three times burniſh'd, 


Who could expect ſuch heavenly wights 
With angels features furniſh'd ? 
What god doth guide you to this place, 


| To bleſs my homely bower ? 


It cannot be but this high grace 
Proceeds from ſome high power; 
The hours like handmaids ſtill attend, 
Diſpoſed at your pleaſure, 

Ordained to no other end 


But to await your leiſure; 


The dews drawn up into the air, 
And by your breaths perfumed, 
In little clouds do hover there 


As loth to be conſumed : 
The air moves not but as you pleaſe, 


So much, ſweet nymphs, it owes you, 
The winds do caſt them to their eaſe, 
And amorouſly incloſe you. 


Lelipa. Be not too laviſh of thy praiſe, 


| Leſt ſome to hear ſuch words as theſe, 

Perhaps may flattery term it 

But of your ſimples ſomething ſay, 

Which may diſcourſe afford us, 

| We know your knowledge lies that way, 
With fubjects you have ſtor'd us. 


Claia. We know for phyſick yours you get, 
Which thus you here are ſorting, 
And upon garlands we are ſet, 
With wreaths and poſies ſporting : 
Each garden great abundance yields, 
Whoſe flowers invite us thither; 
But you abroad in groves and fields 


Lelipa. 
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Lelipa. The chaplet and the anadem, 
The curled treſſes crowning, 
We looſer nymphs delight in them, 

ot in your wreaths renowning. 


Clarinax. The garland long ago was worn, 
As time pleas'd to beſtow it, 
The laurel only to adorn 
The conqueror and the poet. 
The palm his due, who, uncontrouPd, 
On danger looking gravely, 
W hen fate had done the worſt it could, 
W ho bore his fortunes bravely. 
Moit worthy of the oaken wreath 
The ancients him eſteemed, - 
Who in a battle had from death 
Some man of worth redeemed. 
About his temples graſs they tie, 
Himſelf that ſo behaved 
In ſome ſtrong ſiege by tt” enemy 
A city that hath ſaved. | 
A wreathof vervain heralds wear, 
Amongſt our garlands named, 
Being lent that dreadful news to bear, 
Oitenſive war proclaimed. 
The ſign of peace who firſt diſplays, 
The olive wreath poſſeſſes: | 
The lover with the myrtle {prays 
Adorns his criſped treſſes. 
In love the ſad forſaken wight 
The willow garland weareth : 
The funeral man, befitting night, 
. The baleful cypreſs beareth. 
To Pan we dedicate the pine, 
Whoſe ſlips the ſhepherd graceth: 
Again, the ivy and the vine 
On his ſwol'n Bacchus placeth. 


Claia. The boughs and ſprays, of which you tell, 


By you are rightly named: 

But we with thoſe of precious ſmell 
And colours are enflamed ; 

The noble ancients to excite 

Mien to do things worth crowning, 

Not unperformed left a rite 

To heighten their renowning : 

But they that thoſe rewards devis'd, 
And thoſe brave wights that wore them, 
By theſe baſe times tho? poorly priz'd, 
Yet, hermit, we adore them. 

The ſtore of every fruitful field 

We nymphs at will poſſeſſing, 

From that variety they yield 

Get flowers for every dreſſing: 

Of which a garland I'll compoſe, 

Then buſily attend me, 8 
Theſe flowers I for that purpoſe choſe, 
Bur where I miſs amend me. | 


Clarinax. Well, Claia, on with your intent, 
Let's ſee how you will weave it; 
Which done, here for a monument, 

I hope, with me you'll leave it. 


Claia. Here damaik roſes, white and red, 
Out of my lap firſt take I, | 
Which ſtill ſhall run along the thread, 
My chiefeſt flower this make I: 
Amongſt theſe roſes in a row, 
Next place I pinks in plenty, 
Theſe double daiſies then for ſhow, 
And will not this be dainty ? 
The pretty panſy then I'll tye 
Like ſtones ſome chain inchaſing ; 
And next to them, their near ally, 
'The purple violet placing. 


{ 


Then barnet ſhall bear up with this, 
_ | Whoſe leaf I greatly fancy, 


The curious choice clove july-flower; 
Whoſe kinds hight the carnation, 

For ſweetneſs of moſt ſovereign power 
Shall help my wreath to faſhion ; 
Whoſe ſundry colours, of one kind, 


| Firſt from one root derived, 


Them in their ſeveral ſuits ll bind, 
My garland ſo contrived : 
A courſe of cowſlips then P11 ſtick, 


And here and there (tho? ſparely) 


The pleaſant primroſe down I'll prick, 
Like pearls, which will ſhow rarely : 
Then with theſe marygolds I'll make 
My garland ſomewhat ſwelling, 

Theſe honeyſuckles then I'll take, 
Whoſe ſweets ſhall help their ſmelling, 
The lilly and the flower-de-lis, 

For colour much contenting, 

For that, I them do only prize, 

They are but poor in ſcenting: 

The daffadil moſt dainty is 

To match with theſe in meetneſs; 
The columbine compar'd to this, 

All much alike for ſweetneſs ; 

Theſe in their natures only are 

Fit to emboſs the border, 

Therefore Pll take eſpecial care 


To place them in their order: 


Sweet-williams, campions, ſops-in-wine 
One by another neatly : 

Thus have I made this wreath of mine, 
And finiſhed it featly. 


Lelipa. Your garland thus you finiſh'd have 


Then as we have attended 
Your leiſure, likewiſe let me crave 


I may the like be friended. 
| | Thoſe gaudy gariſh flowers you chuſe, 


In which our nymphs are flaunting, 
Which they at feaſts and bridals uſe, 
The ſight and ſmell inchanting : | 

A chaplet me of herbs I'll make, 
Than which though yours be braver, 
Yet this of mine I'll undertake 
Shall not be ſhort in ſavour. 

With baſil then I will begin, 
Whoſe ſcent is wond'rous pleaſing 3 
This eglantine I'll next put in, 
The ſenſe with ſweetneſs ſeizing. 
Then in my lavender PII lay, 
Muſcado put among it, 

And here and there a leaf of bay, 
Which ſtill ſhall run along it. 
Germander, marjoram, and thyme, 
Which uſed are for ſtrewing, 


| With hyſop, as an herb moſt prime, 
{| Here in my wreath beſtowing. 
Then balm and mint helps to make up 


My chaplet, and for trial, 
Coſtmary that ſo likes the cup, 
And next it penyroyal : 


Some camomile doth not amiſs, 
With ſavory and ſome tanſy ; 
Then here and there I'll put a ſprig 
Of roſemary into it: 


| Thus not too little nor too big, 


Tis done if I can do it. 


Clarinax. Claia, your garland is moſt gay, 


| Compog'd of curious flowers, 


And ſo, moſt lovely. Lelipa, 
This chaplet is of yours ; 


In 
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In goodly gardens yours you get, 
Where you your laps have laded ; 

My ſimples are by nature ſet 

In groves and fields untreaded, 

Your flowers moſt curiouſly you twine, 
Each one his place ſupplying, 

Bur theſe rough barſher herbs of mine, 
About me rudely lying; 

Of which ſome dwarfiſn weeds there be, 
Some of a larger ſtature, 

Some by experience, as we ſee, 

Whoſe names expreſs their nature. 
Here is my moly of much fame, 

In magicks often uſed, | 
Mugwort and night-ſhade for the ſame; 
But not by me abuſed ; | 
Here henbane, poppy, hemlock here, 


Procuring deadly ſleeping, 


Which I do miniſter with fear, 

Not fit for each man's keeping: 
Here holy vervayne, and here dill, 
'Gainſt witchcraft much availing, | 
Here horhound *gainſt the mad dog's ill 
By biting, never failing. 1 
Here mandrake that procureth love, 

In pois'ning filters mixed, 

And makes the barren fruitful prove, 
The root about them fixed; 

Inchanting lunary here lies, 


In ſorceries excelling, 5 
And this is dictam, which we prize, 


Shot ſhafts and darts expelling ; 
Here ſaxifrage againſt the ſtone 


That powerful is approved, 


Here dodder, by whoſe help alone 

Old agues are removed 
Here mercury, here helibore, 

Old ulcers mundifying, . 
And ſhepherd's- purſe, the flux moſt ſore 


That helps by the applying; 


Here wholſome plantane, that the pain 
Of eyes and ears appeaſes; 

Here cooling ſorrel that again 

We uſe in hot diſeaſes: 


The med'cinable mallow here, 


Aſſwaging ſudden tumours, 

Tne jagged polypodium there, 
To purge old rotten humours ; 
Next theſe here egremony is, 


That helps the ſerpent's biting, 


Ihe bleſſed betony by this, 


Whoſe cures deſerven writing: 

This all-heal, and ſo nam'd of right, 
New wounds ſo quickly healing; 

A thouſand more I could recite, 

Moſt worthy of revealing, 


Bur that I hinder'd am by fate, 
And buſineſs doth prevent me, 


To cure a mad man, which of late 
Is from Felicia ſent me. 


(Jai. Nay, then, thou haſt enough to do, 


We pity thy enduring, 
For they are there infected ſo, 


That they are paſt thy curing. 
The Sixth N Y MP HAL. 
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A wooden, fiſher, and a fwain 
This Nymphal through with mirth maintain 
IV hoſe pleadings ſo the Nymphs do pleaſe, 
That preſently they give them bays. 


Lear had the day been from the dawn, 
All chequer'd was the ſky, 


* 


Thin clouds like ſcarfs of cobweb lawn. 


Yeil'd heaven's molt glorious eye. 


| Doth thus begin the game. 


The wind had no more ſtrength than this, 
That leiſurely it blew, 


| To make one leaf the next to kiſs, 


That cloſely by it grew. 

The rills that on the pebbles play'd 
Might now be heard at will; 
This world they only muſick made, 
Elſe every thing was ſtill. 


| The flowers like brave embroider'd girls, 
{| Look'd as they much deſir'd, 
| To ſee whole head with orient pearls 


Moſt curiouſly was tyr'd ; 
And to it ſelf the ſubtil air 


| Such ſovereignty aſſumes, 
| That it receiv'd too large a ſhare 


From nature'srich perfumes. 
When the Elyſian youth were met, 
That were of moſt account, 


And to diſport themſelves were ſet 
Upon an eaſy mount: 
Near which, of ſtately fir and pine 


There grew abundant ſtore, 


The tree that weepeth turpentine, 
| And ſhady ſycamore. 
| Amongſt this merry youthful train 


A foreſter they had, 


A fiſher, and a ſhepherd ſwain, 


A lively country lad : 

Betwixt which three a queſtion grew, 
Who ſhould the worthieſt be, | 
Which violently they purſue, 

Nor {tickled would they be: 

That it the company doth pleaſe 


| This civil ſtrife to ſtay, 
| Freely to hear what each of theſe 


For his brave ſelf could ſay. 

When firſt this foreſter, of all 

That Silvius had to name, 

To whom the lot being caſt doth fall, 


ct 


Silvius. For my profeſſion then, and for the life 1 lead, 


All others to excel, thus for my ſelf I plead ; 
| 1 am the prince of ſports, the foreſt is my fee, 
| He's not upon the earth, for pleaſure lives like me; 
| The morn no ſooner puts her roſy mantle on, ; 


But from my quiet lodge inflantly am gone, 


| When the melodious birds from every buſh and brier 


Of the wild ſpacious waſtes, make a continual choir ; 
The mottled meadows then, new varniſh'd with the ſun 
Shoot up their ſpicy ſweets upon the winds that run, . 


In eaſily ambling gales, and ſoftly ſeem to A 
That it the longer might their luſciouſneſs embrace. 


I am clad in youthful green, I other colours ſcorn, 

My ſilken bauldrick bears my bugle or my horn; 
Which ſetting to my lips, I wind fo loud and fhrill, 
As makes the echoes ſhout fromevery neighbouring hill: 
My dog-hook at my belt, to which my Lyam's ty'd, 
My ſheat of arrows by, my wood-knife by my fide, 
My croſs-bow in my hand, my gaffle or my rack 
To bend it when I pleaſe, or it I liſt toſlack; 

My hound then in my Lyam, I by the woodman's art 
Forecaſt where I may lodge the goodly hie-palm'd hart; 
To view the grazing herds, ſo ſundry times I uſe, : 
Where by the loftieſt head I know my deer to chuſe 
And to unkerd him then, I gallop o'er the ground 4 
Upon mywell-breath*d nag, to cheer my earning hound. 
Sometime I pitch my toyls the deer alive to take, © 
Sometime Ilike the cry, the deep mouth'd kennel make. 
Then underneath my horſe, I ſtalk my game to ſtrike 
And with a ſingle dog to hunt him hurt I like. - 


| The Silvans are to me true ſubjects, I their king, 


The ſtately hart his hind doth to my preſence bring, 


The buck his loved doe, the roe his tripping mate, 
| Before me to my bower, whereas I ſit in ſtate, 


N 
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The dryads, hamadryads, the ſatyrs and the fawns, | 
Oft play at hide and ſeek before me on the lawns; 

The friſking fairy oft, when horned Cynthia ſhines, 
Before me as I walk dance wanton matachines ; 
Thenumerousfeather'd flocks, that the wildforeſts haunt, 
Their filvan ſongs to me, in chearful ditties chaunt ; 
The ſhades like ample ſhields, defend me from the ſun, 
Through which me to refreſh the gentle rivulets run; 
No little bubling brook from any ſpring that falls, 

But on the pebbles plays me pretty madrigals. blow, 
P th* morn I climb the hills, where wholeſome winds do 
At noon tide to the vales, and ſhady groves below ; 
T*wards evening I again the cryſtal floods frequent, 

In pleaſure thus my lite continually is ſpent. 

As princes and great lords have palaces, fo J 

Have in the toreſts here, my hall and gallery 

The tall and ſtately woods, which underneath are plain; 
The groves my gardens are; the heath and downs again 
My wide and ſpacious walks. Then ſay all what ye can, 
The foreſter is {till your only gallant man. 


He of his ſpeech ſcarce made an end, 

But him they load with praiſe, 

The nymphs moſt highly him commend, 
And vow to give him bays : 

He's now cry'd up of every one, 

And who but only he ? 

The foreſter's the man alone, 

The worthieſt of the three. 

When ſome than th' other far more ſtaid, 
Will'd them a while to pauſe, | 
For there was more yet to be ſaid, 

That might deſerve applauſe. 

When Halcius his turn next plys, 

And ſilence having won, 
Room for the fiſherman he cries, 


And thus his plea begun. 


Halcius. No, foreſter, it fo muſt not be borne away, 
But hear what tor himſelf the fiſher firſt can ſay; 

The cryſtal current ſtreams continually I keep, 

Where every pearl-pav'd ford, and every blue-ey*ddeep, 
With me familiar are ; when in my boar being let, 
My oar I take in hand, my angle and my net 

About me; like a prince myſelf in ſtate I ſteer, | 
Now up, now down the ſtream, now am here, now there, 
The pilot and the fraught myſelf; and at my caſe 

Can land me when I liit, or in what place I pleaſe ; 


The filver-ſcaled ſhoals, about me in the ſtreams, 


As thick as ye diſcern the atoms in the beams, 

Near to the thady bank where ſlender ſallies grow, 
And willows their ſhag'd tops down t'wards the waters 
I ſhove in with my boat to ſhield me from the heat, | bow, 
Where chuſing from my bag ſome prov'd eſpecial bait, 
'The goodly well-grown trout I with my angle ſtrike, 
And with my bearded wyre I take the ravenous pike, 
Of whom when! have hold he ſeldom breaks away, 
Though at my line's full length, fo long I let him play 
Tiil by my hand I find he well-near weary'd be, 
When ſoftly by degrees I draw him up to me. 

The luſty ſalmon too, I oft with angling take, 

Which me above the reſt moſt lordly ſport doth make, 
Who feeling he is caught, ſuch friſks and bounds doth 
And by his very ſtrength my line ſo far doth ſtretch, fetch, 
As draws my floating cork down to the very ground, 
And wreſting of my rod, doth make my boat turn round. 
I never idle am, ſometime I bait my weels, 

With which by night I take the dainty ſilver cels, 
And with my draught-net then, I ſweep the ſtreaming 
And tomy tramelnext, andcaſt-netfrom the mud, l flood, 


I beat the ſcaly brood ; no hour I idly ſpend, 


But weary'd with my work I bring the day to end. 
The Naiades and nymphs that in the rivers keep, 
Which take into their care the ſtore of every deep, 


Amongſt the flowery flags, the buliruthes and reed, 
That of the ſpa" n have charge (abundantly to breed) 
Well mounted upon {wans, their naked bodies lend 

To my diſcerning eye, and on my boat attend, 

And dance upon the waves, before me {tor my ſake) 
Lo th muſick the ſoft wind upon the reeds doth make. 
And tor my pleaſure more, the rougher gods of ſeas 
From Neptune's court ſend in the blue Neriades, 

Which from his bracky realm upon the billows ride, 
And bear the rivers back with every ſtreaming tide, 
Thoſc Sillows*gainſt my boat, borne « ich delighttul gales, 
Oft ſeeming; as | row to tell me pretty tales, 

Whilſt loads of liquid pearl {lill load my labouring oars, 
As ſtret I'd upon the ſtream they itrike me to the ſhores: 


| The ſtent meadows ſeem delighted with my lays, 


And fitting in my boat I fing my laſs's praile. 
Then let them that like, the foreſter up-cry, 
Your noble fiſher is your only man lay J. 


This ſpeech of Halcius turn'd the tide, 
And brought it fo about, 
That all upon the fiſher cry'd, 
Thar he would bear it out; | 
Rim tor the ſpeech he made, to clap 
Who lenthim not a hand? 
And ſaid t'would be the waters hap, 
Quite to put down the land. 
This while Melanthus ſilent fits, 
(For ſo the ſhepherd hight) 
And having heard thele dainty wits, 
Lach pleading for his right; 
'To hear them honour'd in this wile, 
His patience doth provoke, | 
When for a ſhepherd room he cries, 
And tor himſelf thus ſpoke. 


Melanthus. Well ſher you have done, &foreſter for you 
Your tale 1s neatly told, s'are both's to give you due. 


| And now my turn comes next, then hear a ſhepherd ſpeak: 


My watchfulneſs and caregives day ſcarce leave to break 
But t the fields i haſte, my folded flock to ſee, 
Where when I find, nor wolf, nor fox hath injur'd me, 
I to my bottle ſtrait, an) ſoundly baſte my throgp, 


| Which one, ſome country ſong or roundelay I roat 


So merrily ; that to the muſick that I make, 

J force the lark to ſing ere ſhe be well awake; 

Then Ball my cut-tail'd cur and I begin to play, 
e . | 

He o'er my ſheephook leaps, now th* one now th? other 


Then on his hinder feet he doth himſelf advance, [way, 


I tune, and to my note my lively dog doth dance 
Then whiſtle in my fiſt, my fellow ſwains to call, 
Doven go our hooks and ſcrips, and we to ninc-holes fall, 
At dult-point, or at quoits, elſe are we at it hard, 

All falſe and cheating games, we ſhepherds are debar'd ; 
Surveying of my ſheep, if ewe or wether look 

As though it were amiſs, or with my cur or crook 

] take it, and when once I find what it doth ail, 

It hardly hath that hurt, but that my ſkill can heal; 


And when my careful eye I caſt upon my ſheep, 
| I fort them in my pens, and ſorted fo I] keep : 


Thoſe that are big'ſt of bone, I ſtill reſerve for breed, 


My cullings I put off, or for the chapman feed, 


When th' evening doth approach I to my bagpipe take, 
And to my grazing flocks ſuch mulick then I make, 
That they forbear to ſœcd; then me a king you lee, 
playing go before, my ſubjects follow me; 


| My bell-wether molt brave, betore the reſt doth ſtalk, 


The father of the flock, and after him doth walk 

My writhen-headed ram, with poſies crown'd in pride, 
Faſt to his crooked horns with ribbons neatly wy'd ; - 
And at our ſhepherds board that's cut out of the ground, 
My fellow ſwains and I together at it round {| ſtor'd, 
With green cheele, clouted cream, with flawns & cuſtards 


Whig, cyder, and with whey, I domineer a lord. 


£6 += When 
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When ſheering time is come to the river drive I noted, as unknown as was the other, 


Whilft Venus here her antick pranks hath play'd ? 


And leave the charge to Naiis and to me. 


My goodiy well-fleec'd flocks, (by pleaſure thus I thrive) 
Which being waſh'd at will, upon the ſheering day, 
My wool I torth in locks, fit for the winder lay, 
Which upon luſty heaps into my cote I heave, 
That᷑ in the handling feels as ſoit as any ſleave; 

When every ewe two lambs that yeaned hath that year, 
About her new ſhorn neck a chaplet then doth wear; 
My tarbox, and my ſcrip, my bagpipe at my back, 
My ſheephook in my hand, what can I ſay I lack? 
He that a ſcepter iway'd, a ſheephook in his hand 
Hath not diſdain'd to have ; for ſhepherds then I ſtand. 
"Then foreſter, and you my fiſher, ceaſe your ſtrife, 

1 fay your ſhepherd leads your only merry lite, 


They had not cry'd the foreſter, 

And fiſher up before, 

So much : but now the nymphs prefer 

The ſhepherd ten times more, 

And all the ging goes on his ſide, 
Their minion him they make, 

To him themſelves they all apply, 

And all his party take ; 

Till ſome in their diſcretion caſt, 

Since firſt the {trite begun, 

In all that from them there had paſt 

None abſolutely won; 

That equal honour they ſhould ſhare; 

And their deſerts to ſhow, 

For each a garland they prepare, 

Which they on them beſtow, 

Ot all the clioiceſt flowers that were 
Which purpoſely they gather, 

With which they crown them, parting there 

As they came firſt together. 
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FLORIMEL, LELIPA, NAIISs, CopRus à Ferryman. 


The Nymphs the queen of love pur ſue, 
Which aft doth hide her from their view : 
But l, frem u Elxfgan nation 

She beni d is by proclamation. 


Florimel. Ear Lelipa, where haſt thou been ſo long? 
Was't no enough for thee to do me wrong, 

To rob me of thyſelf, but with more ſpight | 

To take my Naiis from me, my delight? 

Ye lazy girls, your heads where have ye laid, 


Lelipa. Nay, Florimel, we ſhould of you enquire, 


The only maiden, whom we all admire 


For beauty, wit, and chaſt ty, that you 
Amonglt the reſt of al our virgin crew, 
In queſt of her, that you ſo ſlack ſhould be, 


Florimel. Ware much miſtaken, Lelipa, *twas I, 
Ot all the zympas, that firſt did her deſcry, 
At our great hunting, when as in the chace 


_ Amonglt the reſt, methought I ſaw one face 


So exceediyg fair, and curious, yet unknown, 
That I that face not poſſibly could own. 

And in the courſe, fo goddeſs-like a gait, 
Each ſtep ſo full of majeſty and ſtate 

That with myſelf, I thus reſolv'd, that ſhe 
Lets than a goddeſs, ſurely, could not be. 
Thus as Idalia ſtedfaſtly I ey'd, 


A little nymph, that kept cloſe by her ſide, 


Which Cupid was diſguis'd ſo by his mother. 

The little purblind rogue, if you had feen, 

You would have thought he verily had been 

One of Diana's votaries, fo clad, 

He every thing ſo like a huntreſs had: 

And ſhe had put falſe eyes into his head, 

That very well he might us all have ſped. 

And till they kept together in the rear, 

But as the boy ſhould have ſhot at the deer, 

He ſhot amongſt the nymphs, which when I ſaw, 
Cloſer unto them I began to draw ; 

And fell to hearken, when they nought ſuſpecting, 
Becaule I ſaw them utterly neglecting, 

I heard her ſay, My little Cupid to't, 

Now, boy, or never, at the bevie ſhoot. 

Have at them, Venus, quoth the boy anon, 

1 pierce the proud ſt, had ſhe a heart of ſtone : 
With that 1 cry'd out, Treaſon, treaſon ; when 


| The nymphs, that were before, turning agen 


To underſtand the meaning of this cry, 
They out of ſight were baniſh'd preſently. 
Thus but for me, the mother and the ſon, 


Here, in Elyſium, had us all undone. 


Naiis, Believe me, gentle maid, *twas very well, 


| But now hear me, my beauteous Florimel. 


Great Mars his lemman being cry'd out here, 
She to Felicia goes, ſtill to be near 

Th' Elyſian nymphs, for at us is her aim, 
The fond Felicians are her common game. 


I upon pleaſure idly wand'ring thither, 


Something worth laughter from thoſe tools to gather, 
Found her, who thus had lately been ſurpriz'd, 
Fearing the like, had her fair ſelf diſguis'd 

Like an old witch, and gave out to have {kill 

In telling fortunes, either good or ill; 

And that more neatly ſhe with them might cloſe, 
She cut the corns of dainty ladies toes; | 
She gave them phyſick either to cool or move them, 


And powders too to make their ſweethearts love them : 


And her ſon Cupid as her zany went, 
Carrying her boxes, whom ſhe often ſent 

To know of her fair patients how they ſlept, 
By which means ſhe and the blind archer crept 
Into their favours, who would often toy, 

And took delight in ſporting with the boy; 
Which many times, amongſt his waggiſh tricks, 
Theſe wanton wenches in the boſom pricks 
That they before which had ſome frantick fits, 
Were by his witchcraft quite out of their wits. 
Watching this wizard, my mind gave me ſtill | 
She ſome impoſtor was, and that this {kill | 
Was counterfeit, and had ſome other end: 


For which diſcovery, as I did attend, 


Her wrinkled vizard being very thin, 

My piercing eye perceiv'd her clearer ſkin 
Thro' the thick rivels perfectly to ſhine ; 
When I perceiv'd a beauty ſo divine, 

As that ſo clouded, I began to pry 


A little nearer, when I chanc'd to *fpy 


That pretty mole upon her cheek, which when 

| ſaw; ſurveying every part agen, 

Upon her left hand I perceiv'd the ſcar 

Which ſhe received in the Trojan war: 

Which when I found, I could not chuſe but ſmile ; 
She, who again had noted me the while. 
And, by my carriage, found I had deſcry'd her, 
Slipp'd out of ſight, and preſently doth hide her. 


Lelipa. Nay then, my dainty girls, I make no doubt 
But I myſelf as ſtrangely found her out 
As either of you both; in field and town, 
When like a pedlar ſhe went up and down: 


I | For 


For ſhe had got a pretty handſome pack, 
Which ſhe had fardled neatly at her back 

And opening it, ſhe had the perfect cry, 
Come, my fair gitls, let's ſee, what will you buy? 
Here be fine night-maſks, plaſter'd well within, 
To ſupple wrinkles, and to ſmooth the ſkin : | 
Here's cryſtal, coral, bugle, jet, in beads, 
Cornelian bracelets, tor my dainty maids : 
Then perriwigs and ſearcloth gloves doth ſhow, 
To make their hands as white as ſwan or ſnow ; 
Then takes ſhe forth a curious gilded box, 
Which was not open'd but by double locks, 
Takes them aſide, and doth a paper ſpread, 

In which was painting both for white and red; 
And next a piece of ſilk, wherein there lies 


For the decay'd, falſe breaſts, falle teeth, Falſe eyes: 


And all the while ſhe's opening of her pack, 
Cupid, with's wings bound cloſe down to his back, 
Playing the tumbler, on a table gets, 

And ſhews the ladies many pretty feats. 

I ſeeing behind him that he had ſuch things, 

For well I knew no boy but he had wings, 

I view'd his mother's beauty, which to me 

Leſs than a goddeſs ſaid ſhe could not be: 

With that, quoth I to her, The other day, 

As you do now, fo one that came this wa 
Shew'd me a neat piece, with the needle wrough t. 
How Mars and Venus were together caught 

By polt- foot Vulcan in an iron net; 

It griev*d me after that I chanc'd to let 

It go from me; whereat waxing red, 

Into her hamper ſhe hung down her head, 

As ſhe had ſtoop'd ſome novelty to ſeek, 

But 'twas indeed to hide her bluſhing cheek: 
When ſhe her trinkets cruſſeth up anon, 

Ere we were *ware, and inſtantly was gone. 


Flor. But hark you, nymphs, amongſt aur idle prate, 


Tis current news through the Elyſian ſtate, 
That Venus and her fon were lately ſeen 

Here in Elyſium, whence they oft have been 
Baniſh'd by our edict, and yet ſtill merry 

Were herein publick row'd o'er at the ferry, 
Where, as 'tis ſaid, the ierryman and ſhe 

Had much diſcourſe, ſhe was ſo full of glee, 
 Codrus much wond'ring at the blind boy's bow. 


Mais. And what it was, that eaſily you may know, 


Codrus himſeclf comes rowing here at hand. 


I. -/ipz. Codrus, come hither, let your wherry ſtand, 


1 :5pe upon you ye will take no ſtate, 

Becauſe two gods have grac'd your boat of late; 
Good ferryman, I pray thee let us hear 

What talk they had. aboard thee whillt they were. 


Codrus. Why thus, fair nymphs, 
As I a tare had lately paſt, 
And thought that ſide to ply, 
J heara one, as it were in haſte, 
A boat, a boat, to cry; 
Which as I was about to bring, 
And rome to view my fraught, 
Thought, what more than | heavenly thing 
Hach fortune hither brought? 
She ſeeing mine eyes ſtill on her were, 
Soon, ſmilingly, quoth ſhe, 
Sirrah! look to your rudder there, 
Why look'ſt thou thus at me? 
And nimbiy ſtepp'd into my boat, 
With her a little lad 
Naked and blind, yet did J note, 
That bow and ſhaits he had, 
And two wings to his ſhoulders fixt, 
Which ſtood like little ſails, 
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Wich far more various colours nuxt 
han be your peacocks tails : 
I ieeing this little dapper elf 

Such arms as theſe to bear, 
Quoth 1, thus ſoftly to myſelf, 
Whar ftrange thing have we here * 
I never ſaw the like, thought J, 

Lis more than ſtrange to me, 

Jo have a child have wings to fly, 
And yet want eyes to lee 3 

Sure this is ſome deviled toy, 
Or it transform'd hath been, 
For ſuch a thing, half bird, halt boy, 
} think was never ſeen: 
And in my boat I turn'd about, 
And wiltly view'd the lad, 
And clearly ſaw his eyes were out, 
Though bow and ſhatts he had. 


As wiltly ſhe did me behold, 


How e lik'ſt thou him? quoth ſhe. 


Why well, quoth I, and better ſhould, 


Had he but eyes to lee. 

How ſay'ſt thou ? honeft friend, quoth the, 
Witt thou a prentice take ? 

I think, in time, though blind he be, 

A ferryman he'll make. 

To guide my paſſage boat, quoth I, 

His ine hands were not made, 

He hath been bred too wantonly 

To undertake my trade. 

Why help him to a maſter then, 

Quoth the, ſuch youths be ſcant, 

It cannot be but there be men 

That ſuch a boy do want. 

Quoth I, when you your belt have 1 
No better way you'll find, | 


Than to a harper bind your fon, 


Since molt of them are blind. 

The lovely mother, and the boy, 
Laugh' heartily thereat, 

As at ſome nimble jeſt or toy, 

To hear my homely chat. 

Quoth I, I pray you let me know, 
Came he thus firſt to light, 

Or by ſome ſickneſs, hurt, or blow, 
Deprived of his ſight ? 

Nay, ſure, quoth ſhe. he thus was born: 
42 ſtrange born blind! quoth I; 
fear you put this as a ſcorn 

On my ſimplicity. 

Quoth ſhe, Thus blind I did him bear. 
Quoth I, If 't be no lie, 


Then he's the firſt blind man Pl ſwear, 


Fer practis'd archery. 


Aman! quoth ſhe, nay there you mils, 


He's ſtill a boy as now, 
Nor to be elder than he is 
The gods will him allow. 
To be no elder than he is ! 
Then ſure he is ſome ſprite, 
I ſtrait reply'd. Again at this 
The goddeſs laugh'd outright. 
It is a myſtery to me, 
An archer, and yet blind ! 
noth I again, how can it, 
That he his mark ſhould find ? 
The gods, quoth ſhe, whoſe will it was 
That he ſhould want his ſight, 
That he in ſomething ſhould ſurpaſs, 
To recompenſe their ſpight, 
Gave him this gift, though at his game 
He ſtill ſhot in the dark, 


That he ſhould have ſo certain aim, 


As not to miſs his mark. 
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By this time we were come aſhore, 
When me my fare ſhe pay'd, 

But not a word ſhe utter'd more, 
Nor had I her bewray'd. 

Of Venus nor of Cupid I 

Before did never hear, 

But that a fiſher coming by 

Then told me who they were. 


Florimel. Well; againſt them then proceed 
As before we have decreed, 
That the goddeſs, and her child, 
Be for ever hence exil'd, 


Which, Lelipa, you ſhall proclaim 


In our wiſe Apollo's name. 


Zelipa. To all th' Elyſian nymphiſh nation, 


Thus we make our proclamation, 


Againſt Venus and her ſon 

For the miſchiefs they have done: 
After the next laſt of May, 

The fix d and peremptory day, 

If ſhe or Cupid ſhall be found 


Upon our Elyſian ground, 


Our edict mere rogues ſhall make them, 
And as ſuch, whoe'er ſhall take them, 
Them ſhall into priſon put; 

Cupid's wings ſhall then be cut, 


His bow broken, and his arrows 


Given to boys to ſhoot at ſparrows, | 

And this vagabond be ſent, 

Having had due puniſhment, 0 
To mount Cytheron, which firſt fed him, 
Where his wanton mother bred him, 

And there out of her protection: 

Daily to receive correction: 

Then her paſſport ſhall be made, 

And to Cyprus iſle convey'd, 

And at Paphos in her ſhrine, 


Where ſhe hath been held divine, 


For her offences found contrite, 


There to live an anchorite. 


The Eighth NYMPHAL, 
MERTILLA, CLAIA, CLORIS. 
A Nymph is married to a Fay, 
Great preparations for the day; 


All rites of nuptials they recite you, 
To the bridal and invite you. 


Mertilla. B will our T1 TA wed this F ay? | 


Claia. Yea, and to-morrow is the day. 


Mertilla. But why ſhould ſhe beſtow herſelf 


Upon this dwarfiſh tairy elf ? 


Claia. Why by her ſmallneſs you may find, 
That ſhe is of the fairy kind, | 
And therefore apt to chuſe her make 
Whence ſhe did her beginning take: 


Heſides, he's deft and wond'rous airy, 


And of the nobleſt of the Fairy, 
Chief of the Crickets of much fame, 
In Fairy a moſt ancient name. 

But to be brief, *tis clearly done, 

The pretty wench is woo'd and won. 


Cloris. If this be ſo, let us provide 
The ornaments to fit our bride ; 


For they knowing ſhe doth come 

From us in Elyſium, 3 

Queen Mab will look ſhe ſhould be dreſt 
In thoſe attires we think our beſt ; | 
Therefore ſome curious things let's give her, 
Ere to her ſpouſe we her deliver. | 


Mertilla. I'll have a jewel for her ear, 
(Which for my ſake Pll have her wear) 
T ſhall be a dewdrop, and therein 
Of Cupids J will have a twin, | 
W hich ſtruggling, with their wings ſhall break 
The bubble, out of which ſhall leak 
So ſweet a liquor, as ſhall move 
Each thing that ſmells, to be in love. 


Claia. Believe me, girl, this will be fine, 
And to this pendent, then take mine ; 
A cup in faſhion of a fly, 

Of the linx's piercing eye, 

Wherein there ſticks a ſunny ray, 

Shot in through the cleareſt day, 
Whoſe brightneſs Venus' ſelf did move, 
I herein to put her drink of love, 
Which for more ſtrength ſhe did diſtil, 
The limbeck was a phoenix? quill; 
At this cup's delicious brink, 

A fly approaching but to drink, 

Like amber, or fome precious gum, 
It tranſparent doth become. 


Cloris. For jewels for her ears ſhe's ſped 
But for a dreſſing for her head 
I think for her J have a tyre, 

That all Fairies ſhall admire: 


The yellows in the full-blown roſe, 


Which in the top it doth incloſe, 

Like drops of gold ore ſhall be hun 
Upon her treſſes, and among =. 
Thoſe ſcatter'd ſeeds (the eye to pleaſe) 
The wings of the cantharides : 


With ſome o' th' rainbow that doth ral 


Thoſe moons in, in the peacock's tail: 
Whoſe dainty colours being mix'd 
With th' other beauties, and fo fix'd, 


Her lovely treſſes ſhall appear 


As though upon a flame they were. 


And to be ſure ſhe ſhall be gay, 
We'll take thoſe feathers from the jay; 


About her eyes in circlets ſer, 
To be our T1Ta's coronet. 


Mertilla. Then, dainty girls, Imake no doubt, 
But we ſhall neatly ſend her out : 
But let's amongſt ourſelves agree, 


Of what her wedding gown ſhall be. 


Claia. Of panſey, pink, and primroſe leaves, 
Moſt curiouſly laid on in threaves: | 
And all embroidery to ſupply, 

Powder'd with flowers of roſemary : 
A trail about the ſkirt ſhall run, 
The ſilk-worm's fineſt, newly ſpun ; 
And every ſeam the nymphs ſhall ſew 
With th' ſmalleſt of the ſpinner's clue: 
And having done their work, again 
Theſe to the church ſhall bear her train: 
Which for our TI rA we will make 
Of the caſt ſlough of a ſnake, 
Which quivering as the wind doth blow, 
The ſun ſhall it like tinſel ſne wp. 


Cloris, And being led to meet her mate, 
To make ſure that ſhe want no ſtate, 


Moons 
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Moons from the peacock's ral we'll ſhred, 

With feathers from the pheaſant's head : 

Mix'd with the plume ot (fo high price) 
The precious bird of paradiſe. 

Which to make up our nymphs ſhall ply 

Into a curious canopy, 

Borne o'er her head (by our inquiry) 

By elts, the fitteſt of the Fairy. 


Mertilla, But all this while we have forgot 
Her buſkins, neighbours, have we not? 


Claia. We had, for thoſe P11 fit her now, 
They ſhall be of the lady-cow : 
IT he dainty ſhell upon her back 
Of crimſon ſtrew'd with ſpots of black; 
Which as ſhe holds a ſtately pace, 
Her leg will wondertully grace. 


: Cloris. But then for muſick of the beſt, 
This muſt be thought on for the feaſt. 


Mertilla. The nightingaleof birds moſt choice 

To do her beſt ſhall ſtrain her voice; 
And to this bird to make a ſet, 

The mavis, merl, and robinet: 

The lark, the linnet, and the thruſh, 

That make a choir of every buſh. 

But for {till muſick, we will keep | 

The wren, and tian which to ſleep 

Shall ſing the bride, when ſhe's alone, 

The reſt into their chambers gone. 

Andi. like thoſe upon ropes that walk 

On goſſimer, from ſtalk to ſtalk, 

Thet ripping fairy tricks ſhall play 

The evening of the wedding day. 


Clain. But for the bride-bed, what were fit, 
T hat hath not yet been talk'd of * 


Claris. Of leaves of roſes whine 5 red, 
Shall be the covering of her bed: 
The curtains, vallens, teſter, all, 
Shall be the flower imperial: 
And for the fringe, it all along 
With azure harebells ſhall be hung: 
Of lillies ſhall the pillows be, 
With down ſtuft of the butrer-fly, 


Mertilla. Thus far we handſomely have gone, 
Now for our prothalamion, 

Or marriage ſong, of all the reſt, 

Athing that much muſt grace our feaſt. 

Let us practiſe then to ſing i He 

Ere we before th' aſſembly bring it; 

We in dialogue muſt do it, 

Then my dainty giris ſet to it. 


Claia. This day muſt Tita . be, 
Come, pb, this nuptial let us ſee. 


Mertilla. But is it certain that ye ſay? * 
Mill ſhe wed the noble Fay? 


Cloris. Sprinkle the dainty flowers w 
Such as the gods at banquets uſe : 
Let herbs and weeds turn all to roſes, 
And make proud the poſts with paſies: 
Shoot your. faveets into the air, 
Charge the morning to be fair. 


Claia. 
Mertilla. 


with dews, 


For our Tita is this day 
To be married to a Fay. 


_ - Claia. By chm then ſhall our bride be led 
To the temple to be wed? 


Claia. 


bing to Hymen 

Load the altars till there riſe 
Clouds from the burnt ſacrifice, 
With your cenſers ſling aloof 


Mertilla. 


Mertilla. Oniy by yourſelf and I, 
Who that roomth ſhould elſe ſupply ? 


Cloris. Come, bright girls, rome all together, 
And bring all your off rings hither, 
Ye moſt brave and buxom bevie, 
All your goodly graces levy, 
Come in majeſty and ſtate 
Our bridal bere to celebrate. 


Mertilla. For our Tita is this day 
| Married to a noble ray. 


Claia. Whoſe lot will't be the way to ftrow, 
On which to church our bride muſt go ? 


Mertilla. That I think as ft. ,t of all, 
To lively Lelipa muſt fall, 


Cloris: Summon all the ſeeets that are, 
To this nuptial to repair; 
Till with their throngs themſelves they ſmather, 


Strongly ſtifling one another; 


And at laſt they all conſume, 
And vaniſb in one rich perfume. 


Mertilla. 


For our Tita is this day 
Claia, 


Married to a noble Fay. 


Mertilla. By whom muſt Tita married be; 
'Tis fit we all to that ſhould ſee ? 


Claia. The prieſt he purpoſely doth come, 


Ti Arch Flamen of Ely "um: 


Cloris. With tapers let the temples ine 
hymns divine; | 


T heir ſmells, till they aſcend the roof. 


For our Tita is this day 
Claia. Am to a noble Fay: 


Mertilla. But coming back when ſhe is wed, 
IV ho breaks the take above her bead? 


Claia. 7. Lat ſhall Mertilla, for es rl 
And our Tita isthe ſmalleſt. = | 


Cloris. Violins, ftrike up aloud, 
Ply the gittern, ſcowr the crowd, 


Let the 1 1117 hand belabour 


The whiſtling pipe, and drumbling tabor : 
To the full the bagpipe rack, 
*Till the ſwelling leather crack. 


Mertilla.) For our Tits i this day 
Claia. Married to à noble Fay. 


Claia. But when to dine ſhe takes ber ſeat, 


' What ſhall be our Tita's meat ? 


Mertilla. The gods this feaſt, as to begin, 
Have ſent of their —_— ta in. 


Cloris. Then ſerve we up the ftraw's heh berry, 
The reſpas, and Elyfian cherry : 

The virgin honey from the flowers 

In Hibla, wrought in Flora's Bowers: 

Full bowls of nectar, and no girl 

Carouſe but in di yore! 8 | 
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Mertilla. 17 or our Tita is this day 
Claia, Married to a noble Fay. 


Claia. But when night comes, and ſhe niuft go 
To bed, dear nymphs, what mud we do ? 


Mertilla. In the poſſet mudt be frees 
And points be from the bridegraom caught. 


Cloris. In maſks, in dances, and delight, 
And rare banquets ſpend the night : MM 
Then about the room we rambis, 

Scatter nuts, and for them ſcramble : 
Over ftools and tables tumble, 
Never think of noiſe nor rumble, 


 Mertilla. Fei our Tita is this day 
Claia, Married to a noble Fay. 


The ith N Y MP HAL. 
Musxs and NVxpRS. 


The Muſes ſpend their lofty lays, 

Upon Apollo and his praiſe, 

The Nymphs with gems his altars build, 
This Nymphal is with Phoebus fill d. 


Temple of exceeding ſtate, 
TheNymphs and Mules rearing, 
Which they to Phoebus dedicate, 
Elyſium ever cheering: _ 
Theſe Muſes and cheſe Nymphs non + 
This phane to Phoebus offering, 
Which ſide the other ſhould tranſcend, 
Theſe praiſe, thoſe prizes Ta 
And at this long appointed day, 
Each one their largeſs bringing, 
Thoſe nine fair ſiſters led the wax 
Thus to Apollo ſinging. 


The Muſes. Thou yourbſul god that a, thr ours, 
The Muſes thus implore thee, 
By all thoſe names, due to thy powers, 
By which we ſkill adore thee. 
Sol, Titan, Delius, Cynthius, files 
Much rev rence that have won thee, 
Deriv'd from mountains as from iſles. 
IWhere worſhip firſt was done thee. _ 
Rich Delos brought thee forth doin, 
Thy mother thither driven,, | 
A, Delphos thy moſt Jacred iind. 
Thy oracles were given, 
In thy fewift courſe from eaſt to weſt, 
The minutes miſs to find thee, 
That bear'ſt the morning on thy. breaſt, 
And leaviſt the night behind thee. 
Up to Olympus' top /a ſteep, - 
Thy ſtartling courſers currying 
Thence down to Neptune' 5 vaſty deep 
Thy flaming chariot ing. 
2 hor- # Eos, Ethon, Phlegon, Pirois, proud; 
55 wer Their lightning manes advancing, 
ng the 
chariot of Breathing forth fire 011 Query 1 cloud. 
the ſan. Upon their journey prancigg- 
Thoſe ſparkling Boo fs with 7th gold for ſhed 
Are ſhad, to. ſcape all dangers,. 
Where they upon ambręſia feed: 
In their celeſtial mangers. 
+ The Bright + Colatina,. that of bis. 
mountains Is roJdeſs, and hath keeping 


2 wg Her nymphs, the clear Gade 


Can, at his T attend thee from thy ſleeping. 
rifing. „ 5 


* 


| 
| 


_ Which that fell ** Python Jew, 


Great Demogorgon feels thy might, 
His mines about him heating; 

Who through his boſom dart'ſt thy light. 
Within the center ſtweating. 

If thou but touch the golden hre, 

Thou | Minos mov'ſt to hear thee ; 
The rocks feel in themſelves a fire, 
And riſe up to come near thee, 

*Tis thou that phyſicks didſt deviſe, 
Herbs by their natures calling; 

Of which ſome opening at thy riſe, 
And cloſing at thy fall. 

Fair Hyacinth, 2% moſ lov'd lad, 
That with the fledge thou fleweſt, 
Hath in a flower the life he had, 
Whoſe root thou ſtill reneweſt z 

7 hy Daphne thy beloved tree, 

That ſcorns thy father's thunder, 
And thy dear Clitia yet we ſee, 


Mot time can from thee ſunder; 


From thy bright bow that arrow flew 
(Snatch'd from thy golden quiver ) 


Renowning thee for ever. 

The + Actian and the Pythian games 
Deviſed were to praiſe thee, 

ith all th Apollinary names | 
That th ancients thought could rai 4 thee. 
A ſorine upon this mountain high 

Ta thee we'll have erefed, 

Which thou the god of poeſy 


| Muſt care to have protected. 


With thy loud Cynthus that ſhall Hare, 
With all his ſhady bowers, 


Nor Licia's Cragus ſhall compare 


With this, 2 thee, of ours. 


Thus having fung, the . crew 


Thruſt in amongſt them thronging, 


Deſiring they might have the due 
That was to them belonging, 


Quoth they, Ye Muſes, as divine, 


Are in his glories graced, 


But it is we muſt build the ſhrine 
Wherein they muſt be placed : 


Which of thoſe precious gems we'll make 


That nature can afford us, 


Which from that plenty we will take, 


Wherewith we here have ſtor'd us: 


O glorious Pheebus !! moſt divine! 


Thine altars then we hallow, | 
And with thoſe ſtones we build a firine 
To thee our wiſe Apollo. 
ning ſtreams, 


Suppoſ- 
ed the god 
of earth. 


+. One of 
the judges 
of hell. 


and by 


him chan» 


ged into 2 


4 Plays ot 
games in 
honour of 


Apollo. 


The Nymphs. No gem from 1 x ſeas, run 


(T heir numbers let us muſter ) 


But hath from thy moſt perfect beams 
The virtue and the luſtre; 


The diamond, the king of gems, 


The firſt is to be placed, 
That glory is of diadems, 


_ Them gracing, by them graced : 


In whom thy power the mot is ſeen, 
The raging fire refelling : 

The emerald. then, most deeply green, 
For beauty moſt excelling, 


 Reſifting poiſon often proved 


By thoſe about that wear it. 

The chearful ruby then, much lov'd, 
That doth revive the ſpirit, 
Whoſe kind to large extenſure grown 
The colour ſo enſtamed, 

Is that admired mighty fone 

The carbuncle that's named, 
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I} hich from it ſuch a flaming light 
And radiancy ejetteth, . 
That in the very darteſt night 
The eye to 2 4 T 
The yellow jacynth, Frengthmug ſenſe, 
Of which he hath the Be” * 
No thunder hurts nor poſtilence, 

And much provoketh ſleeping. 
The cryſolite that doth 24 
Ty, proved never-failing, 
be purple colour d amethy, ;.-. 
Gains Nrength of wine prevniling:- 
The verdai gay green ſmaragdus, 
Most ſoweref gn over paſſion ; 
The ſardonix, approv'd by us 
Jo maſter incantation.  _ 
Typen that celeftial colour'd tone 
. The ſaplyr, heavenly wholly, 

' © Which worn, there wearineſs is none, 
Aud cureth melancholyuj : 
Tue laxalus whoſe pleaſant blue 

"With golden veins is graced; 
T he jaſpis of ſo various hu, 
AmongFf our other placed; © 
\ The onys from the ancients brought, 
U wondrous eſtimatiun. 
Shall in amongſt the reſt be wrought + 
Our ſacred. ſhrine to faſhion; © 
The topaz dos flick here and there, 
And ſca- green colour d beryl, | 
Aud turkeſſe, which who haps to bear 
Is often kept from perl: 
The ſelenite, of Cynthia's light _ 
So nam'd, with her ftill ranging, 
Thich as ſhe wanes or waxeth bright 
Its colours ſo are changing. 
With opals more than any one 
Well deck thine altar fuller, 
For that of every precious ſtone 
It doth retain ſome colour. 
With bunches of pearl paragon 
T hine altar underpropping, 
Whoſe baſe is the cornelian, 
Strong bleeding often ſtopping : 
With th agate very oft that is 
Cut ſtrangely in the quarry, 
As nature meant to ſhew in this, 
How ſhe herſelf can vary: - 
With worlds of gems from mines and ſeas 
Elyſium well might ſtore us, 
But we content ourſelves with theſe 
That readieſt lie before us. | 
And thus, O Phoebus ! moſt divine, 
Thine altars ſtill we hallo, 15 
And to thy godhead rear this ſhrine, 
Our only wije Apollo. oy 


The Tenth NYMPHAL. 


Naits, CLaia, CoRBILUS, Sar vn. 


A Satyr on Elyſium lights, | 
Whoſe ugly ſhape the Nymphs affrights, 
Yet when they hear his juſt complaint, 
They make him an Elyſian ſaint, 


W 


What have ye ſeen that ſhould affright you ſo ? 
What might it be from which ye fly ſo faſt ? 

I ſee your faces full of pallid fear, 

As though ſome peril follow'd on your flight; 
Take breath a while, and quickly let me hear 
Into what danger ye have lately light. 


nr ea 4 


1} 


Corbilus. . know. 
Hat; breathleſs nymphs ? bright virgins let me 
What ſudden cauſe conſtrains ye to this haſte ? 
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| * Naiis. Never were poor diſtreſſed girls ſo glad, | 


As when kind, loved Corbilus we ſaw, 
When our much haſte us ſo much weak'ned had, 


| That ſcarcely we our wearied breaths could draw. 


In this next grove under an aged tree, 


| So fell a monſter lying there we found, 
| As till this day, our eyes did never ſee, 


Nor ever came on the Elyſian ground. 


_ , | Half man, half goat, he ſeem'd to us in ſhow, 

| His upper parts our human ſhape doth bear, 
But he's a very perfect goat below, 
| His crooked cambrils arm'd with hoof and hair. 


Claia. Thro' his lean chops achattering he doth make, 


| Which ftirs his ſtaring beaſtly drivell'd beard, 


And his ſharp horns he ſeem'd at us to ſhake ; 


| Canſtthou then blame us though we were afraid. 


Corbilus. Surely it ſeems ſome Satyr this ſhould be, 


| Come and go back and guide me to the place, 
Be not afraid, ye are ſafe enough with me, 
Silly and harmleſs be their ſilvan race. 


Claia. How, Corbilus a Satyr do you ſay ? 


How ſhould he over high Parnaſſus hit? | 
Since to theſe fields there's none can find the way, 
| But only thoſe the Muſes will permit. 


Corbilus. Tis true; but oft the ſacred ſiſters grace 


I The ſilly Satyr, by whoſe plainneſs they 
Are taught the world's enormities to trace, 

I By beaſtly mens abominable way; 

| Beſides he may be baniſh'd his own home 

| By this baſe time, or be ſo much diſtreſt, 

| That he the craggy by-clift hill hath clome 

| To find out thele more pleaſant fields of reſt. 


* Natis. Yonder he fits, and ſcems himſelf to bow | 
At our approach ; what, doth our preſence awe him ? 
Methinks he ſeems not half ſo ugly now, 


| As at the firſt, when I and Claia ſaw him. 


 Corbilus. Tis an old Satyr, nymph, I now diſcern, 


| Sadly he fits, as he were ſick or lame, 


His looks would ſay, that we may eas'ly learn 
How, and from whence, he to Elyſium came. 


Satyr, theſe fields how cam'ſt thou firſt to find ? 


What fate firſt ſnow'd thee this moſt happy thore ? 
When never any of thy ſilvan kind 
Set foot on the Elyſian earth before? 


Satyr. O never aſk, how 1 came to this place, 
What cannot ſtrong neceſſity find out? 
Rather bemoan my miſerable caſe, 
 Conſtrain'd to wander the wide world about. 
With wild Silvanus and his woody crew. 

In foreſts I, at liberty and free, 
Liv'd in ſuch pleaſure as the world ne'er knew, 
Nor any rightly can conceive but we. 

This jocundꝭ life we many a day enjoy'd, 
Till this laſt age, thoſe beaſtly men forth brought, 


That all thoſe great and goodly woods deſtroy d. 


Whoſe growth their grandfires with ſuch ſufferance 
That fair Felicia which was but of late [{ought, 
Earth's paradiſe, that never had her peer, | 
Stands now in that moſt lamentable ſtate, 

That not a ſilvan will inhabit there; 

Where in the ſoft and moſt delicious ſhade, 

In heat of ſummer we were wont to play, 

When the long day too ſhort for us was made, 

The ſliding hours fo ſlily ſtole way 

By Cynthia's light, and on the pleaſant lawn, 

The wanton fairy we were wont to chaſe, 

Which to the nimble cloven-footed fawn, 

| Upon the plain durſt boldly bid the baſe. 
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The ſportive nymphs, with ſhouts and laughter ſhook 
The hills and valleys in their wanton play, 
Waking the echoes, their laſt words that took, 
Till at the lafl they louder were than they. 
The lofty high wood, and the lower ſpring, 
Sheltering the deer, in many a ſudden ſhower 
Where choirs of birds oft wonted were to 11 
The flaming furnace wholly doth devour; 
Once fair! Alicia, but now quite defac'd, 

Thoſe braveries gone wherein ſhe did e, 
With dainty groves, when ſhe was highhy gra | 
With goodly oak, aſh, elm, and beeches - 70 4 
But that from heaven their judgment blinded is, 

In human reaſon it could never be, 


But that they might have clearly ſeen by this” | 


Thoſe plagues their next poſterity ſhall ſee. 

The little infant on the mother's lap 

For want of fire ſhall be fo ſore diſtreſt, 

That whilſt it draws the lank and empty Pap. 
The tender lips ſhall freeze unto the breaſt; 

The quaking cattle which their warm all halt, 
And with bleak winter's northern wind oppreſt, 
Their brows and ſtouer waxing thin and ſcant, 
The hungry crows ſhall with their carrion feaſt. 
Men wanting timber wherewith we ſhould build, 
And not a foreſt in Felicia found, 

Shall be enforc'd upon the open feld 

To dig them caves for houſes in the SOD 

The land thus robb'd of all her rich attire, 


Naked and bare herſelf to heaven doth: ſhow, 


Begging from thence that Jove would dart his fire 
Upon thoſe wretches that diſrob'd her ſo ; 

This beaſtly brood by no means may abide | 
The name of their brave anceſtors to hear, 

By whom their ſordid ſlavery is deſcry*d, 

So unlike them as though not theirs they were; 
Nor yet they ſenſe, or underſtanding have, 

Of thoſe brave Muſes that their country ſong, 
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But with falſe lips ignobly ao deprave | 

The right and Pens that to them belong; 
This cruel kind thus viper- like devour 

That fruitful ſoil which them too fully fed; 
The earth doth curſe the age and every hour 
Again, that it theſe viperous monſters bred. 
[ ſeeing the plagues that ſhortly are to come 
Upon this people, clearly them forſook : 

And thus am light into Elyſium, 

To whole ſtrait ſearch 1 wHolly Þ me betook. 


Matis. Poor fly creature, come along with us, 
Thou ſhalt be free of the Elyſian fields: 
Be not diſmay'd, nor inly grieved thus, 
This place content in all abundance vields." 4 

We to the chearful preſence will thee bring 

Of Jove's dear daughters, where in "ſhades they ſit, 
Where thou ſhalt hear thoſe ſacred ſiſters ſing 
Moſt heavenly hymns, the ſtrength and life of wit. 


Claia. Where to the Delphian god upon their lyres 
His prieſts ſeem raviſh'd in his height. of praiſe : 
Whilſt he is crowning his harmonious choirs 


| With circling garlands of immortal bays. 8 


Corbilus. Hefe livein bliſs, till thou ſhalt ſee thoſe ſlaves 
Who thus ſet virtue and deſert at nought, 


| Some ſacrificd upon their grandfires graves, 
| And ſome like beaſts in markets ſold and bought. 


Of fools and madmen leave thou then the care, 


That have no underſtanding of their ſtate: 


For whom high heaven doth ſo juſt plagues prepare, 


I That they to pity ſhall convert thy hate. 
And to Elyſium be thou welcome then, 


Until thoſe baſe Felicians thou ſhalt bear, 


| By that vile nation captived again, 
| That many a glorigus age their e were. 


To 
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T,\TERNAL and all-working God, which waſt | 
| Before the world, whoſe trame by thee was caſt, 
And beautify'd with beamful lamps above, 8 
By thy great wiſdom ſet how they ſhall move 
To guide the ſeaſons, equally to all, 
Which come and go as they do rife and fall. 
My mighty Maker, O do thou infuſe 
Such life and ſpirit into my labouring muſe, 
hat I may ſing (what but from Noah thou hid'ſt) 
The greateſt thing that ever yet thou didſt 
Since the creation; that the world may ſee 
+ A Jove The muſe is heav'nly, and Þ deriv'd from thee. 
Muſa, O let that glorious angel which ſince kept 
That gorgeous Eden, where once Adam ſlept, 
When tempting Eve was taken from his ſide, 
Let him, great God, not only be my guide, 
But with his fiery faucheon ſtill be nigh, 
To keep affliction far from me, that I 
With a free ſoul thy wond'rous works may ſhow, 
Then like that deluge ſhall my numbers flow., 
Telling the ſtate wherein this earth then ſtood, 
The giant race, the univerſal flood. 
I! he fruitful earth being luſty then and ſtrong; 
Like to a woman, fit for love, and young; *' 
Brought forth her creatures mighty, not a thing 
Iſſu'd from her, bu: a continual ſpring 79 65 
Had to increaſe it, and to make it flouriſh, 4 
For in herſelf ſhe had that power to nourtſh 
Her procreation, that her children then 
Were at the inſtant of their birth, half men. 
Men then begot fo ſoon, and got ſo long, 
That ſcarcely one a thouſand men among, 
But he ten thouſand in his time might ſee, 
That from his loins deriv'd their pedigree. 
The ſull-womb'd women very hardly went 
Out their nine months, abundant nature lent 
Their fruit ſuch thriving, as that once wax'd quick, 
The large-limb'd mother, neither faint nor ſick," 
Haſted her hour by her abundant health, | 
Nature ſo play'd the unthrift with her wealth, 
So prodigally laviſhing her ſtore 
Upon the teeming earth, then waſting more 
4 
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_ | Beſide, in med' cine ſimples had that power, 


l 
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Than it had need of: * not the ſmalleſt weed * The 
Known in that firſt age, but the natural ſeed - fruittul- 
Made it a plant, to theſe now ſince the flood, neſs and 


So that each garden look*d then like a wood: bravery of 
the earth 


before the 
That none need then the planetary hour flood. 


To help their working, they ſo juiceful were, 


The winter and the ſpring- time of the year 


Seem'd all one ſeaſon: that moſt ſtately tree 

Of Libanus, which many times we ſee 
Mention'd for tallneſs in the holy writ, 

Whoſe tops the clouds oft in their wand'ring hit, 


Were ſhrubs to thoſe then on the earth that grew, 
Nor the moſt ſturdy ſtorm that ever blew 


Their big-grown bodies to the earth ere ſhook, 
Their mighty roots ſo certain faſt*ning took ; 
Cover'd with graſs more ſoft than any ſilk, 

The trees dropt honey, and the ſprings guſh'd milk: 
The flower-fleec'd meadow, and the gorgeous grove, 
Which ſhould ſmell ſweeteſt in their bravery ſtrove; 


| No little ſhrub but it ſome gum let fall, 


To make the clear air aromatical : 
Whilſt to the little birds melodious ſtrains 
The trembling rivers tript along the plains. 


| Shades ſerv'd tor houſes, neither heat nor cold 
| Troubled the young, nor yet annoy'd the old: 


The bat'ning earth all plenty did afford, 
And without tilling, of her own accord; 


That living idly without taking pain 


(Like to the firſt) made'every man a Cain: 


| Seven hundred years a man's age ſcarcely then, 


SO 


| Of mighty ſize fo were theſe long-liv'd men, 
The fleſh of lions, and of bulls they tore, 


[Whoſe ſkins thoſe giants for their garments wore, 
Yet not term'd giants only, for that they 
Excell'd men ſince, in bigneſs every way : 


| Nor that they were ſo puiſſant of their hand, 


But that the race wherewith the earth was mann'd, 
So wrathful, proud, and tyrannous were then, 
Not * dreading God, nor yet reſpecting men 

For they knew neither magiſtrate nor law, 


Nor could conceive ought that their wills could awe ; 
6B | Fer 


* Tolephus 
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They let th' eternal living God at nought : 
Mankind increaſing greatly every day, 

Their ſins increaſe in numbers more than they; 
Seven ages had paſt Adam, when men prone 
To tyranny, and no man knew his own : 

His ſenſual will then followed, and his luſt 
His only law, in thoſe times to be juſt 

Was to be wicked ; God ſo quite forgot, 

As what was damn'd, that in that age was not. 
With one another's fleſh themſelves they fill'd, 


And drank the blood of thoſe whom they had kill'd. 


They dar'd to do what none ſhould dare to name, 
They never heard of ſuch a thing as ſhame. 


$ Beroſus Man mixt with man, & and daughter, ſiſter, mother, 
cited by Were to theſe wicked men as any other. 
Virerius. To rip their women's wombs, they would not ſtick, 
When they perceiv*d once they were waxed quick; 


Feeding on that from their own loins that ſprung ; 
Such wickednels theſe monſters was among, 
That they us'd beaſts, digreſſing from all kind: 
That the Almighty pond'ring in his mind 


Their beaſtlineſs, (from his intent) began 


T” repent himſelf that he created man. 


Their ſins aſcending the Almighty's feat, 


Th' eternal throne with horror ſeem'd to threat; 
Still daring God a war with them to make, 
And of his power no knowledge ſeem'd to take: 
So that he vow'd, the world he would deſtroy, 
Which he revealed only to juſt Noy. 

For but thar man, none worthy was to know, 
Nor he the manner to none elſe would ſhow. 
For ſince with ſtars he firſt high heaven enchas'd, 
And Adam firſt in paradiſe had plac'd, 
Amongſt all thoſe inhabiting the ground, 

He not a man fo juſt as Noah had found. 
For which he gave him charge an ark to build, 


And by thoſe workmen which were decpeſt ſkill'd 


In architecture, to begin the frame, 
And thus th*Almighty. taught juſt Noah the ſame. 


+ The + Three hundred cubits the whole length to be, 

ſtructure Fifty the breadth, the height (leaſt of the three) 

ol the ark. Full thirty cubits; only with one light | 
| A cubit broad, and juſt ſo much in height: 


And in three ſtories bad him to divide 


The inner room, and in the veſſel's ſide 


To place a door, commanding Noah to take 
Great care thereof: and this his ark to make 
Ot Gopher wood, which ſome will needſly have 
To be the pine- tree, and commandment gave 


That the large planks whereof it was compos'd, 
When they by art ſhould curiouſly be clos'd, 


Should wich bitumen both within and out 


He deeply pitch'd, the veſſel round about, 


So ſtrong a glew as could not off be worn, 


The rage of winds and waters that doth ſcorn; 
Like to a cheſt or coffer it was fram'd, 


For which an ark moſt fitly it was nam'd; 
Not like a ſhip, for that a ſhip below 

Is ridg'd and narrow, upward but doth grow 
Wider and wider : but this mighty bark, 
Built by juſt Noah, this univerſal ark, 

Held one true breadth i' th' bottom as above, 


That when this frame upon the flood ſhould move, 


On the fall'n waters it ſhould float ſecure, 
As it did firſt the falling ſhower endure : 

And cloſe above, ſo to bear out the weather 
For forty days when it ſhould rain together. 
A hundred years the ark in building was, 

So long a time ere he could bring to paſ 
This work intended ; all which time juſt Noy 


Cry d, that th*Almighty would the world deſtroy: 


And as this good man uſed. many, a day, 


To walk abroad, his building to ſurvey, . 


| © Shoot in the ears of the almighty Lord; 
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For which wax'd proud, and haughty in their thought, [ Theſe cruel giants coming in to ſee, 


(In their thoughts wond'ring what this work ſhould be 
| He with erected hands to them doth cry, 
Either repent ye, or ye all muſt die. * Noth 


| © Your blaſphemies, your beaſtlineſs, your wrongs, threaten- 


Are heard to heaven, and with a thouſand tongues ng * 
engeance 


| th . vpon the 
So that your ſins no leiſure him afford 3914. 5 | 
To think on mercy, they ſo thiekly throng, wich lis 


Ihat when he would your puniſhment prolong, Cerwon 6 
„ Their horror hales him on, that from remoric Arg | 
* In his own nature, you do him inforce, 
**. Nay, wreſt plagues from him upon human kind 
Who elſe to mercy wholly is inclin'd. 
From Seth, which God to Eva gave in lieu 
| << Of her ſon Abel whom his brother ſtew, - 
* That curſed Cain, how hath th* Almighty bleſs'd 
* The ſeed of Adam though he ſo tranſgreſs'd, 
* In Enos by whoſe godlineſs men came 
At firſt to call on the Almighty name, 
And Enoch, whoſe integrity was fuch, 
In whom the Lord delighted was ſo much, 
As in his years he ſuffer'd no decay, 
* But God to heaven took bodily away; 
With long life bleſſing all that goodly ſtem, 
From the firſt man down to Methuſalem ; 
* Now from the loins of Lamech ſendeth me, 
« (Unworthy his ambaſſador to be) 
Jo tell ye yet, if ye at laſt repent, 
„He will lay by his wrathful puniſhment, 
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„That God, who was ſo merciful before 


To our forefathers, likewiſe hath in ſtore 


Mercy for us their nephews, if we fall 


„With tears before him, and he will recall 
His wrath ſent out already; therefore fly 

* To him for mercy, yet the threatning ſky 
«© Pauſes, ere it the deluge down will pour, 
For every tear you ſhed, he'll ſtop a ſhower; 
«© Yet of th' Almighty mercy you may win, 
“ He'll leave to puniſh, if you leave to ſin; 


That God eternal, which old Adam caſt 


Out of that earthly heaven, where he had plac'd, 
That firſt- made man, for his forbidden deed 
From thence for ever baniſhing his ſeed, 
For us his ſinful children doth provide, 


} 
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And with abundance hath us ſtill ſupply'd ; 


And can his bleſſings, who reſpects you thus, 


Make you moſt wicked, moſt rebellious ? 


Still is your ſtubborn obſtinacy ſuch ? 


| © Have ye no mercy, and your God ſo much? 


|** Your God! ſaid I, O wherefore ſaid I ſo ? 

| ** Your words deny him, and your works ſay no; 

« O! ſee the day doth but too faſt approach, 

„ Wherein heav'n's Maker means to ſet abroach 
„That world of water, which ſhall overflow 

* Thoſe mighty mountains whereon now ye go, 
The dropſied clouds, ſee, your deſtruction threat, 
The ſun and moon both in their courſe are ſet 

* To war by water, and do all they can | 
“Jo bring deſtruction upon ſinful man; 


And every thing ſhall ſuffer for your ſake, 


For the whole earth ſhall be but one whole lake. 

OO cry for mercy, leave your wicked ways, 

And God from time ſhall ſeparate thoſe days 

« Of vengeance coming, and he ſhall diſperſe 
„ Thoſe clouds now threat'ning the whole univerſe, 
„And ſave the world, which elſe he will deſtroy.” 
But this good man, this terror-preaching No), 
The bears and tygers might have taught as well, 
They laugh'd to hear this godly man to tell 


| ThatGod woulddrown the world, they thought him mad, 


For their great Maker they forgotten had, 


They knew none ſuch, Th'Almighty God, ſay they, 


What might he be? and when ſhall be the day 
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Thou talk'ſt of to us? can'ſt thou think that we 
Can but ſuppoſe that ſuch a thing can be? 
What can he do that we cannot defeat? 
Whoſe brawny fiſts to very duſt can beat 

The ſolid'ſt rock, and with our breaſts can bear 


The aſs upon the lion lean'd his head, 

And to the cat the mouſe for ſuccour fled ; 
The ſilly hare doth caſt aſide her fear, 

| And forms herſelf faſt by the ugly bear, 
At whom the watchful dog did never bark, 


The ſtrong'ſt ſtream back ward; doſt thou think to ſcar | When he eſpy'd him clambꝰ ring up the ar k 


Us with theſe dreams of deluges ? to make 

Us our own ways and courſes to forſake ? 

Let us but ſee that God who dares to ſtand 

To what thou ſpeak'ſt, that with his furious hand 
Dare ſay he'll drown us, and we will defy 
Him to his teeth; and if he keep the ſky 
We'll dare him th nce, and if he then come down, 
And challenge us « Ka he the world will drown, 
We'll follow him until his threats he ſtints, 
Or we will batter his blue houſe with flints. 

The ark is finiſh'd, and the Lord is wrath, 

To aid juſt Noah, and he provided hath 

His bleſſed angels, bidding them to bring 
The male and female of each living thing 
Into the ark, by whom he had decreed 
I' renew the world, and by their fruitful ſeed 

Io fill it as before, and is preciſe 

For food for men, and for his ſacrifice, 

That ſeven juſt pairs, of birds, and beaſts that were 
Made clean by him, ſhould happily repair 

To the great ark, the other made unclean, 

Of male and female only ſhould come twain : 
Which by the angels every where were ſought, 
And thither by their miniſtry were brought. 
When Noah ſets ope the ark and doth begin 

To take his freight, his mighty lading in : 
And now the beafts are walking from the wood, 
As well of ravine, as that chew the cud, 
The king of beaſts his fury doth ſurpaſs, 

And to the ark. leads down the lioneſs ; 


The bull for his beloved mate doth low, 


And to the ark brings on the fair-ey'd cow; 

The ſtately courſer for his mare doth neigh, 
And t'wards the new ark guideth her the way; 
The wreath d- hornꝰd ram his ſafety doth purſue, 
And to the ark ufhers his gentle ewe ; 

The briſly boar, who with his ſnout up plow'd 
The ſpacious plains, and with his grunting loud, 
Rais'd rattling echoes all the woods about, | 
Leaves his datk den, and having ſcented out 
Noah's new-built ark. in with his ſow doth come, 
And ſtye themſelves up in a little room; 
The hart with his dear hind, the buck and doe, 
Leaving their wildnefs, bring the tripping roe 
Along with them; and from the mountain ſteep 
The clamb'ring goat, and coney, us'd to keep 
Amongſt the cliffs,, together get, and they 

To this great ark find out the ready way; 

Th' unweildy elk, whoſe ſkin is. of much proof, 
Throngs with the reſt t attain this wooden roof; 
The unicorn leaves off his pride, and cloſe 

There ſits him down by the rhinoceros; 

The elephant there coming to embark, 

And as he ſoftly getteth up the ark, 

Feeling by his great weight his body ſunk, 

Holds | by his huge tooth. and his nervy trunk; 
The crook-back'd camel climbing to the deck, 
Draws up himſelf with his long linewy neck 

The ſpotted panther, whoſe delicious ſcent 

Oft cauſeth beaſts his harbour to frequent, 

Bur having got them once into his power, 
Sucketh their blood, and doth their fleſh devour, 
His cruelty hath quickly caſt aſide, 

And waxing courteous doth become their guide, 
And brings into the univerſal ſhop 

The ounce, the tiger, and the antilop; 

By the grin wolf the poor ſheep ſafely lay, 

And v was his care which lately was his prey ; 


The fox got in, his ſubtilties hath left, 

And as aſhamed of his former thett, 

Sadly fits there, as though he did repent, 
And in the ark became an innocent ; | 
The fine-furr'd ermin, martern, and the cat 
That voideth civet, there together fat 

By the ſhrewd monkey, babian, and the ape, 
With the hyzna, much their like in ſhape, 
Which by their kind are ever doing ill, 

Yet in the ark ſit civilly and till 

The ſkipping ſquirrel of the foreſt free, 

That leap'd ſo nimbly betwixt tree and tree, 
Itſelf into the ark then nimbly caſt, 

| As 'twere a ſhip-boy come to climb the maſt ; 


| The porcupine into the ark doth make, 


Nor his ſharp quills, tho* angry, once doth ſhake ; 
| The ſharp-ſang'd beaver, whoſe wide-gaping jaw 
Cutteth down plants as it were with a ſaw, 

| Whoſe body poiſed, weigheth ſuch a mals, 

As though his bowels were of lead or brats, 

His cruel chaps though breathleſs he doth cloſe, 
As with the reſt into the ark he gocs; 

Th uneven-legg'd badger ( hoſe c cye- pleaſing ſkin 
The caſe to many a curious thing hath been, 
Since that great flood) his fortreſſes forfakes 
Wrought in the earth, and tho' but halting, makes 
Up to the ark; the otter then that keeps | 

In the wild rivers, in their banks and ſleeps, 


| And feeds on fiſh, which under water ſtill, 


He with his keld feet and keen teeth doth Kill; 
The other two into the ark do follow, 
Tho' his ill ſhape doth cauſe him but to wallow * 
The tortoiſe and the hedghog both ſo ſlow, 
As in their motion ſcarce diſcern'd to go, 
| Good footmen grown, contrary to their kind, 
Leſt from the reſt they ſhould be left behind : 
| The rooting mole, as to foretell the flood, 
Comes out o' thꝰ earth, and clambers up the wood; 
The little dormouſe leaves her leaden ſleep, 
And with the mole up to the ark doth creep; 
With many other, which were common then, 
Their kind decay'd, but now unknown to men: 
For there was none that Adam eer did name, 
But to the ark from every quarter came 
By two and two the male and female beaſt, 
From ſwift'ſt to ſlow'ſt, from greateſt to the leaſt 
And as within the ſtrong pale of a park, 
So were they all together in the ark. 

And as our God the beaſts had given in charge 


| To take the ark, themſelves ſo to imbarge, 


He bids the fowl, the eagle in his flight, 
Cleaving the thin air, on the deck doth light ; 


Nor are his eyes ſo piercing to controul 


His lowly ſubjects, the far leſſer fowl, 
But the Almighty who all creatures fram 'd, 

And them by Adam in the garden nam'd, 

Had given courage faſt by him to ſit, 

Lor at his ſharp ſight are amaz'd one whit; 

The ſwan by his great Maker taught this good, 
T' avoid the fury of the falling flood, 

| His boat- like breaſt, his wings rais'd for his ſail, 
And oar-like feet, him nothing to avail 

Againſt the rain, which likely was to fall 

Each drop ſo great, that like a pond*rous mall 

| Might ſink him under water, and might drown 
Him in the deluge, with the crane comes down, 
| Whoſe voice the trumpet is, that thro? the air, 
Doth ſummon all the other to repair 


— 
r 


To the new ark; when with his mooned train, 
The ſtrutting peacock yawling *gainſt the rain, 
Flutters into the ark, by his ſhrill cry 
Telling the reſt the tempeſt to be nigh ; 

The iron-eating oſtrich, whole bare thighs 
Reſembling man's, fearing the low'ring ſkies, 
Walks to the great boat; when the crowned cock, 
Thar to the village lately was the clock, 

Comes to rooſt by him, with his hen, foreſhewing 
The ſhower would quickly fall, that then was brewing, 
The ſwift-wing'd ſwallow feeding as it flies, 
Wich the fleet martlet thrilling thro' the ſkies, 
As at their paſtime ſportively they were, 
Feeling th' unuſual moiſture of the air, 

Their feathers flag, into the ark they come, 

As to ſome rock or building, their own home; 

The airy lark his halelujah ſung, 

Finding a ſlackneſs ſeize upon his tongue, 

By the much moiſture, and the welkin dark, 
Drops with his female down into the ark ; 

The ſoaring kite there ſcantled his large wings, 
And to the ark the hovering caſtril brings; 
The raven comes, and croaking, in doth call 
The carrion crow, and ſhe again doth braw], 

Foretelling rain; by theſe there likewiſe ſat 

* The . The careful * ſtork, fince Adam wonder'd at 

Itork uſed For thankfulneſs, to thoſe where he doth breed, 


to build ; 
net er” That his ag'd parents naturally doth feed, 


es, leaveth In filial duty as inſtructing man; | 


ever one By them there ſat the loving pellican, 


omg Whoſe young ones poiſon'd by the ſerpent's ſung) 
owner, With her own blood to life again doth bring ; 


The conſtant turtle up her lodging took 

By theſe good birds ; and in a little nook 

T he nightingale with her melodious tongue 
Sadly there fits, as ſhe had never ſung 3 

The merl and mavis on the higheſt ſpray, - 
Who with their muſick wak'd the early day, 
From the proud cedars to the ark come down, 
As tho? forewarn'd, that God the world would drown ; 
The prating parrot comes to them aboard, 

And is not heard to counterfeit a word ; 

The falcon and the dove fit there together, 

And th' one of them doth prune theother's feather; 

The goſs-hawk and the pheaſant there do twin, 
And in the ark are perch'd upon one pinz __ 
The partridge on the ſpar-hawk there doth tend 
Who entertains her as a loving friend; N 
The ravenous vulture feels the ſmall birds ſit 
Upon his back, and is not mov'd a whit; 
Amongſt the thickeſt of theſe ſeveral fowl | 
Wich open eyes {till ſat the broad-fac'd owl; 
And not a ſmall bird as they wonted were, 
Either perſuade or wond'red at her there. 
No wayleſs deſart, heath, nor fen, nor moor, 
But in by couples ſent ſome of their ſtore; 
The ofpray, and the cormorant forbear _ 
To fh, and thither with the reſt repair: 

The heron leaves watching at the river's brim, 
And brings the ſnyte and plover in with him; 
There came the halcyon, whom the ſea obeys, 
When ſhe her neſt upon the water lays; _ 
The gooſe which doth for watchfulneſs excel, 


"Ca ne for the reſt to be the ſentinel , 
The charitable robinet in came, ory 
Whoſe nature taught the others to be tame; 
All feather'd things yet ever known to men., 
* The From the huge“ ruck, unto the little wren; | 
gn From foreſts, fields, from rivers and from ponds, _ 
All that have webs, or cloven-footed ones; 
To the grand ark together friendly came, 
Whoſe ſeveral ſpecies were too long to name. 
The beaſts and birds thus by the angels brought, 
Noah found his ark not fully yet was fraught, 


1 


| 
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| To ſhut it up for as he did begin, 


| He ſtill ſaw || ſerpents, and their like come in; {Creeping 
The falamander to the ark retires, things in 
To fly the flood, it doth forſake the fires ; | oy rg 
| The ſtrange camelion, comes t augment the crew, the 2och 
| Yet in the ark doth never change her hue ; verſe, 
| To theſe poor ſilly few of harmleſs things, | 
So were there ſerpents, with their teeth and ſtings 
Hurtful to man, yet will th' Almighty have, 
That Noah their ſeed upon the earth ſhould fave ; 
The watchful dragon comes the ark to keep, 
But lulPd with murmur, gently falls to ſleep : 
The cruel ſcorpion comes to climb the pile, 
And meeting with the greedy crocodile, 
Into the ark together meekly go, 
And like kind mates themſelves they there beſtow ; 
The dart and dipſas, to the ark com'n in, | 
| Infold each other as they were a twin; 
The cockatrice there kills not with his ſight, 
But in his object joys, and in the light; 

The deadly killing F aſpick when he ſeeth, + The af- 
This world of creatures ſheaths his poyſon'd teeth, Pick hath 
And with the adder and the ſpeckled ſnake, a of 
Them to a corner harmleſly betake z | peut rg 
The lizard ſhuts up his ſharp-ſighted eyes, his teeth 

| Amongſt theſe ſerpents, and there ſadly lies; untilit be 
The ſmall-ey'd low-worm held of many blind, 8 


Vet this great ark it quickly out could find, 
And as the ark it was about to climb, 


| Out of its teeth ſhoots the invenom'd ſlime; 


Theſe viler creatures on the earth that creep, 

And with their bellies the cold dews do ſweep; 

All theſe baſe groveling, and ground-licking ſute, 

From the large. * boas, to the little neute; A ſer. 


As well as birds, or the four- footed beaſts, 188 * 
Came to the ark their hoſtry as Noah's gueſts. — 


Thus fully furniſh'd, Noah need not to cark 
For ſtowage, for proviſion for the ark : 
For that wiſe God, who firſt direction gave, 
How he the ſtructure of the ark would have, 
And for his ſervant could provide this fraught, 
Which thither he miraculouſly brought, By 
And did the food for every thing ſurvey; ' 
Taught him on lofts it orderly to lay: 


On fleſh ſome feed, as others fiſh do eat, 


Various the kind, ſo various was the meat : 
Some on fine graſs, as ſome on groſſer weeds, 
As ſome on fruits, ſo other ſome on ſeeds, 
To ſerve for food for one whole year for all, 


Until the flood, which preſently ſhould fall 


On the whole world, his hand again ſhould drain, 


| Which under water ſhould that while remain. 


TY Almighty meaſur'd the proportion ſuch, 


As ſhould not be too little, nor too much: 


For he that breath to every thing did give, 
Could not that God them likewiſe make to live, 
But with a little, and therewith to thrive, 


| Who at his pleaſure all things can contrive ? 


Now ſome there be, too curious at this day, 
That from their reaſon dare not ſtick to ſay, 
The flood a thing fictitious is, and vain, 

Nor that the ark could poſſibly contain 


| Thoſe ſundry creatures, from whoſe being came 


All living things man poſſibly could name. 

I ſay it was not, and I thus oppoſe 
Them by my reaſon, ſtrong enough for thoſe : 
My inſtance is a mighty argoſie, 

That in it bears, beſides th' artillery, _ 
Of fourſcore pieces of a mighty bore, 


IAA thouſand ſoldiers (many times and more) 
Beſides the fails, and arms for every one, 


Cordage, and anchors, and proviſion, - 
The large ſpread- ſails, the maſts both big and tall, 
Of all which Noah's ark bad no need at all, 


Within 
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Within the ſame eight perſons only were: 
If ſuch a ſhip can ſuch a burthen bear, 
What might the ark do, which doth ſo excel 
That ſhip, as that ſhip doth a cockle ſhell; 
Being ſo capacious for this mighty load, 
So long, ſo high, and every where ſo broad; 
Beſides three loits juſt of one perfect ſtrength, 
And bearing vut proportionably in length, 
So fitly built, that being thus employ'd, 
There was not one inch in the ark was void: 
Beſide I'll charge their reaſon to allow 
The cubits doubled to what they are now, 
We are but pigmyes (even our talleſt men) 
To the huge giants that were living then: 
For but th* Almighty, which to this intent 
Ordain'd the ark, knew it ſufficient, 
He in his wiſdom (had he thought it meet) 
Could have bid Noah to have built a fleet, 
And many creatures on the earth ſincegrown 
Before tne flood that were to Noah unknown: 
For though the mule begotten on the mare, 
By the dull aſs is ſaid doth never pair, 
* The * Yet ſundry others naturally have mix'd, 
opinions Anq thoſe that have been gotten them betwixt 
neil Others begot, on others from their kind. 
that have In ſundry climates, ſundry beaſts we find, 
written, That what they were, are nothing now the ſame, 
From one ſelf-ſtrain, though at the firſt they came, 
But by the ſoil they often alter'd be, | 
In ſhape and colour as we daily lee. 
No Noah's three ſons all buſy that had been 
To place theſe creatures as they {till came in: | 
$ The Sem, Ham, and Japheth, with their & wives aſſign'd 
3 of To be the parents of all human kind: 
men were Seeing the ark thus plentifully ſtor d, 
Tita, Pan- The wond'rous work of the Almighty Lord, 
dora, No- Behold their father looking every hour, 
1 _ For this all-drowning earth-deſtroying ſhower, 
e When Noah their faith thus laſtly to awake, 
the moſt To his lov'd wife, and their ſix children ſpake: 
ancient „ The mighty hand of God do you not fee, 
ara but «© In theſe his creatures, that ſo well agree ? 
u will Which were they not thus maſter'd by his power, 
have No-. Us filly eight would greedily devour : FP 
ah's wife's ** And with their hoofs and paws, to ſplinters rend 
22 o c This only ark, in which God doth intend | 
1 We from the flood that remnant ſhall remain, 
I' reſtore the world, in aged Adam's ſtrain : 
ce Ye ſeven, with ſad aſtoniſhment then ſee 


* The wond'rous things the Lord hathwrought for me 


« What have I done, fo gracious in his ſight, 
<« Frail wretched man, but that I juſtly might 
Have with the earth's abominable brood _ 
< Been over-whelm'd, and buried in the flood? 
But in his judgment, that he hath decreed, 
That from my loins by your ſucceſsful feed, 
The earth ſhall be repleniſhed agen, | 
And the Almighty be at peace with men. 
* A hundred years are paſt (as well you know) 
Since the Almighty God, his power to ſhow, 
« Taught me the model of this mighty frame, 
And it the ark commanded me to name. 
ge ſtrong in faith, for now the time is nigh, 
That from the conduits of the lofty ſky, 
& The flood ſhall fall, that in ſhort time ſhall bear 
This ark we are in up into the air, 
Where it ſhall float, and further in the end 
„ Shall fifteen cubits the high'ſt hills tranſcend. 
Then bid the goodly fruitful earth adieu, 
<« For the next time it ſhall be ſeen of you, 
* It with an ill complexion ſhall appear, 
The weight of waters ſhall have chang'd her cheer : 
<< Be not affrighted when ye hear the roar 
* Of the wide waters when they charge the ſhore, 


One at another, and together daſh 


Nor be diſmay'd at all, when you ſhall feel 


„ Th unwieldy ark from wave to wave to reel; 


Nor at the ſhrieks of thoſe that ſwimming by 
On trees and rafters, ſhall for ſuccour ery, 


* Oye moſt lov'd of God, O take us in! 


| © For we are guilty, and confeſs our ſin.” 


Thus whilſt he ſpake, the ſkies grew thick and dark, 
And a black cloud hung hovering o'er the ark ; 


* Venus and Mars, God puts this work upon, : er . 
Jupiter and Saturn in conjunction | 8 15 
P ti tail of Cancer, inundations threat, ku 
Luna diſpoſed generally to wet, . 
The Hiades and Pleiades put too Pauken 
Their helps; Orion doth what he can do. N 


No ſtar ſo ſmall, but ſome one drop let down, 
And all conſpire the wicked world to drown : 


| On the wide heaven there was not any ſign, 


To watry Piſces but it doth incline. 

Now ſome will aſk, When th'AlmightyGod, (but Nov 
And his) by waters did the world deſtroy, ; 
Whether thole ſeven then in ark were good, 

And juſt as he (reterved from the flood) ? 
Or that th* Almighty for his only ſake, 
Did on the other ſuch compaſſion take „ 


| Tis doubtleſs Noah, being one fo clearly juſt, 


That God did with his ſecret judgments truſt 

From the whole world; one that ſo long had known, 

That living Lord, would likewiſe teach his own 

To know him too, who by this mean might be, 

As well within the covenant as he. 

＋ By this the ſun had ſuck'd up the vaſt deer, Baka 

And in groſs clouds like cifterns did it keep; — M009. 
A Of the tem 

The ſtars and ſigns by God's great wiſdom ſet, 

By their conjunctions waters to beget, 1allng ot 


Had wrought their utmoſt, and even now began the deluge 


Th' Almighty's juſtice upon ſinful man: 

From every ſeveral quarterof the ſky, 

The thunder roars, and the ficrce lightnings fly 
Volley on volley, flaſh comes after flaſh, 

Heaven's lights look ſad, as they would melt away, 
The night is come i' tht morning of the day: 


| The card'nal winds he makes at once to blow, 


Whoſe blaſts to buffets with ſuch fury go, 

That they themſelves into the center ſhot 

into the bowels of the carth and got, | 

Being condens'd & and ſtrongly ſtiff'ned there, . Water 


In ſuch ſtrange manner multiply'd the air, 80 


o J * * 
condens'd 


Which turn'd to water, and increas'd the ſprings 
To that abundance, that the earth forth brings 
Water to drown herſelf, ſhould heaven deny 


With one ſmall drop the deluge to ſupply, 
| That through her pores, the ſoft and ſpungy earth, 


As in a dropſy, or unkindly birth, 


A woman, ſwol'n, ſends from her fluxive womb 
| Her oozy ſprings, that there was ſcarcely room 


For the waſte waters which came in ſo faſt, 

As though the earth her entrails up would caſt, 
But theſe ſeem'd yet but eaſily let go, 

And from ſome ſluice came ſoftly in, and flow, 


Till God's great hand ſo ſqueez'd the boiſterous clouds, 


That from the ſpouts of heaven's embattel'd ſhrouds, 
Even like a flood-gate pluck'd up by the height, 
Came the wild rain, with ſuch a pond'rous weight, 
As that the fierceneſs of the hurrying flood, 
Remov'd huge rocks, and ramm'd them into mud: 


| Preſſing the ground with that impetuous power, 


As that the firſt ſhock of this drowning ſhower 
Furrow'd the earth's late plump and chearful face 
Like an old woman, that in little ſpace 


With rivell'd cheeks, and with blear'd blubber'd eyes, 


She wiſtly look'd upon the troubled ſkics. 
Up to ſome mountain as the people make, 
Driving their cattle till the ſhower hend flake , 


1s 
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peſt, at the 


The flood ofertakes them, and away doth ſweep 
Great herds of neat, and mighty flocks of ſheep. 
Down through a valley as one ſtream doth come, 
Whoſe roaring ſtrikes the neighbouring echo dumb, 
Another meets it, and whilſt there they ſtrive, 
Which of them two the other back ſhould drive, 
'Their dreadful currents they together daſh, 
Jo that their waves like furious tides do waſh 
The head of ſome near hill, which falleth down 
For very fear, as it itſelf would drown. 
Some back their beaſts, ſo hoping to ſwim out, 
But by the flood incompaſſed about 
Are overwhelm'd ; ſome clamber up to towers z 
But theſe and them the deluge ſoon devours : 
Some to the top of pines and cedars get, 
Thinking themſelves they ſafely there ſhould ſet ; 
But the rude flood that over all doth ſway, 
Quickly comes up, and carrieth them away. 
+ The roe The + roe's much ſwiftneſs doth no more avail, 
deer the Nor help him now, than if he were a ſnail : 
2 The ſwift-wing'd ſwallow, and the ſlow-wing'd owl, 
Low. The flecteſt bird, and the moſt flagging fowl, 
Are at one paſs, the flood fo high hath gone, 
There was no ground to ſet a foot upon: 
Thoſe fowl that follow'd moiſtneſs, now it fly, 
And leave the wet land to find out the dry 
But by the mighty tempeſt beaten down, 
On the blank water they do lie and drown. 
The ſtrong- built tower is quickly overborn, 
The o'er- grown oak out of the earth is torn : 
The ſubtle ſhower the earth hath ſoft'ned ſo, 
And with the waves the trees toſt to and fro, 
That the roots looſen, and the tops down ſway, 
So that whole foreſts quickly ſwim away. 
Th offended heaven had ſhut up all her lights, 
The ſun nor moon make neither days nor nights, 
The waters ſo exceedingly abound _ | 
That in ſhort time the ſea itſelf is drown'd, 
© That by the freſhneſs of the falling rain, 
Neptune no more his ſaltneſs doth retain ; 
So that thoſe ſcaly creatures us'd to keep 
The mighty waſtes of the unmeaſur'd deep, 
Finding the general and their natural brack, 
The taſte and colour every where to lack, 
Forſake thoſe ſeas wherein they ſwam before, 
Strangely oppreſſed with their watry ſtore. 
Ihe crooked dolphin on thoſe mountains plays, 
Whereas before that time, not many days, 
The goat was grazing z and the mighty whale 
Upon a rock out of his way doth fall, 
From whence before one eas'ly might have ſeen 
The wand'ring clouds far under to have been. 
The grampus, and the whirlpool, as they rove, 
Lighting by chance upon a lofty grove 
Under this world of waters, are ſo much 
Pleas'd with their wombs each tender branch to touch, 
That they leave ſlime upon the curled ſprays, | 
On which the birds ſung their harmonious lays. 
As huge as hills ſtill waves are wallowing in, 
Which from the world ſo wond'rouſly do win, 
That the tall mountains which on tiptoe ſtood, 
As though they ſcorn'd the force of any flood, 
No eye of heaven of their proud tops could ſee 
One foot, from this great inundation free. 
As in the chaos ere the frame was fix'd 
The air and water were ſo ſtrongly mix d, 
i ſimile * And ſuch a bulk of groſsneſs do compoſe, 


ofthe As in thoſe thick clouds which the globe incloſe, 


ray Th all- working Spirit Were yet again to wade, 


luoe. And heaven and earth again were to be made. 
f Mean while the great and univerſal ark, 
Like one by night were groping in the dark, 
Now by one billow, then another rock'd, 
Within whoſe boards all living things were lock'd ; 
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| Yet Noah his ſafety not at all doth fear, 


| For ſtill the angels his bleſs'd barge do ſteer : 
| But now the ſhower continued had ſo long, 
| The inundation wax d ſo wondrous ſtrong, 
That fifteen cubits caus'd the ark to move 


The higheſt part of any hill above: 


| And the groſs earth ſo violently binds, 


That in their coaſts it had inclos'd the winds ; 

So that the whole wide ſurface of the flood, 

As in the whole height of the tide it ſtood, 

Was then as ſleck and even as the ſeas | 

In the more ſtill and calmeſt halcyon days. 

The birds, the beaſts, and ſerpents ſafe on board, 
| With admiration look upon their lord, 

The righteous Noah; and with ſubmiſſive fear 
Tremble his grave and awful voice to hear, 
When to his houſhold (during their abode) 


He preach'd the power of the Almighty God. 


« + Dear wife and children, quoth this goodly Noy, + Noah 


|< Since the Almighty vow'd he would deſtroy preaching 
*The wicked world, a hundred years are paſt, | - aich to t 
* And ſee, he hath performed it at laſt; ee apa 


* In us poor few the world conſiſts alone, 


[And beſides us there not remaineth one, 
| © But trom our ſeed the emptied earth agen 


+ Muſt be repeopled with the race of men; 


| © Then ſince thus far his covenant is true, 
{© Build ye your faith on that which ſhall enſue; 


Such is our God, who thus did us imbark 

** (As his ſelect) to ſave us by the ark, 

* And only he whoſe angels guard-our boat, 

© Knows over what ſtrange region now we float, 
Or we from hence that very place can ſound, 


| © From which the ark was litted firſt from ground: 
He that can ſpan the world, and with a gri 


% Out of the bowels of the clouds could ri 


| © This maſs of waters, whoſe abundant birth 


| < Almoſt to heaven thus drowneth up the earth; 
He can remove this round if he ſhall pleaſe, | 

And with theſe waters can ſup up the ſeas, 

Can cauſe the ſtars out of their ſpheres to fall, 

«© And on the winds can toſs this earthly ball, 

« Hecan wrelt drops from the ſun's radiant beams, 


And can force fire from the moſt liquid ſtreams, 
He curls the waves with whirlwinds, and doth make 
*The ſolid center fearfully to ſhake ; 


He can ſtir up the elements to wars, 
And at his pleaſure can compoſe their jars ; 
* The ſands ſerve not his wond'rous works to count, 


Let doth his mercy all his works ſurmount; 


His rule and power eternally endures, 
He was your fathers God, he's mine, he's yours: 


In him, dear wife and children, put your truſt, 
He only is Almighty, only juſt.” Drs 


But onthe earth the waters were ſo ſtrong; 
And now the flood continued had fo long, 


That * the let year foreſlow'd about to bring „Ihe re- 
The ſummer, autumn, winter, and the ſpring; volutionof 
The gyring planets with their ſtarry train, the Year 
Down to the ſouth had ſunk, and roſe ; by a ſhort 
| unk, and'roſe again periphraſi 


Up towards the north, whilſt the terreſtrial globe 
Had been involved in this watry rode. 
During which ſeaſon every twinkling light 

In their ſtill motion, at this monſtrous ſight, 

By their complexion a diſtraction ſhow'd, 


Looking like embers that through aſhes glow'd. 


When righteous Noah remembereth at the laſt, 
The time prefix*d to be approaching faſt, 

After a hundred fifty days were gone, 

Which to their period then were drawing on, 

The flood ſhould ſomewhat ſlack, God promis'd fo, 
| On which relying, the juſt godly Noah, ; 


To try if then but one poor foot of ground, 


| Free from the flood might any where be found, 


Lets 


Lets forth a raven, which ſtrait cuts the ſky, 
And wond'rous proud his reſted wings to try, 
In a large circle girdeth in the air, 

Firſt to the eaſt, then to the ſouth doth bear, 
Follows the ſun, then towards his going forth, The purblind owl which heareth all this do, 
And then runs up into the riſing north, ; IT'expreſs her gladneſs, cries too-whit too-whoo: 
Thence climbs the clouds to prove if his ſharp eye No beaſt nor bird was in the ark with Noy, 
From that proud pitch could poſſibly deſcry But in their kind expreſs'd ſome ſign of joy; 
Of ſome tall rock-crown'd mountain, a ſmall ſtone | When that juſt man, who did himlelf apply 
A minute's ſpace to ſet his foot upon, Still to his dear and godly family, 

But finding his long labour but in vain, Thus to them ſpake, and with erected hands 
Returneth wearied to the ark again; : The like obedience from the reſt demands. 

By which Noah knew he longer yet muſt ſtay, „The world's foundation is not half fo ſurc 
For the whole earth ſtill under water lay. As is God's promiſe, nor is heaven ſo pure 


They ſoon ſet to her, each a part doth take, 
As by their muſick up a choir to make; 
The parrot lately fad, then talks and jeers, 

| And counterfeiteth every ſound he hears ; 


Seven days he reſts, but yet he would not ceaſe, “ As is his word, to me moſt finful man; 
(For that he knew the flood muſt needs decreaſe) * To take the ark who when [I firſt began, 
But as the raven late, he next ſends out | ©* Said on the hundred and the fiftieth day 
The damaſk-colour'd dove, his nimble ſcout, © I ſhould perceive the deluge to decay; 
Which thrills the thin air, and his pinions plies, And ' 'tis moſt certain, as you well may know, 
That like to lightning, gliding through the ſkies, * Which this poor pigeon by his leaf doth ſhow. 
His ſundry colour'd feathers by the ſun, He that ſo long could make the waters ſtand 
As his ſwift ſhadow on the lake doth run, Above the earth, ſee how his powerful hand 
Cauſeth a twinkling both at hand and far, | © Thruſts them before it, and ſo faſt doth drive 
Like that we call the ſhooting of a ſtar ; The big- ſwoln billows, that they ſe:m to ſtrive 
But finding yet that labour loſt had been, Which ſhall fly faſteſt on that ſecret path, 
Comes back to Noah, who gently takes him in. “ Whence firſt they came to execute his wrath ; 
Noah reſts a while, but meaning ſtill to prove The ſun which melted every cloud to rain, 
A ſecond ſearch, again ſends out the dove, He makes it now to ſup it up again; 
After other ſeven, ſome better news to bring, The wind by which he brought it on before. 
Which by the ſtrength of his unwearied wing In their declining drives it o'er and o'er : 
Finds out at laſt a place for his abode, ** The tongues of angels ſerve not to expreſs, 
When the glad bird ſtays all the day abroad, Neither his mercy. nor his mightineſs. 
And wond'rous proud that he a place had found, ge joyful then in our great God ({aith he) 
Who of a long time had not touch'd the ground, “ For we the parents of mankind ſhall be, 
Draws in his head, and thruſteth out his breaſt, _ * From us poor few, his pleaſure that attend, 


Spreadeth his tail, and ſwelleth up his creſt, Shall all the nations of the earth deſcend.” 
And turning round and round with cuttry-coo, When righteous Noah deſirous {till to hear, 
As when the female pigeon and he woo ; | In what eſtate th* unwieldy waters were 
Bathing himſelf, which long he had not done, | Sends forth the dove as he had done before, 
And drys his feathers in the welcome ſun, _ But it found dry land and came back no more; 
Pruning his plumage, cleanſing every quill, | Whereby this man preciſely underſtood 
And going back, he beareth in his bill hs The great decreaſe of this world-drowning flood. 
An olive leaf; by which Noah underſtood | Thus as the ark is floating on the main, 
The great decreaſe and waning of the flood : As when the flood roſe, in the fall again, 
For that on mountains olives ſeldom grow, -_ | With currents ſtill encountered every where 
But in flat vallies and in places low ; Forward and backward which it {till do bear, 
Never ſuch comfort came to mortal man, | As the ſtream ſtraitneth, by the riſing clives 
Never ſuch joy was ſince the world began, | Of the tall mountains, *twixt which oft it drives, 
As in the ark, when Noah and his behold | Until at length by God's almighty hand, 
The olive leaf, which certainly them told It on the hills of * Ararat doth land. * Mouri- | 
The flood decreas'd, and they ſuch comfort take, | When thoſe within it felt the ark to ſtrike tains of a | ) 


That with their mirth the birds and beaſts they make | On the firm ground, was ever comfort like ON b.. 
Sportive, which ſend forth ſuch a hollow noiſe Io theirs, which felt it fixed there to ſtay, e 
As ſaid they were partakers of their Joys. And found the waters went ſo taſt away, within, or | 
The lion roars, but quickly doth forbear, That Noah ſet up the covering of the ark, bordering | 
Leſt he thereby the leſſer beaſts ſhould fear; That thoſe which long had ſitten in the dark, pon Al- 7 
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The bull doth bellow, and the horſe doth neigh, 
The ſtag, the buck, and ſhag-hair'd goat do bray, 
The boar doth grunt, the wolf doth howl, the ram 
Doth bleat, whach yet ſo faintly from him came, 
As though for very joy he ſeem'd to weep ; 

The ape and monkey fuch a chattering keep 
With their thin lips, which they ſo well expreſs'd, 
As they would ſay, we hope to bereleas'd ; 

The ſilly aſs ſet open ſuch a throat, 

That all the ark reſounded with the note 

The watchful dog doth play, and ſkip, and bark, 


And leaps upon his maſters in the ark 


The raven croaks, the carrion crow doth ſquall, 
The pye doth chatter, and the partridge call, 
The jocund cock crows as he claps his wings, 
The merl doth whiſtle, and the mavis ſings, 
The nightingale {trains her melodious throat, 
Which of the ſmall birds being heard to roat, 


Might be ſaluted with the cheertul light, 


(O ſince the world, was ever ſuch a ſight !) 
| That creeping things as well as bird or beaſt, 


Their ſeveral comforts ſundry ways expreſt? 


His wife and children then aſcend to ſee 
| What place it was ſo happy that ſhould be 


For th' ark to reſt on, where they ſaw a plain, 
| A mountain's top which ſeemed to contain, 


| On which they might diſcern within their ken, 


The carcaſſes of birds, of beaſts, and men, 


| Choak'd by the deluge, when Noah ſpake them thus: 


„ Behold th' Almighty's mercy ſhew'd to us, 
“That through the waves our way not only wrought, 
„ But to theſe mountains ſafely hath us brought, 

*© Whoſe dainty tops all earthly pleaſures crown, 
And on the green- ſward ſets us ſafely down. 

* Had our moſt gracious God not been our guide, 
© The ark had fall'n upon ſome mountain ſide, 
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And with a ruſh removing of our freight 

«© Might well have turn'd it backward with the weight, 

5 by theſe billows laſtly over-born 

Or on ſome rock her ribs might have been torn. 

* But ſee, except theſe here, each living thing 

. ** That crept, or went, or kept the air with wing, 

** Lay here before us to manure the land; 

Such is the power of God's all- working hand.“ 

In the ſix hundredth year of that juſt man, 
In May, Ihe ſecond | month, the ſeventeenth day, began 
.ccording That horrid deluge, when heaven's windows were 
to Me ex At once all open'd, then did firſt appear | 
nn - - Almighty's wrath, when for full forty days 

There rain'd from heaven not ſhowers, but mighty ſeas, 

A hundred fifty days that ſo prevail'd, 

Above the mountains till the great ark ſail'd, 
part of In the ſeventh * month, upon the ſeventeenth day, 
September Like a ſhip fall'n into a quiet bay, 
and part It on the hills of Ararat doth light: 
of October But Noah deny'd yet to diſcharge the freight, 

For that the mountains clearly were not ſeen, 

Till the firſt day of the tenth month, when green 

Smil'd on the blue ſkies, when the earth began 

To look up cheerly, yet the waters ran 
+ In the Still through the vallies, till the + month again 
ſame In which before it firſt began to rain; 
av} Pan Of which, the ſeven and twentieth day expir'd, 
gan, it Quite from the earth the waters were retir'd : 
ceas d: When the Almighty God bad Noah to ſet 
which Open the ark, at liberty to let 
te year The beaſts, the birds, and creeping chings, which came 

Like as when firſt they went into the fame; 

Each male comes down, his female by his fide, 

As *twere the bridgroom bringing out his bride, 

Till th' ark was emptied, and that mighty load, 

For a whole year that there had been beſtow'd, 

(Since firſt that forty days ſtill-falling rain 

That drown'd the world, was then dry d up again) 

Which with much gladneſs do ſalute the ground, 

The lighter ſort ſome caper, and ſome bound, 

The heavier creatures tumble them, as glad 

That they ſuch eaſe by their enlargement had; 

The creeping things together fall ro play ; 

Joy'd beyond meaſure for this happy day, 

The birds let from this cage, do mount the ſky, 

To ſhew they yet had not torgot to fly, 

And ſporting them upon the airy plain, 

Yet to their maſter Noah they ſtoop again, 

To leave his preſence, and do ſtill forbear, 
Fill they from him of their releaſe might hear; 
Ihe beaſts each other woo, the bid they bill, 

As they would ſay to Noah, they meant to fill 

The roomthy earth, then altogether void, 

And. make, what late the deluge had deſtroy'd. 

When righteous Noah, who ever had regard 

Jo ſerve his God, immediately prepar'd 

10 lacrifice, and of the cleaneſt beaſts 
That in the ark this while had been his gueſts, 
He ſeizeth, (yet obedient to his will) 

And of them he for ſacrifice doth kill: 

Which he and his religiouſly attend, 

And with the ſmoak their vows and thanks aſcend 

Which pleas'd th* Almighty, that he promis'd then, 

Never by flood to drown the world agen ; 

And that mankind his covenant might know, 

He in the clouds left the celeſtial bow. 

When to theſe living things quoth righteous Noah, 

No take you all free liberty to go. 

* And every way do you yourſelves diſperſe 

Jill you have filPd this globy univerſe 

++ With your increaſe, let every ſoil be yours, 

lle that hath ſav'd ye faithfully aſſures 

*+* Your propagation : and dear wife, quoth he, 

* And you my children, let your truſt {till be 


3 FLOOD. 


In your preſerver, and on him rely, 


+ 


«© Whoſe promiſe is that we ſhall multiply, 
« Till in our days, of nations we ſhall hear 
« From us poor few in th' ark that lately were.” 
To make a new world, thus works every one; 
The deluge ceaſeth, and the old is gone. 
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To this Poem. 
EE how ingrate forgetfulneſs 


Circles us round with dangers, 

That all the ſaints whom God doth highly bleſs, 
To us are rangers. 

Now heaven into our ſouls inſpires 

No true celeſtial motions : 

Luft*s ardent flame hath dimm'd the holy fires 
Of our devotions. 

IWhile *gainſt blaſphemers gen ral fight 

| Our painful author firiveth, 


| 4nd happy ſpirits which live in heavenly light 


On earth reviveth. 


Thou patriarch great, who with mild looks 


His lat”ring Muſe beholdeſt, 


| Reach him thoſe leaves where thou in ſacred books 


All truth unfoldeſt : 

And guide (like Iſrael) poets hands 
From Egypt, from vain ſtories, 
Only to fing of the fair promis'd lands, 
And all their glories. © 


Ad Michaelem Draytonem. 
UM reluctantem Pharium Jehovae 
Drayton, & fractum canis, & rubentes 
Dividis equites reducta & 
Obruis unda : 
Vuſtruis quanto monumenta niſu ? 
Quam ſacra nomen tibi creſcit ede ? 
Pyramis cedit peritura: cedit 
Totaque Memphis. 
Cedit, & quicquid Poſuere reges 
Molibus fifi nimium ſuperbis. 


O /acer vatis labor ! a rapact 


Tempore tutus. 
BEALE SAPPERTOX. 
To Mr, Michael Drayton. 
x noble muſe already hath been ſpread 


Through Europe and the ſun-ſcorch'd Southern Ow, 
That ifle where Saturn's royal ſon was bred, 


| Hath been enrich'd with thy immortal rhymes : 


Even to the burnt line have thy poems flown, 
And Cain high fame in the declining Weſt, 
And oer that cold ſea ſhall thy name be blown, 


| That icy mountains rolleth on her breaſt : 
| Her ſearing hence ſo far made me admire, 


IWhither at length thy worthy Muſe would fly, 
Borne through the tender air Pons wings of fire, 
Able to lift her to the pony 

With her fair fruit, in — ſhell take her ſeat. 


THOMAS AxpREwE. 


| Ex arduis æternitas. 


MOSES 


JohN BEAUMON T. 


This work reſolv'd my 1 when th* earth's replete 
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MOSES his BIR TH and MiIRACLESõ. 


The Firſt BOOK, 
The ARGUMENT. 


This Canto our attrotFed Muſe 
The Prophet*sglorious birth purſues, 
The various changes of his fate, 
From humbleneſs to high eſtate, 
His beauty, more than mortal ſhape, 
From Egypt how he doth eſcape, 
By his fair bearing in his flight, 
Obtains the lovely Midianite, 
Where God unto the Hebreto ſpake, 
Appearing from the burning brake, 
And back doth him to Egypt ſend, 
That mighty things doth there intend. 
G Irt in bright flames, rapt from celeſtial fire, 
That our unwearied faculties refine, 
By zeal tranſported boldly we aſpire 
To ſing a ſubject gloriouſly divine: 
Him that of mortals only had the grace, 
(On whom the ſpirit did in ſuch power deſcend) 
To talk with God face oppoſite to face, 


| Even as a man with his familiar friend. 


Muſe, I invoke the utmoſt of thy might, 
That with an armed and auſpicious wing, 


Thou be obſequious in his doubtleſs right 


*Gainſt the vile atheiſts vituperious ſting : 
Where thou that gate induſtriouſly may'ſt flie, 
Which nature ſtrives but feignedly to go, 
Borne by a power ſo eminent and high, 

As in his courſe leaves reaſon far below. 
To ſhew how poeſie (ſimply hath her praiſe) 
That from full Jove takes her celeſtial birth, 
And quick as fire, her glorious ſelf can raiſe 


Above this baſe abominable earth. 


O if that time have happily reſerv'd, 
(Beſides that ſacred and canonic writ, 
What once in ſlates and barks of trees was carv'd) 
Things that our Muſe's gravity may fit, 
Unclaſp the world's great regiſter to me, 


That ſmoaky ruſt hath very near defac'd, 


That I in thoſe dim characters may ſee 
From common eyes that hath aſide been caſt, 
And thou tranſlator of that faithful Muſe 


This AL L's creation that divinely ſong, 


From courtly French (no travel do'ſt refuſe) 

To make him maſter of thy genuine tongue, 

Saluſt to thee and Silveſter thy friend, 

Comes my high poem peaceably and chaſte 

Your hallow'd labouds humbly to attend, 

That wreckful Time ſhall not have power to waſte. 
A gallant Hebrew (in the height of lite) 

Amram a levite honourably bred, 

Of the ſame offspring won a beauteous wite, 

And no leſs virtuous, goodly Jacobed : 

So fitly pair'd that (without all oſtent) 

Even of the wiſe it hardly could be faid 

Which of the two was moſt preheminent, 

Or he more honour'd, or ſhe more obey'd. 

In both was found that livelihood and meetneſs, 


By which affection any way was mov'd : - 


In him that ſhape, in her there was that ſweetneſs, 


Might make him lik'd or her to be belov'd : 


As this commixtion, ſo their married mind 


Their good corrected, or their ill re iev'd, 


As truly loving as diſcreetly kind, 
Murually joy'd, as mutually grigv'd : 


Their nuptial bed by abſtinence maintain'd, 

Yet ſtill gave fuel to love's ſacred fire, 

And when fruition plentifulleſt gain'd 

Yet were they chaſte in fullneſs of deſire. 

| Now grieved Iſrael many a woeful day, 
That at their vile ſervility repin'd, 

Preſs'd with the burthens of rude boſt'rous clay, 
By ſtern Egyptian tyranny aſſign'd: 

Yet ſtill the more the Hebrews are oppreſt 


| Like to firm ſeed they fructify the more, 


That by th' eternal providence fore-bleſt, 
Goſhen gives roomth bur ſcantly to their ſtore. 
And the wiſe midwives in their natural need, 
That the fair males immediately ſhould kill, 


| Hating s' abhorr'd and heatheniſh a deed, 


Check his harſh bruteneſs and rebellious will. 


| That ſmall effect perceiving by the ſame, 


Bids the men-children (greatly that abound) 

After that day into the world that came, 

Upon their birth ſhould inſtantly be drown'd. 
And now the time came had been long foretold, 
He ſhould be born unto the Hebrews joy, 
Whoſe puiſſant hand ſuch fatal powe; thould hold, 
As in ſhort time all Egypt ſhould deſtroy. 

The execution which more ſtrongly forc'd, 


| And every where ſo generally. done, 


As in {mall time unnaturally divorc'd 


| Many a dear mother and as dear a ſon. 


Though her chaſte boſom that fair altar were, 
Where love's pure vows he dutifully paid, 


His arms to her a ſanctuary dear, 
| Yet they ſo much his tyranny obey'd, 
| By free conſent to ſeparate their bed, 


Better at all no children yet to have, 
Than their dear love ſhould procreate the dead, 


_ | Untimely iſſue for a timeleſs grave. 


When in a viſion whilſt he ſlept by night, 
God bids him fo not Jacobed to leave, 
The man that Egypt did ſo much afiright, 


Her * pregnant womb ſhould happily conceive. * Joſeph. 


Soon after finding that ſhe was with child, 
The ſame conceals by all the means ſhe can, 


Leſt by th' appearance ſhe might be beguiPd, 


If in the birth it prov'd to be a man. 


The time ſhe goes till her account was nigh, 


Her ſwelling belly' no conception ſhows, 

Nor at the time of her delivery, 

As other women panged in her throes, 

When lo the fair fruit of that proſpering womb 


| Wounds the kind parents in the prime of joy, 
| Whoſe birth pronounceth his too timeleſs doom, 


Accus'd by nature forming it a boy: 
Yet 'tis fo ſweet, ſo amiably fair, 


| That their pleas'd eyes with rapture it behold, 


The glad-fad parents full of joy and care = 
Fain would reſerve their infant if they could; 
And {till they tempt the ſundry varying hours, 
Hopes and deſpairs together ſtrangely mixt, 
Diſtaſting ſweets with many cordial ſours, 
Oppoſed interchangeably betwixt, 


If ought it ail'd or hapleſly it cry'd, 


Unheard of any that ſhe might it keep, : 
With one ſhort breath ſhe did intreat and chide, 
And in a moment ſhe did ſing and weep. 

Three lab'ring months them flatterer-like beguil'd, 
And danger ſtill redoubling as it laſts, 


Suſpecting moſt che ſatety of the child, 


Thus the kind mother carefully forecalts : 
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For at three months a ſcrutiny was held, 
And ſearchers then ſent every where about, 
That in that time if any were conceal'd, 


They ſhould make proof and ſtraitly bring them out) 


To Pharoah's will ſhe awfully muſt bow, 
And therefore haſtens to abridge theſe fears, 
And to the flood determines it ſhould go, 

Yet ere it went ſhe']l drown it with her tears. 
This afternoon love bids a little ſtay, 

And yet thele pauſes do but lengthen forrow, 
But for one night although ſhe make delay, 

She vows to gounto his death to-morrow. 

The morning comes, it is too early yet, 

The day ſo faſt not haſt'ning on his date, 

The gloomy evening murder beſt doth fit, 

The evening come, and then it is too late. 
Her pretty infant lying on her lap 

With his ſweet eyes herthreatning rage beguiles, 
For yet he plays and dallys with his pap, 

To mock her ſorrows with his am'rous tmiles, 


And laugh'd, and chuck'd, and ſpread the pretty hands, 


When her full heart was at the point to break, 
(This little creature yet not underſtands 
The woeful language mothers tears did ſpeak.) 
Wherewith ſurpriz'd, and with a parent's love 
From his fair eyes ſhe doth freſh courage take, 
And nature's laws allowing, doth reprove 

The frail edicts that mortal princes make. 

It ſhall not die, ſhe']l keep her child unknown, 
And come the worſt in ſpight of Pharoah's rage, 
As it is hers, ſhe will diſpoſe her own, 

And if*t muſt, it muſt die at riper age. 

And thus revolving of her frailties care, 


A thouſand ſtrange thoughts throng her troubled mind, Fer lil girl (her woke Flows aan 
Her little girl (her m ollowing near 
As of her brother that her leave would take, 


Sounding the dangers deeply what they are, 
Betwixt the laws of cruelty and kind. 

But it muſt die, and better yet to part, 

Since preordain'd to his diſaſt'rous fate, 

His want will ſit the nearer to the heart 

In riper and more flouriſhing eſtate, 

The perfect huſband, whoſe impreſſive ſoul 
Took true proportion of each penſive throe, 
Yet had ſuch power his paſſion to controul, 
As not the ſame immediately to ſhow; 

With carriage full of comelineſs and grace, 
As grief not felt nor ſorrow ſeem'd to lack, 
Courage and fear ſo te mper'd in his face, 
Thushis beloved Jacobed belpake : 

Dear heart be patient, ſtay theſe timeleſs tears, 
Death of thy ſon ſhall never quite bereave thee, 
My foul with thine that equal burthen bears, 
As what he takes, my love again ſhall give thee : 
For Iſrael's fin if Iſrael's ſeed muſt ſuffer, 

And we of mere neceſſity muſt leave him, 
Pleaſe yet to grace me with this gentle offer, 


Give him to me by whom thou did'ſt conceive him. 


So though thou with ſo dear a jewel part, 
This yet remaineth laſtly to relieve thee, 

Thou haſt impos'd this hindrance on my heart, 
Another's loſs ſhall need the leſs to grieve thee; 
Nor are we Hebrews abject by our name, 
Though thus in Egypt hatefully deſpis'd, 
That we that bleſſing fruitleſly ſhould claim 
Once in that holy covenant compris'd. 

It is not fit mortality ſhould know 

What his eternal providence decreed, 

That unto Abraham ratify'd the vow 

In happy Sarah and her hallowed ſeed. 

Nor ſhall the wrong to godly Joſeph done 

In his remembrance ever be enrolPd, 
By Jacob's ſighs for his loſt little fon 

A captiv'd ſlave to the Egyptians ſold: 

Reaſon ſets limits to the longeſt grief, 

Sorrow ſcarce paſt when comfort is returning, 


3 


(Poor little brat in 


{ Stirr'd with ſtrong youth and their delicious diet; 


He ſends affliction that can lend relief, 

Beſt that is pleas'd with meaſure in our mourning. 
L oſt in herſelf, her ſpirits are fo diſtracted, 
All hopes diſlolv'd might fortify her further, 
Her mind ſeems now of miſery compacted, 
That muſt conſent unto ſo dear a murder. 
Of ſlime and twigs ſhe makes a ſimple ſhread 
(The poor laſt duty to her child ſhe owes, 
This pretty martyr, this yet living dead) 
Wherein ſhe doth his living corpſe encloſe : 
And means to bear it preſently away, 

| Andin ſome water ſecretly beſtow it, 

But yet a while bethinks herſelf to ſtay, 

Some little kindnefs ſhe doth further owe it : 


Nor will ſhe in this eruelty perſevere, 


That by her means his timeleſs blood be ſpilt, 
If of her own ſhe doth herſelf deliver, 

Let others hands be nocent of the guilt : 

Yet if ſhe keep it from the ruthleſs flood 
That is by Pharoah's tyranny aſſign'd it, 
What boots that wretched miſerable good, 

If fo diſpos'd where none do come to find it; 
For better yet the homicide ſhould kill it, 

Or by ſome beaſt in pieces to be rent, 
Than ling'ring famine cruelly ſhould ſpill it, 


That it endure a double languiſhment: 


And neighbouring near to the Egyptian court, 


| She knows a place that near the river fide 


| Was oft frequented by the worthier ſort, 
For now the ſpring was newly in her pride. 
Thither ſhe haſtes but with a painful ſpeed 


The neareſt way ſhe poſſibly could get, 


And by the clear brim *mongſt the flags and reed, 
Her little coffin carefully ſhe ſet ; _ 


Which the ſad woman unexpecting there, 
Yet it to help her kindly thus beſpake ; _ 
Quoth ſhe, Sweet Miriam, ſecretly attend, 


And for his death ſee who approacheth hither, 


That once for all aſſured of his end, 


| His days and mine be conſummate together ; 


It is ſome comfort to a wretch to die, 


Af chere be comfort in the way of death) 


To have ſome friend or kind alliance by, 

To be officious at the parting breath. . 
Thus ſhe departs, oft ſtays, oft turneth back, 
Looking about leſt any one eſpy'd her, 

Fain would ſhe leave, that leaving ſhe doth lack, 
That in this ſort ſo ſtrangely doth divide her. 
Unto what dame (participating kind) 

My verſe her ſad perplexity ſhall ſhow, 

| That in a ſoft'ned and relenting ming 


o 


I Finds not a true touch of that mother's woe? 


Yer all this while full quietly it ſlept, 

ble of care) 
Which by that powerful Providence is kept, 
Who doth this child for better days prepare. 


See here an object utterly forlorn, 


Left to deſtruction as a violent prey, 
| Whom man mighr judge accurſed to be born, 
To dark oblivion moulded up in clay, 


| That man of might in after-times ſhould be 


(The bounds of frail mortality that brake) 
Which that Almighty gloriouſly ſhould ſee, 
When he in thunder on mount Sinai ſpake. _ 

| Now Pharoah's daughter, Termuth, young and 
With ſuch choice maidens as ſhe favour'd moſt, 
Needs would abroad to take the gentle air, 
Whilſt the rich year his braveries ſeem'd to boaſt ; 
Softly ſhe walks down to the ſecret flood, 


In the cool ſtreams to check the pamper'd blood, 


fair, 


Through the calm ſhades moſt peaceable and quiet, 


Such 
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Such as the princeſs, ſuch the day addreft, 

As though provided equally to pair her, 
Either in other fortunately bleſt, 

She by the day, the day by her made fairer, 
Both in the height and fulneſs of their pleaſure, 


As to them both ſome future good divining, 


Holding a ſteady and accompliſh'd meaſure, 
This in her perfect clearneſs, that in ſhining; 
The very air to emulate her meekneſs, | 
Strove to be brigt and peaceable as ſhe, 
That it grew jealous of that ſudden ſleekneſs, 
Fearing it ofter otherwiſe might be · 

And it the fleet wind by ſome vigorous gale 
Seem'd to be mov'd, and patiently to chide her, 
It was as angry with her lawny veil, 
That from his ſight it enviouſly ſhould hide her : 
And now approaching to the flowery mead 
Where the rich ſummer curiouſly had dight her, 
Which ſeem'd in all her jollity array'd, 


With nature's coſt and pleaſures to delight her: 


See this moſt bleſſed! this unuſual hap! 


She the ſmall baſket ſooner ſhould eſpy, 


That the child wak'd, and miſſing of his pap, 
As for her ſuccour inſtantly did cry; | 
Forth of the flags ſhe caus'd it to be taken, 
Calling her maids this orphanet to ſee, 

Much did ſhe joy an innocent forſaken 

By her from peril privileg'd might be : 

This moſt ſweet princeſs, pitiful and mild, 
Soon on her knee unſwathes it as her own, 


Found for a man, ſo beautiful a child, 


Might for an Hebrew eaſily be known: 
Noting the care in dreſſing it beſtow'd, 

Each thing that fitted gentleneſs to wear, 
Judg'd the ſad parents this loſt infant aw'd, 
Were as invulgar as their fruit was fair. 
Saith ſhe, My mind not any way ſuggeſts 


An unchaſte womb theſe lineaments hath bred, 


For thy fair brow apparently conteſts 

The current ſtamp of a clean nuptial bed: 
She nam'd it Moſes, which in time might tell 
(For names do many myſteries expound) 
When it was young the chance that it befel, 
How by the water ſtrangely it was found, 
Calling milch-women that Egyptians were, 
Once to the teat his lips he would not lay, 

As though offended with their ſullied lear, 


| Seeming as ſtill to turn his head away. 


The little girl that near at hand did lurk, 
(Thinking this while ſhe tarried but too long) 
Finding theſe things ſo happily to work, 
Kindly being crafty, wiſe as ſhe was young, 
Madam, faith ſhe, wilt pleaſe you I provide 
A nurſe to breed the infant you did find, | 
There is an Hebrew dwelling here beſide, 

I know can do it fitly to your mind : 


For a right Hebrew if the infant be, 


(As well produce you inſtances I can, 

And by this child as partly you may ſee) 

It will not ſuck of an Egyptian. 

The courteous princeſs offered now fo fair, 
That which before ſhe earneſtly defar'd, 

That of her foundling had a ſpecial care, 

The girl to fetch her inſtantly requir'd. 

Away the girl goes, doth her mother tell _ 
What favour God had to her brother ſhown, 


And what elſe in this accident beſel, 


That ſhe might now be nurſe unto her own. 
Little it boots to bid the wench to ply her, 
Nor the kind mother hearken to her ſon, 

Nor to provoke her to the place to hie her, 
Which ſeem'd not now on earthly feet to run: 
Slow to herſelf yet haſting as ſhe flew, 

(So faſt ailtection forward did her bear) 
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As though forewafted with the breath ſhe drew, 
Borne by the force of nature and of fear, 


| Little the time, and little is the way, 


And for her buſineſs either's ſpeed doth crave; 
Yet in her haſte bethinks her what to ſay, 

And how herſelf in preſence to behave, 

Slack ſhe'll not ſeem, leſt to another's truſt 

Her hopeful charge were happily directed, 

Nor yet too forward ſhew herſelf ſhe muſl, 

Leſt her ſweet fraud thereby might be ſuſpected, 
Com'n ſhe doth bow her humbly to the ground, 


And every joint inceſſantly doth tremble; 


Gladneſs and fear each other ſo confound, 

So hard a thing for mothers to diſſemble. 

Saith this ſweet Termuth, Well I like thy beauty, 
Nurſe me this child (if it thy ſtate behove) 

| Although a prince I'll not enforce thy duty, 

But pay thy labour, and reward thy love: | 
Though even as God's, is Pharoah's high command, 
And as ſtrong nature ſo preciſe and ſtrict, 


| There reſts that power yet in a princeſs hand, 


To free one Hebrew from this ſtrong edict : 
That ſhall in rich habiliments be dight, 
Deck'd in the gems that admirableſt ſhine, 


| Wearing our own robe gracious in our ſight, 


Free in our court, and nouriſhed for mine : 

Love him, dear Hebrew, as he were thine own ;_ 

Good nurſe be careful of my little boy, 

In this to us thy kindneſs may be ſhown, 

Some mother's grief is now a maiden's joy. | 
This while all mute, the poor aſtoniſh'd mother; 

| With admiration as tranſpierced ſtood, 

One burſting joy doth ſo confound another, 

bre ſo powerful in her raviſh'd blood, 


. I Whiſp'ring ſome ſoft words which deliver'd were, 
As rather ſeem'd her ſilence to impart, 


And being infarc'd from baſhfulneſs and fear, 
Came as true tokens of a graceful heart. 

Thus ſhe departs her huſband to content, 

Wich this dear preſent back to him ſhe brought, 
Making the time ſhort, telling each event, 

In all ſhapes joy preſented to her thought. 

Yet ſtill his manly modeſty was ſuch, 

(That his affections ſtrongly ſo controul'd) 

As if joy ſeem'd his manly heart to touch, 

It was her joy and gladneſs to behold ; 

When all rejoic'd unmov'd thereat the whiles, 

In his grave face ſuch conſtancy appears, 
As now ſcarce ſhewing comfort in his ſmiles, 
Nor then revealing ſorrow in his tears : 8 
Yet oft beheld it with that ſtedfaſt eye, 5 
Which though it ſdain'd the pleas'dneſs to confeſs, 
More in his looks in fulneſs there did lie, 
Than all their words could any way expreſs. 


I In time the princeſs playing with the child, + Joſephus 
In whom ſhe ſeem'd her chief delight to cake, | e | 


With whom ſhe oft the weary time beguil'd, 
That as her own did of this Hebrew make: 
It fo fell out as Pharoah was in place, 

Seeing his daughter in the child to joy, 

| To pleaſe the princeſs, and to do it grace, 
Himſelf vouchſafes to entertain the boy: 
Whoſe ſhape and beauty when he did behold, 
With much content bis princely eye that fed, 
Giving to pleaſe it any thing it would, 

Set his own crown upon the infant's head, 
Which this weak child regarding not at all 
(As ſuch a baby careleſly is meet) 

| Unto the ground the diadem let fall, 
Spurning it from him with neglectful feet. 
Which as the prieſts beheld this ominous thing, 
(That elſe had paſt unnoted as a toy) 

As fronrtheir {kill report unto the king, 

| This was the man that Egypt ſhould deſtroy. 


f 


Told 


Told by the Magi that were Jearn'd and wiſe, 
Which might full well the jealous king enflame, 


Said by th Egyptian ancient prophecies 


That might give credit eas'lier to the ſame. 
She as diſcreet as ſhe was chaſte and tair, 
With princely geſture, and with countenance mild, 
By things that hurtful and moſt dangerous were, 
Shows to the king the weakneſs of the child: 
Hot burning coals doth to his mouth preſent, 
Which he to handle ſimply doth not ſtick, 
This little fool, this retchleſs innocent 
The burning gleed with his ſoft tongue doth lick: 
Which though | in Pharoah her deſire it wrought, 
His babiſh imbecility to ſee, 
To the child's ſpeech impediment it brought, 
From which he-never after could be free. 

Tne child grew up, when in his manly face 
Beauty was ſeen in an unuſual chear, 


Such mixtures ſweet of comelineſs and grace, 
| Likely apparell'd in complexion clear. 


The part of earth contends with that of heaven, 
Both in their proper purity excelling, 

To whether more preheminence was given, 
Which ſhould excel, the dweller or the PIR - 
Men's uſual ature he did far exceed, 

And every part proportioned ſo well, 

The more the eye upon his ſhape did feed, 

The more it long' d upon the ſame to dwell : 

Each joint ſuch perfect harmony did bear, 

That curious judgment taking any limb, 
Searching might "miſs to match it my where, «2 
Nature ſofail'd in parallelling him : 

His hair bright yellow, on an arched brow 

Sat all the beauties kind could ever frame, 

And did them there fo orderly beſtow, 

As ſuch a ſeat of majeſty became. 

As time made perfect each exterior part, 

So ſtill his honour with his years increas'd, 

That he ſat lord in many a tender heart: 


With ſuch high favours his fair youth was bleſsd. 


So fell it out tliat Æthiop war began, 
Invading Egypt with their armed powers, 


And taking ſpoils, the country over-ran 


To where as Memphis vaunts her climbing towers 
Wherefore they with their oracles confer 

About th' event, which do this anſwer make: 

Thar if they would tranſport this civil war, 

They to their captain muſt an Hebrew take. 

And for fair Moles happily was grown 

Ot ſo great towardneſs and eſpecial hope, 

Him they do chuſe as abſoluteſt known, 

To lead their power againſt the Ethiope. 


Which they of Termuth hardly can obtain, 


Though on their altars by their gods — vow | 


Him to deliver ſafe to her again, 


Once the war ended) ſafe as he was now. 

Who for the way the army was to paſs, 

That by ti Egyptians only was intended, 

Moſt part by water, more prolixious was 

han preſent peril any whit commended : 

To intercept the /Ethiopians wrought 

A way tar nearer who their legions led, 

W hich till that time impaſſable was thought, 
Such ſtore of ſerpents in that place was bred : 

Devis'd by birds this danger to eſchew, 

W hercof in Egypt be exceeding ſtore, 

1 he ſtork, and ibis, which he wiſely knew, 

All kinds of ſerpents naturally abhor. 

Which he in baſkets of Egyptian reed, 

Borne with his carriage eaſily doth convey, 

And where incampeth ſets them forth to feed, 

Which drive the ſerpents preſently away. 

Thus them preventing by this ſubril courſe, 

That all their ſuccour ſuddenly bereft, 
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| When Zthiop flies before th* Egyptian foice, 


Shut up in Saba their laſt refuge lett. 


The * king's fair daughter haps him to behold, 
And became fetter'd with affection ſtrong, 
Which in ſhort time could hardly be controul'd. 
Tarbis that kindled this rebellious rage, 

That they to Egypt tributary were, 

When the old king decrepit now with age, 


{| She in his ſtead the ſovereignty did bear. 


Up to his tower where ſhe the camp might ſee, 
To look her new love every day ſhe went, 

And when he happen'd from the field to be, 
She thought her bleſs'd beholding but his tent; 
And oftentimes doth modeſtly inveigh 

*Gainſt him the city walled firſt abour, 

That the ſtrong fite ſhould churliſhly deny 
Him to come in, or her for paſſing. out, 
Had the gates been but ſoften'd as her breaſt 


(That to behold: her loved enemy ſtands) 


He had ere this of Saba been poſſeſs'd, 


And therein planted the Egytian bands: 


Oft from a place as ſecretly ſhe might 
(That from her palace look*d unto his tent) 
When ſhe came forth appearing in his ſight, 


Fhewing g by ſigns the love to him ſhe meant. 


For in what arms it pleas'd him to be dight, 
After the Hebrew or tl? Egyptian guiſe: 


| He was the braveſt, the moſt goodly wight 


That ever graced Ethiop with his eyes. 
And finding means to parley from a place 
By night, her paſſion doth to him diſcover, 
To yield the city if he would embrace 


| Hera true princeſs, as a faithful lover. 
| The features of ſo delicate a dame 


Motives ſufficient: to his youth had been, 
But to be lord of kingdoms by the ſame, 
And of ſo great and abſolute a queen, 
Soon gently ſtole him from himſelf away, 
That doth to him ſuch rarities partake, 
Off'ring ſo rich, ſo excellent a prey, 


| Loving the treaſon for the traytor's ſake. 


But whilſt he lived in this glorious vein, 


' | Iſtael his conſcience oftentimes doth move, 


That all this while in Egypt did remain, 
Virtue and grace o'ercoming youth and love. 
And though God knows unwilling to depart, 


| From fo high empire wherein now he ſtood, 


And her that fat ſo near unto his heart, 
Such power hath Iſrael in his happy blood, 


| By ſkill to quit him forcibly he wrought, 


As he was learn'd and traded in the itars, 


| Bath by the Hebrews and th* Egyptians taught, 
| That were the firſt, the beſt aſtronomers, | 


* Two ſundry figures makes, whereof the one 


¶ | Cauſe them that wear it all things paſt forget, 


As th' other of all accidents foregone 
The memory as eagerly doth wet, | 
Which he inſculped in two likely ones,” 
For rareneſs of invaluable price, 


1 And cunningly contriv'd them for the nones 


In likely rings of excellent device : 
That of oblivion giving to his queen, . 


Which ſoon made ſhow the violent effect, 
Forgot him ſtraight as he had never been, 


And did her former kindneſſes neglect. 

The other (that doth memory afliſt) 

Him with the love of Iſrael doth enflame ; - 
Departing thence not how the princeſs wilt, 
In peace he leaves her as in war he came. 
But all the pleaſures of th* Egyptian court 


Had not ſuch power upon his ſpringing years, 
As had the ſad and tragical report | 


| 


Of the rude burdens captiv'd Iſrael bears: 


Which whilſt with ſtrait ſiege they beleagued long, 
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Nor what regards he to be grac'd of kings? 
Or flatter*d greatneſs idly to await ? 

Or what reſpects he the negotiating 

Matters comporting emperie and ſtate ? 

The bondage and ſervility that lay 

On buried Iſrael (ſunk in ordurous ſlime) 

His grieved ſpirit down heavily doth weigh, 
That to lean care oft lent the proſperous time. 
A wretched Hebrew happen'd to behold, 
Bruis'd with fad burdens without all remorſe, 
By an Egyptian barb'rouſly controul'd, 
Spurning his pin'd and miſerable corſe, 
Which he beholding vexed as he ſtood, 

His fair veins ſwelling with impatient fire, 
Pity and rage ſo wreſtled in his blood 

Jo get free paſſage to conceived ire, 

Reſcuing the man th* Egyptian doth reſiſt : 
(Which from his vile hands forcibly he took) 
And by a ſtrong blow with his valiant fiſt, 
His hateful breath out of his noſtrils ſtruck, 
Which though his courage boldly dare aver, 
In the proud power of his imperious hand, 
Yet from high honour deigneth to inter 

The wretched carcaſe in the {mouldring ſand ; 
Which then ſuppos'd in ſecret to be wrought, 
Yet {till hath envy ſuch a jealous eye, 

As forth the ſame incontinent it fought, 

And to the king delivercd by and by, 

Which ſoon gave vent to Pharoan's cover'd wrath, 
Which till this inſtant reaſon did confine, 
Opening a ſtrait way, and apparent path 
Unto that great and terrible deſign : 

Moſt for his ſafety forcing his retreat 

When now affliction every day did breed, 

And when revengeful tyranny did threat 

The greateſt horror to the Hebrew ſeed; 

To Midian now his pilgrimage he took, 
Midian earth's only paradiſe for pleaſures, 
Where many a ſoft rill, many a fliding brook, 
Thro' the ſweet vallies trip in wanton meaſures, 
Where as the curl'd groves and the flow'ry fields 
To his free ſoul ſo peaceable and quiet, 

More true delight andchoicecontentment yields 
Than Egypt's braveries and luxurious diet: 

And wandering long he happen'd on a well, 
Which he by paths frequented might eſpy, | 
Border'd with trees where pleaſure ſeem'd todwell, 
Where to repoſe him, eas'ly down doth lie: 
Where the ſoft winds did mutually embrace 
In the cool arbours nature there had made, 
Fanning their ſweet breath gently in his face 
Throꝰ the calm cincture of the am'rous thade : 
Till now it nigh'd the noon-ſtead of the day, 
When ſcorching heat the gadding herds do grieve, 
When ſhepherds now and herdſmen every way 
Their thirſting cattle to the fountain drive: 
Amongſt the reſt ſeven ſhepherdeſſes went 
Along the way for watering of their ſheep, 
Whole eyes him ſeemed ſuch reflection tent, 

As made the flocks even white that they did keep: 
Girls that ſo goodly and delightful were, 

The fields were freſh and fragrant in their view, 
Winter was as the ſpring-time of the year, 

The graſs ſo proud that in their footſteps grew: 
Daughters they were unto a holy man, 

{And worthy too of ſuch a fire to be) 

Jethro the prieſt of fertile Midian, 

Few found ſo juſt, fo righteous men as he. 
Bur ſee the rude ſwain, the untutor'd ſlave, 
Without reſpect or rev'rence to their kind, 
Away their fair locks from the water drave, 
Such is the nature ef the karb'rous hind, 


The maids, perceiving where a ſtranger ſat, 
Of whom thoſe clowns fo baſely did eſteem, 
Were in his preſence diſcontent thereat, 
Whom he perhaps improvident might deem ; 
Which he perceiving kindly doth entreat, 
Reproves the ruſticks for that offer'd Wrong, 
Averring it an injury too great, 

To ſuch, of right, all kindneſs did belong. 
But finding well his oratory fail, 

His fiſts about him frankly he beſtows, 

That where perſuaſion could not late prevail, 
He yet compelleth quickly by his blows. 
Entreats the damſels their abode to make, 
With courtly ſemblance and a manly grace, 
At their fair pleaſures quietly to take, 

Wat might be had by freedom of the place. 


| Whoſe beauty, ſhape, and courage they admire, 


Excecding theſe, the honour of his mind, 
For what in mortal could their hearts deſire, 
That in this man they did not richly find? 
Returning ſooner than their uſual hour, 


— 


All that had happen'd to their father told, 


That ſuch a man reliev'd them by his power, 
As one all civil courteſy that could: | 
Who full of bounty, hoſpitably meek, 

Of his behaviour greatly pleas'd to hear, 
Forthwith commands his ſervants him to ſeek, 
To honour him by whom his honour'd were: 
Gently receives him to his goodly ſcat, 

Feaſts him his friends and families among, 
And him with all thoſe offices entreat, 

That to his place and virtues might belong: 
Whilſt in the beauty of thoſe goodly dames, 
Wherein wile nature her own {kill admires, 


| He feeds thoſe ſecret and impiercing flames, 


Nurs'd in freſh youth, and gotten in deſires: 
Won with this man this princely prieſt to dwell, 
For greater hire than bounty could deviſe, 

For her whoſe praiſe makes praile itſelf excel, 
Fairer than fairneſs, and as wiſdom wile. 

In her, her ſiſters ſeverally were ſeen, 

Of every one ſhe was the rareſt part, 

Who in her preſence any time had been, 


| Her angel-eye tranſpierced not his heart. 
| For Zipora a ſhepherd's life he leads, 


And in her ſight deceives the ſubtil hours, 
And for her ſake oft robs the flow'ry meads, 


| With thoſe ſweet ſpoils t' enrich her rural bowers. 


Up to mount Horeb with his flock he took, 


The flock wiſe Jethro willed him to keep, 


Which well he guarded with his ſhepherd's crook, 
Goodly the ſhepherd, goodly were the ſheep : 


| To feed and fold full warily he knew, 


From fox and wolf his wandering flocks to free, 
"The goodlieſt flowers that in the meadows grew 


Were not more freſh and beautiful than he. 


Gently his fair flocks leſſow'd he along 


| Through the frim paſtures freely at his leiſure, 


Now on the hills, the vallies then among, 
Which ſeem themſelves to offer to his pleaſure. 
Whilſt feather'd ſilvans from each blooming ſpray, 
With murm'ring waters wiſtly as they crecp, 
Make him ſuch muſick, to abridge the way, 

As fits a ſhepherd company to keep. 


_ 


| When lo! that great and fearful God of might 


| To that fair Hebrew ſtrangely doth appear, 


IIn a buſh burning viſible and bright, 


Yet unconluming as no fire there were: 
With hair erected and upturned eyes, 
Whilſt he with great aſtoniſhment admires, 


{| Lo! that eternal Rector of the ſkies, 


Thus breathes to Moſes from thoſe quick'ning fires : 


6 E. Shake 
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Shake off thy ſandals, faith the thund'ring God, 
With humbled feet my wond'rous power to lee, 
For that the ſoil where thou haſt boldly trod, 
Is moſt ſelect and hallow'd unto me : 
The righteous Abraham for his God me Knew, 
Iſaac and Jacob truſted in my name, 
And did believe my covenant was true, 
Which to their ſeed ſhall propagate the ſame : 
My folk that long in Egypt had been barr'd, 
Whoſe cries have enter'd heaven's eternal gate, 
Our zealous mercy openly hath heard, 
Kneeling in tears at our eternal ſtate 
And am come down them in the land to lee, 
Where ſtreams of milk thro” batful valleys flow, 
And luſcious honey dropping from the tree 
Load the full flowers that in their ſhadows grow : 
By thee my power am purpoſed to try, 
That from rough bondage ſhalt the Hebrews bring, 
Bearing that great and fearful embaſſy 
To that monarchal and imperious king. 
And on this mountain, ſtanding in thy ſight, 
When thou returneſt from that conquer'd land, 
Thou hallow'd altars unto me ſhalt light, 
This for a token certainly ſhall ſtand. 

O! who am I! this wond'rous man replies, 
A wretched mortal, that I ſhould be ſent, 
And ſtand ſo clear in thine eternal eyes, 
To do a work of ſuch aftoniſhment ! 
And trembling now with a transfixed heart, 


Humbling himſelf before the Lord, quoth he, 


Who ſhall I tell the Hebrews that thou art, 
That giv'ſt this large commiſſion unto me ? 


Say, quoth the ſpirit from that impetuous flame, 


Unto the Hebrews aſking thee of this, 

That *twas, I Au; which only is my name, 
God of their fathers, ſo my title is : 

Divert thy courſe to Goſhen then again, 

And to divulge it conſtantly be bold, 

And their glad ears attractively retain, | 
With what at Sinai Abraham's God hath told: 
And tell great Pharoah, that the Hebrews God 
Commands from Egypt that he ſet you free, 
Three journeys thence in deſarts far abroad 


'To offer hallow'd ſacrifice to me: 


But he refuſing to diſmiſs you ſo, | 

On that proud king PlLexecute ſuch force, 
As never yet came from the ſling, the bow, 
The keen-edg'd curt'lax or the puiſſant horſe. 
But if th* aMicted miſerable ſort, 

To idle incredulity inclin'd, 


Shall not, quoth Moſes, credit my report, 


That thou to me haſt ſo great power aſlign'd. 
Caſt down, quoth God, thy wand unto the ground. 
Which he obeying fearfully, behold 

The ſame a ſerpent ſuddenly was found, 


Itſelf contorting into many a fold. 


With ſuch amazement Moſes doth ſurprize, 
With cold convulſions ſhrinking every vein, 
That his affrighted and uplifted eyes, 

Even ſhot with horror, ſink into his brain. 
But being encourag'd by the Lord to take 
The ugly tail into his trembling hand, 
As from a dream he ſuddenly doth wake, 
When at the inſtant it became a wand. 

By the ſame hand into his boſom ſhut, 
Whoſe eyes his wither'd leproſy abhorr'd, 


When forth he drew it, ſecondly being put, 


Unto the former purity reſtor'd. 
Theſe ſigns he gives this ſad admiring man, 


Which he the weak incredulous ſhould ſhow, 


When this frail mortal freſhly now began 
To forge new cauſes, why unfit to go? 


* — 


— 


Egypt accuſing to have done him wrong, 
Scantling that bounty nature had beſtow'd, 
Which had well- near depriv'd him of his tongue, 
Which to this office chiefly had been ow'd : | 
When he whoſe wiſdom nature muſt obey, 

In whoſe reſiſtance reaſon weakly fails, 

To whom all human inſtances give way, 

'Gainſt whom not ſubtil argument prevails, 

Thus doth remove this idle vain excuſe, 
Who made the mouth? who th' eye? or who the ear? 
Or who deprives thoſe organs of their uſe ? 

That thou thy imbecility ſhould'ſt fear? 

Thy brother Aaron cometh unto thee, 

Which as thy ſpeaker purpoſely I bring, 

To whom thyſelf even as a God ſhall be, 

And he interpret to th' Egyptian king. 

That when he at thy miracles ſhall wonder, 


| And wan with fear ſhall tremble at thy rod, 


To feel his power that ſways the dreadful thunder, 
That is a jealous and a fearful God. 


Then ſhall mine own ſelf purchaſe me renown, 
And win me honour by my glorious deed 

On all the Pharoahs on th' Egyptian throne, 
That this proud mortal ever ſhall ſucceed. 


T HE 


SECOND BOOK. 


ARGUMENT. 


Moſes doth his meſſage bring, 

Atts miracles before the king, 

With him the Magi do contend, 

Which he doth conquer in the end, 

When by th* extenſure of the wand 

He brings ten plagues upon the land, 

Aud in deſpight of Phaxoah's pride, 
From Goſhen doth the Hebrews guide. 


5 H EN now from Midian Moſes forward ſet, 


With wham his wife and fair retinue went, 
Where on his way him happily hath met 
His brother Aaron to the Lord's intent, 
And to the Hebrews in th' impatient hand 
Ot mighty Egypt all his power implies, 
And as the Lord expreſly did command, 
Acteth his wonders in their pleaſed eyes. 
Thoſe miracles mortality beholds 


| With an aſtoniſh'd and diſtracted look, 


The mind that ſo amazedly enfolds, 

That every ſenſe the faculty forſook, 

The little infant with abundant joy, 

To man's eſtate immediately is ſprung, Ls 
And though the old man could not back turn boy, 
Caſts halt his years ſo much becoming young, 


Whilſt mirth in fulneſs meaſureth every eye, 
| Each breaſt is heap'd up with exceſs of pleaſure, 


Rearing their ſpread hands to the glorious ſky, 


| Gladly embracing the Almighty's leiſure. 
| Theſe Hebrews ent'ring the Egyptian court, 
| Their great commiſſion publickly proclaim, 


Which there repulſed as a flight report, 

Doth ſoon denounce defiance to the ſame. 
Where now theſe men their miracles commend, 
By which their power preciſely might be try'd, 
And Pharoah for his ſorcerers doth ſend, 


| By them the Hebrews only to deride. 
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Where heaven muſt now apparently tranſcend 

Th' infernal powers imperiouſly to thwart, 

And the bright perfect Deity contend 

With abſtruſe magick and fallacious art. 

Never was ſo miraculous a ſtrife 

Where admiration ever ſo abounded, 

Where wonders were ſo prodigally rite, 

That to behold it nature ſtood confounded. 

Caſting his rod a ſerpent that became, | 

Which he ſuppos'dwith marvel them mightſtrike, 

Vhen every prieſt aſſaying in the ſame, 

By his black ſkill did inſtantly the like: 

Which Pharoah's breaſt with arrogance doth fill, 

Above the high God's to exalt his power, 

When by his power (t' amate their weaker ſkill) 

The Hebrew's rod doth all their rods devour : - 

Which deed of wonder flightly he rejects, 

His froward ſpirit inſatiately elate, 

W hich after caus'd thoſe violent effects 

That fate on Egypt with the power of fate. 

When he whoſe wiſdom ere the world did fare, 

From whom not counſel can her fecrets hide, 

Forewarneth Moſes early to prepare 

I' accoſt the proud king by the river's fide, 
What heavenly rapture doth enrich my brain, 

And through my blood extravagantly flows, 

That doth tranſport me to that endleſs main, 

W hereas th' Almighty his high glories ſhows ? 

That holy heat into my ſpirit infuſe, 


Wherewith thou wont'ſt thy prophets to inſpire, 


And lend that power to our delighttul mule, 
As dwelt in ſounds of that ſweet Hebraick lyre. 
A taſk unuſual I muſt now aſſay, | 
Striving through peril to ſupport this mals, 
No former foot did ever tract a way, 

Where I propoſe unto myſelf to paſs. _ 

When Moſes meeting the Egyptian king, 

Urgeth afreſh the Iſraelites depart, 
And him by Aaron ſtoutly menacing, 

Io try the temper of his ſtubborn heart. 


The * When lo! the torrent, the fleet hurrying flood, | 


firſtplague So clear and perfect cryſtaline at hand, 
As a black Ike or ſettled mariſh {tood 
At the extenſure of the Hebrew's wand. 


Whereſegs, rank bulruſh, and the ſharpen'd reed, 


That with the fluxure of the wave is fed, 
Might be diſcern'd unnaturally to bleed, 
Dying their freſh green to a ſullied red: 
Like iſſuing ulcers every little ſpring, 
That being ripen'd void the filthy core, 
Their loathſome ſlime and mater vomiting 
Into the rivers they enrich'd before : | 
What in her banks hath bat'ning Nilus bred, 
Serpent, or fiſh, or ſtrange deformed thing, 
That on her boſom ſhe not beareth dead, 
Where they were born them laſtly burying ? 
That bird and beaſt incontinently fly 

From the deteſted and contagious ſtink, 

And rather chuſe by cruel thirſt to die, | 
Than once to taſte of this contaminate drink; 
And uſeful ciſterns delicately fill'd, 

With which rich Egypt wond'rouſly abounds, 
Looking as bowls receiving what was ſpill'd 
From mortal and immedicable wounds. 

That the faint carth even poiſon'd now remains, 
In her own ſelf fo grievouſly dejected, 
Horrid pollution travelling her veins, _ 

Deſp'rate of cure ſo dangerouſly infected 
The ſpungy ſoil, that digging deep and long 
To ſuck clear liquor from her plenteous pores, 
his bloody iſſue breaketh out among, 

As ſickly menitruas or inveterate ſores : 


ht 


Seven days continuing in this flux of blood, 

Sadly {its Egypt a full week of woe, 

Shame taints the brow of every ſtew and flood ; 

Bluſhing, the world her ſilthineſs to ſhow. 

Yet 'ſdains proud Pharoah Iſrael thus to free, 

Nor this dire plague his harden'd heart can tame, 

Which he ſuppos'd but fallacies to be, | 

When his magicians likewiſe did the ſame. 
When he again that glorious rod extends 

'Gainlt him that heaven preſumeth thus to dare: 

On Egypt ſoon a Þ ſecond plague that ſends, f 

Which he till now ſeem'd partially to ſpare Plague. 

The ſoil, that late the owner did enrich z 


Him his fair herds and goodly flocks to feed, 


Lies now a leyſtall, or a common ditch, 
Where in their todder loathly paddocks breed. 
Where as the up- land mountainous and high 
To them that ſadly do behold it ſhows, 

As though in labour with this filthy fry, 
Stirring with pain in the parturious throes : 
People from windows looking to the ground, 


At this ſtupendous ſpectacle amaz'd, 


Sce but their ſorrow every where abound, 

That molt abhorring whereon moſt they gaz'd. 
Their troughs and ovens toadſtools now become, 
That houſewives wont fo carefully to keep, 
Theſe loathſome creatures taking up the room, 
And croaking there continually do creep. 

And as great Pharoah on his throne is ſer, 
From thence affrighted with this odious thing, 
Wh.ch crawling up into the ſame doth get, 


And him depoſing ſitteth as a king. 


The wearied man his ſpirits that to refreſh 


Gets to his bed to free him from his fear, 


Scarce laid but feels them at his naked fleſh, 
So ſmall the ſuccour that remaineth there. 
No court ſo cloſe to which the ſpeckled toad 
By ſome ſmall cranny creeps not by and by, 
No tower ſo ſtrong, nor natural abode, 

To which for ſafety any one mighty fly. | 
Egypt now hates the world her ſo ſhould call, 
Of her own ſelf ſo grievouſly aſham'd, 

And ſo contemned in the eyes of all, | 

As but in ſcorn ſhe ſcarcely once is nam'd. 
When this prophane king with a wounded heart 


| (His Magi though theſe miracles could do) 


Sees in his ſoul one greater than their art, 


Above all power, that put a hand thereto: 


But as theſe plagues and ſad afflictions cas dd 
At the juſt prayer of this mild godlike man, 
So Pharoah's pride and ſtubbornneſs encreas'd, 


| And his lewd courſe this headſtrong mortal ran. 


Which might have ſurelier ſettled in his mind, 
(At his requeſt which Moſes quickly flew, 
Leaving a ſtench ſo peſtilent behind) 
As might preſerve old ſorrows freſhly new. 

But ſtay, my Muſe, in height of all this ſpeed, 
Somewhat plucks back to quench this ſacred heat, 
And many perils doth to us areed 
In that whereof we ſeriouſly entreat. 
Left too conciſe injuriouſly we wrong 
Things that ſuch ſtate and fearfulneſs impart, 

Or led by zeal irregularly long, 

Infringe the curious liberties of art, 

We that calumnious critick may eſchew, 

That blaſteth all things with his poiſon'd breath, 


Detracting what laboriouſly we do, 


Only with that which he bur idly faith. 

O be our guide, whoſe glories now we preach, 
That above books muſt ſteer us in our fate, 
For never ethnick to this day did teach, 

(In this) whoſe method we may imitate. 


When 
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| When now theſe men of miracle proceed, As we behold a ſwarming caſt of bees 
1 And by extending of that wond'rous wand, In a ſwoln cluſter to ſome branch to cleave: 
i As thatrefiſtlels providence decreed, Thus do they hang in branches on the trees, 
> „ hereby bring | lice on the diſtemper d land: Preſſing each plant, and loading ev ry greave. 
. 5 All ſtruck with lice ſo numberleſs they lie, The houſes cover'd with theſe muſt'ring flies, 
A] The Juſt grown quick in every place doth creep, And the fair windows that for light were made, 
| The ſands their want do ſecondly ſupply, Eclips'd with horror, ſecming to their eyes 
c As they at length would ſuffocate the deep: [Like the dim twilight, or ſome ominous ſhade. 
'l That th' atomi that in the beams appear, For human food what Egypt had in ſtore, 
. As they the ſun through cranies ſhining lee, The creatures feed on, till they burſting die, 
oo The form of thoſe deteſted things do bear, And what in this unhappy land was more, i 
1 So miſerable the Egyptians be: Their loathſome bodies laſtly putrify. 
5 Who rak'd the brands the paſſed evening burn'd, DO goodly Goſhen where the Hebrews reſt, 
1 (As is the ule the morning fire to keep) How dear thy children in th Almighty's fight, 
1 | To theſe foul vermin "Ik the aſhes turn'd, That for their ſakes thou only ſhould'ſt be bleſt, 
1 Covering the earth, ſo thick thereon they creep. When all theſe plagues on the Egyptians light ? 
of Now prince and peaſant equally are dreſt, What promis'd people reſted thee within, 
5 The coſtlieſt ſilks and courſeſt rags alike, To whom no peril ever might aſpire, 
id The worit goes now companion with the beſt, For whoſe dear ſake ſome watchful cherubin 
1 The hand of God ſo generally doth ſtrike. Stood to defend thee arm'd in glorious fire ? 
1 The king's pavilion and the captive's pad | Thou art that holy ſanctuary made, 
* Are now in choice indifferent unto either, Where all th' afflicted caſt aſide their fear, 
[1 Great, ſmall, fair, foul, rich, poor, the good and bad, Whoſe privileges ever to invade, + 
ny Do ſuffer in this peſtilence together. The heavens command their horrors to forbear. 
5 \ In vain to cleanſe, in vain to purge and pick, But ſince man's pride and inſolence is ſuch, 
1 When every mote that with the breath doth riſe, Nor by theſe plagues his will to paſs could bring, 
1 1 Forthwith appeareth venomouſly quick, Now with a ſharp and wounding hand will touch 
74-1 Although ſo ſmall ſcarce taken with the eyes. The dearer body of each living thing : 
1184 By whic ch his wifdom ſtrongly doth prevail, To other ends his courſes to direct, 
4 4 | When this ſelf-wiſe, this overweening man, | By all great means his glory to advance, ö 
11 Even in the leaſt, the lighteſt thing doth fail, Altereth the cauſe by altering the effect, | 
1 The very beggar abſolutely can; To work by wonder their deliverance. 
1 When now theſe wizards with transfixed hearts As Aaron graſping aſhes in his hand, | 
| To make his glory by the ſame the more, Which ſcarcely caſt into the open air, | 
Contels a godhead ſhining through their arts, But brings a murrain over all the land, | 
Which by their magicks they deny*d before. With * ſcabs and botches ſuch as never were. the fifth ; 
Yet this proud Pharoah as oppugning tate, What chews the cud, or hoof or horn allotted, Plague. ; 
Still doth reſiſt that majeſty ſo high, Wild in the fields, or tamed by the yoke, i 
| And to himſelf doth yet appropriate With this contagious peſtilence is rotted, , 
| A ſupreme power his godhead to deny : So univerſal's the Almighty's ſtroke. | ; 
[ When from his wiltul ſtubbornneſs doth grow The goodly horſe of hot and fiery ſtrain a : 
| That great amazement to al: ears and eyes, In his high courage hardly brook'd his food, | 3 
When now the Lord by Aaron's rod will ſhow | | That ditch or mound not lately could contain, . 
* The His mighty power even in the wretched'ſt“ flies: On the firm ground fo ſcornfully that ſtood, 3 
fourth Varying his vengeance inas many kinds, Creſt-fall'n hangs down his hardly manag d head, ; 
F plague. Ag Pharoah doth his obſtinancies vary, Lies where but late diſdainfully he trod, ; 
1 Suiting their Plagues ſo fitly with their minds, His quick eye fixed heavily and dead, ; 
M : As though their ſin his puniſhments did carry. Stirs not when prick'd with the impulſive goad. 3 
"4 8 | In ſummer time as in a evening fair, : The ſwine which nature ſecretly doth teach, 3 
1 | The gnats are heard in a tumultuous ſound | Only by faſting ſickneſſes to cure, | 3 
. On tops of hills, ſo troubled is the air Now but in vain is to itſelf a leech, ; 
. To the diſturbance of the wondering ground. Whoſe ſudden end infallibly is ſure. 5 
4 The ſkies are darken'd as they yet do hover Where frugal ſhepherds reckoning wool and 288 — == 
1 In fo groſs clouds congeſted in their flight, Or who by herds hop'd happily to win, | 3 4 
nxt That the whole land with multitudes they cover, | Now ſees the young-one periſh with the dam, Gs x \ 
1 Stopping the ſtreams as generally the light. Nor dare his hard hand touch the poiſon'd ſkin. Sos = F 
O cruel land, might theſe not yet thee move? Thoſe fertile paſtures quickly over- ſpread Z | 
Art thou alone ſo deſtitute of fear? With their dead cattle, where the birds of prey 
Or doſt thou mean thy utmoſt to approve | Gorg'd on the garbage (woetully beſtead) | 
How many plagues thou able art to bear? Poiſon'd fall down as they would fly away. 
Three have tore-threatned thy deſtruction ſure, And hungry dogs the tainted fleſh refrain'd, | 
And now the fourth is following on as faſt, I Whercon their maſter gormondiz'd of late, 
Doſt thou ſuppoſe thy pride can ſtill endure ? What nature for man's appetite ordain'd, 
Or that his vengeance longer cannot laſt? Foe The creature that's moſt ravenous doth hate. 
 'Thele are as weak and worthleſs as the reſt, | Thus all that breathes and kindly hath increaſe, 
Thou much infeebled, and his ſtrength is more, Suffer for him that proudly did offend, Ir 
Fitly prepar'd thee ſauly to infeſt, Yet in this manner here it ſhall not ceaſe, to E: 
Thy fins ſo many, by their equal ſtore. In beaſts begun, in wretched man to end. * The 13 
This wretched creature man might well ſuppoſe To whom it further violently can, | — LY 
To be the leaſt that he had need to fear, Not by th' Almighty limited to flake, _ Paget: 3 
Amongſt the relt is terrify'd with thoſe As beaſt is plagued for rebellious man, | #1 
Wich which before none ever troubled were. | Man in ſome meaſure mult his pain partake. FP 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Gainty breaſts that open'd lately were, 

Which with rich veins ſo curiouſly did flow, 

With boils and blains moſt loathſome do appear, 

Which now the damſel not deſires to ſhow. 

Features disfigur'd only now the fair, 

(All are deformed) molt ill-favour'd be, 

Where beauty was moſt exquiſite and rare; 

There the leaſt blemiſh easꝰlieſt you might ſee. 

For coſtly garments faſhion'd with device 

To form each choice part curious eyes to pleaſe, 

The ſick man's gown is only now in price, 

To give their blotch'd and bliſter'd bodies eaſe. 

It is in vain the ſurgeon's hand to prove, 

Or help of phyſick to aſſwage the ſmart, 

For why, the power that ruleth from above 

Croſſing all means of induſtry and art. 

Egypt is now an hoſpital forlorn, 

Where only cripples and diſeaſed are, 

How many chilaren to the world are born, 

So many lazars thither ſtill repair. 

When thoſe proud Magi as oppos'd to fate, 

That durſt high heaven in every thing to dare, 

Now in moſt vile and miſerable ſtate 

As the mean'ſt caitif equally do fare. 

Thus ſtands that man ſo eminent alone, 
Arm'd with his power that governeth the ſky, 

Now when the wizards laſtly overthrown, 

Groveling in ſores before his feet do lie. 

Not one is found unpuniſhed eſcapes _ 

So much to do his hungry wrath to feed, 

Which ſtill appeareth in as many ſhapes 

As Pharoah doth in tyrannies proceed. | 

+ Afimile Even as ſome grave wiſe magiſtrate to find 

of God's Out ſome vile treaſon, or ſome odious crime, 
| Juſtice. That beareth every circumſtance in mind, 

Of place, of manner, inſtance, and of time: 
That the ſuſpected ſtrongly doth arreſt, 
And by all means invention can deviſe | 
| By hopes or torture out of him to wreſfl 
The ground, the purpoſe, and confederacies, 
Now ſlacks his pain, now doth the ſame augment, 
Yet in his ſtrait hand doth contain him ſtill, 
Proportioning his allotted puniſhment 
As he's remov'd or pliant to his will. 
But yet hath Egypt ſomewhat left to vaunt, 
What's now remaining may her pride repair, 
But leſt perhaps ſhe ſhould be arrogant, 
Till ſhe be humbled he will never ſpare. 
Theſe plagues ſcem yet but nouriſhed beneath, 
And even with man terreſtrially to move, 
| Now heaven his fury violently ſhall breath, 
Rebellious Egypt ſcourging from above. 

* Winter let looſe in his robuſtious kind 
Wildly runs raving through the airy plains, 
As though his time of liberty aſſign'd 
Roughly now ſhakes off his imprisning chains, 
The winds ſpit fire in one another's face, 

And mingled flames fight furiouſly together, 

Thro' the wild heaven that one the other chace, 

Now flying thence and then returning thither. 

No light but lightning ceaſleſly to burn 
Swifter than thought from place to place to paſs, 
And being gone doth ſuddenly return 

Ere you could ſay preciſely that it was. 

In one felt moment darkneſs and the light 
Inſtantly born, as inſtantly they die, 

And every minute is a day and night 

That breaks and ſets in twinkling of an eye. 
Mountain and valley ſuffer one ſelf ire, 

The ſtately tower and lowly cote alike, 

The ſhrub and cedar this impartial fire 

In one like order generally doth ſtrike : 

On fleſh and plant this ſubtil lightning preys, 

As through the pores its paſſage fitly finds, 
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In the full womb the tender burthen lays, | 
Piercing the ſtiff trunk through the ſpungy rinds; 
Throughout this great and univerſal bal] 

The wrath of heaven outrageouſly is thrown, 
As the lights quick*ning and celeſtial 

Had put themlelves together into one. 

This yet continuing the big-bellied clouds, 
With heat and moiſture in their fulneſs brake, 
And the ſtern thunder from the airy ſhrouds 

To the ſad world in fear and horror ſpake. 

The black ſtorm bellows and the yerning vault, 
Full charg'd with fury as ſome ſignal given, 
Preparing their artillery to aſſault, 

Shoot their ſtern vollies in the face of heaven. 
The bolts new-wing' d with fork'd æthereal fire, 
Through the vaſt region every where do rove, 
Goring the earth in their imperious ire, 

Pierce the proud'ſt building, rendthethickeſtgrove. 
When the breem hail as riſing in degrees 

Like ruffled arrows through the air doth ſing, 
Beating the leaves and branches from the trees, 
Forcing an autumn earlier than the ſpring. 
The birds late ſhrouded in their ſafe repair, 
Where they were wont from winter's wrath to reſt, 
Left by the tempeſt to the open air, 

Shot with cold bullets thro? the trembling, breaſt. 
Whilſt cattle grazing on the battul ground, 
Finding no ſhelter from the ſhower to hide, 

In ponds and ditches willingly are drown'd, 
That this ſharp ſtorm no longer can abide. 
Windows are ſhiver'd to forgotten duſt, 

The ſlates fall ſhatrer'd from the roof above, 
Where any thing finds harbour from this guſt, 
Now even as death it feareth to remove. | 
The rude and moſt impenetrable rock 

Since the foundation of the world was laid, 
Never before ſtirr'd with tempeſtuous ſhock, 
Melts with this ſtorm as ſenſibly afraid. 

Never yet with fo violent a hand, 

A brow contracted and fo full of fear, 

God ſcourg'd the pride of a rebellious land, 


Since into kingdoms nations gather'd were. 


But he what mortal was there ever known, 
So many ſtrange afflictions did abide, 

On whom {ſo many miſeries were thrown, 
Whom heaven ſo oft and angerly did chide ? 
Who but relenting Moſes doth relieve ? 


| Taking off that which oft on him doth light, 


Whom God fo oft doth puniſh and forgive, 
Thereby to prove his mercy and his might. 

So that eternal providence could frame 

The means whereby his glory ſhould be try'd, 
That as he pleaſe, miraculouſly can tame 
Man's ſenſual ways, his tranſitory pride. 

But Pharoah bent to his rebellious will, 

His hate to Iſrael inſtantly renews, 

Continuing author of his proper ill, | 
When now the plague of graſhoppers enſues. 

Long ere they fell, on th' face of heaven they hung; « Th. 
In ſo vaſt clouds as covered all the ſkies, 
Colouring the ſun- beams piercing through their throng, Plazue. 
With ſtrange diſtraction to beholding eyes. 

This idle creature that is ſaid to ſing 

In wanton ſummer, and in winter poor, 

Praiſing the emmet's painful labouring, 

Now eats the labourer and the heaped ſtore. 

No blade of graſs remaineth to be ſeen, _ | 
Weed, herb, nor flower, to which the ſpring gives birth 
Yet ev'ry path, even barren hills are green, 

With thoſe that cat the greenneſs from the earth, 
What is moſt ſweet, what moſt extremely ſour, 

The loathſome hemlock as the verdurous rot, 


| Theſe filthy locuſts equally devour, 
| So do the heavens of every thing 0107 
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The trees all barkleſs nakedly are left 

Like people ſtript of things that they did wear, 
By the enforcement of diſaſtrous theft, 

Standing as frighted with erected hair: 


Thus doch the Lord her nakedneſs diſcover, 


Thereby to prove her ſtoutneſs to reclaim, 

That when nor fear nor puniſhment could move her, 
She might at length be tempted with her ſhame. 
Diſrob'd of all her ornaments ſhe ſtands, 

Wherein rich nature whilom did her dight, 

That the ſad verges of the neighbouring lands 


| Seem with much forrow wond'ring at the fight. 


But Egypt 1s ſo impudent and vile, 

No bluſh is ſeen that pity might compel, 

That from all eyes to cover her a-while, 

The Lord in darkneſs leaveth her to dwell. 
Over the great and univerſal face 

Are drawn the curtains of the horrid night, 

As it would be continually in place, 


That from the world had baniſhed the light. 
As to the ſight, ſo likewiſe to the touch 


The appropriate object equally is dealt, 
Darknets is now ſo palpable and much, 
That as 'tis ſcen, as eaſily is felt. 

Who now it hap'd to travel by the way, 
Or in the field did chance abroad to roam; 


Looſing himſelf then wander'd as aſtray, 


Nor finds his hoſtry nor returneth home. 

The cock the country horologe that rings 

The chearful warning to the ſun's awake, 
Miſſing the dawning ſcantles in his wings, 

And to his rooſt doth ſadly him betake. 

One to his neighbour in the dark doth call, 
When the thick vapour ſo the air doth ſmother, 
Making the voice ſo hideous therewithal, 

That one's afraid to go unto the other. 


Ihe little infant for the mother ſhrieks, 


Then lies it down aſtoniſhed with fear, 
Who for her child whilſt in the dark ſhe ſeeks, 
Treads on the babe that ſhe doth hold ſo dear. 
Darkneſs ſo long upon the land doth dwell, 
Whilſt men amaz'd, the hours are ſtoll'n away, 
Erring in time that now there's none can tell 


Which ſhould be night, and which ſhould be the day. 


Three doubled nights the proud Egyptian lies 


With hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs oppreſt, 


Only relieved by his miſeries, 
By fear enforced to forget the reſt. 
Thoſe lights and fires they laboured to defend, 


With the foul damp that over all doth flow, 


Such an eclipſed ſulliedneſs doth ſend, 
That darkneſs far more terrible doth ſhow : 


When the perplexed and aſtoniſh'd king, 
I' wixt rage and fear diſtracted in his mind, 


Iſrael to pals now freely limiting, 


Only their cattle to be ſtaid behind. 


Commanding Moſes to depart his fight, 
And from that time to ſee his face no more, 


Which this mild man doth willingly aquite 
That he well knew would come to paſs before. 


T bat for the droves the Iſraelites ſhould leave, 
Forbid by Pharoah to be borne away,: 
Iſracl ſhall Egypt of her ſtore bereave, 


Joo bear it with her as a violent prey. 


* 


So wrought her God in the Egyptians thought, 
As he is only provident and wiſe, | 


I hat he to paſs for his choice people brought 


More than man's wiſdom ever might deviſe. 
Touching their ſoft breaſts with a wounding love 
Ot thoſe who yet they enviouſly admir'd, 
Which doth the happy Jacobites behove, 
To compaſs what they inſtantly requir'd, 
hat every Hebrew borrowed of a friend 
Some ſpecial jewel teignedly to uſe, 
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Every Egyptian willing is to lend, 

Nor being aſk'd can poſſibly refuſe. 

Now cloſets, cheſts, and cabinets are ſought 
For the rich gem, the rarity, or thing, 

And they the happieſt of the reſt are thought, 
That the high'ſt priz' d officiouſly could bring. 


Rings, chains, and bracelets, jewels for the ear, 


The perfect glorious, and moſt luſtrous ſtone, 


The carcanet ſo much requeſted there, 


| The pearl moſt orient, and a paragon. 

| What thing ſo choice that curious art could frame, 
| Luxurious Egypt had not for her pride ? 

And what ſo rare an Iſraelite could name, 


That he but aſking was thereof deny'd? 

When God doth now the paſſover command, 
Whoſe name that ſacred myſtery doth tell, 
That he paſs'd o'er them with a ſpareful hand, 
When all the firſt- born of th* Egyptians fell, 
Which ſhould to their poſterity be taught, 


| That might for ever memorize this deed, 


The fearful wonders he in Egypt wrought, 


1 For Abraham's offspring, Sarah's promis'd ſeed. 


A lamb unblemiſh'd, or a ſpotleſs kid, 

That from the dam had weaned out a year, 
Which he without deformity did bid, 

Held to himſelf a ſacrifice ſo dear. 

Roaſted and eaten with unleaven'd bread, _ 
And with ſour herbs ſuch viands as became, 
Meat for the ev*ning, that prohibited 

The morn enſuing partner of the ſame. 
Girding their loins, ſhoes faſten'd to their feet, 
Staves in their hands, and paſſirg it to take, 
In manner as to travellers is meet, 


| A voyage forth immediately to make. Pe 
| Whoſe blood being put upon the outmoſt poſts, 
| Whereby his choſen Iſraelites he knew, 


That night ſo dreadful when the Lord of hoſts NE 
All the Þ firſt-born of the Egyptians flew. + The 
Darkneſs invades the world, when now forth went _ 
The ſpoiling angel as the Lord did will, TOE. 
And where the door was not with blood beſprent, 

There the firſt-born he cruelly did kill. 

Night never ſaw ſo tragical a deed, 

Thing fo replete with heavineſs and ſorrow, 

Nor {ſhall the day hereafter ever read _ 

Such a black time as the enſuing morrow. 


| The dawn now breaking, and with open ſight 


O 


When every lab'ring and affrighted eye 
Beholds the ſlaughter of the paſſed night, 
The parting plague protracted miſery. 

One to his neighbour haſtes his heedleſs feet, 


| To bring him home his heavy chance to ſee, 


And him he goes to by the way doth meer, 
As grieved and as miſerable as he. 
Who out of door now haſtily doth come, 


| | Thinking to howl and bellow forth his woe, 


Is for his purpoſe deſtitute of room, 
Each place with ſorrow doth ſo overflow. 


| People awaked with this ſudden fright, 


Run forth their doors as naked as they be, 
Forget the day, and bearing candle light 

To help the ſun their miſeries to ſee. 

Who loſt his firſt- born ere this plague begun, 
Is now moſt happy in this time of woe, 


Who mourn'd his eld'ſt, a daughter or a ſon, 


Is now exempt from what the reſt muſt do. 
To one that tains poor comfort to his friend, 
His child was young, and need the leſs be car'd, 
Replies if his had liv'd the other's end, = 


| With all his heart he could him well have ſpar'd. 
No eye can lend a mourning friend one tear, 
So buly is the gen'ral heart of moan, 

So ſtrange confufion fits in every ear, 


As wanteth power to entertain his own, 
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Imparted woe, the heavy heart's relief, 
When it hath done the utmoſt that it may; 
Outright is murder'd with a ſecond grief, 
Jo ſee one mute tell more than it can ſay: 
The greateſt bleſſing that the heart could give, 
The joy of children in the married ſtate, 
To ſee his curſe the parent now doth live, 
And none be happy but th? unfortunate. 
Whilſt ſome tor burial of their children ſtay, 
Others paſs by with theirs upon the bier, 
Which from the church meet mourners by the way, 
Others they find that yet are burying there. 
Afflicted London, in ſix hundred three, 
When God thy fin ſo grievouſly did ſtrike, 
And from th' infection that did ſpring from thee, 
The ſpacious ifle was patient of the like. 
That ſickly ſeaſon, when I undertook 
This compoſition faintly to ſupply, 
When thy affliction ſerv'd me for a book 
W hereby to model Egypt's miſery. 
When pallid horror did poſſeſs thy ſtreet, 
Nor knew thy children refuge where to have, 
Death them ſo ſoon in every place did meet, 
Unpeopling houſes to poſſeſs the grave. 
When woful Egypt with a wounded heart 
So many plagues that ſuffered for their ſtay, 
Now on their knees intreat them to depart, 
And even impatient of their long delay. 
Six hundred thouſand Iſraelites depart, 
Beſides the nations that they thence releas'd, 
And Hebrew babes, the joy of many a heart, 
That Sarah's happy promiſes had bleſs'd. 
After four hundred thirty years expir'd, 
(Meaſuring by minutes many a woful hour) 
That day they came they thence again depart, 
By his eternal providence and power, 
With all the jewels Egypt could afford 
With them away that wiſely they did bear, 
Th' Egyptians aſk'd not to have back reftor'd, 
All then ſo buſy at their burials were: 
8 And * Joſeph's bones preciſely thence convey, 
in Exod. Whoſe wad by Nile's oft inundations drown'd, 
(Yet the deceaſed ſtrictly to obey) 
By Moſes were miraculouſly found. 
+ Who did in gold that powerful word 1 ingrave, 
By which th' Almighty fully is expreſt, 
Which bare the metal floating on the wave, 
Till o'er his coffin laſtly it did reſt. 
As by a ſheep that ſhew'd them to the ſame, 
To make them mindful of the reverend dead, 
Which beaſt thenceforth they call'd by Joſeph's name, 
And when they went from Egypt with them led. 
But that he thus did find his burying place, 
As we tradition wiſely may ſuſpect, 
Wie only this as hiſtory embrace, 
But elſe in faith as fabulous neglect. 
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Gad drowns th Egyptians in his ire, 
Dotb march before his hoſt in fire, 
From the hard rocks ftrikes guſhing ſprings, 
Rains quails and manna, conquers kings, 
And fearful plagues on them doth try, 
For murm' ring and idolatry : 
Unto the promis'd land them brought, 
When it they forty years had ſought , 
Halaam to bleſs them he doth ſend, 
Their good ſucceſs, mild Moſes end. 
Hoſe whichathome ſcorn'd Pharoah and his force, 
And whoſe departure he did humbly pray, 
He now purſues with his Egyptian horſe 
And warlike foot to ſpoil them on the way. 
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Where his choice people ſtrongly to protect; 

The only God of empire and of might, 

Before his hoſt his ſtandard doth erect, 

A glorious pillar in a field of light, 

Which he by day in ſable doth unfold, 

To dare the ſun his ardour to forbear, 

By night converts it into flaming gold, 

Away the coldneſs of the ſame to tear. 

Not by Philiſtia he his force will lead, 

Though the far nearer and the happier way: 

His men of war a glorious march ſhall tread 

On the vaſt bowels of the bloody fea. 

And ſends the winds as couriers forth before 

To make them way from Pharoah's power to fly. 
And to convey them to a ſafer ſhore; 

Such is his might that can make oceans dry. 
Which by the ſtroke of that commanding wand, 
Shoulder'd the rough ſeas forcibly rogether, 
Raiſed as ramparts by that glorious hand, 


("I wixt which they march) that did conduct ithemthither: 
The ſurly waves their ruler's will obey'd, 


By him made up in this confuſed maſs, 


Like as an ambuſh ſecretly were laid, 

To fet on Pharoah as his power ſhould paſs: 

Which ſoon with wombs inſatiably wide, 

Loos'd from their late bounds by th* Almighty's power, 
Come raging in, encloſing every fide, 

And the Egyptians inſtantly devour. 

The fling, the ſtiff bow, and the ſharpen'd launce, 


Floating confus'dly on the waters rude, 


They which theſe weapons lately did advance, 
Periſh in ſight of them that they purſu'd. 
Claſhing of armours, and the rumorous found 
Of the ſtern billows in contention ſtood, 

Which to the ſhores do every way rebound, 

As doth affright the monſters of the flood. 
Death is diſcern'd triumphantly in arms 

On the rough ſeas his ſlaughtery to keep, 

And his cold ſelf in breath of mortals warms; 
Upon the dimpled boſom of the deep. 
There might you ſee a chequer'd enſign ſwim 
About the body of the envy'd dead, 

Serve for a hearſe or coverture to kim 


| Ere while did watt it proudly bout his head: 


The warlike chariot turn'd upon the back 

With the dead horſes in their traces ty'd, 
Drags their fat carcaſe through the foamy brack 
That drew it late undauntedly in pride. 

There floats the bard ſteed with his rider drown' dz 
Whoſe foot in his capariſon is caſt, 

Who late with ſharp ſpurs did his courſer eim 
Himſelf now ridden with his ſtrangled beaſt. 

The waters conquer {without help of hand) 

For them to take for which they never toil; 

And like a quarry caſt them on the land, 


| As thoſe they ſlew they left to them to ſpoil. 


In eighty- eight at Dover that had been, 
To view that navy (like a mighty wood) 
Whoſe fails ſwept heaven, might eas ly there have ſcen, 
How puiſſant Pharoah periſh” d in the flood. 


What for a conquelt ſtrictly they did keep, 


Into the channel preſently was pour'd. 
Caſtilian riches ſcatter'd on the deep, 


That Spain's long hopes had ſuddenly devour'd. 
Th' afflicted Englith rang'd along the ſtrand 


| To wait what would this threat'ning power betide. 


Now when the Lord with a victorious hand 


In his high juſtice ſcourg d th' Iberian pride. 


Hence three days march to Mara leads them on, 
Where Sur's wild deſarts as the army paſt 
Seemed as from their preſence to have flown, 
The mountains ſtood ſo miſerably aghaſt. 
Where for with drought they hardly are beſteq, 


And the foul waters bitter as the gall. 
| That 
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That they ſhould through this wilderneſs be led 
To thankleſs murm'ring preſently they fall. 
God e v. Moſes to a precious tree, 

Whoſe medc'nal branches caſt into the lake, 
Of that rare virtue he approv'd to be, 

The waters ſweet and delicate to make. 

Not that his hand ſtands any way in need 

Of mediate means his purpoſes to bring, 

But that in ſtate his wiſdom will proceed 

o ſhew his power in every little thing. 
Nor metaphy licks fully him confine, 

All meaſuring fo immeaſurably great, 

That doth in nature every cauſe combine, 

This ALL in him fo amply hath receate. 
Which might have learn'd them in this helpleſs caſe, 
With tribulations willingly to meet, 

When men with patience troubles do embrace, 
How oftentimes it makes afflictions ſweet. 

And his free bounty fully now they found, 

As they for Mara to mount Sinai made, 

Pitching in Elim in that plenteous ground 
Of pleaſant fountains and delicious ſhade. 

But as at Sur, fo they again at Sin, 

Before of thirſt, of hunger now complain, 
Withing they might 3 in Egypt ſtil] have been, 

Where never famine all their time did reign, 
When clouds of quails from the Arabian ſhore 
Upon the camp immediately are ſent, 

Which came ſo long and in ſuch marv'lous ſtore, 
That with their fight they ſmother'd every tent : 
This glads the ev'ning, each unto his reſt, 
With ſouls even ſated with theſe dainty cates, 
And the great goodneſs of the Lord conteſt, 

That in like meaſure each participates. 

The morn ſtrews manna all about the hoſt 
(The meat of Angels) mortals to refreſh, 
Candying the freſh graſs, as the winter's froſt; 
Never ſuch bread unto ſuch dainty fleſh. 

O Iſrael pamper'd with this heavenly food, 
Which elſe to nations earthly he denies, 

To raiſe thy ſpirits, to rectify thy blood 
With theſe ſo rare celeſtial purities. 

Then the fat fleſh-pots they ſo much deſire, 
Whereon in Egypt gluttoning they fed, 

When they came hungry home from carrying mire, 
Which only dulneſs, and groſs humours bred. 

Yet in the ſweetneſs and th* abundant ſtore, 

His power not fo concluſively expreſt, 

But who took molt not capable of more 

Than in his Gomer he that gathered leaſt. 

By night corrupting, each day gathering new, 

But for the ſabbath what they did provide, 

That day deſcended not that heavenly dew, 
That as that day was only ſanctify'd. 

Thence through thoſe deſarts desolate and dry, 


They reach to  Raph 'dem where as they ſhould paſs, 


There was not found a fountain far nor nigh, 
Such want of water every where there was. 
Thither the Lord by Moſes did them bring, 
His force the faithleſs Iſraelites might know, 

For even in the impoſſibleſt thing, 

11e moſt delights his wond'rous might to ſhow. 
Far worſe than Mara is this fruitleſs ſoil, 


For there were waters (bitter though they were) 


But here are none, though ſought with ne'er ſuch toi], 


That they from murm'ring longer not forbear. 
Commanding Moſes he ſhould take the rod, 
Wherewith in Egypt he ſuch wonders wrought, 
For that moſt wiſe, that ſecret-ſeeing God 

Saw there were ſome thus reaſon'd in their thought. 
The myſtery of that miraculous wan 
He did to plagues and fearful things:mply, 

That Aaron yet ne'er took it in his hand, 

When work of mercy was atchiev'd thereby. 


* 


e 


{| Whilſt on rock Horeb, 
Bearing the rod up to the glorious ſky, 


* * 
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Therefore bids Moſes to his high intent, 


The ſame to uſe, they viſibly might ſee, 

That this which erſt had been the inſtrument 
Of juſtice, ſo of clemency to be. 

Which with a blow, the cleeves in ſundercrackt, 
As with an earthquake violently rent, 

Whence came ſo ſtrong and rough a cataract, 
That in the ſtones wore gutters as it went. 

The ſprings ſpout forth ſuch plenty, that withal 
Down the ſlope ſides it violently ſwept, 

So divers ways, ſo various in the fall, 

Through every cranny the clear water crept. 
In pails, kits, diſhes, baſone, pinboukes, bowls, 
Their ſcorched boſoms merrily they baſte, 

Until this very hour their thirſty ſouls 


| Never touch'd water of ſo ſweet a taſte. 


Scarcely ſuffic'd but in the very neck 
Of this, *tis bruted by the watchful poſt, 
That the near-bord'ring envious Amalek 


Was marching towards them with a mighty hoſt. 


When he forth Joſhua from the reſt doth draw, 
A man ſelected, of couragious ſpirit, 


| Which Moſes with prophetick eye foreſaw, 
Should be the man his room that ſhould inherit. 
| Commanding him to muſter out of hand, 
And draw his forces preſently to head, 

| Againſt that proud Amalekite to ſtand, 


Which in the field a puiſſant army led. 
with erected hand, 


*Twixt Hur and Aaron, Amram's fon doth ſtand, 


Whilſt both the hoſts for victory do try. 


| When blades are brandiſh'd, and the fight begun, 


War's thund'ring horror trumpets do proclaim, 
With the reflection of the radiant fun, | 
Seems to beholders as a general flame. 

Much courage and dexterity that day 

On either ſide ſufficiently is ſhown, 

And on the earth full many a foldier lay, 


Thruſting through danger to make good his own. 


Now the fierce vaward, then the rereward ply'd, 
As he perceiveth the battalions need. 


They fight the full day, he the rod upheld, 


But when his ſtrength by long continuing fails, 
Where as before the Iſraelites had quell'd, | 


The adverſe proud Amalekite prevails. 


Whilſt the two Hebrews provident of harms, 


Setting grave Moſes down upon a ſtone, 


And by their force ſupport his wearied arms, 
Until the foe was laſtly overthrown. 
Jethro the juſt, to whom report had told 


{ Here men might ſee how many a ſtrenuous guide 
Striveth to make his enemy to bleed, | 


Th' atchievements wrought by his renowned ſon, | 


That all the world did tributary hold, 

By deeds in Egypt God by him had done: 

This good old man to conſummate their joys, 
In happy hour his ſon is come to ſee, 

Bringing his wife and his two little boys 

Moſes ſent back to Midian fate to be: 

Which by this time two proper youths are grown. 
Bred by their grandfire with cxceeding care, 

In all the hoſt there hardly could be ſhown 
That with thoſe boys for beauty could compare. 
Such mirth and feaſting as for them was ſeen, 
For this grave father and this goodly dame, 
Unto this day in Iſrael had not been, 

Since to kind Joſeph righteous Jacob came. 
The day mild Moſes ſcarcely can ſuffice 

To tell this man the troubles they had paſt, 
The wonders God had acted in their eyes, 

Since they in Midian kindly parted laſt. 


Jethro that mark'd the pains that Moſes took, 


In riſing early, and in reſting late, 


Thar 
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That did himſelf into all cauſes look, 
And in his perſon cenſure each debate : 
This princely prieſt, a man exceeding wiſe, 
And long experienc'd in this great affair, 
{For at that time few ſtates or monarchies 
Whoſe government he could not well declare) 
Reproves good Moſes in this zealous deed : 
Quoth he, Methinks thou doſt not well in this, 
The courſe wherein I ſee thou doſt proceed 
Trouble to thee and to the people is. 
Appoint out judges, and inferior courts, 
Twixt the plebeians and thyſelf to be, 
From them receive thoſe matters by report, 
Speak thou to God, and let them ſpeak to thee 
In things important be thou ſtill in place, 
In leſſer cauſes leaving them to deal, 
So may you both your quietneſs embrace, 
By an exact and perfect common-weal. 

Now when to Sinai they approached near, 
God calls up Moſes to the mount above, 


And all the reſt commandeth to forbear, 


Nor from the bounds aſſign'd them to remove. 
For who thoſe limits looſely did exceed, 


Which were by Moſes mark'd them out beneath, 


The Lord had irrevocably decreed 3 
With darts or ſtones ſhould ſurely die the death. 
Where as the people in a wond'rous fright 
(With hearts transfixed even with frozen blood) 
Beheld their leader openly in ſight 

Paſs to the Lord, where he in glory ſtood. 
Thunder and lightning led him down the air, 
Trumpets celeſtial ſounding as he came, 

Which ſtruck the people with aſtounding fear, 
Himſelf inveſted in a ſplendorous flame. 

Sinai before him fearfully doth ſhake, 

Covered ail over in a ſmould' ring ſmoak, 

As ready the foundation to forſake, 

On the dread preſence of the Lord to look. 
Erect your ſpirits and lend attentive ear 

To mark at Sinai what to you is ſaid, 

Weak Moſes now you ſhall not ſimply hear, 

The ſon of Amram and of Iacobed. 

But he that Adam did imparadiſe, 


And lent him comfort in his proper blood, 


And ſaved Noah, that did the ark deviſe, 
When the old world elſe periſh'd in the flood, 
To righteous Abraham Canaan frankly lent, 
And brought forth Iſaac ſo extreamly late, 
Jacob ſo Fir and many children ſent, 


And rais'd chaſte Joſeph to ſo high eſtate. 


He whoſe juſt hand plagu'd Egypt for your ſake, 
That Pharoah's power fo ſcornfully did mock, 
Way for his people through the ſea did make, 


Gave food from heaven, and water from the rock. 
Whilſt Moſes now in this cloud-cover'd hill 


Full forty days his pure abode did make, 


Whilſt that great God in his almighty will, 


With him of all his ordinances brake. 

The decalogue from which religion took 

The being; fin and righteouſneſs began | 
The different knowledge ; and the certain book 
Of teſtimony betwixt God and man. 

The ceremonial as judicious laws, 


From his high wiſdom that receiv'd their ground, | 


Not to be alter'd in the ſmalleſt clauſe, 

But as their Maker wond*rouſly profound. 
The compoſition of that ſacred phane, 

Which as a ſymbol curiouſly did ſhew, 

What all his ſix days workmanſhip contain, 
Whoſe perfect model his own finger drew. 
Whoſe abſence thence gave leiſure to their Juſt, 
Oppugning Aaron, idols them to frame, 

And by their power ſtill ſtrengthen this diſguſt, 


la him denouncing the Almighty's flame. 


— 


A gold- made God how durſt you ever name, 
For him ſo long had led you from the ſky, 

In ſight of Sinai crowned with a flame, 

His glory thence reſiding in your eye? 

Such things might melt mortality to fee, 
That even the very elements did fright, 

He that in Egypt had perform'd for thee 
What made the world amazed at his might. 
Thy ſoul tranſpierced ne'er before thou felt'ſt, 
But like a quarry it even clave thy breaſt, 
Coming from Sinai when as thou beheld'ſt 
Th' elected Iſrael kneeling to a beaſt. 

Him ſenſe forſook, his ſinews ſtrengthleſs are, 
He came ſo much amazed therewithal, 

The ſtony tables ſlipp'd him unaware, 

That with their own weight brake them in the fall, 
Down this proud Jump ambitiouſly he flung, 
Into baſe duſt diſſolving it with fire, 

That ſince they for variety did long, 

They ſhould thereby even ſurfeit their deſire. 
And ſent the mineral thro? their hateful throats, 
Whence late thoſe horrid blaſphemies did fly, 
On beſtial figures when they fell to doat 

In proſtitution to idolatry. 

Now when this potion that they lately took, 
This chymic medicine (their deſerved fare) 
Upon their beards, and on their boſoms ſtuck, 
He doth their ſlaughter preſently prepare. 


What's he himſelf to Levi could ally 


Before this calf not ſinfully did fall, 

Girds not his broad blade to his ſinewy thigh, 
When he hears Moſes unto arms to call ? 
Killing not him appointed he ſhould ſlay, 
Though they had ſlept in either's arms before, 
Though in one womb they at one burthen lay, 
Yea, when this dead, tho? that could be no more? 
You whom not Egypt's tyranny could wound, 


| Nor ſeas, nor rocks could any thing deny, 


That till this day no terror might aſtound _ 

On the ſharp points of your own ſwords to die? 
When Moſes now thoſe tables to renew 

Of that eſſential. Deiry doth merit, 


| Which from his hands he diſſolutely threw 


In the deep anguiſh of his grieved ſpirit. 
When forty days without all nat'ral food, 
He on mount Sinai fixed his abode, 
Retaining ſtrength and fervour in his blood, 
Rapt with the preſence of that glorious God. 
Who in his high eſtate whilſt he paſt by 

In the cleft rock that holy man did hide, 
Leſt he ſhould periſh by his radiant eye, 


| When Moſes ſeeing but his glorious fide, 


Celeſtial brightneſs ſeized on his face, 

That did the wond'ring Iſraelites amaze, 
When he returned from that ſovereign place, 
His brows encircled with ſplendidious rays ; 
That their weak ſight beholding of the fame, 
He after cover'd from the common eyes, 


Leſt when for anſwer unto him they came, 


The luſtful people ſhould idolatrize. 


Might we thoſe muſter'd Ifraclites admire, 
From plains of Sinai mighty Moſes led, 
Or elſe to view that opulent deſire, 
To that rich ark ſo freely offered, 
The marv'lous model of that rareſt piece, 


Of neat Aholiah, and Bezaliel. 


| But we our Moſes ſeriouſly purſue, 


And our ſtrong nerves to his high praiſe apply, 
That through this maze ſhall guide us as aclew, 
And may his virtues abſolutely try. 


And much offended they had march'd to long, 
6 | 


Th engravings, carvings, and embroideries tell, 
The cunning work and excellent device 


Whoſe charge being weary of their mighty arms, 
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As oft diſturbed with their ſtern alarms, 
Suppoſe by Moſes to have ſuffered wrong. 
When with the luggage ſuch as lagg'd behind, 
And that were ſet the carriages to keep, 
*Gainſt God and Moſes grievouſly repin'd, 


| Wanting a little ſuſtenance and ſleep. 


W ho with their murm'ring moved in his ire, 
That they ſo ſoon his providence miſtruſt, 
Down from his full hand flung that forceful fire, 
Which in a moment bruis'd their bones to duſt. 
Other the mutt'ring Iſraelites among, 

W hen now to Pharan having come fo far, 

For fleſh, fiſh, fallads, and for fruits do long, 
Manna, they ſay, is not for men of war. 

Their glutt'nous ſtomachs loath that heavenly bread, 
'That with full chargers hunger here relieves, 
As by the belly when they ſtrongly fed 

On hearty garlick and the fleſh of beeves. 

Mild man, what fearful agony thee vex'd, 
When thou thy God unkindly didſt upbraid ? 
How grievouſlly thy ſuff'ring ſoul perplex'd, 


When thou repin'ſt the charge on thee was laid? 


With God to reaſon why he ſhould diſpoſe 

On thee that burthen heavy to ſuſtain, 

As though he did his purpoſes encloſe 

Within the limits of man's ſhallow brain. 

To judge fo many marching every day, 

That all the fleſh of foreſt and of flood, 
(When the wild defarts ſcarcely yield them way) 
Should them ſuffice for competence of food. 
That thou ſhould'ſt wiſh that hand ſo full of dread 
Thy ling'ring breath ſhould ſuddenly expire, 
Than that the clamorous multitude ſhould ſpread 
Theſe wicked ſlanders to incite his ire. 5 | 
That God to puniſh whom he ftill did love, 

And in compaſſion of thy frailties fear, 

The ſpirit he gave thee laſtly ſhould remove 

To thoſe thy burthen that ſhould after bear. 


O wond'rous man! who parallelPd thee ever? 


How large a portion diddeſt thou inherit? 
That unto ſeventy he ſhould it diſſever, 


Yet all be prophets only with thy ſpirit ? 


When lo a cloud comes failing with the wind, 


Undo theſe rebels terrible to ſee, 


That when they now ſome feartul thing divin'd, 
A flight of quails perceived it to be. 


A full day's journey round about the hoſt, 


Iwo cubits thickneſs over all they flow, 
That when by Iſrael he was tempted moſt, 
His glory then moſt notably to ſhow. 

The greedy people with the very ſight 
Are fill'd before they come thereof to taſte, 


That with ſuch ſurfeit gluts their appetite, 


Their queaſy ſtomachs ready are to caſt. 

Thoſe that for beef in gluttony did call 

Thoſe the high'ſt God his powerfulneſs to try, 
Cloys with the towl that from the heavens do fall, 
Until they ſtuff their ſtomachs by the eye. 

But whilſt the fleſh betwixt their teeth they chew, 


And ſuck the fat fo delicately ſweet, 


(With too much plenty that even fulſome grew 
That lies ſo common trodden under feet.) 

That God impartial and ſo rightly juſt, 

When he had given them more than they deſire, 
Duly to puniſh their inſatiate Juſt, 


Pours down his plagues conſuming as his fire. 
And with a ſtrong hand violently ſtrake 


Their blood, diſtemper'd with luxurious diet, 
hat icon the ſores in groins and arm-pits brake, 
Thus could the Lord ſcourge their rebellious riot. 
Aaron and Miriam. all too much it were 

For grief when Moles ready is to die; 

But you whom one womb happily did bear 
"Gain! your mild brother needs mult mutiny. 


irth and Miracles. 


| 


O unkind Aaron when thou fondly fram'dſt 

That beaſt-like idol bowing Iſrael's knee, 

He then thee begg'd, and thou ſo baſely blam'dft, 

And did divert the judgment due to thee. 

Immodeſt Miriam, when the hand of might 

Left thee with loathſome leproſy defiPd, 

Contemn'd and abject in the vileſt ſight, 

From the great hoſt perpetually exiPd : _ 

When thou hadſt ſpit the utmoſt of thy ſpight, 

And for thy ſin this plague on thee was thrown, 

He not forſook thee, but in heavy plight 

Kneeling to God obtain'd thee for his own. 

His wond'rous patience ever was apply'd 

To thoſe on him that cauſeleſly complain, 

Who did with comely careleſneſs deride 

What happy men ſhould evermore diſdain. 
When now the ſpials for the promis'd ſoil, 

For the twelve tribes that twelve in number went, 

Having diſcover'd forty days with toil, 

Safely return'd as happily they went : 


| Bringing the figs, pomgranates, and the grapes, 


Whoſe verdurous cluſters that with moiſture ſwell, 
Seem by the taſte and ſtrangneſs of the ſhapes, 


The place that bare them faithfully to tell: 


That well expreſs'd the nature of the earth, 
So full of liquor and ſo wondrous great, 


| That from ſuch wiſhed fruitfulneſs in birth, 


Suck'd the ſweet marrow of a plenteous teat. 
But whilſt they ſtand attentively to hear | 
The ſundry ſoils wherein they late had been, 
Telling what giants did inhabit there, 

What towns of war that walled they had ſeen. 


Of Anack's offspring when they come to tel, 


And their huge ſtature when they let them lee, 
And of their ſhapes ſo terrible and fell, 
Which were ſuppos'd the Titanois to be; 


Their hearts ſunk down, and tho! the fruits they ſaw 
|] By their rare beauty might allure their eyes, 


Yet this report the ircoward ſouls did awe, 


And ſo much daunt the forward enterprize, 


That they their God do utterly refuſe, 


Againſt juſt Moſes openly exclaim, 


And were in hand a captain them to chuſe 


To guide them back to Goſhen whence they came. 
Not at the dread of the Egyptian days, 


What by mild Moſes he to paſs had brought, 
Nor ſeen by him done at the purple ſeas, 
On their vile minds a higher temper wrought. 


| Whom when of God he begg'd with bloody eyes, 


And againſt heaven did obſtinately ſtrive, 
Obtain'd ſo hardly their immunities, 
Whoſe ſin ſeem'd greater than he could forgive. 


| Caleb and Joſhua, you couragious men, | 
When bats and ſtones againſt your breaſts were laid, 


Oppoſe yourſelves againſt the other ten, 


| That expedition haſely that diſſuade. 


Quoth they, To conquer as he did before 
No more than men, what praiſe his puiſſance yields, 
Bur he whoſe force the very rocks did gore, 
Can with the ſame hand cleave their brazen ſhields. 


| He that foreſaw that this ſhould be our ſeat, 


And only knew the goodneſs of the ſame, 

Poſleſs'd the place with thoſe that were ſo great 

For us to keep it ſafely till we came. 

For which the Lord did vow that not a man 

At Sinai muſter'd, where ſuch numbers were, 

Should live to come to fruitful Canaan,  - 

Only thoſe two ſo well themſelves that bear. 

And for the baſeneſs of thoſe recreant ſpies, 

Whoſe melting minds this impious ſlander bred, 

And the vile people's incredulities, | 

In that their God ſo ſtrongly promiſed. 

For forty days diſcovery of the land, 

They forty years in wilderneſs ſhall waſte, | 
Conſum'd 
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Conſum'd with plagues from his impetuous hand, 

Until that age be abſolutely paſt. | 

Which ſcarcely ſpoke, but quickly took effect, 

For thoſe ſo cold, and cowardly before, 

Hearing the cenſure of their haſe neglect, 

To make his vengeance and their ſin the more. 

Ent'ring the land which Moſes them denies, 

Their deſp'rate will no better can afford, 

Offering thoſe lives they did ſo lightly prize 

Unto the vengeance of the heath'niſh iword. 

And in the hoſt new factions daily grew, 

When Choran, Dathan, and Abiram riſe, 

Two hundred men of ſpecial note that drew, 

Whoſe ſtrength gave power to their con'ederacies. 

But the vaſt earth incontinently clave, 

And on the ſudden hurried them to hell; 

With the ſhrill ſcream the ſhricking people gave, 

The fainting hoſt into a fever fell: 

The reſt of the conſpirators were left 

(From tne firit's fall entoicing their retire, 

Of all the ſuccours of the hoſt bereft) 

Conſum'd to aſhes with heaven's violent fire: 

And thoſe th* abettors of this vile attempt 

That did mild Moſes cruelly purſue, 

From th” other's ſin that could not be exempt, 

Them with the dreadful peſtilence he flew. 

That had not Aaron when all hope was fled 

With holy incenſe their atonement wrought, 

Thruſting himſelf 'twixt th' living and the dead, 

All had to ruin utterly been brought. 

Where fourteen thouſand and ſeven hundred ſunk 

Under the burden of their odious fin, 

Which now was wax'd ſo inſufferably rank, 

It was high time his vengeance ſhould begin. 
When after this ſo terrible a thing, 

Now that triumphant and miraculous wand 

Brings forth ripe almonds, ſtrongly witneſſing 

In Levr's tribe the prieſthood ſtill to ſtand. 

With leaves and bloſſoms bravely it doth flouriſh, 

Some budding, ſome as inſtantly but blown, 

As when the ſame the natural rind did nouriſh, 

For Moſes ſake ſuch miracles were ſhown. 

Forward to Cadeſh they their journey caſt, 

Where the good Miriam makes her lateſt hour, 

Miriam the fair, the excellent, the chaſte, 

Miriam that was of womanhood the flower, 

Here bids her brothers lovingly adieu, 

Who at her parting kiſs her cloſing eyes, 

Whoſe wond'rous loſs ſufficiently to rue, 

More is the grief that tears cannot ſuffice. 

Moiſt are their eyes, their lips are ſnrunk with heat, 

Their grief within, as outward it appears, 

Their want of water in that place as great, 

As it to them is plentiful of tears. 

They at one inſtant mutiny and mourn, 

Sorrows creep forth confuſedly together, 

The tears for her incontinent they turn 


To words *gainſt Moles that did guide them thither. 


Who from the rock {truck water with the wand, 
That man and beaſt might plenteouſly maintain, 
But he from rocks that tountains can command, 
Cannot yet ſtay the fountains of his brain, 
Much woe for Miriam theſe good men did make 
_ Whilſt there were two that might bewail this one, 
But two departing for their mutual fake, 

Moſes remains to mourn himſelf alone, 

Aaron the*ancient'it of the Hebrew line, 
Replete with natural comelineſs and grace, 
 (God-like fo far as man might be divine) 
Endeth his days in this predeſtin'd place. 

Which being forwarned to await his end, 

And here the fate foretelling him to die, 

That the good hour doth only now attend, 
Will'd to aſcend the mountain (being nigh.) 


| With Eleazar his dear child he goes, 


Led by mild Moſes as the Lord decreed, 

To his lov'd ſon his garments to diſpoſe, 
Him in the prieſthood *pointed to ſucceed, 
When turning back to bid them all adieu, 
Who look'd as faſt to bid this lord farewell, 
Fountains of late ſo faſt from rocks ne'er flew, 


As the falt drops down their ſad boſoms fell. 
| Not the obdurar'ſt, not the ſtonieſt hearts, 


That in deep ſorrow melting here forbears, 
Thoſe to whom nature not thoſe drops imparts, 
Spent what in ſighs, the other did in tears. 
Sated with ſobs, but hungry with his ſight, 
Their watry eyes him earneſtly purſue, 

When to diſcern him they no longer might, 
Where their ſighs ends, their ſorrows do renew. 


| Conn to the top, to the appointed place, 


His ſon in all his ornaments inveſted, 
Which the good Aaron meekly doth embrace, 
And-unto him his offices bequeſted. 
When they the time no longer could adjourn, 


After embraces and a flood of woes, | 


(Which when one ceas'd the other took his turn 
From either's eyes that on the other flows. 


| Now at the laſt point, at the gaſp of death, 


He whom the whole world hath but ſuch another, 
Gives up his lateſt, his moſt bleſſed breath, 

In the dear arms of his beloved brother : 

So wiſely worketh that eternal being | 

By the {till changes of their varying ſtate, 

(As to the end through the beginning ſeeing) 

To build the frame of unavoided fate, 


When thoſe given up to their laſcivious wills, 
| Themſelves in Midian wantonneſs that waſte, 


Whoſe fleſhly knowledge ſip'd thoſe ſugar'd ills, 
Twenty four thouſand ſlaughtered at the laſt. 


.Of all thoſe that in Sinai number'd are,, 
_ | Pt plains of Moab muſter'd then again 
| Waſted by time, fire, peſtilencc, and war, 


Thoſe promis'd two and Moſes did remain, 
The time expir'd that they for Aaron mourn'd, 
New conqueſt now, new comfort them doth bring, 


| Their former hope ſuceſſively return d, 
That ſeem'd before ſo ſadly languiſhing, 


When they the glorious victory obtain 
The plains of Horma ſcatter'd all with ſhields, 


| Where Arad and his Canaanites are ſlain, 


Not the leaſt fight of many glorious fields. 
With Sehon's ſlaughter ſeconded again, 


| And Og's great fall of a gigantick ſtrength, 


W hoſe bed of iron faſhion'd to contain 

In breadth four cubits, doubling it in length: 
The living remnant of the mighty race 

Of big-bon'd Anack terrible and dread, 
Which long time batning in that fertile place, 
Grew like the fat ſoil wherein they were bred. 
Not poets fictions of the Phlægrian fields, 


| Where as the giants up to heaven would climb, 


Heaping on mountains not ſuch wonder yields, 


| As did the man that lived in that time. 


And five proud kings fell in their recreant flight, 


Before arm'd Iſrael on the Midian plain, 
Zur, Hur, and Eni, men of wond'rous might, 


Reba and Rekem valiantly lain. 
And as his ſtrength cruſh'd mighty kings to duſt, 
And cleft the helms that thunder proof were thought, 


| That hand that help'dthem ſcourg'd their impious lult, 
When his high judgment to pervert they ſought. 


And ſent thoſe ſerpents (with their fiery ſtings,) 
With inflammations that their fleſh did ſwell, 
Sharply to ſcourge their truſtleſs murmurings, 
That till in infidelity did dwell. 


Rare in this creature was his wond'rous might, 


That ſhould effect the nature of the fire, = 
| | | et 
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Yet to recure the ſorance by the ſight, |] Where goodly Gilead unto him he ſhows 
Sickneſs might ſeem the remedy t admire, As far as ever he could look to Dan, 
3 Only by metal miracles to work, The length and breadth how every way it goes, 
1 That ſerpent's ſhape, the ſerpent's hurt ſhould heal, | Till her brow kiſs the calm Mediterian. 
To ſhew in him the myſteries that lurk, Where the ſweet South lays forth her ſwelling breaſt, 
And being ſo ſtrange, as ſtrangely doth reveal. With a pleas'd eye he ſilently ſurvey'd, 
That the forg'd figure of fo vile a thing T'o that fair city whole high towers do reſt 
Should the diſeaſe fo preſently remove, Under the palm trees molt delicious ſhade. 
Only by th' eye a remedy to bring, | When this meek man approaching to his death, 
| Deep ſearching magick leaveth to approve. In death ev'n pleas'd fair Canaan to behold, 
1 Pe As Balaam's heaſt did Balak's haſte delay, | Whilſt he had uſe of his expiring breath, 
1 | And the full purpoſe of the prophet brake, Thus his laſt farewell mildly doth enfold. 
1 When he beheld the angel by the way, Iſrael (quoth he) dear Iſrael now adieu, 
al Burſt out from beaſt, and to his maſter ſpake : Moſes no more is, that your leader was, 
118 Whoſe execration able to aſtound Joſhua and Caleb, none butonly you, 
| The ſun, when he his ſummer's height did boaſt, Of the laſt age muſt over Jordan paſs. 
} And with a word could inſtantly confound Th' Egyptian horrors yet *twas I did fee, 
1 The world, were it a congregated hoſt. And through thoſe ſtrange calamities did wade, 
4 He whoſe wiſe lips could oracles compile, IAnd Iſrael's charge impoſed was on me, 
bl And judgments irrevocabledid pals, { When they (but then) had ſcarcely learn'd to dade. 
Should be confounded by the thing molt vile, Forty-two journies have J ſtraitly paſs'd 
By that baſe creature, the dull worthleſs aſs, Since firſt this glorious pilgrimage begun, 
Ruling his mouth as with a rider's bit, In wrath or mercy where as firſt or laſt, 
Bidden by Balaack to denounce their tall : Some wondrous thing hath happily been done. 
Wi Doth all his dreadful menaces acquit, | M'immortal Maker that ſo oft have ſeen | 
M | Sounding their bleſſing and their enemies fall. (That God of wonder ) theſe complaintss not boot, 


When this mild man that only did remain, In yonder fields ſodelicate and green, 


Of thoſe from Egypt that the Lord did bring, That may not ſet my miſerable foot. 


1 Which he in juſtice ſundry ways had ſlain, Thus leaning back againſt the riſing cleeve, N 
11 For their falſe worſhip and their murmuring. Raiſing his faint hands to the hopeful ſkies, i 
14 Since he remiſs at Meriba was prov'd Meek as the morning never ſeen to ſtrive, N 
And there his zeal not ardently expreſt, | Great'ſt of the prophets, the good Moſes dies. | 

The Lord did ſwear (though him he dearly lov'd) An hundred twenty hardly paſſed years, ; 

He ſhould not come to Canaan as the reſt. | His natural vigour no whit did aſſwage, ö 

And now approaching Abaris, the place His eyes as bright, his body then appears 

From whence he might that promis'd country ſee, As in the height and ſummer of his age. E 

(So much the Lord good Moſes pleas'd to grace) Who being diſſolv'd, the angels did inter ; 

But therc his days muſt conſummated be. | | Near to Bethpeor in the vallied ground, 3 

When this great prophet zealouſly had bleſs'd | But yet ſo ſecret kept his ſepulcher 5 E 

Each ſev*ral tribe with a particular good, That it by mortal never ſhould be found. 3 

Whoſe parting them with ſorrow ſo oppreſs'd, | Leſt that his people (if the place were known) J 

That ſhedding tears, their eyes ſhed drops of blood. | Seeing by him the miracles were done, | 4 

To Nebo ſeated admirably high, That ever to idolatry were prone, 3 

(The ſpirit prepares him ſafely to retire) | Unto his bones a worſhiping ſhould run. 4 

Which thruſts his head into the cloudy ſky, One that God grac'd ſo many ſundry ways, E 

Piſga ſo proudly thither dare aſpire. No former age hath mentioned to be, | . 

HIM Piſga the height of Abaris, and this Arrived at the period of his days 5 
14. The height of Piſga over all doth ſtand, | The future time in Iſrael ſhall not ſee. be 
| i ns That as the eye of mighty Abaris 1 „ | F- 
'Y | Surveyeth the imparalelled land. | f 
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DAVID and GOLIAH. 


'S > ſacred Muſe of Iſrael's ſinger ſings, 

That heavenly harper, whoſe harmonious ſtrings 
ExpelP& that evil ſpirit which Saul poſſeſs'd, 

And of his torments often him releas'd ; 

Thar princely prophet, David, whoſe high lays, 


Immortal God, are trumpets of thy praiſe, 


Thou Lord of hoſts be helping then to me, 
To ſing of him who hath ſo ſung of thee. 

What time great Saul, after ſo bloody fights, 
Returr'd a victor of th? Amalekites, 
(Two hundred and ten thouſand men at arms 
Under his conduct) had reveng'd the harms 
Done to God's choſen people, when as they 
Came back from Egypt, troubled on their way; 
Saul with their blood had now manur'd the plains, 
Leading king Agag, as a ſlave, in chains: | 
But for that Saul this Agag's blood had ſpar'd, 
And 'gainſt the will of the Almighty dar'd 
To fave that man he ſhould have put to ſword, 
For diſobeying the Almighty's word, 
Their larded fatlings keeping for a prey, 
Which he commanded to be made away: 
For which the living God diſpleaſed, ſwore 
To holy Samuel, Saul ſhould reign no more; 
Samuel, God's prophet, by whoſe holy hand 
The oil was pour'd, by his divine command, 


Upon the head of comely Saul when he 
Was choſen over Iſrael to be: 


But for that place another God had ' pointed, 
Which ſhould by Samuel likewiſe be anointed: 


And this was David his moſt dear delight, 
The ſon of Jeſſe the juſt Bethlemite. 


Mean while this youth like a poor ſhepherd clad, 
(Of whom ſuch care the God of Ifrael had) 
lis jather's lock was following day by day 
Upon a deſart near at hand that lay : 
Whoſe wealthy fleeces and fat bodiès he 
From ravenous vermin hourly us'd to free, 
His only arms his fling and ſheephook were, 
Ocher than thoſe he had not us'd to bear; 
With theſe a wolt oft coming from the wood, 
Or ſubtle fox, that forag'd for his food, 

He quickly flew; or if a bear, oppreſt 

Vith cruel hunger, happen'd to moleſt 


is feeling flocks, he with ſuch bangs him ply'd, 


That with the prey even in his teeth he dy'd; 

Or if a lion, as his fair flock graz'd, 

Hapt to aſſail it, he no whit amaz'd 

At his ſtern roaring, when his clutches caught 

At this brave ſhepherd, but ſuch blows him wrought, 

Till by the beard that kingly beaſt he ſhook, 

And fi om his jaws the trembling wether took; 

And if it chanc'd that ſometime from the air 

An eagle ſtoop'd a lamb away to bear, 

He witi a ſtone that from a fling he threw, | 

Down from the clouds would fetch her as the flew. 
Eis curled trefles on his ſhoulders hung, 

To which the dews at morn and eve ſo clung, 


To the brholders that they did appear 
As nature threaded pearl with every hair: 


The bees and walps, in wilderneſſes wild, 

Have with his beauties often been beguil'd, 

Roſes and lillies thinking they had ſcen, 

But finding there they have deceived been, 

Play with his eyes, which them that comfort bring, 
That thoſe two ſuns would ſhortly get a ſpring ; 


His lips in their pure coral liveries mock 
A row of pales cut from a cryſtal rock, 
Which flood within them, all of equal height; 


From top to toe each limb ſo clean and ſtrait, 
By every joint of his that one might try, 


Or give true laws to perfect ſymmetry ; 
The vermin oft his ſheep that would ſurprize 


Became fo charm'd with th? ſplendor of his eyes, 


That they forgot their ravine, and have lain 
Down by his flocks, as they would glad and fain 
Keep them from others that on them would prey, 
Or tend upon them, that they ſhould not ſtray. 


Whether in cotes he had his flock in hold, 


Or for the fallows kept him in the fold, 

He was not idle, though not taking pains, 
Celeſtial lyricks ſinging to the ſwains, 

And often ſitting in the ſilent ſhade, 

When his fair flock to reſt themſelves were laid, 
On his lyre tuned ſuch harmonious lays, 
That the birds perch'd upon the tender ſprays, 
Mad at his muſick, ſtrain themſelves fo much 


To imitate th* unimitable touch, 


Breaking their hearts, that they have dropt to ground. 


I And dy'd for grief in malicing the ſound. 


Sometimes a ſtag he with his ſling would ſlay, 
Or with his ſheephook kill a boar at bay, 


Or run a roe ſo long (he was ſo fleet) 


Till it lay trembling, breathleſs, at his feet. 
Sometimes again he practiſed a fight, 


That from the deſart ſhould a dragon light 


Upon his ſheep, the ferpent to affail, 


| | How by clear ſkill through courage to prevail. 


Then with a ſmall ſtone thrown out of his ſling 

To hit a ſwallow on her height of wing. 

And home at night when they their ſheep ſhould drive; 
The ſluggiſh ſhepherds laſtly to revive, _ 


He took his harp ſo excellently ſtrung, 


In a broad bauldrick at his back that hung, 


I [Andon the ſame ſtroke ſuch melodious ſtrains, 

That from the coverts of the neighbouring plains 
| The echoes wak'd with ſweetneſs of his notes, 
Which each to other diligently rotes. 


And thus his time the Lord's beloved paſt, 
Till God to Samuel calling at the laſt; 
Sammel, faith he, to Bethlehein take thy way, 
To Jeſſe's houſe, and to that old man ſay, 


Out of his loins that I will chuſe a king; 


And when his ſons before thee he ſhall bring, 
Chuſe out that man that I ſhall thee appoint, 
With facred oil and ſee thou him anoint ; 


| For of them all, he's known to me right well 


The firſt to guide my people Iſrael: 
Samuel replies, My God, if Saul ſhould know 
Upon what buſineſs I to Bethlehem go, 


Except my blood him nothing will ſuffice. 


Take thou a heiter, God again replies, 

And give it out thou purpoſely doſt go 

To ſacrifice. As God doth counſel, ſo | 
The holy prophet acts, and coming thither, 
The nobleſt of the people get together, 
Doubting the Lord had angry with them been, 
And had ſent Samuel to reprove their ſin . 
But peace to all the holy prophet cries, 

And then preparing, to the ſacrifice : | 
The rites perform'd, he bids old Jeſſe bring 
His ions before him whilſt the offering 
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DAVID ad GOLIAH. 


Stmoakꝰ' d on the altars (and the elders there 
Stood rund about with reverence and fear) 
For in his houſhold he a king mult chuſe. 
Jeſſe who might not God's command refuſe, 


Calls Eliab out for Samuel to fee, 


Who ar the firſt thought ſurely this was he, 
Till God to Samuel ald, Do not deceive 
Thyſelf, weak man, but thy election leave, 
Thou canſt not ſee the ſoul of man, as 1 
Who ſearch the heart, and every thought can try. 
His fecond ſon Abinadab then came, 

But this not he that Samuel mult name; 
Then calls he Shamma his third ſon, bur yet 
This was not he the Almighty's turn mult fit 
He calls for more till he had counted ſcven, 
To none of theſe yet mult the oil be given: 


Beiore the prophet brother ſtood by brother, 
A twelvemonth's growth juſt one before another; 


Like ſeven brave bloſlom'd plants, that in the ſpring 


Nature prepar'd ſuch goodly fruit to bring: 


So comely all, that none in them could read 
Which one of them ſhould any one exceed; 

If be excelld for lovelineſs of face, 

Another for his perſon and his grace 
Match'd him at full, as nature meant to ſhow 
Her equal bounties how ſhe could beſtow. 
There he behoJds one brother tall and ſtrait, 
Another that was wanting of his height, 

For his complexion and his curious ſhape 


Well near outwent him; nature let not *ſcape 


The majelty that might befit a king 


 Ought ſhe could do, in then each limb to fit 
To x grace the other that was next to it. 


When Samuel aſks if theſe were all he had, 
Jeſſe replies, Only his youngelt lag 
That in the deſart on his flocks doth tend. 
Samuel commands away for him to ſend, 
For till he came he vow'd he would not ſit, 
Out of the place nor would he ſlir a whit. 
Before grave Samuel David ſoon is brought, 
Upon the, prophet which moſt ſtrongly wrought, 
When he beheld him beautiful and tall, 


Of goodly preſence, and well-ſhap'd withal ; 


His ; cheek a mixture of ſuch red and white, 
As well with wonder might attract the ſight ; ; 
A ſprightful aſpect, and fo clear an eye, 
As ſhot a lightning at the ſtanders-by, 

Flis every geſture ſeen in it to bring 


All thoie rare parts chat in his brothers were 


Epitomiz' d, at large in him appear; 
And (in his car) God doth the prophet tell, 


This David ſhall be king of Iſrael. 


Whom with the ſacred oil (inſtead of Saul) 


Samuel anointed there before them all: 
Which having done, to Rama takes his way, 
Leſt Saul for him the country ſhould forelay. 
When kingly David, of his own accord, 
1 hough he were then th' anointed of the Lord, 
And though his ſheephook might his ſcepter be, 
This holy youth ſo humble is, that he | 
Will back to th' fields his father's flock to keep, 
And make his ſubjects (for a- while) his ſhcep. 
The powertul ſpirit of God redoubled grew 
Daily in David, and his fame now flew 
O'er all the region, how he was belov'd 


O God's high prophet, and by lim approv'd; 


Field, town, and city with his name do ring ; 
The render virgins to their timbrels ſing 

Dittics of him; and in their rural plays 

The homely ſhepherds in their roundelays 

Record his acts, and build him ſhady bowers ; + 
The maidens make him anadems of flowers; 
And to what ſport himſelf he doth apply, 

Let's follow David, all the people cry. 
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Io the old man; who in his heart was glad. 


| By which the ſpirit he mcancth to command; 


An evil ſpirit then ſent by God poſſeſsd 
Enraged Saul, ſo grievouſiy oppreſs'd 5 
With melancholy, that it craz'd his wits. 

And falling then into outragious fits, 

With Cramps, With ſtitches, and convulſions rack” «, 
Thar in his pangs he oft was like to act 

His rage upon himſclt, ſo raving mad, 

And ſoon again diſconſolate and fad ; 

Then with the throbs of his inpatient heart, 
His eyes were like out of his head to ſtart, 
Foams at his mouth, and often in his pain 
Ofer all his court is heard to roar again: 

As the ſtrong ſpirit doth puniſh or doth ſpare, 
Even ſo his fits or great or leſier are, 

That Iſrael now doth generally lament 

Upon their king God's grievous puniſhment, 


When ſome who ſaw this ſpirit poſſeſſing Saul, 


| Amongſt themſelves a council quickly call, 
To ſearch if there might remedy be found 


For this poſſeſſion, each man doth propound 
| 
His thoughts of curing, as by phyſick ſome, 


{Each man {peaks what into his mind doth come; 
But ſome whoſe fouls were raviſhed more high, 


Whole compoſition was all harmony, 


| Of ch' angels nature and did more partake, 
By which as feers prophetickly they ſpake ;_ 


(Wich holy magick for ſome ſpirits inſpir'd 


Which by a clear divinity are fir'd, 

And ſharpen'd fo, each depth and height to try, 
That from their reach and viſibility 

Nature no ſecrets ſhuts, and heaven reveals 

Thoſe things which elſe from reaſon it conceals) 
"Thoſe men conclude the ſpirit that thus had harm'd 


| Their ſovereign Saul, with muſick muſt be charm'd. 


And having heard of Hraels dear delight, 
Beloved David, the brave Bethlemite, | 
What wondrous things by muſick he had done, 
gers to his hand had won, 


5 Had laid the lion and the bear to ſleep, 


And put ſuch ſpirit into his filly ſheep = 
By his high ſtrains, as that they durſt oppoſe | 
The wolf and fox, their moſt inveterate focs : 
Of this muſician they inform the king, 
And all aſſure him, there was no ſuck thing 
For him as muſick, and this man was he 
That his phyſician in this kind muſt be. es E 
When Saul diſpatch'd his mellengers away | - 
To aged Jeſſe, that without delay = 
His young? it lon David ſhould to court be ent: | 
The ſpeedy poſt relating the intent 


For at the firſt he great {uſpicion had, 


| That angry Saul might elle have been acquainted. 


By Samueſ's hand his ſon had been anointed, 
And therefore cauſed David to be ſought, 
As of his death he dircly had forethought. 


The good old man 0'zryoy with this good new's, 


Calls home his darling from his teeming ewes, 4 
And to the care of Ifracl's God commends = 

| His loved boy, and Kindly by him ſends 

Of bread and wine a prelent to the king. 


1 They him no ſooner to Saul's preſence bring, 


But David's beauty fo extremely took 
The doting king, that in each glance or look 
| He thought he law high valour mixt with truth, 


And near his perſon takes the lovely youth ; + 


And who but David then with miguty Sau, 
His only favourite is, his all in all ? 

| Nor long it is e'cr Saul the ſpirit doth fect 
To ſtir within him, and begins to reel, 

And ſuddenly into a trance he talls, 

And with his hands lies graſping ar the walls, 
When David takes his well-tun' harp in hand, 


His 
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His quavering fingers he doth now advance 
Above the trembling ſtrings, which *gin to dance 
At his moſt clear couch, and the winged ſound 
About the ſpacious room began to bound ; 

The airs flew high, and every dainty ſtrain 
Betters the former, which doth ſo detain 

The ears of thoſe ſtood by, that they heard not 
Saul's ſad complaints, and inſtantly forgot 

To lift or ſtir him, and the ſtanders-by 

Were ſo intranced with the melody, 

That to a holy madneſs ſome it brought, 
Others again to prophecy it wrought. 

The wiry chords now ſhake ſo wond'rous clear 
As one might think an angel's voice to hear 
From every quaver, or ſome ſpirit had pent 
Itſelf of purpoſe in the inſtrument ; 

The harmony of the untuned'ſt ſtring 
Torments the ſpirit which ſo torments the king, 
Who as he faintly, or he ſtrongly groans, 

This brave muſician altereth ſo his tones, 


With ſounds ſo ſoft, as like themſelves to ſmother, 
Then like loud echoes anſwering one the other : 
Then makes the ſpirit to ſhift from place to place, 

Still following kim with a full diapaſe. 


Thus day by « day as th' evil ſpirit oppreſs'd 

Diſeaſed Saul, David himſelf addreſs'd, 

I' await the hours before the king to play, 

Until he made th* unruly fiend obey 

The force of muſick, more than that to fear 

But the leait found of David's harp to hear. 
When now the king by David's cunning cur'd, 


Old Jeſſe's fon who thought he had endur'd 


Reſtraint too long, gets Teave of Saul to g0 

To Bethlehem back (God's holy will was ſo) 
He rather choſe to view his well-ſhorn ſneep, 
His yeaning ewes, and late- fall'n lambs to LEP, 


Than on a bed of ſilk himſelf repoſe, 


And the delights of the ſich ſicldo to loſe. 
When now Philiſtia horribly enrag'd, 


With God's own people had itſelf engag'd, 


With a revengeful deadly hand to ſmite 
The ſtil|-preſerv'd oft-troubled Iſraelite, 

Who had in battle many times before 
Upon the earth ſpilt her unhallow'd gore. 


Grim-viſag'd war more ſternly doth. awake 


Than it was wont, and furiouſly doth ſhake 


Her lightning ſword, intruding with the force 


Of men of war, both {ſkilful foot and horſe. 


Two mighty nations are now up in arms, 

And to both ſides the ſoldiers come in ſwarms : 
The fields with enſigns, as*twere flowers, are deck d, 
Which their refulgence every way reflect 

Upon the mountains and the vallies nigh, 


And with their ſplendor ſeem to court the fey. ja 


Two mighty armies on the plain appear, 
Theſe Iſraelites, and thoſe Philiſtines were; 


Their great commanders, proved men of war, 


Their long experience who had ferch'd from far, 
To order fights as they occaſion found 
T” offend the foe, by fitting with the ground, 


Which choſen Iſrael's infantry doth call, 


In this defenſive war to follow Saul. 

And aged Jeſſe faithfully to ſhow 

His love to Saul and Iſrael he doth owe, 
His eldeſt three into the army ſent, 

That to the field, as well appointed, went, 
As on their bravery they that bare them moſt, 
Nor was there in the Iſraelitiſn hoſt 

Three goodlier men, eſpecially when they 
Were in their arms, the moſt unclouded day 
That ever ſhone, took not with ſuch delight 


The glad beholders, as the wond'ring ſight 


Ot theſe brave ton, ſtill as they marched by. 


* 
. 
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Now in the fields the mighty armies lie 


| On the wide champain, each in other's fight, 


But as the trumpets ſhout them out to tight, 


From the Philiſtines hoſt a giant came, 


Wi hoſe ſplend'rous arms ſhone like a mighty flame 


Againſt the ſun; Goliah nam'd of Gath z 

The only champion that Philiſtia hath: 

This huge Coloſſus, than ſix cubits height 
More by a handful ; and his ponderous weight, 
Whereloe'er he made but any little ſtay, 

Shew'd that his breadth it anſwer'd every way: 
Never ſuch might in mortal man there was, 
From head to foot at all points arm'd with braſs ; 
Five thouſand ſhekels his prov'd cuiraſs weigh'd, 
Upon whoſe temper wond'rous colt was laid: 
His ſhield and harneſs well might load a team, 
His lance as big as any weaver's beam; 

Whoſe very pile upon the poiſe contain'd 

A hundred ſhekels, he a lets difdain'd : 

His brows like two ſteep penthouſes hung down 
Over his eye-lids, and his angry frown 


| Was like a cloud, when it like pitch appears, 


And ſome ſtern tempeſt i in its boſom bears; 
His voice was hoarſe, and hollow, yet ſo ſtrong, 
As when you hear the murmuring of a throng, 
In ſome vaſt arched hall, or like as when 

A lordly lion anger'd in his den 

Grumbles within the earth, ſuch his reſembled, 


That when he ſpake, th' affrighted hearers trembled 


His 'ſquire before him marching to the field, 
Who for this champion bare a ſecond ſhield. 
Upon two eaſy hills the armies lay, 


A valley *twixt them in the middle way; 


Into the midſt of which Goliah came, 


And thus doth to the Iſraelites proclaim : 


If there be found in all your hoſt, quoth he, 


man ſo valiant, that dare fight with me, 


| If I ſhall fall under his mighty ſword, 


Ifrael ſhall then be the Philiſtines lord: 

But if I by my puiſſance ſhall prevail 

Over your champion, that ſhall me aſſail, 

Then as our ſlaves, of you we will diſpoſe ; 
And uſe at pleaſure as our conquer'd foes : 

For he that's god of the Philiſtines boaſts 
Himſelf more powerful than your Lord of hoſts. 
Which challenge thus not only troubled Saul, 


| | But bred amazement through the hoſt in all. 


For forty days thus us'd he forth to go, 
Off ring by combat to decide it ſo. 
Old Jeſſe now deſiring much to hear 
Of his three ſons, in what eſtate they were, 
Doubting leſt they ſome needful things might want, 


As in the army victuals might grow ſcant, 
| | Wherefore he calls young David from his ſheep, | 
And to another gives his charge to keep. | 


My boy, quoth he, haſte to the camp and ſee 
In what eſtate my ſons your brothers be : 


| Bear them parch'd corn, and cakes, tho' homely food. 


Yet ſimple cates may do poor ſoldiers good: 
And to the general ten fine cheeſes bear, 

Such in the camp are not found every where : 
And if for need © have pawn'd ought of eſteem, 
Take money with you, and their pledge redeem. 
David, make haſte, for I deſire to know 


| *Twixt the two puiſſant hoſts how buſineſs go. 


_ No marvel David in his heart was glad 

That he ſuch cauſe to view the armies had : 
From his brave thoughts, and to himſelf he told 
The wond'rous things that he thould there behold; 
The rare devices by great captains worn, 

The five-fold plumes their helmets that adorn; 
Armours with ſtones and curious ſtuds enrich'd, 
And in what ſtate they their pavilions pitch'd ; 


DAVID %% GOA 


And his no tedious journey ſo contrives, Who have you left after your flock to look ? 
That in ſhort time he at the camp arrives; Your ſcrip (no queſtion) or your ſhepherd's crook. 
And at his coming, inſtantly beſtows Sirrah, my father ſent you not to us, 

lis needful provant to the charge of thoſe About the army to lie loitering thus: 


il There ould he fee their marſhalling a war, For his reward, the giant that ſhould ſlay, 
i | J iron-bound chariot, and the armed car: The formers words, which like a leſſon ſay, 

. | As where conſiſted either army's force, _—_ None of them thinking, this yet ſcarcely man 

| | | Which had advantage by their foot or horſe : Should ſtrike to death the proud Philiſtian. 

'F The ſeveral weapons either nation bear, His brother Eliab, now which over-heard . 
* Ihe long ſword, bow, the pule-ax and the ſpear : Young David's queſtions, and was much afraid 
i There the Philiſtian gallantry, and then His over-daring ſpirit might draw him on 
| tis Itracl's bravery anſwering them agen: To work their ſhame, and his confuſion, 

WW | And hear them tellth' adventures had been done, —| Thinks with himſelf, it greatly him behoves 

j 0 3 As what brave man had greateſt honour won. To check his boldneſs, and him thus reproves : 
i | David beitirs him prelently, and packs Fond boy, quoth he, why ſtand'ſt thou to enquire 
1 Up his proviſion, puts it into ſacks, | After theſe things? thy buſineſs lies not here: 
i And by his ſervant on his mule doth lay, I would not (ſure) but you the camp ſhould view 
N 1 Then tow'rds SauPs army takes the ready way: | A ſheep cote, fir, would better ſuit with vou: 


That tend the carriage, and of them doth learn I rhink *tis time to get you on your way, 
(As near as he could make them to diſcern I | Our father thinks that we inforce your ſtay. 
By his deſcription) Jeſſe's. dons, who led, | At Ehab's ſpeeches. David ſomewhat mov'd. 
And in the army where they quartered : To hear himſelf thus ſcornfully reprov'd : 
By whoſe direction he his brothers ſought, | Brother, quoth he, few words might have ſuffic'd. 
And told them what proviſion he had brought: | Had you but known how lightly they are priz'd 
And to all three their father's pleaſure ſhow'd, Of me, theſe ſpeeches you would have forborn, 
And how the cheeſes he would have beſtow'd. _ | Upon ſome other and have ſpent your ſcorn. 
As they were talking, ſuddenly a noiſe | I come to view the camp, you ſay; *tis ſo, 
Ran through the army, and the general voice, [And Iwill view it better ere I go. 
Was the Philiſtine, the Philiſtine fee, Why may not I, as well as other men? 
Goliah comes, ordain'd our ſcourge to be; Fl go when I ſhall pleaſe, and not till then: 
Who as his uſed manner was, defies | When time may me more liberty allow, 
The hoſt of Iſrael, and thus loudly cries, II may bear arms perhaps as you do now: 2 
Bring down your champion, that with me dares fight, | Look to your warfare, and what is your own, 4 
And this our war ſhall be decided ftraight : I Good brother Eliab, and let me alone: | | 
But Iſrael's God for fear draws back his hand, For of myſelt I know how to diſpoſe. 
Nor is there one againſt me that dare ſtand. I And thus away reſolved David goes. 
Which David hearing, his young blood dothriſe, And as he went, ſtill as he hears the cry 
And fire was ſeen to ſparkle from his eyes : I ͤAfter Goliah, ſtill ig high and high, 
: His ſpirits begin to ſtartle, and his rage | His ſpirit is mounted, and his oft demand, 5 
is ! Admits no reaſon that may it aſſwage: What his reward ſhould be, whoſe valiant hand 
10 No nerve of his, but to itſelf doth take Should kill Goliah, through the army went, 
4 A double ſtrength, as tho? his arm could ſhake And was the common talk in every tent, 
by The iron lance that great Goliah bears, TE (But in the moſt bred ſundry doubts and fears, 
1 And beat his brazen ſhield about his ears. When as they weigh'd his tenderneſs of years) 4 
1 His ſtruggling thoughts now being ſet a- work, Until his fame, by going getting ſtrength, ES 
1 Awake that flame, which lately ſeem'd to lux In Saul's pavilion is cry d up at length: {1 
it | In his meek breaſt, which into paſſion breaks, Who with much ſpeed ſentoutto havehinvſought, 
1 And to himſelf thus princely David ſpeaks. 5 And to his preſence caus d him to be brought. i 3 
It, Deſpiſed nation, Iſrael, quoth he, | Who with a conſtant and delightful-cheer, 5 
ARS tl | Where be thoſe valiant men that liv'd in thee? | ] Comes to the king, and doth to him appear Y 
by * What] are our ſouls in leſſer moulds now caſt, With ſuch a ſprightful, and, majeſtick grace, Hot 3 
n Than at the firſt, with time or do they walte ? As victory were written in his face: * : 


And being by Saul demanded if *rwere he, 
That Iſrael's champion undertook to be; 
He with a meek ſmile, boldly doth reply, 


What ſlaved people, but we can ſtand by, 
And hear this baſe Philiſtian dog defy 
God and his people! muſt he ſtand to boaſt 


* 


His ſtrength and valour, and in all the hoſt II am the man, my ſovereign, tis even: 
No man dare undertake him! might I prove My liege, quoth he, be not at all diſmay'd, 
My manhood on him, I ſhould ſoon remove Nor let God's choſen Iſrael be afraid; 
The world's opinion, and both hoſts ſhould know This mighty monſter in the people's fight, 
He's but a dog on us that raileth ſo. Iss terrible, whoſe ſhape doth fo affright 
And to one ſtanding near him thus he ſpake, The multitude, Ido no more eſteem . 
Of this huge beaſt what wonder do you make! Than if a dwarf, nor he to me doth ſeem 
What ſhall be done to that one man that ſhall | But ſuch a thing; my only envy's this, 
Fight with this giant, and before ye all, That he is not much greater than he is 
is pride and horrid blaſphemies ſhall quell, _ | The more his ſtrength, the more his fall will be, 
And take this ſhame away from Itrael ? And Iſrael's God more glority'd in nme. 
When one that heard him, quickly thus replies, | Quoth Saul again, Thou art of tender age. 
Ile by whoſe hand this huge Goliah dies, | And in reſpect ot him a very page; 0 
lor wife to him Saul's daughter ſhall be given, Beſide the other arms that he doth bear, | | —_— 
One of the goodlieſt creatures under heaven; | Thou art not able to lift half his ſpear : 4 
and yet this further his reward ſhall be, | If he ſtrike at thee and thy body mils, 
Ulis father's houſe in Iſrael ſhall go free. Yet on his ſide there this advantage is, 3 
With this yet David cloſeth not his ear, The wind of his huge weapon hath the force | I 
But. of ſome others likewiſe dath enquire | To drive the breath out of thy ſlender corſe: 


| And, 
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Dejected Iſrael, and the combat crav'd 


DAVID awd GOLIAH. 


And this vaſt man, beſides his wond'rous might, 

No man as he fo {kilful is in fight; 

Expert in all to duels that belong, | 

Train'd up in arms whilſt yet he was but young. 
The better, anſwer'd David, if his ſkill 


Equal his ſtrength ; for what is it to kill 


A common man? a common thing it were, 
Which happeneth every day, and every where; 
But for a giant, ſuch a one as he, 

Upon the field to be ſubdu'd by me, | 
This to all nations ſhall be thought a thing 
Worthy ot ſrael's God, and Iſrael's King. 

I have ſlain a lion and a bear, quoth he, 

And what is this uncircumcis'd to me 

More than a beaſt ? That only God of might, 
By whole great power I conquer'd theſe in fight, 
In ſpight of human ſtrength and greatneſs, can, 
Give to my hands this proud Philiſtian. 

When Saul thus ſees that there was in his ſoul 
That courage which no danger could controul, 
A valour ſo invincible and high, 

As naturally enabled him to fly 
Above all thought of peril, and to bear 


Him quite away beyond the bounds of fear; 


He caus'd an armour for him to be brought, 
But firit of all a garment richly wrought 

He puts upon the brave youth, and then bad 
That in thoſe goodly arms he ſhould be clad ; 


Which put upon him, as to ſtir he ſtrives, 
He thinks himſelf in manacle and gives, 


Their ponderouſneſs him to the earth doth preſs, 
Theſe arms do make his activeneſs far leſs z 
For he before had not been us'd to theſe, 

Nor him at all their boiſt'rouſneſs can pleaſe, 
His gorget gall'd his neck, his chin beneath, 


And moſt extremely hinder'd him to breathe, 
His cuiraſs fit too cloſe upon his ſide, 


He in no wiſe his helmet can abide, 

It is fo heavy, and his temples wrings, 

His pouldrons pinch him, and be cumb"rous things, 
His gauntlets clumſy, and do wring his wriſts, 


And be fo ſtiff he cannot clutch his fiſts : 


His guiſes they fo ſtrong and ſtubborn be, 


That for his life he cannot bend his knee; 
He knew not how to bear his brazen ſhield, 


Such weapons ſhepherds were not us'd to wield, 


Their weight and their unwieldineſs was ſuch, 


And they reſtrain'd his nimbleneſs ſo much, 


That he pray'd Saul of theſe he might be freed, 
It is not armour that muſt do the deed, 
Let me alone, faith he, and I'll provide 
Myſelf of arms, this quarrel to decide. 
When forth he goes, ſhot for his {ling to look, 


And near the camp he finds a purling brook, 


Whoſe ſhallow ſides with pebbles did abound, 
Where ſeeking ſuch as maſſy were and round, 
He picks out five, away with him to bring, 
Such as he knew would fit his truſty ſling, 


And in his ſcrip them cloſely doth beſtow, 
By which he vows Goliah's overthrow. 


When ſwift report throughout the army runs, 


That youthful David, one of Jeſſe's ſons, 
A very ſtripling, and the young'ſt of eight, 


With the Philiſtine was that day to fight; 
That great Goliah which ſo oft had brav'd 


With any one ſhe to the field could bring, 
Now for it was ſo pertinent a thing, 

As that their freedom or ſubjection lay 

On the ſucceſs of this unequal fray; 

Th' event thereof ſtruck every one with fear, 


But his ſad brethren moſt perplexed were, 


| 


And to themſelves thus ſay they : G that we 

So long ſhould draw our loathed breath, to fee 

That by the pride of this accurſed boy, 

Deſpiſed Iſrael ſhould no more enjoy 

Her ancient glories, but be made a ſlave 

To proud Philiſtia ; and our fathers grave 

Slander'd by him; his family and name 

Branded by David with perpetual ſhame; 

Curs'd be the time that he was hither ſent, 

Curs'd be time he came into our tent. 

And now and then they purpoſed to fly, 

Nor would they ſtay to ſee their brother die, 

But at the very point to take their way, 

Bethink themſelves, it better were to ſtay, 

To ſeek his ſcatter'd limbs to pieces hew'd, 

And fee them in ſome obſcure earth beſtow'd. 
In this fad manner whilſt they murm'ring were, 

David is buſy liſt'ning {till to hear 

Ot great Goliah'; ſcarce can he refrain 

From calling for him ; now in every vein 

His blood is dancing, and a ſprightiy fire 

Takes up his boſom, which doth him inſpire 

With more than human courage, nor he can 

Conceive a terror to proceed from man; 

His nerves and ſinews to that vigour grow, 

As that his ſtrength aſſures him he can throw 

Thro' thicker arms than mortal yet could wield. 

Upon the ſudden, when thro” all the field 


The word was heard, Goliah now appears 
Which David's heart in ſuch ſtrange manner cheers, 


As that he feels it caper in his breaſt. 

When ſoon that huge uncircumciſed beaſt, 

As he was wont, between the hoſts doth come, 
And with his harſh voice, like an unbrac'd drum, 


[Calls to the hoſt of Iſrael, Where's your man, 


You cowardly nation ? Where's your champion 


| To undertake me, bring him to the field, 


Or to Philiſtia your ſubjeCtion yield ? 

It was ftill ſummer, and the day fo clear, 

As not a little cloud did once appear; 

In view of either army the free ſun 

That t'wards the noonſtead half his courſe had run, 
On the Philiſtine darting his clear rays, 

His bright refulgent arms ſo ſundry ways 

Reflects the beams, as that he ſeems to all 


| Like that in painting we a glory call, 


And from his helmet ſharp'ning like a ſpire, 


| He look'd like to a pyramid on fire. 


And now before young David could come in, 
The hoſt of Iſrael ſomewhat doth begin 


To rouze itſelf ; ſome climb the neareſt tree, 


And ſome the tops of tents, whence they might ſee 
How this unarmed youth himſelf would bear 
Againſt th' all-armed giant (which they fear) ; 

Some get up to the fronts of eaſy hills; 

That by their motion a vaſt murmur fills 


The neighbouring valleys, that th' enemy thought 


| Something would by the Iſraelites be wrought 


They had not heard of, and they Iong'd to ſee 
What ſtrange or warlike ſtratagem 't ſhould be. 
When ſoon they ſaw a goodiy youth deſcend | 


| Himſelf alone, none after to attend, | 
That at his need with arms might him ſupply, 


As merely careleſs of his enemy : 
His head uncover'd, and his locks of hair 


As he came on being play'd with by the air 


Toſs'd to and fro, did with ſuch pleaſure move, 


| As they had been provocatives tor love: 


His ſleeves ſtript up above his elbows were, 
And in his hand a {tiff ſhort ſtaff did bear, 


| They eaſily might diſcern to be a ſling ; 
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Which by the leather to it, and the ſtring, 


Suiting 
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Thoſe for a champion that did him diſdain, 


_ Caſt with themſelves what ſuch a thing ſhould mean; 


Some ſeeing him ſo wonderouſly fair, 

(As in their eyes he ſtood beyond compare) 
Their verdict gave that they had ſent him ſure 
As a choice bait their champion to allure ; 
Others again, of judgment more precile, 

Said they had ſent him for a ſacrifice. 

And though he ſeem'd thus to be very young, 
Yet was he well proportioned and ſtrong, 

And with a comely and undaunted grace, 
Holding a ſteady and moſt even pace, 

This way, nor that way, never ſtood to gaze, 


But like a man that death could not amaze, 


Came cloſe up to Goliah, and ſo near 

As he might eaſily reach him with his ſpear. 
Which when Goliah ſaw, Why, boy, quoth he, 

Thou deſperate youth, thou tak'ſt me lure to be 

Some dog, I think, and under thy command, 

That thus art come to beat me with a wand: 

The kites and ravens are not far away, 

Nor beaſts of ravine, that ſhall make a prey 


Of a poor corpſe, which they from me ſhall have, 


And their foul bowels ſhall be all thy grave. 
Uncircumdſed ſlave, quoth David then, 
That for thy ſhape, the monſter art of men; 
Thou thus in braſs com'ſt arm'd into the field, 
And thy huge ſpear of braſs, of braſs thy ſhield : 
I in the name of Iſrael's God alone, 
That more than mighty, that Eternal One, 
Am come to meet thee, who bids not to fear, 
Nor once reſpect the arms that thou doſt bear. 
Slave, mark the earth whereon thou now doſt ſtand, 
I'll make thy length to meaſure ſo much land, 


As thou lyeſt grov'ling, and within this hour 


The birds and beaſts thy carcaſe ſhall devour. 

In mean time David lagking in his face, 
Between his temples, ſaw how large a ſpace  —. 
He was to hit, ſteps back a yard or two ; 

The giant wond'ring what the youth would do; 
Whoſe nimble hand out of his ſcrip doth bring 
A pebble ſtone and puts it in his fling, 

At which the giant openly doth jeer, 

And as in ſcorn, ſtands leaning on his ſpear, 
Which gives young David much content to ſee, 
And to himſelf thus ſecretly faith he, 

Stand but one minute ſtill, ſtand but ſo faſt, 
And have at all Philiſtia at a caſt ; | 
When with ſuch ſlight the ſhot away he ſent, 
That from his fling as 't had been lightning went: 
And him fo full upon the forehead ſmit, 

Which gave a crack, when his thick ſcalp it hit, 


As 't had been thrown againſt ſome rock or poſt, 


That the {hriil elap was heard through either hoſt ; 


DAID od GOLIAH. 
Suiting to theſe he wore a ſhepherd's ſcrip, | 
Which from his fide hung down upon his hip. 


* 


Staggering a while upon his ſpear he leant, 

Till on a ſudden he began to faint; 

When down he came like an old o'ergrown oak, 
His huge root hewn up by the laboure:'s ſtroke, 
That with his very weight he ſhook the ground, 
His brazen armour gave a jarring ſound 


| Like a crack'd bell, or veſſel chanc'd to fall 
| From ſome high place, which did like death apall 


The proud Philiſtines (hopeleſs that remain) 
To ſee their champion great Goliah ſlain : 
When ſuch a ſhout the hoſt of Iſrael gave, 

As cleft the clouds, and like to men that rave, 
(O'ercome with comfort) cry, The boy, the boy, 
O the brave David, Iſrael's only joy: 

God's choſen champion, O moſt wond'rous thing 
The great Goliah ſlain with a poor ſling ! 
Themſelves in compaſs nor can they contain, 
Now are they ſilent, then they ſhout again. 

Of which no notice David ſeems to take, 

| But towards the body of the dead doth make, 
With a fair comely gair, nor doth he run, 

As though he gloried in what he had done ; 
But treading on th* uncircumciſed dead. 
With his foot ſtrikes the helmet from his head; 
Which with the ſword ta' en from the giant's ſide, 

He from the body quickly doth divide. 

Now the Philiſtines at this fearful ſight, 
Leaving their arms, betake themſelves to flight; 
Quitting their tents, nor dare a minute ſtay, 
Time want to carry any thing away, 
Being ſtrongly routed with a general fear ; 
Yet in purſuit SauPs army ſtrikes the rear 


To Ekron walls, and flew them as they fled, 


That Sharam's plains lay cover'd with the dead 

And having put the Philiſtines to foyle, 

Back to the tents retire and take the ſpoil 

Of what they left, and ranſacking they cry, 

A David, David, and the victory. . 
When ſtraitways Saul his general Abner ſent 


For valiant David, that incontinent. 


He ſhould repair to court ; at whoſe command 
He comes along, and beareth in his hand 


| The giant's head, by th' long hair of his crown, 


Which by his active knee hung dangling down. 
And through the army as he comes along, 


To gaze upon him the glad ſoldiers throng : 
Some do inſtile him Iſrael's only light, 


And other ſome the valiant Bethlemite. 


With congees all ſalute him as he paſt, 

And upon him their gracious glances caſt, 

He was thought baſe of him that did not boaſt, 
Nothing but David, David, through the hoſt. 
The virgins to their timbrels frame their lays, 
Of him ; till Saul grew jealous of his praile : 
But for his meed doth to his wife receive 


Saul's lovely Daughter; where *tis time I leave. 


